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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  this  work  is  nearly  the  same  as  tliat  of  tlio 
Student's  Manual  o?  Ancient  History,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  public  approbation.  It  is  a  compilation  which 
can  have  few  claims  to  novelty;  but  it  is  hoped  tliat  most 
students  will  be  gratified  with  the  attention  paid  to  such 
events  as  mark  the  progress  of  civilisation,  for  they  form  the 
chain  by  which  the  histories  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
are  linked  together.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Author  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the  Providence  of 
God  may  be  traced  with  as  much  distinctness  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  physical  world :  wo 
cannot  comprehend  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Almighty's 
wondrous  plan,  because  ^  the  end  is  not  yet ; '  but  we  see 
enough  to  convince  us  that  there  is  evident  and  great  design 
in  the  order  of  the  events  which  constitute  general  history,  ' 
and  that  all  the  records  of  our  race  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  truth  announced  in  the  revealed  word  of  God — 
*  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.' 

In  the  narrative  of  our  own  times,  the  Writer  has  sedu- 
lously avoided  party  views  of  important  questions,  and  has 
confined  himself  to  a  plain  statement  of  £icts,  without  any 
colouring  borrowed  from  opinions. 

Colonisation  is  too  important  a  branch  of  Modem  History 
to  be  omitted ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  »(^m<^- 
thing  like  repetition;  the  Author  has  thought  it  xiig\vt  U>  ^n^ 


vi  PEEFACE. 

a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  principal   Colonies  which 
have  been  founded  in  India  and  America. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Papacy  as  a 
political  system,  has  been,  it  is  trusted,  satisfactorily  de- 
veloped, including  histories  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  The  history  of  China  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  like  manner  a  sketch  is 
given  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion  by 
Adrian, 


In  this  the  eighth  edition  the  later  Chapters  have  been  re- 
written, so  as  to  bring  down  the  History  to  the  present  time. 
The  Chronological  Tables  first  introduced  into  the  fifth 
edition  have  been  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
volume  might  not  become  inconveniently  bulky,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  make  some  retrenchments  of  the  less 
essential  matter  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  in  those  on  the 
Papal  power,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Colonies. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
L.    CONSEQUENCES  OF   THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


Ssonoir  I.   The  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Itafy, 

THERE  is  no  period  in  tlie  annals  of  the  human  race  which 
presents  to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion 
than  the  century  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  different  hordes  of  barbarians,  following  no  definite  plan, 
established  separate  monarchies  in  the  dismembered  provinces, 
engaged  in  sanguinary  wars  that  had  no  object  but  plunder,  and 
were  too  ignorant  to  form  anything  like  a  political  system.  There 
is  consequently  a  want  of  unity  in  the  narrative  of  a  time  when 
nations  ceased  to  have  fixed  reUtions  towards  each  other,  and 
history  must  appear  desultory  and  digressive  until  some  one  state, 
rising  into  command,  assume  such  importance,  that  the  fate  of  all 
the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is  necessaiy, 
before  'entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  this  calamitous  time,  to 
take  a  geographical  survey  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  principal 
nations  who  succeeded  the  Romans  in  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  Visigoths,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  began  graidu- 
ally  to  adopt  the  refinement  of  their  new  subjects ;  that  peninsula 
had  advanced  rapidly  in  civilisation  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  had  escaped  from  much  of  the  corruption  which  had  degraded 
Italy;  the  conquerors,  more  advanced  than  any  of  the  other 
barbarians,  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  social 
order,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  higher  arts  of  life.   In  Pannonia, 
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the  Ostrogotlis  derived  great  improvement  from  their  vicinity  to 
Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  court  of  Constantinople  on  the 
other ;  they  were  thus  gradually  trained  to  civilisation,  and  their 
early  adoption  of  Christianity  secured  them  the  benefits  of  litera- 
ture, which  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  clergy. 

Tribes  of  a  very  different  character  pressed  into  the  empire  from 
the  German  forests, — the  Burgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Franks,  of  whom  the  last  were  long  distinguished  for  their  hostility 
to  all  refinements,  and  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  military 
virtues.  Still  more  barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles ;  they 
were  not  only  strangers  to  the  civilisation  and  religion  of  the 
empire,  but  were  kept  in  their  rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy, 
for  which  their  maritime  situation  afforded  them  great  facilities ; 
their  government,  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs,  was  favour- 
able to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  absolute  despotism  that  had  been  established  in  the  Roman 
empire.  All  the  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the  respect 
which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character ;  they 
neither  treated  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
have  done,  nor  did  they  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual 
jj^ratification,  like  the  Komans  and  Byzantines.  The  German 
woman  was  the  companion  and  coimsellor  of  her  husband ;  she 
shared  his  labours  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  servant.  It  was  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations  that 
races  of  conquerors  derived  the  fimmess  and  courage  which  insured 
them  victory. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sclavonic 
tribes,  differing  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tac- 
tics ;  like  the  Tartars  of  more  modem  times,  they  placed  their  chief 
reliance  on  their  cavalry ;  and  they  were  more  opposed  to  civiliza- 
tion than  any  of  the  Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government 
was  a  kind  of  aristocratic  republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally 
united  under  a  single  leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed 
residences,  and  when  they  occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered 
the  cities,  but  remained  in  their  camps  or  in  rude  circular  fortifi- 
cations called  rmffs.  The  Sclavonians  hated  the  Germans,  and 
could  rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  Komans. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a 
century,  when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  fly  into  the 
mountains  by  a  fierce  revolt  which  his  mother-in-law  Verina  had 
instigated.     He  was  restored  to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
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Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  been  carofully  cdn- 
'  cated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  turbulenc«^ 
of  the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  Byzantines,  soon  destroyed 
the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns;  a  desultory  but  sanfruinary 
warfare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  until  Zeno  purchased  peace 
by  ceding  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy,  or  rather  stimulated 
the  Goth  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula.  T^f«  march 
of  Theodoric  was  the  enugration  of  an  entire  people :  the  Goths 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged 
parents ;  a  y&st  multitude  of  waggons  conveyed  their  most  precious 
effects,  and  their  store  of  provisions  for  a  toilsome  march  under- 
taken in  the  depth  of  winter.  Odoacer  boldly  prepared  to  meet 
this  formidable  invasion ;  he  took  post  on  the  river  Sontius  {Ifonso) 
with  a  powerful  host;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  daring 
energy  of  the  Goths,  and  his  defeat  gave  Theodoric  possession  of 
the  Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona  (a.d.  480). 
Italy,  however,  was  not  won  without  further  struggles ;  Havenna 
alone  sustained  a  siege  of  more  than  three  years ;  but  at  length 
»  Odoacer  capitulated  (a.d.  493),  and  was  soon  after  assassinated  at 
a  solemn  banquet  by  his  rival. 

Theodoric  secured  his  conquest  by  distributing  one-third  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures.    This  partition 
was  effected  with  very  little  violence  to  the  ancient  possessors; 
the  Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the 
\     laws,  and  to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs  of  judicial  combats 
I     and  private  revenge.    The  Gothic  soverei^ty  was  soon  extended 
i     from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  and  from  Sirmium  (Sirmtch)  to  the 
I      Atlantic  Ocean ;  thus  including  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Western 
Empire.    The  monarch  of  this  new  kingdom  showed  great  wisdom 
and  moderation  in  his  civil  government,  but  unfortunately  his 
attachment  to  the  Arian  heresy  led  him  to  persecute  the  Catholics ; 
it  must,  however,  be  confessed   that   their  bigoted  turbulence 
afforded  too  often  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  severity.    The  legal 
murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethius  and  the  venerable  Symmachus 
were  crimes  which  admit  of  no  palliation ;  they  hastened  Theo- 
doric's  death,  for  remorse  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  526). 

SECTioiy  n.     The  Eeign  ofJusUnian. 

A  Daciaw  peasant  named  Justin,  who  had  travelled  on  foot  to 
Constantinople  in  the  reig^  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  enlisted  in  the 
imperial  guards,  and  during  the-  succeeding  reigns  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  strength  and  valour,  that  he  was  graduaUy  raised  to 
the  comman(^  of  the  household  troops.     On  the  death  of  the 
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Emperor  Anastasius,  tlie  eunucli  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the 
throne  for  one  of  his  creatures,  intrusted  Justin  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  bribe  the  guards ;  but  he  used  it  to  purchase  votes  for 
himself,  and  was  thus  elevated  to  the  empire  (a.d.  618).  Totally 
ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate  in  the  empire ; 
and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
times^  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  (a.d.  527),  Justinian  ruled  alone  ;  but 
his  first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign. 
He  chose  for  his  empress  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and 
infamous  character,  whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so 
licentious  as  Constantinople.  Among  the  most  singular  and  dis- 
graceful follies  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  the  factions  of  the  circus, 
which  derived  their  names  from  the  colours  worn  by  the  charioteers 
who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swiftness.  Green  and  blue  were  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility,  though  white  and 
red  were  the  most  ancient;  all,  however,  soon  acquired  a  legal 
existence  and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and  fortune 
to  support  their  favourite  colour.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues;  his  favour  towards  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid  Constan- 
tinople in  ashes.  The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ; 
Justinian  ordered  the  rioters  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  imme- 
diately turned  against  the  monarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out, 
but  they  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  citizens  in  the  narrow 
streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries flung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and  thus  kindled  a  dreadful 
conflagration,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  public  and  private 
edifices.  After  the  city  had  been  for  several  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  rioters,  Justinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancient  animosity 
between  the  greens  and  hhies :  the  latter  faction  declared  for  the 
emperor,  a  strong  body  of  veterans  marched  to  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course^  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  slaughter  of 
thirty  thousand  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  internal  state  of  the 
empire  was  thus  disturbed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable 
war  was  waged  against  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor  purchased 
a  disgraceful  and  precarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  his  rival 
chose  to  designate  as  an  endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Gelimer, 
who  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  Arian  clergy, 
induced  Justinian  to  undertake  a  war,  in  which  he  appeared  both 
the  generous  friend  of  an  allied  sovereign  and  the  protector  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Belisarius,  the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces ;  having  efiected  a 
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landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  without  oppositioD,  he  advanced 
towards  Carthage,  defeating  the  Vandals  on  his  march,  and  became 
master  of  the  city  with  little  opposition.  Gelimer,  after  one  more 
imsuccessful  effort  to  save  his  kingdom,  was  closely  besieged  in 
the  castle  where  he  sought  refuge.  After  having  borne  the  most 
dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally, and  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Qoths,  bv  her  un- 
grateful, husband,  Theodatus,  afibrded  Belisarius  a  pruiext  for 
attacking  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Constantinople 
to  Sicily,  and  easily  conquered  that  important  island  (a.d.  53/)). 
Theodatus  hasted  to  avert  danger  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal 
of  Justinian ;  but  hearing  in  the  meantime  that  two  Byzantine 
generals  had  been  defeated  in  Dulmatia  by  the  Ciothic  troops,  he 
suddenly  withdrew  his  allegiance.  Belisarius  soon  appeared  to 
chastise  his  perfidy ;  he  transported  his  army  across  the  Sicilian 
strait,  and  effected  a  landbg  at  Rhegium  {^Retjgio),  The  greater 
part  of  southern  Italy,  including  the  important  city  of  Naples, 
was  speedily  subdued  'by  the  imperial  forces ;  while  Theodatus, 
secure  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect  his 
subjects.  At  length  the  Goths,  disgusted  by  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  their  sovereign,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and 
chose  the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.  But  Vitiges  was  forced 
to  commence  his  reign  by  abandoning  Rome,  of  which  Belisarius 
took  possession  without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.d.  537). 
During  the  ensuing  winter,  the  Goths  assembled  from  every 
quarter  to  save,  if  possible,  their  kingdom  in  Italy ;  a  |)owerful 
army  was  soon  collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followers  to  the  Bie^> 
of  Rome.  Belisarius  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  Eternal  City, 
which  he  defended  with  equal  skill  and  bravery;  but  famine 
soon  appeared  within  the  walls,  and  the  citizens  became  anxious 
for  a  capitulation.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  pope,  Sylverius,  for  betraying  the  city  to  the  Goths ;  but  it 
was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter.  Belisarius  sent  Sylverius 
into  banishment,  and  ordered  the  bishops  to  elect  a  new  pontiff: 
before,  however,  a  synod  could  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  the 
general's  wife,  the  infamous  Antonina,  sold  the  Holy  See  to  Vigi- 
lius  for  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Rein- 
forcements soon  after  arrived  from  the  East,  and  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  having  lost  one-third  of  their 
number  before  its  walls.  Belisarius  pursued  the  retreating  enemy 
to  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  and  would  probably  have  captured 
that  city  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  whom  Justinian 
had  intrusted  with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  division 
of  the  Byzantine  anny.     Though  the  differences  between  Wie  Vno 
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leaders  was  finally  adjusted,  the  Goths  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  interval  to  collect  new  strength :  and  ten  thousand  Burgun- 
dians,  sent  to  invade  Italy  by  the  command  of  Theodobert,  king  of 
the  Franks,  had  stormed  and  plundered  Milan.  Soon  after,  Theo- 
dobert passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormed  Genoa,  and  devastated  Liguria ; 
but  their  excesses  brought  pestilence  into  their  camp,  they  perished 
by  thousands,  and  Theodobert  was  induced,  by  his  increasing  dis- 
tresses, to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  emperor. 
Delivered  from  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege  to 
Ravenna,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate  (a.d.  639)  j  and  thus  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  destroyed. 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  leading  with 
him  the  captive  Vitiges;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Persian  war, 
but  was  soon  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful  Justinian. 
While  the  conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  pro- 
vinces to  the  empire,  barbarous  hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  impu- 
nity, the  north-eastern  frontiers.  Unable  or  imwilling  to  meet  the 
GepidsB  in  the  field,  Justinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Longobardi  or  Lombards  (so  called  from  their  long  harts  or  lances), 
who  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Heruli,  and  gave  .them 
settlements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty  years'  duration^  between 
the  Lombards  and  Gepidse,  protected  the  empire  from  the  inva- 
sions of  both  hordes ;  but  it  was  still  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who  annually  purchased  a  passage 
through  the  territories  of  the  Gepidae,  and  extended  their  inroads 
even  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east 
brought  Europeans,  about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and 
more  formidable  races  of  barbarians,  the  Avars  and  the  Turks. 

The  Avars,  from  an  unknown  age,  possessed  the  mountains  and 
deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  Baikal  in  north-eastern  Asia. 
Thence  they  advanced  southwards,  and  extended  their  empire  to 
the  eastern  sea  which  separates  Corea  from  Japan.  The  conqueror 
took  the  title  of  Chakan  or  Chagan,  a  name  still  used  on  the  coins 
of  the  Turkish  sultan.  When  the  Avars  were  overthrown  by  the 
Turks,  and  their  power  totally  destroyed,  their  name  was  taken  by 
a  new  nation,  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites,  who,  after  being  defeated 
by  the  Turks,  migrated  towards  Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Volga. 

The  Turks  first  appear  in  history  as  the  slaves  of  the  original 
Avars;  they  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were 
engaged  in  workiug  the  mines  and  attending  the  forges  of  those 
rich  mineral  districts.  Their  skill  in  fabricating  armour  and 
weapons  was  very  great,  and  they  prided  themselves  upon  the 
excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  much,  that;  when  they  became 
lords  of  eastern  Asia,  their  Chakans  annually  forged  a  piece  of  iron 
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in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Thu-men,  they  anerted  their  independence,  and  made  elavea  of 
their  former  masters.  Their  empire  was  rapidly  extended  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  they  were  thus  hrought  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  dominions. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroes  or  Nui»hfrv&n,  the 
most  celehrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynssty.  Having 
hy  judicious  laws  secured  the  tranquillity  and  pmep«rity  of  Persia, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  favourite  project  of  the  SafMonides, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and,  perceiving  that 
the  forces  of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  (a.d.  640).  His  victorious  career 
was  checked  for  a  brief  space  by  Belisarius ;  but,  alter  the  recall 
and  disgrace  of  that  general,  he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with 
alarming  rapidity.  Justinian,  in  his  distress,  repented  of  his  in- 
gratitude, Belisarius  was  restored  to  command,  and  by  his  judicious 
exertions  Nushirvan  was  forced  to  return  across  the  Euphrates, 
loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  western  Asia.  His  next 
enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districts,  inhabited 
by  the  Lazi,  the  Colchians,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes,  which 
the  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly 
wasted.  In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  expectation  of  opening,  by  his 
means,  a  naval  communication  with  China  and  India;  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch 
to  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  power  of  Persia. 

The  provinces  of  Africa  and  Italy,  acquired  by  the  valour  of 
Belisarius,  were  nearly  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  tyranny  of  his 
successors.  Their  weakness  provoked  the  Moors  to  take  arms; 
and,  though  these*  barbarians  were  finally  reduced,  the  African 
province  was  changed  from  a  fertile  and  populous  country  into  a 
savage  and  silent  desert  Still  more  dangerous  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Goths  under  the  gallant  Totila  (a.d.  541),  who  in  a  very  brief 
space  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  finding  his  generals 
successively  defeated,  Justinian  sent  Belisarius  to  the  theatre  of 
his  former  glory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply  the  hero  with  suffi- 
cient forces ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Totila,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  imperial  army.  The  city  was  recovered  soon  after,  and  the 
old  general  gained  some  advantages  over  Totila ;  but,  finding  him-  - 
self  unsupported,  he  solicited  permission  to  return,  and  departed 
from  Italy  disgraced,  not  so  much  by  his  failure,  as  by  the  plunder 
he  had  permitted  Antonina  to  extort  from  those  he  was  sent  to 
defend  (a.d.  648).    Totila,  after  the  departure  of  Be^aanu^,  ^^«cl\i 
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made  Hmself  master  of  Kome^  but  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy 
resisted  his  assaults,  and  supported  the  imperial  interests  until  the 
eunuch  Narses  was  sent  into  the  peninsula  (a.d.  552). 

Justinian  granted  to  this  favourite  what  he  had  denied  to  Beli- 
sarius,  a  competent  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war ;  allies  were 
entreated  to  send  contingents,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the 
principal  barbarous  tribes.  Thus  supplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly 
sought  to  bring  the  Goths  to  an  engagement ;  but  Totila  showed 
equal  ardour  for  the  combat,  and  the  hostile  forces  soon  mot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kome.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle  the 
Gothic  cavalry,  hurried  forward  by  their  impetuosity,  advanced  so 
far  beyond  their  infantry,  that  they  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  before  ihey  could  receive  assistance.  Totila,  hasting  with 
a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disorder,  was  struck  to  the  earth 
mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  instantly  fied  in  confusion. 
Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  imperial  forces, 
especially  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  inflicted  on  the  citizens  all 
the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  assault.  The  Goths  retired  beyond 
the  Po,  and  chose  Teias  for  their  king;  but  in  a  fierce  battle, 
which  lasted  two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  and  the  power  of 
the  Ostrogoths  irretrievably  ruined.  Narses  had  scarcely  time  to 
recover  from  the  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Franks  and  Allemans ;  he  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  then,  returning  to  Home,  gratified  its 
citizens  by  the  semblance  of  a  triumph.  Italy  was  thus  reduced 
to  a  Byzantine  province,  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ; 
and  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs, 
governed  the  whole  peninsula  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  moan  time  Belisarius  had  been  summoned  to  defend  the 
empire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Bulgarians.  He  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them,  but  was  prevented  from  improving  his  a4van- 
tages  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers.  The  Bulgarians  were  in- 
duced to  return  beyond  the  Danube  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom  for  their  captives ;  and  Justinian  claimed  the  gratitude  of 
his  subjects  for  accelerating  their  departure  by  the  threat  of 
placing  armed  vessels  in  the  Danube.  This  was  the  last  campaign 
of  Belisarius ;  he  was  soon  after  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  under  a 
false  charge  of  treason :  his  innocence  was  subsequently  proved, 
and  his  freedom  restored,  but  grief  and  resentment  hurried  him 
to  the  grave;  and  his  treasures  were  seized  by  the  rapacious 
emperor. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  LA.W. 


SscnoK  ni.  ITie  EstahHshment  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Eably  in  his  reign  Justinian  directed  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  law  in  his  empire,  and  formed  the  useful  project  of  rear- 
ranging and  consolidating  the  vast  mass  of  laws,  rules,  and  judicial 
maxims,  which  the  various  interests  of  the  Romans  and  Byzan- 
tines, their  progress  in  civilization,  and  the  inconstancy  of  their 
rulers  had  produced,  during  the  course  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 
He  saw  that  the  multitude  of  ordinances  occasioned  confusion  and 
disorder,  that  the  heap  of  inconsistent  decisions  and  regulations 
formed  a  labyrinth  in  which  justice  went  astray,  and  iniquity  found 
avenues  for  escape ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  a  reduction  of 
the  whole  body  of  laws  into  one  uniform  code.  Accordingly  in  an 
edict,  dated  the  drd  oi  February,  a.d.  528,  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  merely  the  laws  in  the  three 
previous  codes  of  Gregory,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  but 
also  the  laws  that  had  been  published  by  imperial  authority  since 
the  formation  of  the  Theodosian  code.  A  commission  of  ten  eminent 
lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  its  head,  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task.  They  were  permitted  to  suppress  repetitions,  to 
remove  contradictory  or  obsolete  laws,  to  add  what  was  necessary 
for  exactness  or  explanation,  and  to  unite,  under  one  head,  what 
was  spread  over  a  great  variety  of  laws.  The  work  went  on  so 
rapidly,  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  containing, 
in  twelve  books,  all  the  imperial  laws  from  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  was  ready  to  appear.  Justinian  affixed  the 
imperial  seal  to  the  new  constitution  (a.d.  629),  and  ordained  that 
the  new  code  alone  should  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice. 

A  more  extensive  and  difficult  work  remained — to  collect  the 
scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  Justinian  confided 
this  task  also  to  Tribonian,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating 
his  fellow-commissioners.  Tribonian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  already  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Code,  four  pro- 
fessors of  jurisprudence,  and  eleven  advocates  of  high  legal  repu- 
tation. These  seventeen  commissioners  were  instructed  to  search 
out,  collect,  and  put  in  order  all  that  was  really  useful  in  the 
books  of  the  jurisconsults  who  had  been  authorized  to  make  or 
interpret  laws  by  preceding  sovereigns ;  they  were  permitted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench,  and  to  fix  doubtful 
cases  by  precise  definitions.  Their  collection  was  to  be  arranged 
in  fifty  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged  under  their  respec- 
tive titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest,  on  account  of  its 
orderly  classificationy  or  the  Pandects,  because  it  was  lo  eoTiXum. 
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all  the  ancient  jurisprudence.^  But  the  commissioners  seem  to 
have  executed  their  task  with  more  zeal  and  speed  than  exactness. 
The  emperor  himself  did  not  expect  that  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  ten  years.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  care- 
fully more  than  two  thousand  volumes ;  to  discuss,  compare,  and 
reduce  into  order  an  innumerable  number  of  decisions ;  to  refonn 
some  of  them,  to  reverse  others,  and  to  classify  the  whole.  But 
Tribonian,  who  knew  that  in  enterprises  which  engage  the  vanity 
of  princes,  the  delay  between  the  design  and  execution  is  borne 
with  great  impatience,  hurried  on  the  work  so  rapidly,  that  it  was 
completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  533,  Justinian  invested  this  collection 
with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to 
the  senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  his  subjects. 

Whilst  the  commissioners  laboured  at  the  Digest,  the  emperor 
charged  Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to  prepare  an 
elementary  work  on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  law.  This  portion  of  Justinian's  legislation 
is  far  the  most  valuable  part ;  it  was  finished  and  published  a  little 
before  the  Digest,  and  was  named  the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence  was  thus  simplified, 
reduced  to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the 
Pandects,  and  the  Code.  But,  after  their  publication,  Justinian 
published  more  than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts;  and 
when  the  great  collections  began  to  be  used  in  the  coiui»,  several 
errors  and  imperfections  were  discovered,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  executed  with  such  unne- 
cessary speed.  A  new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
Code ;  the  results  of  its  labours  was  a  second  edition,  which  re- 
ceived the  imperial  sanction,  November  16th,  534,  by  an  edict 
abrogating  the  former  imperfect  Code. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  express  terms,  the  right  of 
adding,  at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such  constitutions  as 
he  should  judge  necessary.  These  were  called  Novels ;  they  limit, 
extend,  and  in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  is  this  in- 
consistency that  has  led  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  th(- 
prince  having  occasionally  been  guided  by  interest  and  favour, 
rather  than  by  reason  and  equity.  These  Novels  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  only  ninety-eight  have  the  force 
of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  volume  in  the  last  year  of 
Justinian's  reign. 

1  Frcm  vav,  aJlf  and  <«x«^^*  to  tain  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 

contain.   The  fifty  books  of  the  Pan-  twenty-three  laws,  each  marked  with 

dectd  are  divided'  into  four  hundred  the  name  of  its  author. 
Mud  tweDty-threb  titles^  which  con- 
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This  Code  was  supplanted  in  the  East  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek 
Constitutions  of  later  emperors.  In  the  West,  Illyria  ^as  the 
only  province  by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy  afforded  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction 
into  Italy.  The  Code  was,  however,  superseded  by  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes  became  masters  of  Kavenna. 
After  Charlemagne  had  overthrown  the  Lombard  monarchy,  he 
searched  Italy  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  Justinian's  legislation;  it 
remained  concealed  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  copy  of  the 
Digest  was  found,  on  the  capture  of  Amalti,  by  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor  Lothaire  IL,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citixens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  this  expedition.  At  a 
later  period,  a  copy  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Kavenna,  and 
a  collection  was  made  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed  through- 
out Italy.  Such  were  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  this  celebrated 
body  of  legislation,  the  source  of  the  civil  law  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  great  guide  to  the  most  civilised  nations  in  supplying  the 
defects  of  their  several  legal  systems. 


Section  IV.    History  of  the  Silk- Trade,    Introduction  of  the 
Silk'  Worm  into  Europe, 

Silk  was  known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  extensively 
used  in  tbe  western  world,  long  before  the  insect  that  produces 
this  precious  substance,  and  whose  nature  was  unknown,  was 
brought  for  the  first  time  to  Constantinople.  No  one  before  the 
age  of  Justinian  had  even  contemplated  such  an  enterprise.  It 
was  only  by  long  and  painful  journeys  through  the  dangerous  and 
difficult  vnlds  of  central  Asia,  that  a  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
cured, which  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury  rendered  almost 
indispensable  to  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean.  The  Assyrians  and  Medes, 
in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  garments  of  wrought  silk  are  usually  called 
Median  robes  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  this  traffic  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  Persians,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the 
trade,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  keep  it  exclusively  in 
their  hands.  From  them  the  Greek  and  Syrian  merchants  of  Asia 
purchased  the  silk  which  they  transported  into  the  western 
countries.  Passing  through  such  a  number  of  hands,  it  was  of 
course  scarce  and  dear.  During  Justinian's  reign,  the  Byzantines, 
or,  as  they  still  called  themselves,  the  Romans,  were  eager  to  free 
themselves  from  their  dependence  on  tjie  Persians  for  the  supply 
of  this  article.    They  tried  to  lower  the  price  by  puxeha&m^  fioTii 
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other  Asiatic  nations,  and  by  making  exertions  to  open  a  direct 
communication  with  the  country  in  which  the  silk  was  produced. 
Their  ignorance  of  geography  was  a  great  impediment  to  their 
success ;  they  had  yery  vague  notions  respecting  the  position  of 
the  regions  where  this  commodity  was  procured.  They  contented 
themselves  with  loosely  describing  it  as  a  part  of  India,  or  some 
very  remote  country  in  eastern  Asia. 

A  few  modem  writers  have  been  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Byzantine  historians  into  the  belief  that  the  country  which 
supplied  the  ancient  world  with  silk  was  the  Punjab,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  northern  India  adjacent  to  Persia,  regions  where  silk  has 
never  yet  been  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  an  article 
of  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  the  circumstances  related  respect- 
ing Serica,  the  silk-growing  country,  are  manifestly  applicable  to 
no  place  bijt  China,  where  silk  is  still  produced  more  plentifully 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  preceding  volume 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  embassy  sent  from  the  Komans  to 
the  Chinese,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  in  proof  of  the  commercial  relations  between  this  ancient 
empire  and  the  western  world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account 
of  the  revolutions  in  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be 
found  in  Chinese  histories.* 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans 
of  merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a 
journey  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria.  The  Persians  who  supplied  the  Romans  usually  made 
their  purchases  from  the  Sogdians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
their  traffic  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  and 
the  Turks,  who  successively  conquered  that  industrious  people. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  road  between  the  Sogdian  capital, 
Maracanda  (^Safnarcand)^  and  the  first  Chinese  city  in  the  province 
of  Shensi,  led  to  frequent  effi)rts  for  opening  a  new  and  less 
perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  imsuccessful.  From  the 
time  they  passed  the  Jaxai-tes,  the  enterprising  Sogdians  had  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  inter- 
vening deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hordes,  who  have 

1  The  Armenians  call  the  Chinese  deshir,  tke  founder  of  the  Sassanid 

Jenk,   and  Cliina  Jenist&n,     Their  dynasty  in  Persia,  thence  he  passed 

relations  with  this  country  ascend  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 

to  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen-  about  a.d.  260,    by  Tiridate.*),  the 

tMTy  of  our  era.    About  that  time  a  Armenian  sovereign,  who  gave  him 

Chinese  colony  was  established  iu  the  province  of  Jaron.     This  per- 

Armenia.    The  chief  of  this  colony  sonage,  whose  name  was  Mamkon, 

was  probably  one  of  the  imperial  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of 

dynasty  of  the  Huns:  driven  from  the    Memigonians,  who  are  justly 

bi8  country  by  civil  wars,  he  at  first  celebrated  in  Armenian  history. 
sougYit  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ar> 
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always  considered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  objects  of  lawM 
rapine. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  expense  of  the  magnificent 
spectacles  with  which  Julius  Caesar  sought  at  once  to  dazzle  and 
conciliate  the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the  actors  in  his  varied 
pageants  with  a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  viewed  by 
the  Italians  with  equal  wonder  and  admiration.  In  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  vast  length  of  desert  which  the 
caravans  had  to  traverse,  and,  probably,  the  limited  supply  of  silk 
in  China  itself,  this  article  bore  a  very  high  price  in  Rome,  and 
was  often  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Silken  dresses  were  esteemed 
too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and  were  appropriated  wholly 
to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reig^  of  Tiberius  a  law  was  passed,  enacting, '  that  no  man  should 
disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silk  dress.' 

The  profligate  and  efleminate  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the 
Boman  emperors  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of  silk ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  example,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon 
became  general  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Homo,  and  even 
extended  to  the  provinces.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  price 
of  the  article  had  diminished  in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to 
be  imported  by  the  maritime  route  through  Alexandria,  instead  of 
by  caravans  through  the  arid  deserts  of  Tartary  and  Turkestan. 
Chinese  histories  inform  us,  that  an  ambassador  from  one  of  l^e 
Antonines  came  to  their  ren^te  country  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  fact,  that  oriental  commodities  became  both  plentiful  and 
cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
informs  us,  that  in  his  age  (a.s.  370)  silk  was  generally  worn  even 
by  the  lower  classes. 

.  After  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the 
SassanideS;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Empire  at  Con- 
stantinople;  a  long  series  of  war  ensued  between  the  Persian 
sovereigns,  who  deemed  themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the 
power  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  wished  them- 
selves to  be  considered  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave  the  Persians  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  Eg3rptian  merchants,  who  were  forced  to  import 
Oriental  commodities  by  the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Until  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  Tarn  Suph^^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was 
universally  dreaded  by  voyagers.  The  strait  at  its  entrance  was 
significantly  named  by  the  Arabs  Bah-el^Mandthj  or,  ^  the  gate  of 

*  That  18, « the  Sea  of  Weeds.' 
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tears ; '  and  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  Eastern  sailors, '  Yam 
Suph  is  a  double-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year 
that  you  cannot  get  into  it,  and  six  more  that  you  cannot  get  out 
of  it.'  But  the  Persians  were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural 
superiority ;  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  duties  on  foreign  mer- 
chants, that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this  branch  of 
commerce,  and  purchase  their  silk  from  the  Persians  and  Sogdians. 
These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the  ;^rice  of 
silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers, 
whose  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  nearly  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and 
certain  supply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable 
use,  but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from 
the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured  by  means  of  his  ally, 
the  Christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the 
silk-trade  from  the  Persians.  Li  this  attempt  he  failed;  but 
when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unforeseen  event,  attained 
his  great  object  of  procuring  his  subjects  an  abundant  supply  of 
silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks,  having  been  employed  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established  in 
India,  pursued  their  evangelical  labours  until  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  remote  country  of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.d.  651).  There 
they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm,  the  mode  in  which 
these  animals  were  fed  on  the  mulberry-leaf,  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  several  periods  of  insect  transformation,  and  the 
attention  necessary  to  obtaining  perfect  cocoons.  Without  such 
knowledge  the  mere  possession  of  the  insect  would  have  been 
useless;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk-caterpillar  is 
undergoing  its  changes,  varies  according  to  the  temperature  and 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  is  supplied ;  the  health 
also  of  the  insect  and  the  subsequent  perfection  of  the  silk  depend 
upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place 
before  the  animal  attains  its  full  growth. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  the 
monks  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information 
they  had  acquired  to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the 
liberal  promises  of  the  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his 
capital  a  sufficient  number  of  these  wonderful  insects,  to  whose 
labours  man  is  so  much  indebted.  They  proceeded  to  China,  and 
finally  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission  by  obtaining  a 
competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm,  which  they  con- 
cealed in  a  hollow  cane.     Having  returned  safe  to  Constantinople^ 
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the  eggs  were,  under  their  directioD,  hatched  by  the  artificial  heat 
of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
molberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they  soon 
multiplied,  and  worked  in  the*  same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
where  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care. 
Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolise  this  source  of  proHt, 
but  the  rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade.  A  singular 
circumstance  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  succesta  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Before  the  sixth  century 
closed,  the  Turks,  descending  from  the  Altaian  mountains,  con- 
quered Sogdiana.  The  conquered  people  had  found  the  demand 
for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,  which  they  attributed  to  the  com- 
mercial jealousy  of  the  Persians.  They  complained  of  their  losses 
to  their  new  master,  the  Turkish  Chakan,  who  sent  ambassadors 
to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the  cele- 
brated Nushirv&n.  It  was  obviously  unwise  policy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  new  state  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the 
Oxus ;  and  Nushirvdn  was,  besides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  commn- 
.  nication  with  China,  through  the  Persian  Qulf.  To  show  his 
contempt  for  the  offers  of  the  Sogdians,  he  purchased  up  all  their 
goods,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  The  Chakan  next  sent 
ambassadors  to  Justinian  IL,  who,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  reached 
Constantinople  (a.d.  571)  just  twenty  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  silk-worm ;  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  found 
the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk  of  their  own  growth,  and  so 
skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manufactures  already  rivalled  those  of 
China.  From  this  time  the  Sogdian  carrying-trade  declined ;  it  was 
totally  annihilated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a 
■  fanatic  insurgent,  in  China,  murdered  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
cut  down  the  mulberry-trees,  to  destroy  the  silk  that  enticed 
strangers  to  the  celestial  empire. 

For  nearly  six  hundred  years  the  Greeks  were  the  only  Europeans 

who  possessed  the  silk- worm :  at  length,  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 

engaged  in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some 

persons  skilled  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  estab- 

I     lished  factories    at  Palermo,  which  rose  rapidly  into  celebrity. 

'     Thence  the  trade  spread  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France ;  but  in 

I     most  of  these  countries    the    manufacture  was  long  deemed  of 

i     greater  importance  than   the  production  of  the  raw  material. 

!     France  owes  her  present  superiority  in  the  trade  to  the  patriotic 

j     exertions  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of  mul- 

f     berry-plants,  and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of 

i     establishing  plantations.    James  I.  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 

production  of  raw  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  Eng-land :  since  his  time 

the  experiment  has  been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  has 
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been  attended  witli  complete  success.  Similar  trials  have  also 
been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result  has  not  yet  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  patriotic  projectors. 

SBcnoiT  V.  Hie  Monarchy  of  the  Franks,  under  the  Merovingian 
Dynasty, 

The  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gaul,  imder  a  chief 
named  Mere-wig,  from  whom  the  dynasty  received  the  name 
Merovingian.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,  a  brave 
warrior^  but  the  slave  of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered 
to  the  vnfe  of  one  of  his  officers  occasioned  a  revolt  j  HUderik 
was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidius,  or  Giles,  proclaimed  king. 
After  an  exile  of  eight  years,  Hilderik  was  restored,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tranquillity. 
Hlodo-vTig  was  the  next  sovereign :  his  harsh  German  name  was 
softened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodovecus,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (a.d.  481),  Clovis 
had  scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year;  the  ardour  of  youth 
combined  with  the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to 
foreign  conquests ;  for  the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity 
of  its  waters,  and  its  atmosphere^  continually  attracted  fresh 
hordes  to  the  lower  Hhine,  who  sought  admission  into  the  Belgic 
colony.  Clovis  foimd  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  frontiers,  and 
invaded  the  Koman  province.  Near  Soissons  he  ^icountered 
Syagrius,  the  son  of  his  father^s  rival,  Egidius,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, 
but  that  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit ;  Alaric  11. 
sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Clovis,  by  whom  he  was 
beheaded. 

The  neighbouring  princes  now  eagerly  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  conqueror ;  he  chose  for  his  queen  Hlodohilde,  or  Clotilda, 
whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  Burgundians.  Clotilda  was  a 
Christian;  she  laboured  earnestly  to  convert  her  husband,  and 
especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and  life  were  endangered  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called  the 
Allemans.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  he  owed  the  great  victory  of 
Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.d.  496). 
He  gave  the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  could  ride  round 
while  he  himself  slept  after  dinner,  a  gift  very  characteristic  of  a 
conqueror,  who  felt  that  he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new 

^  The  other  Franka  were  named  Ripe-warians ;  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the 
'     of  the  Rhine. 
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dominions.  Soon  afterwards  be  undertook  new  conquests.  Ad- 
Tancing  in  the  direction  of  Genabum  {Orleans),  be  crossed  the 
Loire^  spreading  eyer3rwbere  tbe  terror  of  bis  name.  Tbe  Bretons, 
long  subject  to  tbe  Romans^  consented  without  reluctance  to  a 
change  of  masters.  Clovis,  baviog  traversed  their  country, 
entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the  bouses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  *  leaving,*  as  the 
contemporary  historian  says,  '  nothing  to  the  wretched  inhabitants 
but  the  soil,  which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away.* 

The  kingdom  established  by  Clovis  extended  from  the  Hhine  to 
tbe  Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean ;  but  its  security  was 
Tery  uncertain.  Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met 
nothing  but  submission  from  the  various  races  settled  in  Gaul ;  as 
soon,  however,  as  he  passed  onwards,  his  nominal  subjects  closed 
upon  his  rear,  retaining  no  more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  fur- 
rowed wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keel.  Neither  was  the  Frankish 
monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers ;  his  army  was  composed 
of  free  men,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  despotic  rule.  They  gave 
to  their  monarch  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing  more.  When 
they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they  assembled,  they 
abandoned  it  without  scruple ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused  to  under- 
take a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  liim  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  not  merely  by  menaces,  but  by  actual 
force. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.d.  511),  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  four  sons,  Ilildebert  (Childebert),  Hlodomer  (Chlo- 
domer),  Hlodher  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric,  who  respectively 
occupied  the  capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Metz.  This 
distribution  gave  rise  to  a  new  geographical  division;  all  the 
districts  between  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle  received 
the  name  of  Oster-rike,  or  Austrasia ;  and  the  country  between  the 
Meuse,  the  Loire,  and  the  ocean  was  named  Ni-oster-rike,  or,  as  it 
was  Latinized,  Neustria.  Ail  that  was  not  comprised  in  this 
division  retained  its  ancient  name  of  Gaul. 

Chlodomer  and  Theodoiic  engaged  in  war  with  Gundumer,  king 
of  the  Burgundians.  In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Vienne 
(a.d.  623)  Chlodomer  was  slain,*  but  Theodoric  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  and  added  the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions. 

*  *  The  brothers  joined  their  forces  tating  the  Bignals  of  the  Franks,  ex- 

atVeserancia,  a  place  situated  in  the  claimed,  **  Come  this  way,  we  are 

territory  of  the  city  of  Vienne,  and  thine.'*  He  believed  them,  and  sparred 

gave  battle  to  Gundumer.    The  Bar-  his  horse  into  the  roidjtt  of  the  enemy, 

gundian  having  taken  to  flight  with  They  surrounded  him,   cut  off  bis 

his  army,  Chlodomer  pursued  him,  head,  and  fixing  it  on  a  pike  displayed 

and,  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from  it  to  their  pursuers.*— Gskoobt  of 

his  fneodfly  the  Buigandlans,  imi-  Touus. 
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Clotilda  took  tlie  guardianship  of  her  infant  granchildren,  but  the 
favour  she  showed  to  the  three  sons  of  Chlodomer  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Childebeii:,  king  of  Paris.  He  secretly  proposed  to 
his  brother  Clotaire  that  they  should  secure  the  persons  of  the 
young  princes,  shave  their  heads,^  and  divide  their  dominions. 
Clotaire  readily  joined  in  the  project,  and  put  the  two  eldest  of 
his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  saved  by  faithful  servants,  cut  off 
his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and,  entering  into  a  monastery,  spent 
a  life  of  celibacy.  Ten  years  after  this  event  Theodoric  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theodobert,  who  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Austrasia.  His  uncles  attempted  to  deprive  Theodobert  of  his 
dominions,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  display  of  his  power, 
they  turned  their  arms  against  Spain,  laid  waste  Aragon,  Biscay, 
and  Catalonia,  stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saragossa,  and  were 
only  induced  to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a 
relic  which,  in  that  superstitious  age,  was  deemed  an  invaluable 
treasure. 

The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople  j  Justinian 
endeavoured  to  win  his  friendship  by  the  cession  of  the  nominal 
claims  which  the  empire  retained  over  Provence,  but  the  Austra- 
sian  monarch  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Totila,  the  emperor^s 
enemy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
northern  Italy.  After  his  return,  the  aimy  he  left  behind  met 
with  some  reverses,  and  the  inflated  vanity  of  Justinian  led  him 
to  issue  a  medal,  on  which  he  styled  himself  Conqueror  of  the 
Franks.  Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  this  arrogance,  that  he 
prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace  and  assail 
Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  this  daring  enterprise  was  frustrated 
by  his  sudden  death ;  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  (a.d.  548), 
while  hunting  the  wild  buffalo,  a  dangerous  sport,  to  which  he 
was  passionately  addicted. 

Theodobald  succeeded  to  the  Austrasian  throne,  but  died  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  seven  years.  Childebert  soon  followed  him 
to  the  tomb,  and  thus  Clotaire  acquired  the  sole,  but  not  the  im- 
disturbed,  possession  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  His  own  son, 
Chramne,  headed  a  revolt  of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  barbarously  put  to  death,  with  his  entire  family,'  by 

1  To  shave  the  head  was  the  form  began  to  fly  towards  the  ships  he 

of  dethroning  a  sovereign  at  this  had  prepared  on  the  sea,  but  whilst 

period.    Among  the  early  Franks  the  he  was  endeavouring  to  save  his  wife 

crown  of  hair  was  as  much  a  symbol  and  children  he  was  overtaken  by  his 

of  royally  as  the  crown  of  gold.  father's  army,   made   prisoner,   and 

«  *The  two  armies  having  come  bound.    When  the  news  was  brought 

to  an  engag.'ment,  the  count  of  the  to  Clotaire,  he  ordered  that  the  prince, 

Bretons  ran  away,  and  was  slain  in  together  with  his  wife  and  daughters, 

Aight,  after  which  Uram  (Chramn^)  should  be  burned.    They  shut  them 
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command  of  his  cruel  father.  The  chroniclers  add,  that  Clotaire 
died  the  next  year  (a.d.  5G1),  at  Compiegne,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  son's  death,  and  at  the  preci:^  hour  of  the  horrid  hutchery. 

Clotaire  left  four  sons, — Charibert,  Gontram,  Chilperic,  and 
Sigebert,  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that 
followed  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  crimes  of  two  infamous  women,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  the 
wives  of  Sigebert  and  Chilperic  Fredegonda  had  won  her  way 
to  the  throne  by  murdering  Galswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rivaL 
During  the  long  period  over  which  their  resentments  spread  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  anything  but  murders  and  assassinations. 
Fredegonda  procured  the  death  of  Sigebert,  and  afterwards  of 
Chilperic  and  his  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged  against  Merov^, 
who  had  married  Brunilda. 

Childebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert,  and 
that  of  his  uncle,  Gontram ;  aided  by  his  mother,  Brunilda,  he 
maintained  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Fredt'gonda 
and  her  young  son  Clotaire;  but  he  died  early,  leiiviug  two 
children  to  divide  his  distracted  dominions.  Both  of  these  wore 
destroyed  by  Brunilda,  whose  hatred  they  had  provoked  by  re- 
monstrating against  her  crimes,  and  after  a  dreary  scene  of  confusion 
France  was  again  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  under  Clotuire  II., 
son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.d.  613).  His  first  care  was  to 
pumsh  Brunilda,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  mother  and  his  house ; 
she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  camel,  to  the 
derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
finally  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore  her  wretched 
carcass  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers. 

Clotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some  reputa- 
tion ;  but  his  administration  was  deficient  in  vigour,  and  during 
his  reign  several  encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power  by 
the  ambitious  nobles.  His  son,  Dagobert  I.,  succeeded  (a.d.  628), 
and  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  authority  weakened  by  the 
growing  greatness  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace :  he  died  after  a 
feeble  and  dissolute  reign  (a.d.  638),  but  was,  strangely  enough, 
canonised  as  a  saint. 

The  successors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty  j  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who 
finally  acqiured  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy  as  dukes 
of  Austraaia.  Pepin  d*Heristal,  the  greatest  of  these  nominal 
ministers  and  real  monarchs,  governed  France  in  the  name  of 

up  in  a  pcor  hut,  where  Uram,  ex-      it  was  conramed,  with  all  its  in- 
tended on  a  bench,  was  Rtrangled ;      mates.' — Gregobt  of  Tours. 
they  then  set  fire  to  the  hoose,  and 

o2 
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several  successive  kings.  After  his  death  (a.d.  714),  his  power 
descended  to  his  grandson,  Theodobald,  a  child  only  eight  years  of 
age,  who  was  thus  appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet 
sixteen.  Karl,  the  natural  son  of  Pepin,  better  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Martel,  set  aside  this  absurd  arrangement, 
and  succeeded  to  more  than  his  father's  power.  His  numerous 
victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgundians,  Frisians,  &c.,  have 
rendered  his  name  illustrious  ;  but  he  is  more  justly  celebrated  for 
his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  France  (a.d.  732), 
between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  by  which  he  delivered  Christendom 
from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Mohammedan 
yoke.  His  son,  Pepin,  finally  compelled  Chilperic  HI.  to  abdicate 
(a.d.  732),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  from  the  descendants  of  Clovis. 


Section  VI.     The  Lombard  Monarchy, 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove  a  check 
on  the  insolence  of  the  Gepidae.  While  these  barbarous  tribes 
were  engaged  in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity; 
but  when  Alboin  became  head  of  the  Lombard  tribes,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidse, 
purchasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe  of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all 
the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor,  Justin  IL,  imwisely  abandoned 
the  GepidsB  to  their  fate ;  Cunimund,  their  monarch,  hastened  to 
encounter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the  Avars,  but  he  fell  in 
the  field,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his  nation,  and  his 
skull  was  formed  into  a  drinking-vessel  by  his  barbarous  enemy. 
Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  king,  became  the  prize 
and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Gepidse  were 
incorporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  Though  the  Avars 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received 
a  large  share  of  the  spoils ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was 
resigned  to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alboin's  ambition  was  fixed  on  a  higher 
object ;  fifteen  years  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  imder 
Narses  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  they  still  preserved  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin 
encouraged  them  to  hope  that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their 
sway,  and,  to  stimulate  their  ardour,  produced  some  of  its  finest 
fruits  at  a  royal  feast.  When  his  designs  became  known,  adven- 
turers fiocked  to  his  standard  from  the  neighbouring  Sclavonic 
and  German  tribes.     Having  made  every  preparation  for  the 
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expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avan*,  on 
the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  back,  if  they  fuled  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy. 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  pro- 
jects of  the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contumeliously  removed 
from  his  post  by  the  Empress  Sophia;  and  Longinus,  a  person 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  stead. 
Alboin  met  no  army  to  oppose  him  in  the  field ;  few  even  of  the 
cities  ventured  to  resist  his  progress ;  Tidnum,  or,  as  it  began  now 
to  be  called,  Pavia,  almost  alone  closed  its  gates  against  the  con- 
queror, and  detained  him  three  years  before  its  walls.  It  was  at 
length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure  of  hunger;  Alboin  threatened 
a  general  massacre;  but,  his  horse  happening  to  stumble  as  he 
entered  the  gates,  he  believed  that  heaven  had  sent  this  omen  to 
warn  him  against  cruelty,  and  he  assured  the  trembling  multitude 
of  pardon  and  safety.  Before  he  could  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  he  had  so  easily  won,  Alboin  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge 
of  his  wife.  One  evening,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the  skull 
of  her  father,  Cunimund,  fashioned,  as  has  been  stated,  into  a 
goblet,  filled  to  the  brim,  with  an  insulting  message,  that  she 
should  rejoice  with  her  sire.  Rosamond,  stifling  her  resentment, 
simply  replied,  '  Let  the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed ; '  but  she 
secretly  resolved  on  vengeance,  and  by  infamous  means  procured 
two  officers  of  the  household  to  murder  her  husband  (a.d.  573). 
She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  fly  with  her 
paramour  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  where  she  was  poisoned  by  a 
potion  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  partner  of  her  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen 
king  after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation ; 
but  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic. 
His  cruelty  gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distaste  for  royalty,  that 
after  his  death  they  changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten 
years  were  ruled  by  a  federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom 
was  chief  of  some  important  city.  During  this  period  they  made 
several  efforts  to  acquire  possession  of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were 
invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks ;  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  generally  successful,  adding  considerably  to  their  territories 
at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  other  pro- 
vmces  dependent  on  the  Greek  Empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childebert, 
king  of  the  Franks,  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose 
Autharis,  son  of  Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  estixblished  a 
perfectly  feudal  monarchy,  assigning  their  duchies  to  the  dukes  in 
perpetuity,  on  the  condition  of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their 
revenue  to  support  the  royal  dignity;  they  could  not  be  depn\M^ 
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of  their  possessions  except  for  high  treason,  but  they  held  power 
only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  similar  form  of  government  seems 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Franks  almost  from  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy  j  but  feudal  law  first  received  a  complete  form 
among  the  Lombaixls,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  succession, 
acquisition,  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations  were  gene- 
rally derived  from  their  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  to  invade  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Byzan- 
tine by  subduing  a  great  part  of  ancient  Samnium,  which  he 
formed  into  the  duchy  of  Benevento.  Autharis  died  without 
issue  (a.d.  690),  afker  a  brief  but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown 
was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin. 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  either  Arians  or  pagans ;  but 
Agilulf,  instigated  by  his  queen,  established  the  Catholic  faith 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  chastised  several  dukes  who  made 
this  change  a  pretext  for  rebellion.  His  son  and  successor,  Ada- 
luald,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance 
which  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Lombards.  The  Arian  party  was,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  raise  another  to  the  throne  j  both  the  rivals,  however, 
died  vTithout  issue,  and  the  general  assembly  chose  Kotharis  for 
their  sovereign  (a.d.  QS&).  Tiaa  monarch  won  the  affection  of  all 
his  subjects  by  the  wise  laws  he  enacted;  he  also  wrested  some 
important  places  from  the  exarch  of  Havenna,  and  reduced  the 
imperial  interest  in  Italy  so  low,  that  it  might  be  said  to  exist 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Lombards.  On  his  death  (a.d.  652) 
a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution  foUowed,  which  was  only 
terminated  by  the  accession  of  Grimvald,  duke  of  Benevento 
(a.d.  662). 

Grimvald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Franks,  who 
invaded  Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he 
repelled  this  invasion  when  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constans, 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Benevento.  But  the  imperialists,  meeting  a  fierce  resistance  from 
the  garrison,  were  soon  forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on 
their  march  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to 
Sicily  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered 
in  a  bath  by  some  of  his  own  servants.  Grimvald  did  not  long 
survive  his  triumph}  he  died  universally  lamented  (a.d.  672),  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  and  uninteresting 
revolutions,  which  deluged  Italy  with  blood. 

The  accession  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  711)  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectified 
the  evils  which  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  into  the 
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administration  of  justice,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  nobles  who 
had  opposed  his  elevation  bj  a  judicious  display  of  courapre  and 
prudence.  Unfortunately,  he  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  at- 
tempt the  complete  conquest  of  Italy ;  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Leo  for  the  de- 
struction of  images.  The  exarchate  was  invaded,  and  Ravenna 
taken ;  but  Liutprand's  success  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  pope, 
who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of  the  Iconoclasts,^ 
was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power  to  the 
Lombards.  At  the  pontiffs  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ravenna;  but  the  Emperor  I^eo,  instead  of 
showing  any  gratitude  to  Pope  Gregory  II.  for  his  interference, 
sent  emissaries  to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  prison 
by  the  prompt  interference  of  Liutprand.  The  Italians,  provoked 
at  Leo*8  fierce  zeal  against  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several 
cities  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Lombard  monarch,  wlio  pre- 
tended to  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pop(>, 
however,  dreaded  Liutprand,  and  sought  a  protector  in  Charles 
Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who  was  equally  hostile 
to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.  Italy  was  now  distracted  by 
religious  disputes  and  political  jealousies,  while  the  death  of 
Liutprand,  at  this  critical  period  (a.d.  743)  afflicted  the  Lombards 
with  a  new  series  of  revolutionary  wars. 

After  some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (a.d. 
751) ;  during  his  reign  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  touched  the 
summit  of  its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  changed  it  into  a  new  dukedom,  and  then  led  his  forces  against 
Rome,  which,  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor,  was  really  governed 
by  the  pope.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Pope 
Stephen  first  applied  for  aid  to  the  emperor,  but  finding  that  the 
Byzantine  court  cared  little  for  Italy,  he  appealed  to  Pepin,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  F'rance.  Pepin  im- 
mediately crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  besieged 
Astulphus  in  Pavia,  and  forced  him  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
cession,  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  Roman  duke- 
dom, but  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  marches  of  Ancona,  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  time  to  compel  the 
fulfilment  of  these  engagements ;  Astulphus  once  more  submitted, 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity; before  his  preparations  were  completed,  however,  he  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  dis- 
tracted by  a  disputed  succession. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Desiderius  prevailed  in  the  contest;  but 

1  Image-breakers. 
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subsequently  being  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power, 
he  tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 
Charles  and  Oarloman,  the  two  sons  of  Pepin.  This  alliance  was 
of  no  long  duration ;  Charles  divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of 
hep  barrenness ;  and  Desiderius,  in  revenge,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  pope  to  anoint  Carloman's  children  monarchs  of  the 
Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily 
refused ;  Desiderius  invaded  his  dominions,  and  the  pope,  unable 
to  make  effective  resistance,  placed  himself  imder  the  protection  of 
Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  Charlemagne.  The 
king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  a  brief  war,  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by  the  capture  of  Pavia 
(a.d.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent  into  France, 
wbere  they  died  in  obscurity ;  Charlemagne,  as  conqueror,  received 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 


Section  Vn.     The  Anglo-Saxons. 

When  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ; 
the  inhabitants,  unable  to  protect  themselves,  deserted  their  habi- 
tations, and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods.  The  retreat  of 
the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  temporary  respite ;  but  when  the 
invasions  were  renewed,  domestic  rancour  prevented  their  com- 
bining for  their  common  defences.  Vortigem,  prince  of  Dumno- 
nium,  advised  his  countrymen  to  seek  foreign  aid  j  and  they  invited 
the  Saxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had  gradually 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of 
Jutland ;  their  piratical  vessels  scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe  j 
and  the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  were  frequently 
plundered  by  their  corsairs,  or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  their  warlike 
tribes  none  enjoyed  greater  authority  than  the  two  brothers 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Woden,  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these  leaders  the  application  of 
Vortigem  was  made;  they  readily  accepted  his  invitation,  and, 
accompanied  by  about  sixteen  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  landed 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  The  Picts  and  Scots  were  subdued  with  facility, 
but  the  adventurers,  instead  of  returning  home,  invited  over  fresh 
hordes  of  their  countrymen,  and  received  from  Germany  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  thousand  men.  A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars 
ensued,  in  which  the  Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the 
Angles,  continually  supported  by  crowds  of  volunteere  from  Ger- 
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Bany,  trimnplied  over  the  Britons,  and  finally  drove  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountiuns  of  Wales 
ind  ComwalL  The  straggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fears,  and  ended  in  the  division  of  southern  Britain  into  seven 
Baxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerfid  of  the  Saxon 
monarchies.  Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a  pagan,  had  married 
a  Christian  princess,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Cliaribert,  one  of  the 
Niccessors  of  Clovis,  and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exer- 
cise of  her  religion.  Bertha,  by  the  excellence  of  her  conduct, 
acquired  considerable  influence  over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband 
md  his  courtiers;  her  popularity  was  probably  one  of  the  principal 
circumstances  that  encouraged  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  send 
missionaries  into  England.^  Augustine,  the  chief  of  the  mission, 
was  honourably  received  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert  (a.d.  507),  and 
began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  Ethelbert  and 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  were  soon  received  into  the 
church,  and  Augustine  was  consecrated  the  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  are  totally 
ievoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separate  kingdoms  is 
tittle  more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be 
made  in  favour  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  zealously  laboured  to 
sxtend  the  power  of  the  Romish  See  in  England,  and  founded  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  So  considerable  were  his 
power  and  fame,  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  friend- 
ihip  and  alliance.  Offa,  at  his  desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin 
U>  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  this  learned  Saxon  became  the 
emperor's  preceptor  in  the  sciences.  To  Alcuin  France  was  in- 
debted for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted  of  in  that  and  the 
following  ages ;  the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Fulden,  Soissons, 
and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increase ;  those  of 
which  he  was  not  the  superior  and  founder  being  at  least  en- 
lightened by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the  benefits 
he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a.d. 
799),  as  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke 
down  the  Mercian  power,  uded  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with 

'  It  is  said  that  this  prelate,  while  country  thej  belonged,  and,  being 

ret  in  a  private  station,  beheld  some  to'd    the}'  were  An^Ii,    exclaimed, 

Saxon  youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  *  They    would    not    be    Angli^    bat 

ilave-roarket  at  Rome.    St  rack  with  Angeli  (angels),  if  they  were  Chris- 

their  beaaty,  he  inquired  to  what  tiaos.* 
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which  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the 
subject  nations.  His  policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valour,  and 
both  enabled  him  to  unite  the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly 
monarchy,  possessing  tranquillity  within  itself,  and  secure  from 
foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  occurred  (a.d.  827)  nearly 
four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SARACENIC  POWER. 


Section  I.  Political  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Ead  at  the 
cofnifig  of  Mohammed, 

THE  leign  of  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justininn, 
at  Contjtantinople,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  At  his  death  (a.d.  67ft)  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  amply  justified  his  choice  ;  but 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  lasted  only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Maurice,  who  inherited  many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well 
as  his  crown.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  directed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Persia,  which  had 
been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars  since  the  death  of  the 
great  Nushirv^n.  Hormiiz,  the  son  and  successor  of  that  monarch, 
was  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram^  a  brave  general,  but  a  feeble 
statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and  Khosni,  or  Chosroes,  the 
legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice 
levied  a  powerful  army  to  restore  the  royal  exile^  and  intrusted 
its  command  to  Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of 
Persian  descent  The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success ; 
Bahram,  driven  beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Khosni, 
grateful  for  his  recovered  throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  incapacity  of  his 
generals,  and  his  own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
soldiers;  they  mutinied,  and  marched  to  Constantinople  under 
the  command  of  one  of  their  centurions,  named  Phocas.  Had  the 
metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedition  might  have  been  easily 
qaelled ;  but  the  licentious  populace,  disgusted  by  the  parsimony 
of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession, and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace.  The 
unfortunate  emperor  was  compelled  to  abdicate;  Phocas  wan 
tomoltuously  invested   with   the   purple,  and   welcomed.  \a\a 
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Constantinople  by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The 
tyrant  commenced  his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary where  he  had  sought  refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  suc- 
cessively before  his  eyes,  and  then  putting  the  deposed  monarch 
to  death  by  torture  (a.d.  602).  One  of  the  royal  nurses  attempted 
to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her  charge,  by  presenting  her  own 
child  to  the  executioners  in  his  stead  j  but  Maurice  refused  to 
sanction  the  deceit,  and,  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  necks 
of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  ^  Righteous 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments  !  * 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory, who  received  in  return  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  But 
his  subjects  soon  discovered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a  mis- 
creant to  the  virtuous  Maurice.  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa, 
invited  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  scarcely  had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when 
the  citizens  and  imperial  guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas 
in  chains,  and  sent  him  a  helpless  captive  to  his  rival  (a.d.  610). 
Heraclius  reproached  him  with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the 
deposed  tyrant  simply  replied,  'Wilt  thou  govern  better  ? *  These 
were  the  last  words  of  Phocas;  after  suffering  much  Variety  of 
insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  mangled  body  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the 
calamities  his  crimes  had  produced  ;  Khosrii  Parviz  had  no  sooner 
learned  the  sad  fate  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled 
the  entire  strength  of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise 
system  of  persecution  which  had  been  gradually  established  both 
by  the  Byzantine  prelates  and  emperors  supplied  the  invader 
with  allies  in  every  province ;  the  Jews,  the  Nestorians,  and  the 
Jacobites  believed,  with  reason,  that  they  would  find  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox  Christians ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates,  when  insurrec- 
tions were  raised  in  their  favour  throughout  Syria.  Khosrii,  vic- 
torious in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty, — the  restoration  of 
the  Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Heraclius  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Antioch  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
the  account  of  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  en- 
couraged by  the  Persians,  wreaked  dreadful  vengeance  on  the 
heads  of  their  Christian  persecutors  (a.d.  614).  The  fugitives 
from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  But  Egypt 
itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been  heard  since  the  reign 
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of  Dioclesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a  time  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire  (a.d.  616).  Asia  Minor  waa  subdued  with 
equal  facility;  in  a  single  campai«rn)  the  armies  of  the  Persiana 
idvanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphoi-os,  and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  waa 
in  sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople. 

Constantinople  itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  Avars,  that 
Heraclius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital,  and  seeking 
refuge  with  bis  treasures  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  this  dishonourable  measure  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  patriarch ;  but  his  prospects  appesured  to  become  darker  every 
hour;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous  attack,  had  nearly  seized  the 
capital,  and  the  ambassadors,  sent  to  supplicate  pardon  and  peace 
from  Khoeru,  were  dismissed  with  contumely  and  acorn;  the 
Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace  until 
either  Heraclius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  footstool,  or 
had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years  Heraclius  had  patiently  witnessed  the 
calamities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  hia 
Bubjects ;  but  this  last  insult  roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and 
he  entered  on  a  career  as  glorious  as  his  former  inactivity  had 
been  disgraceful.  He  did  not  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to 
attack  tbe  Persian  camp  at  Chalcedon ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  and  fortified  himself  on  the  ground  where 
Alexander  had  fought  the  battle  of  Issus,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  cf  Scanderoon,  whose  excellent  harbour  offered  a  good 
station  for  the  imperial  fleet.  A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian 
cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quartei-s  in  Cappadocia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Halys  (Kizil  Innak),  and  to  mature  his  plans 
for  one  of  the  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history,  —  the 
invasion  of  Persia  through  its  northern  provinces  (a.d.  623). 
Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Heraclius,  with  a  chosen  band  of  five 
thousand  men,  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  assembled 
his  forces  from  the  southern  regions,  and,  joined  by  the  Christians 
of  Armenia,  entered  the  province  of  Atropatene  (Azerbtjdn). 
Tauris  (Tabriz)^  the  ancient  and  modem  capital  of  the  country, 
was  taken  by  storm,  almost  in  sight  of  Khosru*s  army.  Several 
equally  glorious  campaigns  followed ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia 
was  overrun  by  the  victorious  Byzantines;  they  defeated  the 
Asiatics  wherever  they  encountered  them,  and  marched  in  one 
direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in  the  other  to  Ispahan,  destroying 
in  their  progress  all  Khosrii^s  splendid  palaces  and  plundering  hia 
hoarded  treasures.  Khosrii  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  mighty 
work  of  min,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  offered  him 
by  the  conqueror.    His  subjects  soon  lost  all  regard  for  a  monaick 
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whom  they  deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  desolation  of  his  country ; 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  he  was  deposed  by  his  eldest 
son,  Shiroueh,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to  death. 

After  six  glorious  campaigns^  Heraclius  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, bringing  with  him  the  wood  of  the  '  True  Cross,'  which 
Khosni  had  taken  at  Jerusalem, — a  precious  relic,  which  was 
deemed  a  more  splendid  trophy  of  his  victories  than  all  the  spoils 
and  conquests.  The  kingdom  of  Persia,  exhausted  by  the  late 
sanguinary  contest,  was  left  to  perish  under  the  accumulated  evils 
of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes  of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles, 
a  succession  of  weak  sovereigns,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and 
terrible  enemy.  The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in 
Arabia  already  began  to  spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate 
to  the  degraded  and  decaying  monarchies  of  Byzantium  and 
Persia. 

Victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  and  bravest  of 
his  soldiers  had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  treasury  was 
empty,  taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  provinces, 
and  the  emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efforts,  sunk 
into  hopeless  lethargy.  "While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty 
honours  of  a  triumph,  the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of 
Syria ;  thenceforth  the  empire  sunk  rapidly  before  their  fanatic 
valour ;  and  in  the  last  eip:ht  years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost 
to  them  all  that  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


Section  U,    State  of  Arabia  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular 
triangle,  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ;  its  extreme 
length  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
seven  hundred.  Though  it  contains  several  lofty  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, the  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  level,  sandy,  and 
arid  plains,  which  can  support  but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  there  is  scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ;  the  winds  frequently  come  loaded  with 
pestilential  vapours,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand  that  have 
overwhelmed  not  only  caravans  but  entire  armies.  The  high  lands 
that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished  by  a  supeirior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  an^  hence  this  part  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  called  Happy  Arabia :  but  the  groves  even  of  this  favoured 
district  are  thinly  scattered ;  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small ; 
and  the  country  could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose 
eyes  were  unaccustomed  to  vegetation,  and  who  had  often  felt  the 
want  of  a  cooling  shade  or  a  refreshing  drink.     The  northern  part 
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of  Arabia  is  occupied  by  ranges  of  naked,  rocky  mountains,  from 
which  it  received  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  or  the  Stony ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  rugged  and  desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient 
times  the  great  high-road  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  south- 
eastern Asia. 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  immixed  race ;  they  boast  that 
their  country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  little  that  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conqueror.  In  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  Romans  made  Arabia  Petrsea  a  province; 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and 
about  tiie  time  of  Mohaomied^e  appearance  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Najashi  of  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is 
not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  well  made,  able  to  endure 
great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  and  education,  reckless  of 
danger.  In  all  his  pleasures,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  he  makes  the 
horse  and  camel  of  his  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants. 
The  horse  of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper,  and 
power  of  endurance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of 
this  animal  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  derived  from  an 
Arabian  stock.  The  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  desert  are  re- 
garded by  the  Arab  as  scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient 
and  powerful  animal  supplies  him  with  milk  for  his  sustenance, 
transports  his  property  and  family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert 
to  another,  and,  when  occasion  requires,  enables  him  to  pursue  or 
fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  incredible  speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  of 
idolatry,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets;  but, long  before  the  coming  of  Mohammed, they  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  great  variety  of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  others  embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became 
Christians.  Unfortunately,  Christianity,  when  introduced  into  the 
peninsula,  had  been  deeply  sullied  by  man's  devices ;  the  different 
Christian  tribes  were  imbued  with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and 
hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than  Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid 
imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  investigate  questions  beyond 
the  powers  of  man's  understanding;  and  the  consequence  was  so 
abondant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  that  one  of  the  early  fathers 
dc»aibed  Arabia  as  the  land  most  fruitful  in  heresies. 

The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ; 
hut  their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the 
national  religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from 
the  earliest  ages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  im- 
portant routes, — that  between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that 
between  Abyssinia,  or  Upper  Egypt,   and  south-eastexii  AsvSb. 
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Commerce  flourished  under  the  sanctuary  of  religion.  The  temple 
of  Mecca  was  regarded  as  the  national  metropolis  of  the  Arabic 
faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared  in  the  peninsula ; 
its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  rank  above  the  other  tribes, 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by  the  Ethiopians, 
in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  considered  the 
great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further  ex- 
tension of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the  soil  is  a  rock, 
and  the  waters  brackish.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city, 
and  good  fruits  cannot  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the 
gardens  of  Tayef,  which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the 
temple  erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to 
Ishmael,  who  fixed  his  residence  there,  because,  as  their  traditions 
assert,  the  brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was 
directed  by  the  angel.  It  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  city  i^ 
as  commentators  suppose,  it  was  the  Mesha  which  Moses  mentions 
as  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Joktan.* 

Medina,  called  Yatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Mohammed, 
enjoys  more  natural  advantages  than  Mecca ;  but  it  is  not  so  con- 
veniently situated  for  traffic.  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been 
always  jealous  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccans,  and  this 
probably  induced  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when 
he  was  banished  by  their  rivals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ;  they 
were  enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of 
which  their  rich,  harmonious  language  affords  peculiar  facilities. 
A  meeting  of  the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets 
recited  their  compositions,  and  those  which  were  judged  the  best 
were  preserved  in  the  public  treasury.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  seven  poems  called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on 
Egyptian  silk  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or 
temple  of  Mecca.  Science  was  not  similarly  valued ;  their  history 
was  confined  to  genealogical  tables ;  their  astronomy,  to  such  a 
rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark  the  variation  of  the 
seasons ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  them  four  peculiarities,-— 
turbans  instead  of  diadems ;  tents  instead  of  houses ;  swords  instead 
of  fortresses ;  and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

^  Gen.  x«  and  ^^xx't 
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Sscnoir  HI.     The  Preaching  of  Mohammed, 

Mohammed,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  founder 
of  a  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  globe,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  His  father,  Abdallah,  was  an 
idolater ;  but  his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  from  her  early  instructions  he  probably 
derived  the  religious  impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished 
even  in  boyhood.  Both  his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child, 
but  their  place  was  supplied  by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb  and 
Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  became  a  tender  parent  to  the 
orphan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accompanied  Abu-Taleb  on  ^ 
mercantile  journey  into  Syria,  and  soon  after  made  his  first  cam- 
pedgn  against  some  neighbouring  tribes  of  predatory  Arabs. 

From  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in 
trade.  He  displayed  so  much  talent^  that  a  rich  widow,  named 
•  Kadijah,  appointed  him  her  chief  factor ;  and  after  some  years  was 
so  pleased  with  his  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand 
in  marriage,  and  made  him  master  of  her  splendid  fortune.  After 
his  marriage  Mohammed  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca, 
and  it  must  be  added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortime. 
The  earliest  use  he  made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind 
guardian  and  uncle  Abu-Taleb,  who  had  fallen  into  distress ;  he 
placed  Abu-Taleb  above  want,  and  undertook  the  education  of  a 
portion  of  his  family. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next  fifteen 
years,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  interval  was 
spent  in  maturing  his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contem- 
plated. Every  year  he  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira, 
near  Mecca,  where  he  spent  his' time  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
His  travels  as  a  merchant  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal forms  of  religion  that  then  prevailed  in  the  East.  A  singular 
dream  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Deity  to  recon- 
cile all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  cave  he  dreamed  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet. 
On  his  return  he  announced  his  mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once 
recognised  his  claims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son 
of  Abu-Taleb,  by  Abu-Beker,  0th man,  and  a  few  friends  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence.   • 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons  resigned 
to  the  divine  will  j  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which 
Mohammed  pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel,  and  which,  as  he  did 
not  then  know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly, 

s 
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lie  coinmunicated  orally  tci  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were 
preseryed  by  them  in  a  volume,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or 
book  that  ought  to  be  read.  The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was 
slow;  many  of  Mohammed's  friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims 
with  something  like  horror ;  and  three  years  elapsed  before  he  ven- 
tured to  announce  his  mission  publicly.  Having  invited  his  friends 
and  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet,  he  declared  to  them  that  God 
had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity ;  Ali, 
with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly  offered  to  support 
the  prophet's  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests  doubted  or 
laughed  them  to  scorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay,  Moham- 
med began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place. 
Converts  were  made  slowly;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed 
doctrines  that  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived 
from  the  worship  of  the  Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most 
remarkable  for  their  zeal,  were  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon 
their  homes,  and  seek  refuge  in  Abyssinia;  but  the  spirit  of 
Mohammed  quailed  not;  he  refused  to  quit  Mecca,  and  when 
asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a  season  he  replied,  *  Were  my 
enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my 
left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence.' 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca  Mohammed 
preached  his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Arabia.  Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  of  Yatreb,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  Medina,  whom  peculiar  circumstances 
rendered  attentive  to  his  claims.  The  Yatrebites  had  just  con- 
quered a  Jewish  tribe ;  they  heard  their  captives  boast  of  their 
speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and,  supposing 
that  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected  deliverer,  they  re- 
solved to  conciliate  his  favour;  Mohammed  profited  by  their 
delusion;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
imposture,  though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebites,  and  some  other 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto 
preached  patience  and  submission  under  persecution,  directed  his 
disciples  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  declaring  that  all 
who  died  in  defence  of  his  person  or  his  creed  would  assuredly 
inherit  Paradise.  At  the  same  time  ho  averred  that  he  had  been 
taken  up  int3  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and  admitted  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan  chiefs,  enraged  at  his 
hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and  he  could  only 
save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event,  called 
Hejira  (the  flight),  occurred  about  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  pro- 
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phet's  age  (^D.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  bj  all  Mohammedan 
nations.  • 

Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Yatreb ;  he  changed  its 
name  to  Medinet  al  nabi  (t?ie  city  of  the  projthet),  or  Medina  (the 
city),  which  it  still  retains.  Converts  flocked  to  Medina,  and  were 
formed  into  warlike  bands,  which  infested  all  the  roads  to  Mecca, 
and  took  severe  vengeance  for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master. 
The  plunder  was  shared  equally  among  the  soldiers;  enthusiasm 
generally  insured  success;  and  warriors  from  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula  were  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory.  In 
one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  the  Meccans  and  Mussul- 
mans, near  the  well  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the  point  of  being 
defeiUed,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of  dust  and 
flung  it  towards  the  enemy,  exclaiming,  *  May  their  faces  be  con- 
founded I '  This  simple  action  revived  the  courage  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to 
ascribe  to  a  miraculous  interposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  his  religion ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and 
toleration ;  he  now  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating 
the  true  faith  by  the  sword,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on 
idolaters  and  unbelievers.  '  In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  scimetars,' 
he  declared, '  Paradise  is  prefigured;'  and  this  sublime  orientalism 
was  long  the  favourite  war-cry  of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became 
special  objects  of  his  hatred  ;  he  seemed  to  have  hoped  that  they 
would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Messiah,  but  they  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures  to  believe  that  the  libe- 
rator of  Israel  should  be  descended  from  the  bond-woman.  A 
severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  the  pride  and 
fiuiatidsm  of  Mohammed ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  of  his  com- 
panions in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  sanguinary 
character.  The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely  than  their 
adversaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for  their 
existence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  made 
one  great  effort  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  in 
Medhia,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  '  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,'  exclaimed  the  prophet,  *  it  is  now  our  turn 
to  go  in  search  of  them.' 

After  this  defeat  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage ; 
Mohammed  rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia, 
his  followers  received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  nor 
were  they  undeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pre- 
tended prophet  indulged.  At  length  he  marched  agsiost^^c^^ 
d2 
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but  found  the  defiles  which  led  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned 
to  alldw  of  an  attack  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  concluded  a  truce,  much  against  the  will  of  his 
followers,  by  which  a  peaceful  admission  into  the  city  was  secured 
to  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling  that  his  power  waa  now 
established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  inviting  the  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of  Persia  and 
Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples.  Khosrii  Parviz,  who  then 
ruled  in  Iran,  was  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter  in  which  '  a 
poor  lizard-eater,'  as  the  Arab  waa  then  called  by  his  haughty 
neighbours,  dared  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  '  the  king  of 
kings.*  He  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sador with  insult;  when  this  waa  told  to  Mohammed  he  exclaimed, 
'  Thus  God  hath  torn  his  kingdom.' 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triumph 
of  Islamism.  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with 
unparalleled  magnificence ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  by 
worshipping  in  the  Kaaba;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by 
his  presence,  that  many  of  his  former  enemies,  and,  among  others, 
the  chief  guardian  of  the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  ^proclaimed  them- 
selves his  disciples.  Soon  after  this  success  he  began  his  first 
foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he  sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor 
of  Bosrah  having  been  murdered  at  Muta,  a  little  town  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  an  army  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Zeid,  the 
freedman  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  Mussulman 
general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were  slain ;  but  the 
command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of  Walid,  he  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Medina  laden  with  booty.  This 
success  induced  Mohammed  to  break  his  truce  with  the  Meccans ; 
disregarding  their  remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he 
marched  against  the  city ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery 
Khaled,  and  the  prophet  with  difficulty  prevented  his  followers 
from  involving  his  fellow-citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre. 
The  Kaaba  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of 
idolatry  were  removed  from  this  national  sanctuary;  the  only 
emblem  of  former  superstition  permitted  to  remain  was  the 
celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs  had  venerated  • 
from  an  unknown  age,  the  reverence  for  which  was  too  deeply 
graven  in  their  heai*ts  to  be  easily  eradicated.  This  success  led  to 
the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northern  Arabian  tribes :  ambas- 
sadors flocked  to  congratulate  the  prophet  from  every  side ;  the 
lieutenant  of  Khoani,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became 
a  Mussulman  ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Najashi  of 
Abyssinia  held  in  Arabia  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  the  imdisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula. 
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Hia  two  great  objects  seemed  thus  to  be  effected ;  Arabia  wap 
liberated  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers^  and  the  Arabs  began  to 
regard  themselves  as  one  nation.  A  second  expedition  against  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine,  or,  as  it  was  still  called,  the 
Eoman  empire,  was  crowned  with  success ;  and  so  rapid  bad  been 
the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when  the  prophet  performed  his  last 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  his  followers  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  warriors,  independent  of  women,  slaves,  and  other 
attendants. 

On  his  return  to  Medina,  a  poison  (which  Mohammed  had  taken 
from  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this  means  of  testing 
his  claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah)  began  to  show  its  effects.  lie 
was  seized  with  mortal  disease ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  his  favourite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whose 
prudence  he  depended  for  concealing  any  incautious  avowal  he 
might  make  under  the  pressure  of  sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  he  died,  declaring  with  his  last  breath  that  he  was  about  *  to 
take  his  place  with  his  fellow-citizen  on  high,^  moaning  the  angel 
Gabriel.  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no  successor,  owing  to 
the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  Ali,  the  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir  of  his 
power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beautiful  step- 
daughter, Fatima,  the  wife  of  AIL 

Section  IV.    Early  Progress  of  the  Saracens. 

The  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  after 
Mohammed's  death  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice 
of  a  successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary 
tastes  and  ascetic  manners  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  fierce 
soldiery  j  and  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had 
once  charged  with  infidelity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute, 
the  controversy  was  decided  by  Omar's  proffering  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Abii  Bekr,  the  father  of  Ayesha,  and  one  of  Mohammed's 
most  faithful  followers. 

Abu  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Khaliph,  or  vicar,  which  thence- 
forth became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having 
superintended  the  sepulture  of  hb  illustrious  predecessor  at 
Medina,  the  khaliph  sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  im- 
postor, who,  following  the  example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  to 
found  a  new  religion.  Mosseilama  and  his  followers  were  exter- 
minated by  the  gallant  Khaled,  sumamed,  from  his  fiery  valour, 
'  the  sword  of  God,*  and  Islamism  was  thenceforward  established 
in  Arabia. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  for  the 
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energetic  spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abii  Bekr  prepared 
to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both  of  which  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  deplorable  weakness.  Os^ma^  the  son  of 
Zeid,  ravaged  Syria,  while  the  province  of  Irdk,  the  ancient 
Babylonia,  was  subdued  by  Khaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a 
more  important  enterprise ;  circulars,  announcing  the  undertaking, 
were  sent  to  the  principal  Arabian  tribes ;  and  the  army  which 
assembled  on  the  occasion  was  the  most  numerous  that  had  yet 
been  raised  by  the  Saracens.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a  large  detachment  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at  Gaza, 
where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division  commanded 
by  Abu  Obeidah.  The  khaliph  invjBsted  Amni  with  the  supremo 
command  of  the  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah*s  division  to 
Khaled.  The  latter  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Bosra, 
and  after  gaining  several  other  advantages  over  the  Eomans  laid 
.  siege  to  Damascus. 

It  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  after  viewing  the  lovely  and 
fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands  from  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly  Paradise  designed  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  The  fiery  Khaled  recited  this 
tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  as  he  led  them  before  the 
walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardour  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that 
bordered  on  insanity. 

Heraclius  eent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the  capital  of 
Syria,  but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed  j  and  in  the  last  of 
these  battles  more  than  half  their  number  fell  in  the  field.  This 
calamity  led  to  the  fall  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was 
stormed  by  Khaled  just  as  the  other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah. 
A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the  generals  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation ;  but  mercy  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were  spared.  Abii 
Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken  (a.d.  634)  ; 
his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he  pointed 
the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collecting  the 
scattered  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order 
which  they  hold  to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  moderation ;  he 
did  not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired 
by  his  victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers 
and  to  the  poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access,  no  petitioner  for 
mercy  or  claimant  of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence ; 
both  by  precept  and  example  he  laboured  to  maintain  the  re- 
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publican  simplicity  so  remarkable  in  the  early  hiHtnrr  of  the 
Saracens ;  and  though  the  partisans  of  All  regard  him  as  a  usurper, 
thej  still  reverence  his  memory  on  account  of  his  moderation  aod 
his  virtue. 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  army.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Damascus ;  but,  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude, 
he  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  petty  jealousy,  and  transferred  the 
command  of  the  army  from  K haled  to  Abu  Oboidah.  The  conquest 
of  Syria  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Yezdijird,  the 
last  monarch  of  the  Saasanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover 
Ir^,  under  the  command  of  Ferokshad,  a  goncral  of  high  reputa- 
tion. Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  rdying  upon 
the  impetuous  courage  of  his  soldiers,  eagerly  sought  a  general 
action;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain  efforts  to  protract  the 
war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  iu  the  plains  of  Kadseah, 
orKadesia.  The  battle  lasted  several  days,  and  ended  in  the  almost 
total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  army,  while  the  loss  of  the  Arabs 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated  standard  of 
Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith,  G&vah, 
but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs,  to  the 
length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  of  fifteen,  enriched  widi 
jewels  of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  was  broken  up  for  distribution.  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich 
booty  obtained  by  the  *  sons  of  the  desert/  who  were  yet  ignorant 
of  its  value.  '  I  will  give  any  quantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a 
little  white,'  was  an  exclamation  made  after  the  battle  was  over 
by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who  desired  to  exchange  gold,  which  he 
had  never  before  seen,  for  silver,  which  he  hod  learned  to  appre- 
ciate (A.D.  63d). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaders  with  fresh 
bodies  of  enthusiasts.  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia 
was  fought  at  Navahend  (a.d.  641).  Noman,  the  leader  of  the 
Saracens,  attacked  the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments ;  nothing 
could  resist  the  fury  of  the  onslaught;  the  Persian  linos  were 
completely  broken ;  it  was  a  carnage  rather  than  a  battle.  For 
ten  years  Yezdijird,  *  a  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild,'  protracted  a 
faint  but  unyielding  resistance ;  he  was  at  length  slain  by  a  miller 
with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  (a.d.  651).  Thus  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  Ardeshur, 
Shah-pur,  and  Nushirvan. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  successful  in  Syria;  Abu  Obeidah'a 
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caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Khaled,  and  rendered  victory- 
more  secure,  though  less  rapid.  Citj  after  city  yielded  to  the 
Moslems,  and  the  army  which  Heraclius  sent  to  the  defence  of  his 
unfortunate  subjects  was  irretrievably  ruined  in  the  battle  of 
Yermuk.  Inspired  by  this  victory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  four  months  reduced  the  garrison  to  such  dis- 
tress that  a  surrender  was  unavoidable.  The  Ehaliph  Omar  came 
in  person  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  holy  city.  His  equipage 
was  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  that  still  prevailed 
among  the  Saracens.  He  rode  upon  a  camel,  with  a  sack  of  com 
and  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle  to  supply  his  wants  during 
the  journey.  A  wooden  platter  was  the  only  utensil  he  brought 
with  him ;  his  dress  was  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a  single 
slave  constituted  his  attendance  and  escort.  In  this  guise  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers, 
and  preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.  He  then  signed  the  capitu- 
lation, securing  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person, 
property,  and  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
tribute,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph  (a.d.  637).  In  his 
triumphal  entry  the  khaliph  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in 
familiar  conversation  with  Sophronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect  from,  the  fanaticism  of  his 
followers  by  this  exhibition  of  confidence.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  he  refused  to  pray  in  any 
of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  example,  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque.  He  chose  the 
ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood  for  the 
foundation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name ;  and  as  it  was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing 
the  spot  to  his  soldiers  by  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his 
robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Bercea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  by  the 
Saracens;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months,  but  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Gukinna,  with  several  of 
his  principal  officers,  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Antioch 
and  Csesarea  were  taken  with  less  difficulty ;  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  fled  from  the  province,  and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful efforts,  followed  him  to  Constantinople.  In  six  years  from 
their  first  appearance  in  Syria  the  Saracens  completed  the  conquest 
of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured  their  acquisitions 
by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 
'Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amrii,  and  subdued  without  much 
difficulty.  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  it  was 
finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of 
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Bterature  and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  the 
Khaliph  Omar  was  assassinated  bj  a  slave  (a.d.  64.3).  During 
Ids  reign  of  ten  years  and  a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that 
Qiej  had  subdued  Syria,  Chaldsea,  Persia,  and  Eg3rpt;  taken 
fliirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles;  destroyed  four 
thousand  Christian  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and  built 
fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soon- 
Bees,  and  is  equally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  His  severity  and 
dmplicity,  which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  successors.  He  had  no 
■tate  or  pomp;  he  lived  in  a  mean  house;  his  mornings  were 
spent  in  preaching  or  praying  at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  public  market-place,  where, 
clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  administered  justice  to  all  comers, 
directed  the  afiairs  of  his  increasing  empire,  and  received  ambassa- 
dors from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  East.  To  him  the 
Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Ilejira  as  a  fixed  era ; 
before  his  reign  they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars, 
fiunines,  plagues,  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty.  He  was 
lihe  first  to  establish  a  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities 
Df  the  empire.  Before  his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless 
mdependence,  would  submit  to  no  restraint,  and  the  immense 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  had  caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers 
m  the  seats  of  government,  that  cities  became  nearly  as  insecure 
places  of  residence  as  the  open  country.  Omar  also  established  a 
regular  system  of  pay  for  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  pensions  for  the 
wounded  and  disabled ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed, 
those  who  had  borne  the  dangers  and  difiiculties  that  beset  the 
hx)phet  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  having  been  rendered 
izicapable  of  acquiring  fresh  plunder  by  wounds  and  age,  would 
bave  perished  miserably,  but  for  the  provision  which  Omar  made 
for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  will,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new 
khaliph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-Affan,  whose  pliancy 
of  disposition  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation. 
The  change  of  their  sovereign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest 
•mong  the  Saracens.  They  ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to 
land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Moawiydh,  the  governor  of  Syria,  sub- 
clued  the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.d.  647),  while  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  armies  penetrated  into  Armenia  and  Nubia.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  was  a  still  more  important  acquisition :  it  yielded  to 
Ifoawiyah  almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated  Colossus  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  hundred 
Bamels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.     Othman's  weakness 
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soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptian 
army  revolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him  in  Medina ;  their  dis- 
contents were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  Ali,  but  the 
insurgents,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated 
vengeance,  retraced  their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace 
(a.d.  666).  The  Koran  stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman  is  said 
to  be  still  preserved  at  Damascus. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaliph.  His  accession 
was  the  signal  for  disorders  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
Saracenic  empire.  His  old  enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mo- 
hanuned,  excited  a  revolt  in  Arabia,  affecting  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  Othman,  though  she  had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ; 
Moawiyah  headed  a  revolt  in  Syria ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of 
Egjrpt  set  their  sovereign's  authority  at  defiance.  The  first 
combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha,  who  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner.  Ali  not  only 
spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a  large 
pension. 

Moawiyah  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  affected 
zeal  for  religion  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Prophet,  while  bis  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs 
of  Mecca  procured  the  support  of  many  who  had  yielded  reluc- 
tantiy  to  the  sway  of  Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the 
plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more 
than  ninety  days  were  spent  in  indecisive  skirmishes.  At  length 
Moawiyah,  finding  his  forces  rapidly  diminishing,  adopted  the 
following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommendation  of  Amni; 
he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pike, 
and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  both  armies, 
that  he  was  willing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this  sacred  code. 
All's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce ;  two  commissioners 
were  chosen  to  regulate  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  Amru,  who 
appeared  on  the  part  of  Moawiyah,  contrived  to  have  his  friend 
proclaimed  khaliph.  The  war  was  renewed,  but  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought.  At  length  some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally 
at  Mecca,  and  began  to  discuss  the  calamities  that  threatened  the 
ruin  of  Islamism.  One  of  them  remarked  that  no  one  of  the 
claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they  had  jointly 
and  severally  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and  brought 
religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate 
Amrii,  Moawiydh,  and  Ali.  The  two  former  escaped ;  Ali  became 
a  victim  (a.d.  661),  and  Moawiyah,  without  much  resistance, 
became  chief  of  the  Saracenic  empire,  and  founded  the  Ommiade 
dynasty  of  KhaUphs. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his  last 
hiess,  declared,  'The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty 
ears  after  my  death ; '  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  after 
le  event,  it  was  singularly  fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
ad  son-in-law.  Ali*s  memory  is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussul- 
lans ;  he  was  inferior  in  statesmanship  to  his  predecessors,  but  he 
ras  certainly  the  most  amiable  of  the  khuliphs.  His  mildness, 
laddity,  and  yielding  disposition,  which  rendered  him  so  beloved 
1  private  life,  were,  however,  fatal  to  him  in  an  age  of  distraction 
nd  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  reverted  long  after  his 
eath;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  succeediog 
haliphsy  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
Bsassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
Lli,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with 
jesA,  solenmity ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of 
hese  events  are  so  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  sup- 
ose  the  bursts  of  grief  they  witness  to  be  caused  by  some  recent 
nd  overwhelming  calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  had 
een  suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty  the  military 
pirit  of  the  Arabs  was  restored  to  its  former  strength.  Egypt 
unished  an  excellent  key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa. 
hrioe  the  Saracens  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise 
g^ainst  the  countries  west  of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  per- 
sverance  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed 
nis  extended  through  northern  Africa  to  the  shores  of  the 
Ltlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had 
Bceived  from  his  sovereign,  Koderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into 
ipain  (a.d.  710).  A  numerous  army  of  adventurers  crossed  the 
traits,  and,  aided  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews, 
abdued  the  entire  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
jstrict  in  the  Asturian  mountains.  Not  content  with  this  success, 
he  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  through  France  to 
he  Loire ;  they  even  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest  which  would 
lave  subjected  all  Christendom  to  their  yoke ;  they  proposed  to 
xmquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then,  descending  the 
Danube,  to  exterminate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital  they  had 
ilready  twice  assailed.  The  valour  of  Charles  Martel,  who  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Saracens  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Tours  * 
A.D.  732),  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohaumiedan  yoke.  His 
prandson  Charlemagne  drove  the  Saracens  back  to  the  Ebro ;  and 
hough  they  subsequently  recovered  their  Spanish  provinces,  they 

'  Gibbon  calls  it  the  battle  of  Tours.  French  historians  place  it  nearer 
Poitiers. 
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were  forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from  the 
descendants  of  Moawiyah  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Mohammed, 
the  grandson  of  Abbas,  had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  party 
i^  support  the  rights  of  his  house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence 
in  Syria  sent  emissaries  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
secure  partisans  for  an  approaching  struggle.  On  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  his  son  Ibrahim  succeeded  to  his  influence  and  his 
claims;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative  of  his  party 
into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first  time 
raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by 
the  colours  chosen  as  their  cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous 
badge  of  the  Abassides,  white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the 
Fatimites,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  wife  of  Ali.  Abiil 
Abbas,  sumamed  Al  Saffah,  or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  last 
of  the  Ommiade  line  near  the  river  Jab,  and  not  only  put  him  to 
death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes  of  his  family  whom  he  could 
seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the  khaliphs,  from  Moawiyah 
downwards,  burned  their  mouldering  contents,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  living  at  Damascus 
after  their  submission,  under  what  they  believed  the  safe  protection 
of  Abdallah-Ebn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khaliph.  One  day,  when 
they  were  all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  had  been  invited 
by  the  governor,  a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement, 
presented  himself  before  Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enume- 
rating the  crimes  of  the  house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance 
on  their  devoted  heads,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which 
their  existence  exposed  the  house  of  Abbas.  'God  has  cast 
them  down,'  he  exclaimed;  'why  dost  not  thou  trample  upon 
them?' 

This  abominable  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abdallah 
gave  the  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had  abeady  prepared, 
and  ordered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in 
his  presence.  When  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be 
piled  together,  and  carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap. 
He  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  plat- 
form, and  there  they  revelled  in  a  gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of 
the  u  roans  and  agony  below  I 

Abd-er-rahman,  ^e  youngest  son  of  the  late  khaliph,  alone  es- 
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iped  from  ibis  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a  series  of  almost 
credible  adyentures  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly 
,tached  to  the  memory  of  Moawiyah,  chose  him  for  their 
tyereign,  and  he  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty 
'  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edrissites  of 
[auiitania,  and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa. 
Bagdad,  founded  by  Almansur,  became  the  capital  of  the  Abbasside 
ynasty.  The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of 
dence,  literature,  and  the  arts,  especially  Hanin-al-Ilashid,  the 
ero  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  ^d  his  son,  Al  Mamun.  The  love 
f  learning  spread  from  Bagdad  into  the  other  Saracenic  countries ; 
lie  Ommiade  khaliphs  founded  several  universities  in  Spain,  the 
Tatimites  established  schools  in  Egypt,  and  the  Mohammedan 
tations  were  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  physical  science, 
vhile  Europe  remained  sunk  in  barbarism.  The  Saracenic  empire 
[radually  passed  from  splendour  into  weakness ;  the  Turkish  mer- 
enaries  employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became  the  masters  of 
heir  sovereign ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  empty  title, 
7aa  finally  abolished  (a.d.  1268). 
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CHAPTER  in. 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


Section  L    The  Life  of  Charlemagne, 

npHE  Papal  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
-*-  France  was  something  more  than  a  mere  form ;  it  was  a 
ratification  of  his  claims  by  the  only  authority  that  was  respected 
by  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  gave  military 
aid  to  the  popes  in  their  wars  with  the  Lombards,  and  openly 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  church.  The  French 
king  intrusted  the  command  of  the  armies  he  employed  in  Italy 
to  his  youthful  son  Charlemagne.  This  prince  also  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  adding  the  fine  province  of  Aquitaine  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin  did  not  long  survive  this  acquisition ;  he  divided  his 
dominions  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman.  Their  mutual 
jealousies  would  have  exploded  in  civil  war,  but  for  the  judicious 
interference  of  their  mother  Bertha.  At  length  Carloman  died 
suddenly ;  his  wife  and  children  fled  to  the  Lombards ;  his  sub- 
jects, with  one  accord,  resolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their 
sovereign;  and  thus  the  French  monarchy  was  again  reunited 
imder  a  single  head.  The  protection  granted  to  the  family  of 
Carloman  was  not  the  only  ground  of  hostility  between  Charle- 
magne and  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius  j  Charlemagne  had 
married,  and  afterwards  repudiated,  that  monarch's  daughter; 
Desiderius  threatened  war,  but  had  not  the  means  of  executing  his 
threats ;  Charlemagne  was  prevented  from  crossing  the  Alps  by 
the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  his  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons  and  other  Germanic  tribes  were  still  sunk  in 
idolatry ;  they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  provinces  of  the 
Christian  Franks,  and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  religion.  A  missionary,  St.  Libuinus,  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convert  the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  against  their  idolatry  ;  irritated  by  his  reproaches  they 
expelled  him  from  their  country,  burned  Uie  church  erected  at 
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Tenter,  and  dew  the  Christians.  The  general  convocation  of 
i  Franks,  called,  from  the  time  of  meeting,  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
s  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the  presidency  of 
larles ;  its  members  regarded  the  massacre  of  De  venter  as  a  just 
svocation,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxons.  As  the 
lembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  at  once  a  convention  of  the 
tates  and  a  review  of  the  military  power  of  the  Franks,  an  army 

15  in  immediate  readiness  ;  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Khine, 
ptured  their  principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol, 
d  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  con- 
ict.  He  had  scarcely  returned  home,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  Italy  to  rescue  the  pope  from  the  wrath  of  Desiderius,  who, 
raged  at  the  pontiff's  refusal  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  sons 

Carloman,  had  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Cliarlemagne 
reed  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  was  already  descending  from 
le  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  ha\'ing  com- 
enced  his  march.    Desiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check 

16  Franks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himselt 
>  in  Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year's  siege  :  during  the 
(erval  Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
ithusiasm  by  the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
B  camp  Pavia  surrendered,  Desiderius  and  his  queen  were  con- 
led  in  separate  monasteries,  and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by 
le  kings  of  Lombardy,  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French 
onarch. 

A  Saracenic  prince  sought  refuge  in  the  French  court,  and 
usuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees.  The 
ontier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owing  to  the  disputes  that 
ivided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne  gained  a  deci- 
ve  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragossa,  but  before  he  could 
Hnplete  his  conquest  he  was  recalled  home  by  a  dangerous  revolt 
?  the  Saxons.  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the 
illant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assailed  on  its  return  by  the 
fascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Roncesvalles,  and  almost  wholly 
estroyed. 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons  which  recalled  Charlemagne 
X)m  Spain  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had  witnessed  since 
lie  days  of  Attila.  Witikind,  prince  of  Westphalia,  was  the  leader 
f  this  dangerous  revolt ;  he  had  united  his  countrymen  into  one 
leat  national  confederacy,  and  long  maintained  a  desperate 
fcruggle  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  monarchy.  He 
ras  at  lenp^h  irretrievably  routed,  and,  submitting  to  the  con- 
neror,  became  a  Christian.  Several  minor  revolts  in  his  extensive 
mninions  troubled  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled  them 
Hf  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  both  by  subduing  the 
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Saxons  and  destroying  the  last  remnant  of  the  barbarous  Avars 
who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The  brief  intervals  of  tranquillity 
were  spent  by  this  wise  monarch  in  establishing  schools  and 
encouraging  science  and  literature.  In  these  labours  he  was 
assisted  by  Alcuin,  an  English  monk,  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  of  his  age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at 
this  time,  that  embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant 
contemporary  sovereigns.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  sent 
from  the  renowned  ttanin-al-Rashid,  khaliph  of  Bagdad ;  among 
the  presents  they  brought  were  some  beautiful  pieces  of  clock- 
work, which  were  regarded  as  something  almost  miraculous  in 
western  Europe,  where  the  mechanical  arts  were  still  in  their 
infancy. 

But  a  new  enemy  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  France,  whose 
incursions,  though  repelled,  filled  the  monarch  with  bodings  of 
future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  pirates 
from  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whose  thirst  of  plunder 
was  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  wrongs  that  their 
brethren  the  Saxons  had  endured.  At  their  first  landing  in  France 
they  had  scarcely  time  to  commit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on  the 
news  of  the  dreaded  king's  approach.  Charlemagne  saw  their 
departing  ships  without  exultation ;  he  burst  into  tears,  and  pre- 
dicted that  these  '  sea-kings '  would  soon  prove  a  dreadful  scourge 
to  southern  Europe. 

Probably  about  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  courage  he  had 
learned  to  dread  during  his  expeditions '  into  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, three  ships  of  a  similar  character  to  those  described  entered 
one  of  the  harbours  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  established  their 
dominion  over  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  given  it  the 
name  of  Angle-Land,  or  England. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same  doubts  as 
in  France.  The  Saxon  graf,  or  magistrate  of  the  district,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore  to  enquire  who  these  strangers  were,  and  what 
they  wanted.  The  foreigners,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked 
him  and  his  escort  without  provocation,  slew  them  on  the  spot, 
pillaged  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  then  returned  to  their  ves- 
sels. Some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  discovered  that  these 
pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normans,  names  with  which  the  ears 
of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to  become  sadly  familiar. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Normans  Charlemagne  was  induced 
to  visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Bene- 
ventum,  and  to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  his  insurgent  subjects.  He 
succeeded  in  both  enterprises,  and  the  grateful  pontifi'  solemnly 
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lowned  bis  benefiictor  Expbbob  of  thb  West.  A  project  was 
ooo  after  formed  for  re-establishing  the  ancient  Roman  empire, 
xj  uniting  Charlemagne  to  the  Byzantine  empress  Irene,  but  thia 
ras  preyented  by  the  factions  of  Constantinople ;  the  degraded 
Ireeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  vigorous  administration  of 
nch  a  soyereign  as  the  restorer  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Charlemagne  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equaUy  between 
bis  three  sons ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the  arrangements  were 
ii  progress,  and  Louis,  the  weakest  in  mind  and  body,  became 
K>Ie  heir  to  the  empire.  His  claims  were  solemnly  recognised 
n  a  national  assembly  of  the  Frank  nobility,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Nx>n  after  which  the  emperor  died,  in  the  seyenty-seoond  year  of 
lis  age. 

Section  IL    Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Carlovmgian  Dynady, 

The  Western  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  extended 
^m  the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe  and  Raab  in  the  east^  and 
W>m  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  and  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river 
ISyder,  which  separated  the  Germanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinavian 
lordes,  or,  as  they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes 
ind  Normans.  It  consequently  included  all  ancient  Gaul,  a  great 
lortion  of  Spain  and  Italy^  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lupecially  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Baleares,  western  and  northern 
Skrmany,  with  a  considerable  part  of  Pannonia,  or  Hungary.  No 
Ifther  European  power  could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks ;  the 
bonarchies  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia 
jrere  not  yet  founded ;  England  was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy; 
8ie  Saracenic  empire  in  Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions, 
tad  the  Christian  kingdom  of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling 
bto  existence ;  finally,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  sunk  into  hope- 
bes  lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued  existence  only  to  the  decay 
tf  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Arabs,  after  the  seat  of  the 
Dudiphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  But  the  continuation  of  an 
knipire  including  so  many  nations  essentially  difierent  in  interests, 
bbits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sovereign. 
Louis  the  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  was 
teficient  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  should  possess;  foolish, 
Ireak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  make  himself  beloved,  and 
lie  failed  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen, 
Bermengarde,  Louis  sanctioned  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard, 
bid  forced  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the 
isierical  tonsure,  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking 
k  share  in  temporal  affairs. 
^  Louis   chose    for  his  second  wife  Judith,  the  daughter   of 
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a  Bavarian  count  His  three  sons  were  indignant  at  a  marriage 
which  threatened  to  produce  new  sharers  in  their  inheritance,  but 
nearly  four  years  elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  such  an 
event.  At  length  the  empress  gave  birth  to  a  child,  afterwards 
Imown  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  popularly  said  to  be  the  son 
of  her  unworthy  favourite,  Bernard,  count  of  Barcelona.  The 
three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
new  brother,  but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father  to  dismiss  his 
ministers  and  divorce  his  wife.  After  a  desultory  war  Louis 
prevailed  over  his  rebellious-  children,  but  the  fatigues  of  cam- 
paigning broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
inglorious  life. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  laid  in  the  grave,  when  his  sons,  Louis 
the  Germanic  and  Charles  the  Bald,  took  up  arms  against  their 
elder  brother  Lothaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  battle  at 
Fontenay,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  flower  of  the  ancient  Frank 
nobility  (a.d.  841).  After  a  desultory  war  the  brothers  finally 
agreed  on  a  partition  of  the  empire,  by  which  Lothaire  obtained 
Italy  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  IVance;  Louis  received  his 
father's  Germanic  dominions ;  and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the 
provinces  of  France  west  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone,  together 
with  the  Spanish  marches  (a.i>.  843).  Thus  Charles  the  Bald 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  properly 
so  called,  for  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Franks  were  Germans 
in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  family  of  Charlemagne ;  it  is 
suffident  to  say,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  imder 
Charles  the  Fat,  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.d.  884), 
but  he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became 
inevitable ;  from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and 
Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  their  origin  to  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  The  titles  of  duke  and  count  in  that  age  conferred 
nearly  despotic  sway  over  the  provinces.  The  great  feudatories  of 
the  crown  were  invested  not  merely  with  the  administration  of 
justice  and  regulation  of  police  in  their  respective  districts,  but 
had  also  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of  the 
revenue.  The  union  of  such  different  and  important  departments 
of  government  in  a  single  person  must  necessarily  have  been 
dangerous  to  royal  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  ambitious 
nobles  to  proclaim  their  independence.  Charlemagne  saw  this 
evil,  and  endeavoured  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great 
duchies  into  several  counties;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among  his 
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losteritj,  rival  competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of  powerful 
sudatories^  offered  the  restored  duchies  as  tempting  bribes,  and 
arther  weakened  themselves  by  alienating  the  royal  domains  to 
ecure  the  favour  of  the  Church.  Taking  advantage  of  this  im- 
lolicy,  the  dukes  and  counts  contrived  to  make  their  dignities 
lereditary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovation  was  not  only  sanctioned 
fj  Charles  the  Bald,  but  extended  to  all  fiefs  (a.d.  877)  in  a  par- 
lament  held  at  Chiersi,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  The 
irindple  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oundation  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calamitous 
irars  between  rival  nobles  which  convulsed  all  central  and  south- 
vestem  Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
;reat  Teutonic  race.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
hey  became  formidable  as  pirates  to  western  Europe ;  they  par- 
icularly  infested  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France.  Their 
eaders  assumed  the  title  of  sea-kings,  though  the  linHits  of  each 
oyalty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  deck  of  a  single  vessel,  and  all 
aperiority  was  at  an  end  when  the  expedition  was  over.  A  sea- 
ing  had  only  to  announce  his  intention  of  undertaking  some  hue- 
ineering  enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
outh  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  his  associates.  Whither 
lie  adventurous  sea-king  would  steer,  provided  that  there  appeared 

reasonable  chance  of  plunder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
D  him  and  his  associates.  They  landed  on  spots  where  they  were 
Mst  expected ;  no  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex ;  the  fate  of 
U,  whether  they  submitted  or  resisted,  was  the  same;  but 
lie  special  objects  of  their  vengeance  were  the  clergy  and  the 
hurches,  because  they  regarded  Uiemselves  as  the  avengers  of  the 
isults  offered  to  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with  which  Christian 
Dvereigns  afflicted  his  worshippers  in  their  dominions. 

Thierry  has  collected  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  sea-king 
K)m  the  Icelandic  sagas.  '  He  could  govern  a  vessel  as  the  good 
ider  manages  his  horse,  running  over  the  oars  whilst  they  were  in 
lotion.  He  would  throw  three  javelins  to  the  mast-head,  and 
atch  them  alternately  in  his  hand  without  once  missing.  Equal 
nder  such  a  chief,  supporting  lightly  their  voluntary  submission 
nd  the  weight  of  their  coat  of  mail,  which  they  promised  them- 
alves  would  soon  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the 
irates  held  their  course  gaily,  as  their  old  songs  express  it,  sJong 
lie  track  of  the  swans.  Often  were  their  fragile  barks  wrecked 
od  dispersed  by  the  north  sea  storm,  often  did  the  rallying  sign 
amain  unanswered;  but  this  neither  increased  the  cares  nor 
iminished  the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  at  the 
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wind  and  waves  from  whicH  tliej  had  escaped  unhurt.     Their 
song  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was — 

The  force  of  the  storm  helps  the  arms  of  oar  rowers. 

The  hurricane  is  carrying  us  the  way  which  we  should  go. 

Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  these 
formidable  pirates  is  derived  from  the  aagaSy  or  songs  of  the 
Skalds :  these  singular  compositions  are  imlike  any  other  form  of 
literature;  they  are  records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  measured 
prose,  in  which  no  notice  is  taken  of  historical  events^  and  no 
regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  SkaldS)  or  bards,  were  more  honoured  by  the  Scandinavians 
than  their  priests )  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  any 
regular  sacerdotal  caste^  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  prided 
themselves  on  defying  the  gods  themselves;  thus  Qauthakor, 
when  asked  his  religion  by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  was  anxious  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  his  countrymen,  replied,  'My  brothers 
in  arms  and  I  are  neither  Christians  nor  pagans.  We  have  no  faith 
but  in  our  arms  and  our  strength  to  vanquish  our  enemies,  and 
those  we  have  ever  found  sufficient.*  So  far  was  the  character  of 
a  pirate  or  Vikingar  from  being  disgraceful,  that  it  was  eagerly 
sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  only  accorded  to  those 
who  had  given  distinguished  proofs  both  of  their  bravery  in  battle 
and  their  skill  in  navigation.  An  ancient  law  enacted,  tliat  a  man, 
in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single  enemy, 
defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Every  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band  of 
champions,  called  Kempe, — warriors  pledged  to  the  personal 
service  of  their  chief,  and  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  arose 
from  the  performance  of  some  exploit  which  common  fame,  and 
the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might  spread  over  the  north. 

Sometimes  these  warriors,  like  the  Malays  in  Java,  were  seized 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  either  arising  from  an  excited  imagination, 
or  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In  this  state  they  were 
called  *  berserker^*  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sagas. 
Whilst  under  the  influence  of  this  madness,  the  champions  com- 
mitted the  wildest  extravagances ;  they  danced  about,  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  struck  indiscriminately  at  friends  and  foes,  destroyed 
their  own  property,  and  waged  war  against  inanimate  nature, 
tearing  up  rocks  and  trees.  Sivald,  king  of  Sweden,  had  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  became  berserker;  when  the  fit  was  on  them 
they  used  to  swallow  burning  coals  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
fire.  They  and  their  father  were  slain  by  Halfdan,  whom  Sivald 
had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  impatient  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  frantic  princes. 
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Pranoe  sofTered  most  sererelj  from  these  adventurers;  their 
light  barks  ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Elhone,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
Biost  of  the  principal  cities  were  laid  waste ;  Paris  itself  was  thrice 
taken  and  pillaged ;  and  the  French,  at  length  losing  all  courage, 
refused  to  meet  the  northern  warriors  in  the  field,  and  purchased 
their  retreat  with  large  bribes ;  but  this  only  stimulated  the  bar- 
barians to  fresh  incursions  in  the  assured  hope  of  gain.  Nor  were 
the  Normans  regardless  of  permanent  conquests ;  Koric,  a  leader 
of  their  adventurous  bands,  founded  the  Russian  monarchy  towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Iceland  was  colonized,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still  earlier  period ;  and  the 
northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland  were  successively  occupied 
as  convenient  stations  for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  they 
obtained  fixed  establishments  in  France ;  the  province  of  Neustria, 
now  called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  Rollo,  the  chief  of  a 
large  horde  of  these  northern  pirates,  by  Charles  the  Simple 
(aj>.  912) ;  the  province  gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange, 
for  Rollo  becoming  a  Christian  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Robert,  and  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence  and  success  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  new  subjects. 

Charles  also  ceded  to  RoUo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to 
that  part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognised  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  RoUo  came  to  the  borders  of  his  new 
province  to  perform  liege  homage  and  confirm  the  articles  of  peace. 
The  Norman  swore  allegiance  to  Charles,  who  in  return  presented 
his  daughter  to  the  adventurer,  and  gave  him  the  investiture  of 
Neustria.  The  French  prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of 
the  ceremonials  employed  on  all  solemn  occasions,  had  introduced 
the  degrading  prostrations  of  the  Orientals  into  the  forms  of 
European  homage ;  they  now  informed  Rollo  that,  after  receiving 
a  gift  of  so  much  value,  he  should  on  his  bended  knees  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  king.  *  Never,'  replied  the  haughty  barbarian,  '  will 
I  bend  my  knees  before  another  mortal, — never  will  I  kiss  the 
foot  of  man.'  As  the  prelates,  however,  were  urgent,  he  ordered 
one  of  his  soldiers  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  stead.  The 
soldier  advancing  rudely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  by  a 
sudden  jerk  threw  the  monarch  on  the  ground.  The  Normans 
who  witnessed  the  transaction  applauded  their  comrade's  insolence, 
while  the  French  nobles  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  in- 
dignation. The  ceremony  was  continued  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  the  several  Norman  lords  took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance, 
after  which  the  king  returned  to  Laon.  He  had  chosen  this  city 
for  his  capital,  because  Paris  was  included  in  the  fief  of  one  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Neustria  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  piracy  and  plunder  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
devastated  western  Europe ;  the  repetition  of  pillage  had  so  wasted 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  plunder  to  be  acquired  no 
longer  repaid  the  hazards  of  an  expedition ;  and,  as  war  was  no 
longer  profitable,  RoUo  resolved  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  prevent  the  future  incursions  of  his  countrymen  he  fortified  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  restored  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his 
subjects  in  constant  military  training.  Under  Rollo  the  feudal 
system,  which  had  been  slowly  forming,  received  its  full  develop- 
ment; immediately  after  his  baptism  he  divided  the  lands  of 
Neustria  among  his  principal  followers,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave 
the  title  of  count ;  and  tjiese  counts  subdivided  the  land  among 
their  soldiers.  The  Normans  displayed  the  same  ardour  in  culti- 
vating their  new  estates  which  they  had  formerly  shown  in  de- 
vastating them;  the  peasants  resumed  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields;  the  priests  restored  their  ruined  churches;  the  citizens 
resumed  their  trading  occupations;  strangers  were  invited  from 
every  country  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands ;  and  the  most  rigorous 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  perron  and  property. 
Robberies  were  so  efficiently  checked,  that  Rollo  hung  up  a  golden 
bracelet  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine,  which  remained  untouched  for 
three  years. 

While  the  Normans  devastated  the  coasts,  central  Europe  was 
ravaged  by  the  Hungarians,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the 
Magyars,  who  spread  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Germany  suffered 
most  from  their  hostilities,  and  was  the  longest  exposed  to  their 
fury.  These  incursions,  to  which  must  be  added  occasional  enter- 
prises of  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens,  destroyed  the  political 
institutions  that  Charlemagne  had  formed,  and  tlurew  Christendom 
back  into  the  barbarism  from  which  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge. 
England,  under  the  government  of  Alfred,  for  a  brief  space  pre- 
served the  elements  of  civilisation ;  he  expelled  the  Normans  from 
the  island  (a.d.  887),  restored  the  ancient  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  founded  new  schools.  But  his  glorious  reign  was  followed  by 
fresh  calamities;  the  Danish-Normans  reappeared  in  England, 
and  spread  trouble  and  desolation  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  royal  authority  rapidly 
declined  in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  constantly 
increased.  A  change  of  dynasty  was  thus  rendered  inevitable,  and 
the  throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  powerful  or 
most  daring  of  the  nominal  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been 
long  foreseen,  took  place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggard,  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty  (a.d.  087).    Hugh  Capet  possessed  already 
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he  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  he  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of  France 
nd  Neustria,  while  his  brother  Henry  held  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
t  was  not  difficult  for  so  powerful  a  noble  to  furm  a  party,  by 
^hose  favour  he  was  invested  with  the  title,  after  having  long 
njoyed  the  power,  of  royalty  (a.d.  087).  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the 
ate  king's  uocle,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  rights; 
>ut  he  was  betrayed  to  his  rival  by  the  bishop  of  Laou,  and  ended 
lis  days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  the  founder  of  the  Capetian 
lynasty  in  France,  but  for  many  years  after  his  accession  France 
^as  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy.  The  peers 
)f  France,  as  the  great  feudatories  were  called,  still  preserved  their 
ndependence;  and  their  tacit  assent  to  IIugh*s  usurpation  was 
mything  rather  than  a  recognition  of  his  authority.  In  the  south 
>f  France,  Languedoc,  no  notice  was  taken  of  Hugh's  elevation ; 
and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years  dated  their  public  acts  by  the 
nominal  reigns  of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

SscnoN  m.     The  Foundation  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

From  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty 
sf  Verdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  limited,  and  Louis, 
its  monarch|  was  obliged  to  swear,  in  a  national  assembly  held  at 
Marone  (a.d.  851),  that '  he  would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their 
rights  and  privileges.'  His  youngest  son,  Charles  the  Fat,  was 
deposed  by  his  subjects ;  and  Arnold,  the  natural  son  of  Prince 
Carloman,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  of 
electing  emperors  was  thus  established  in  (Germany,  and  it  con- 
tinued almost  to  our  own  times.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis;  the  states  chose  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  as  his  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  the 
legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carloyingians.  On  the  death  of  Conrad, 
the  states  elected  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  as  his  successor 
(a.d.  919),  the  first  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  kings  and  emperors. 

Henry  L  by  his  civil  and  military  institutions  raised  Gennany  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Profiting  by  the 
intestine  commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  the  province  of 
Lorraine,  which  he  divided  into  twe  duchies — that  of  Upper 
Lorraine,  or  the  Moselle,  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant. 
The  former  retained  the  name  of  Lorraine ;  it  was  long  governed 
by  the  family  of  Gerard,  duke  of  Alsace,  whose  descendants 
obtained  the  Germanic  empire  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant 
was  assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  of  Louvain,  whose  descendants 
retained  it,  with  the  titie  of  duke,  until,  on  the  failure  of  male 
heirs,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselvea  xn&sileitft  ol 
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a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfullj  repelled 
the  inyasionfl  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Hunfrarians ;  hj  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  with 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of 
these  barbarians;  and  the  memory  of  his  victory  was  annually 
commemorated  by  a  grateful  people  for  several  succeeding 
centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Henry  secured  the  election  of  his  son  Otho 
to  the  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  frequent 
revolts  of  the  powerful  feudatories,  whose  insubordination  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  his  subjects,  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  One  incident  will  serve  to  mark  the  character  of 
the  age.  During  one  of  the  national  assemblies,  or  diets,  it  was 
debated  *  whether  children  could  inherit  the  property  of  their 
fathers  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grandfathers.'  After  a  long 
discussion  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  sides, 
entered  the  lists;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and 
from  thenceforward  the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be 
fixed. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  taken  the 
imperial  title ;  but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposed 
the  peninsula  to  dreadful  calamities;  it  was  harassed  by  the 
private  wars  of  the  nobles,  and  devastated  by  invasions  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothaire, 
king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss  of  her  dominions  by  Beren- 
ger,  or  Berengarius  the  younger,  supplicated  the  aid  of  Otho,  and 
her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope  John  XH.  (▲  j). 
951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of  the  strongest 
cities,  and  gave  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whom  he  had 
come  to  protect  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown  of 
Italy  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho ;  but  the  tyranny  and 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  the 
German  sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  cross  the  Alps  by 
the  united  entreaties  of  the  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Otho 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  his  rival  could  not 
resist ;  he  marched  directly  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.d.  962).  The  pope  revived  in  his 
favour  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been  thirty-eight  years  in 
abeyance,  proclaimed  him  Augustus,  crowned  him  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  acknowledged  him  supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  the  pontiff's  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration ;  enraged  by 
the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  took 
advantage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  into 
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lliance  with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancieDt  enemy,  and  to  fonn 

secret  league  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelligence  of  John's  treachery  with  great  in- 
ignation ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  held  a  council,  in  which  the 
ope  was  accused  of  the  most  scandalous  immoralities,  and  on  his 
ifusfd  to  appear  he  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  deposed, 
od  a  new  pontdflT,  Leo  VIII.,  elected  in  his  stead.  All  ItaJy,  as 
IT  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  extended,  thus  fell 
nder  the  sway  of  the  Germans ;  there  were  only  some  maritime 
laces  in  Lower  Italy  which,  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  re- 
lained  subject  to  the  Greeks.  Otho  transmitted  this  kingdom, 
nth  the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  successors  on  the  German  throne ; 
ut  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Maximilian  L  no  prince  took  the 
Itle  of  emperor  until  he  had  been  consecrated  by  the  pope. 
Maximilian  designated  himself  *  Emperor  Elect  *  (a.d.  1508),  and 
da  example  was  followed  by  his  successors  down  to  our  times. 

Otho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.d.  975),  and  was  suc- 
eeded  by  his  son  Otho  11.  His  reign  was  occupied  in  sanguinary 
rars,  which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho,  having  married 
he  Greek  princess  Theophano,  claimed  the  provinces  of  Apulia 
nd  Calabria  as  her  dowry.  After  a  tedious  struggle  the  emperor 
79B  mortally  wounded  by  a  poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the 
heeks  (▲.!>.  083).  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by 
idignation  at  the  joy  which  Theophano  showed  for  the  victory  of 
ler  countrymen,  though  it  was  obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  ni.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was  only  twelve 
ears  of  age ;  ambitious  rivals  prepared  to  dispute  his  title,  but 
he  affection  of  the  Germans  for  his  family  enabled  him  to  triumph 
)ver  all  opposition.  His  authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned 
a  Italy,  where  Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such  a 
avourite  with  the  Roman  populace  that  he  deposed  Pope  Gregory, 
nd  gave  the  pontifical  dignity  to  John  XVI.  Otho  hastened  to 
taly,  captured  Rome,  and  put  both  Crescentius  and  John  to  death. 
Chese  severities  did  not  quell  the  turbulence  of  the  Italians ;  fresh 
nsurrections  soon  compelled  the  emperor  to  return  to  the  penin- 
tola,  where  he  was  poisoned  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius,  whom 
le  had  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage  (a.d.  1002).  He 
lied  without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  descended  from  the  Othos  in  the  female  line,  emperor  of 
he  West.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  repeated  insurroctions, 
)oth  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  his 
)iety  and  liberaHty  to  extort  from  him  several  rich  donations, 
^hich  proved,  in  an  after  age,  the  cause  of  much  evil.  His  death 
[a.d.  1024)  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  dynasty. 
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Conrad  II.,  duke  of  Franconia,  being  chosen  by  the  electors, 
united  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Aries,  to 
the  empire.  But  this  was  an  acquisition  of  little  real  value ;  the 
great  vassals  of  the  kingdom,  the  counts  and  the  bishops,  preserved 
the  authority  they  had  usurped  in  their  respective  districts,  leaving 
to  the  emperors  a  merely  nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable 
that  the  high  authority  possessed  by  the  Burgundian  lords  induced 
the  German  nobles  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  was  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted  £resh  privileges  and  grants 
from  every  successive  sovereign ;  Conrad,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
generous  disposition,^  impoverished  the  state  by  imitating  the 
unwise  liberality  of  his  predecessors.  Italy,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  Conrad's  son  and  successor  Henry  III.,  continued  to  be 
distracted  by  rival  factions ;  but  Henry  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  imperial  authority ;  he  deposed  three  rival  popes,  who  claimed 
succession  to  St.  Peter  at  the  same  time,  and  gave  the  pontifical 
chair  to  a  German  prelate,  Clement  H.  He  even  exacted  an  oath 
from  the  Romans  that  they  would  never  elect  a  pope  without 
having  previously  received  the  imperial  sanction.  The  imperial 
power,  wielded  by  an  energetic  monarch  like  Henry,  was  still  for- 
midable, but  its  resources  were  exhausted;  and  when  a  feebler 
sovereign  attempted  to  exercise  the  sway  over  the  church  which 
his  father  had  held,  he  found  the  papacy  stronger  than  the  empire. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  power  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  minority,  for  he  succeeded 
his  father  when  only  five  years  old,  necessarily  weakened  the 
influence  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
of  Europe  at  this  crisis  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
the  popes.  The  Saxon  line,  restored  in  England  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  had  lost  its  nationality;  Edward  conferred  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  dignities  of  his  kingdom  on  foreigners,  or  persons 
remarkable  for  their  foreign  attachments;  and  thus  those  who 
wielded  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  island  were  more  like 
missionaries,  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see,  than  clergy- 
men, attentive  only  to  their  flocks.  In  Spain  the  new  provinces 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  when  the  imity  of  their  empire  was 
destroyed  by  the  subversion  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs,  became 
closely  attached  to  the  Roman  see.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Norway,  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  other  northern  states  gave  addi- 
tional vigour  to  the  papal  power;  for  the  Northerns,  with  all  the 

1  Many  remarkable  anecdotes  are  imperial  service,  Conrad  ordered  that 

related  of  Conrad's  generosity  ;  one  his  boot  should  be  filled  with  gold 

deserves  to  be  recorded.    A  gentle-  coins,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 

man  having   lost   hia   leg   in   the  cure. 
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tal  of  new  conyerts,  became  eager  to  prove  their  Bincerity  bj  some 
iterpriee  in  support  of  the  pontiff,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  great 
irector  of  their  fidth. 

Bnt  the  most  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  church  were  the 
ormaDs  of  England  and  Italy.  William,  the  natural  son  of 
^bert  duke  of  Normandy,  had  been  nominated  heir  of  the  English 
irone  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  no  right  to  make  any 
ich  appointment.  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was 
le  favourite  of  the  English  people,  and  it  was  generally  known 
lat  he  would  be  elected  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  the  Confessor, 
fnfortnnately  Harold's  brother  was  detained  as  an  hostage  in 
Tormandy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  King  Edward,  he 
rossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance.  The  vessel  in 
rhich  the  Saxon  chief  crossed  the  Channel  was  wrecked  near  the 
louth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
lie  age,  the  count  of  Ponthieu  seized  upon  the  shipwrecked 
trangers,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
u^  ransom.  Harold  and  his  companions  appealed  to  Duke 
^illiami  who  procured  their  liberation,  and  invited  them  to  his 
ourt  A  grand  council  of  the  Norman  prelates  and  nobles  was 
len  convoked,  in  whose  presence  William  required  Harold  to 
ffeai  that  he  would  support  with  all  his  might  William's  suc- 
Bssion  to  the  crown  of  fkigland,  so  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  be 
tested  by  the  death  of  Edward.  Harold's  life  was  in  the  duke's 
ower,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  secretly  resolving  to 
iolate  its  obligations.  But  an  artifice  was  employed  which  in 
bat  superstitious  age  was  supposed  to  give  the  oath  such  sanctity 
8  to  render  its  violation  an  inexpiable  crime.  By  the  duke's  orders 
chest  was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  place  of  meeting,  filled  with 
be  bones  and  relics  of  the  saints  most  honoured  in  the  surround- 
ag  country,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  missal  was  laid 
pon  the  cloth,  and  at  William's  summons  Harold  came  forward 
nd  took  the  required  oath,  the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  im- 
necation,  'So  help  you  God,  at  his  holy  doom.'  When  the 
eiemony  was  concluded  the  cloth  of  gold  was  removed,  and  Harold 
huddered  when  he  found  that  his  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  relics 
(f  samts  and  martyrs. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  allowed 
limself  to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  people,  but 
he  papal  clergy  refused  to  recognise  his  title ;  the  pope  issued  a 
>till  excommunicating  Harold  and  his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to 
)uke  William,  accompanied  by  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring 
aid  to  have  contained  one  of  St  Peter's  hairs  set  under  a  valuable 
iiamond.  Thus  supported  by  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the 
leriod,  William  found  no  difficulty  in  levying  a  nmaeioxia  axm^, 
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witli  whicli  lie  passed  over  into  England.  The  fate  of  the  king- 
dom was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and 
his  bravest  soldiers  fell.  William  found  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  England,  into  which  he  introduced  the 
inheritance  of  fiefs  and  the  severities  of  the  feudal  law.  He  de- 
prived the  native  English  nobles  of  their  estates,  which  he  shared 
amongst  his  own  needy  and  rapacious  followers,  and  he  treated  his 
new  subjects  with  more  than  the  cruelty  that  barbarous  conquerors 
usually  display  towards  the  vanquished. 

About  the  same  time  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  southern  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  compose  it  were  shared  among  the  Lombard  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Saracens,  who  harassed 
each  other  with  mutual  wars.  About  a  hundred  Normans,  land- 
ing on  the  coast  (a.d.  1016),  offered  their  services  to  the  Lombard 
princes,  and  displayed  so  much  valour  that  they  obtained  from  the 
duke  of  Naples  a  grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of 
Aversa.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  Tancred,  with  another 
body  of  Norman  adventurers,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Apulia, 
which  was  completed  by  his  son  Robert  Guiscard.  This  warrior 
subdued  Calabria  also,  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of  both  pro- 
vinces. To  secure  his  possessions  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage  and  an  annual  tribute,  on 
condition  of  receiving  investiture.  Nicholas  II.,  who  then  filled 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the 
papacy  gained  important  advantages  at  the  price  of  an  empty  title ; 
he  stimulated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also, 
on  enterprise  in  which  that  adventurer  completely  succeeded. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for 
power  with  the  empire,  the  former  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  powerAd  allies  and  vassals,  while  the  latter  had  given 
away  the  greater  part  of  its  strength  by  the  alienation  of  its 
domains,  to  gratify  the  Church,  or  to  win  the  favour  of  feudatories 
whose  influence  was  already  formidable. 

Sechoit  rV.     State  of  the  East  from  the  EstahUshmmt  to  the 
Overthrow  of  the  Khaltphate, 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  usurpation, 
fSanaticism,  and  perfidy.  In  the  tenth  century  the  evil  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  consummation ;  emperor  after  emperor  perished 
by  poison  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  parricide  and  fratricide 
were  crimes  of  ordinary  occurrence.  A  jealous  rivalry  between 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of  Borne  produced  a 
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isicm  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churelies,  which  the 
mtes  respecting  the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  formal  schism. 
)0e  barbarians  were  converted  to  Christianitj  by  Greek  and 
in  missionaries ;  the  patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the 
ronage  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establi^ments ;  the  Greeks 
ndled  in  the  contest,  and  forthwith  banished  their  Latin  ad- 
saries,  while  the  court  of  Rome  took  revenge  by  describing  the 
>eks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen.  A  brief  display 
vigour  by  Nioephorus,  Phocas,  and  John  Zimisces  arrested  the 
gress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  permanent  establish- 
nts  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  But  Zimisces  was  poisoned 
file  very  moment  when  his  courage  and  moderation  had  averted 
pending  ruin.  Ks  feeble  successors  swayed  the  sceptre  with 
iteady  hands  at  a  time  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the 
roest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  and 
» SeljuMan  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

rhe  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabi- 
its  of  those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the 
agnation  of  Scythia.  Their  uncivilised  tribes  possessed  the 
intries  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  from  the 
er  Oxus  to  the  wall  of  China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide 
ins  had  frequently  devastated  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more 
m  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sovereigns  on  the  throne.  It 
B  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  century  that  they  themselves 
re  invaded  in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  tiie  first  burst  of  their, 
liusiasm,  passed  the  Oxus,  subdued  Eharasm  and  Transoxiana, 
1  imposed  the  religion  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  of 
mors  more  fiery  and  zealous  than  themselves.  Soon  after  the 
ablishment  of  the  khaliphate  at  Bagdad  the  Saracenic  empire 
^  to  be  dismembered,  as  we  have  already  stated ;  and  the 
aliphs,  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  their  armies,  and  surrounded 
[y  by  subjects  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the 
ard  of  their  persons  and  their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries. 
Moutassem  was  the  first  who  levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect 
I  states  (A.P.  833) ;  and  even  during  his  reign  much  incon- 
nience  was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of  soldiers  uncon- 
cted  with  the  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend.  The  evil 
mt  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish  commanders, 
urped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  khaliphs 
e  outward  show  of  sovereignty.  The  change  was  completed  in 
e  reign  of  El  Ehadi  (a.d.  936) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress 
the  revolution,  he  created  a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir- 
-Omra,*  to  whom  far  greater  powers  were  given  than  had 
len  intrusted  to  the  ancient  viziers.  This,  as  might  have  been 
t  '  Lord  of  the  lords,*  or  *  Commander  of  the  commanders.' 
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expected,  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  prevent  The 
family  of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Buy&h, 
usurped  this  high  office  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad;  the 
khaliph  was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was  regarded 
simply  as  the  chief  Iman,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  khaliphate  when  a  new  horde  from 
the  interior  of  Turkistin  appeared  to  change  the  entire  face  of 
Asia.  This  horde,  deriving  its  name  from  Seljuk,  one  of  its  most 
renowned  chiefs,  was  invited  to  cross  the  Oxus  hy  the  Ghaznevid* 
sultans,  who  had  already  established  a  powerful  kingdom  ^  in  the 
east  of  Persia,  and  subdued  the  north  of  Hindostan.  The  Selju- 
kians,  finding  the  pasturages  of  Ehorassan  far  superior  to  those  of 
their  native  count^,  invited  new  colonies  to  the  fertile  land ;  they 
soon  became  so  powerful  that  Togrul  Beg  proclaimed  himself  a 
sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provinces  belonging  to  the 
khaliphate.  Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  became  master  of 
the  khaliph's  person  (a.d.  1055),  and  succeeded  to  the  power 
which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  Bowides.  Togrul  trans- 
mitted his  authority  to  lus  nephew  and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp 
Arslan.'  This  prince  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greek  empire, 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the 
emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  prisoner  (a.d.  1070).  The  distractions 
produced  by  this  event  in  the  Byzantine  dominions  enabled  the 
Turks  not  only  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Syria,  but  also  to  seize 
.  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Under  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan,  the 
Seljiikian  monarchy  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness.  This 
wise  prince  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
wall  of  China.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  vizier  Nezam- 
al-Mulk,  the  sultan  ruled  this  mighty  empire  with  great  justice 
and  moderation,  Asia  enjoyed  tranquillity,  to  which  it  had  been 
long  unaccustomed,  and  learning  and  civilisation  began  to  revive. 

1  The   Ghaznevid   dynasty   was  great  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid 

founded  by  Sebektag^n,  who  is  said  than  its  downfall,  which  we  may  date 

to  have  been  originally  a  slave  (a.d.  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  to 

977).    But  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  whom  it  owes  all  its  lustre  in  the 

that  of  his  son  Mahmiid,  whose  con-  page  of  history  (a.d.  1028).    Little 

quests  in  northern  India  rival  those  more  than  a  century  after  Moham- 

of  a  hero  of  romance.    His  desire  of  med's  death  the  last  of  the  Ghaz- 

conquest  was  rendered  more  terrible  nevids  was  deposed  by  Mohammed 

to  those  he  attacked  by  his  cruel  Gouri^  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 

bigotry,  for  in  every  country  that  he  as  transitory  as  that  which  it  dis- 

subdued  the  horrors* of  war  were  placed. 

increased  bv  those  of  religious  per-  >  The  title  of  sultan,  which  in  the 

secution.    At  his  death  the  empire  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  languages  sig- 

of  Ghizni  included  a  great  part  of  nifies  a  sovereign,  was  first  assumed 

Persia,  Afghanistan,  and    northern  by  the  Ghaznevid  princes. 

India,  to  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  ^  His  name  signifies,  the  Conquer- 

the  Deccan.    But  the  rise  of  this  ing  Lion. 
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in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  a  circumstance  occmrred  which, 
ngh  little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source  of  imparalleled 
fortunes  to  the  East  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  mountain- 
3e  of  Alamut,  and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins, 
Hassan  Sabah.  This  formidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  con- 
fc  to  the  Ismaelian  doctrines,  in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was 
Igled  with  the  darker  and  more  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic 
;Knism.  His  followers,  persuaded  that  obedience  to  the  com- 
lids  of  their  chief  would  insure  their  eternal  felicity,  never 
itated  to  encoxmter  any  danger  in  order  to  remove  his  enemies. 
lissaries  from  the  formidable  Sheikh  al  Jebal  ^  went  in  disguise 
palaces  and  private  houses,  watching  the  favourable  opportunity 
striking  the  blow  to  those  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
b  grand  master.  So  dreadful  was  this  scourge,  that  Oriental 
torians,  during  a  long  period  of  their  annals,  terminate  their 
lOimt  of  each  year  with  a  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  had  fallen 
tims  during  its  course  to  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  After  the 
til  of  Malek  Shah  (a.d.  1092)  disputes  arose  between  his  sons, 
ieh  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
pire.  Three  powerful  sultanies  were  formed  from  its  frag- 
ats,  namely  Iran,  Kerman,  and  Riim,  or  Iconium.  That  of  Iran 
I  the  most  powerful,  for  it  possessed  the  rich  provinces  of  Upper 
ia,  but  its  greatness  soon  declined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of 
es  and  provinces,  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  under  the 
dest  title  of  Atta-begs'  exercised  sovereign  authority.  The 
jiikians  of  Kiim,  known  to  the  crusaders  as  the  sultans  of  Nice, 
Iconium,'  were  first  raised  into  notice  by  Soleiman.  Their  his- 
y  is  important  only  fr^m  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  crusades, 
ese  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the  success  which  attended  the 
ly  wars  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  qualified  inde- 
idence  of  the  late  khaliphs,  who  shook  off  the  Seljiikian  yoke, 
I  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of  Irak  Arabi,  or  the 
rvince  of  Bagdad. 

*  Lord  of  the  Mountain ;  *  from  signifies  '  &ther  or  guardian  of  the 

I  equivocal  sense  of  the  Arabic  prince.' 

rd  Sheikhf  the  name  is  commonly  s  Ck>gni,  or  Iconium.  is  a  city  of 

Bslated  *  Old  Man  of  the  Moun-  Lycaonia  which  these  sultans  made 

B.*  their  capital  after  Nice  had    been 

(  Atkhbeff  is  a  Turkish  word,  and  taken  by  the  crusaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GROWTH     OF    THE    PAPAL    POWER. 


Section  L     The  Origin  of  the  Papacy, 

THERE  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organisa- 
tion of  Christianity  at  its  first  institution  than  its  adaptation 
to  all  times  and  all  circumstances.  Without  entering  into  any 
controverted  question^  we  may  generally  state,  that  in  the  infant 
Church  provision  was  made  for  self-government  on  the  one  hand 
and  general  superintendence  on  the  other ;  and  that,  before  the 
gospel  was  preached  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaa,  the  two  great 
principles  of  the  independence  of.  national  churches,  and  the 
authority  of  a  council  to  insure  the  imity  of  the  faith,  were  fully 
recognised. 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse ;  and  the  Christian  clergy 
were  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however, 
tending  to  the  same  point — acquisition  of  power.  The  emperors  of 
Constantinople  endeavoured  to  make  the  clergy  their  iastruments 
in  establishmg  a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upon 
their  spiritual  guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  temporal  rulers.  Under  these  circumstances  episco- 
pacy formed  a  new  power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continually 
extending,  because  it  was  soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  was 
the  only  bond  which  would  hold  together  nations  differing  in 
language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this  political  use  of  Chris- 
tiauity  naturally  suggested  a  gross  and  dangerous  perversion  of 
its  first  principles ;  when  imity  of  faith  appeared  to  be  of  such 
great  value,  it  was  natural  that  toleration  should  be  refused  to  any 
great  difference  of  opinion,  and  consequently  persecuting  edicts  were 
issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a  still  more 
dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power ;  when 
ecclesiastical  censures  produced  civil  consequences  the  priest  was 
identified  with  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  more 
difficult  to  separate  their  functions.  In  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
also,  the  temporal  power  was  deservedly  hated  and  despised ;  a 
profligate  court,  a  venal  magistracy,  and  a  cowardly  soldiery  con- 
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ituted  the  ordinary  materialB  of  the  imperial  government ;  and. 
impared  with  these,  the  sacerdotal  body,  in  the  worst  8tage  of  its 
(gradation,  had  powerful  claims  to  respect  if  not  to  esteem. 
While  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  injured  by  the  clergy 
iving  temporal  power  forced  upon  them, — in  the  first  instance  at 
ast, — ^without  their  solicitation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
irrupted  by  a  practice  arising  from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
he  saints  and  martyrs  who  had  faced  danger,  torture,  and  death, 
>  promulgate  Christianity,  were  remembered  with  just  gratitude 
hen  that  religion  became  triumphant  Their  bones  were  re- 
loved  from  unhonoured  graves  to  tombs  more  worthy  of  their 
irtues,  and  a  generation  enjoying  the  advantages  that  their  toils 
id  their  blood  had  purchased  testified  its  thankfulness  by  rich  offer- 
igs  at  their  shrines.  Thus  the  avaricious  and  the  designing  were 
onpted  to  multiply  the  number  of  relics,  and  to  exaggerate  their 
aportance,  imtil  the  feeling  of  thankful  reverence  was  gradually 
langed  into  one  of  religious  adoration.  These  steps  in  the  pro- 
ress  of  error  were  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable ;  crafty 
en  propagated  stories  of  miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  the 
artyrs ;  prayers  were  soon  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be 
Msessed  of  such  supernatural  powers;  the  invocation  of  saints 
id  the  worship  of  relics  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of 
lages  and  pictures,  and  to  the  revival  of  many  pagan  ceremonies, 
hich  had,  perhaps,  never  fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
'  the  laity  had  a  far  greater  share  in  leading  to  a  corrupt  use  of 
lages  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy  ;  the  perversion  was  in  many, 
xrhaps  in  most,  instances  forced  upon  the  priesthood  by  the  flock, 
id  it  was  still  further  supported  by  the  monastic  bodies  which 
ive,  in  every  age,  been  the  most  prominent  among  the  originators 
id  supporters  of  every  superstition. 

The  charge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  against  the  Christian 
bnrch  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by  the  Jews 
id  the  Mohammedans.  The  latter  were  far  the  more  formidable, 
r  to  the  arguments  of  truth  they  added  the  weight  of  victory, 
here  was  scarcely  an  Eastern  city  which  was  not  fortified  by  the 
issession  of  some  miraculous  image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium 
'  its  safety ;  but  in  spite  of  this  protection  they  had  fallen,  one 
ker  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of 
le  reproaches  they  encountered,  and  convinced  practically  of  the 
efficiency  of  these  objetets  of  their  devotion,  many  of  the  Eastern 
shops  began  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images,  but  their  exertions 
ere  rendered  unavailiiig  by  the  influence  and  obstinacy  of  the 
xmka,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the  throne  of  Constan- 
Qople, 
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A  fierce  strugrgle  ensued :  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  opposers  of 
images  were  called,  made  a  vigorous  eifort  to  restore  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  worship,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 
754)  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and  sub- 
scribed a  unanimous  decree, '  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ, 
except  in  the  eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that 
image-worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  revival  of 
paganism }  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken 
or  erased ;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  give  up  the  objects 
of  their  private  superstition  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  emperor.' 

The  Iconoclasts  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were  fighting  the 
battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the  safety  of 
their  order  was  compromised  by  the  assumptions  of  volunteer 
instructors  j  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  this  cause  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  the  worshippers  of  images  finally  triumphed.  Still, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  prelates  in  the  East,  Arme- 
nians especially,  who  refused  to  admit  images  into  their  churches. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  Western  Europe,  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  11.  appealed  to  arms 
against  his  sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  pontiff 
found  suflScient  support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins ;  he  had  the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  while 
they  supported  the  worship  of  images  they  were  imposing  a  neces- 
sary restraint  on  Byzantine  tyranny.  The  Lombards  embraced 
the  religious  pretext  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Italy,  but  the  pope, 
finding  that  the  conquerors  were  anxious  to  impose  a  yoke  upon 
him  more  grievous  than  that  which  had  just  been  shaken  ofi^,  in- 
voked the  assistance  of  the  Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  popes  maintained  the  independence  of 
the  Koman  territories,  and  were  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  tem- 
poral princes.  Grateful  for  the  aid  they  received,  the  pontifis,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  decided  tiiat  it  was  lawful  for  the 
Franks  to  depose  an  imbecile  sovereign,  and  substitute  in  his  place 
one  who  had  proved  an  able  protector  of  the  state  and  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  Church ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  s^itence 
Pepin  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Paris. 

The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Three  transactions  combined  to 
give  it  form — ^the  revolt  against  Leo,  the  establishment  of  the 
Koman  principality,  and  the  coronation  of  Pepin.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  popes  were  hurried  forward  by  circumstances  to  lengths 
which  they  had  not  anticipated;  neither  the  second  nor  third 
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regoiy  wished  to  destroy  completely  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
nperor,  and  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of 
onstantine  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lombards  subverted  the  ex- 
ichate  of  Bayenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real  or 
fected,  they  had  established  to  some  extent  the  dangerous  prece- 
mty  that  the  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  withdrawal  of 
leg^ance  in  his  subjects,  though  they  themselves  never  asserted 
ich  a  principle,  and  indeed  seem  never  to  have  contemplated  it 
The  independence  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the  establish- 
lent  of  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted 
om  the  dread  which  the  Latins,  but  especially  the  liomans,  had 
r  the  Lombards.  It  was  impossible  to  revert  to  the  sovereigns 
f  Constantinople ;  independent  of  the  xmpopularity  produced  by 
lelr  Iconoclast  propensities,  they  wanted  the  power  of  retaining 
le  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  government  had  been  offered 
lem ;  there  was  no  choice  between  the  assertion  of  independence 
id  submission  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no  materials  for 
mstructing  a  national  government  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
hurch,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  by  the  pressure 
'  a  necessity  which  was  confessed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
leir  subjects. 

In  sanctioning  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary  pro- 
lunoed  his  opinion  more  as  a  statesman  than  a  prelate.  There 
as  an  obvious  expediency  for  dethroning  the  weak  Chilperic,  and 
ving  the  title  of  king  to  him  who  really  exercised  the  functions 
'  royalty.  There  was  nothing  authoritative  in  the  sentence ;  it 
d  not  command  the  Franks  to  dethrone  one  king  and  elect  an- 
her;  it  merely  declared  that  considerations  of  public  safety  jus- 
fied  a  people  in  changing  its  rulers ;  it  did  nothing  new,  but  it 
tified  what  had  been  done  already.  But  the  new  dynasty  eagerly 
light  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  their  defective  title. 
was  Pepin  and  his  friends,  rather  than  the  pontiff,  who  perverted 
le  opinion  of  a  casuist  into  the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  the  oracle 
'  a  prophet. 

Thus  Popery,  like  most  human  institutions,  was  founded  on 
)inions  in  which  truth  and  falsehood  were  strangely  mixed ;  and 
is  fortunately  easy  to  separate  the  parts.  In  rejecting  the  By- 
ntine  yoke,  the  popes  asserted  a  right  to  resist,  but  not  to  depose 
•vereigns ;  in  becoming  temporal  princes,  they  declared  that  there 
»ald  be  a  union  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  but 
)t  that  they  were  necessarily  connected,  and  sdU  less  that  they 
ere  inherited  of  right  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  finally,  in 
le  most  equivocal  case,  ike  sanction  of  Pepin's  election,  the  pope 
it  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  intelligent  umpire  to 
Made  in  cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  necessarily  that 
f2 
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umpire;  and  still  less  that  he  had  authority  to  act  as  supreme  judge 
in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  that  the 
truths  are  easily  capable  of  being  perverted  into  the  falsehoods, 
and  that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  Ere  a  gene- 
ration had  passed  away,  the  truths  sank  into  oblivion,  and  the 
falsehoods  were  everywhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  foundation  of 
the  papal  system. 

Section  II.  The  early  Bevelopnmd  of  the  Political  System 
of  the  Papacy, 

The  Carlovingians,  grateful  for  the  security  given  to  their  title, 
enlarged  the  papal  dominions  by  territories  wrested  from  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom, — ^the  Greek  exarchate.  To  secure  these  acquisitions 
the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  a  daring  fraud  5  a  forged  deed  was 
produced,  purporting  to  be  a  donation  from  the  first.  Christian 
emperor,  Constantino,  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus  the 
gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the  restitution  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  while  yet 
in  its  infancy,  was  invested  with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  useless  to  expose  the  falsehoods  of  this  audacious  forgery, 
which  is  now  condemned  by  even  the  most  bigoted  writers  of  the 
Komish  Church ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  universally  received  as 
valid,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument  by  which  the 
papal  power  was  established. 

Adrian  I.  was  the  pontiff  who  first  combined  the  elements  of 
the  papacy  into  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  outset  by 
a  difficulty  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundation  of  his  power. 
The  Greek  empress,  Irene,  who  administered  the  government 
during  the  reign  of  her  son,  Constantino  the  Porphyrogennete,  re- 
established the  worship  of  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclasts. 
Adrian,  however,  was  naturally  reluctant  to  return  under  the 
Byzantine  yoke,  and,  were  he  even  so  inclined,  he  would  probably 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Komans ;  the  popes  had  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  sovereignly,  and  the  people  of  freedom;  neither, 
therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  A 
closer  imion  was  made  with  the  Franks,  though  Charles  and  his 
bishops  had  stigmatised  the  worship  of  images,  and  declared  that 
they  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But  the 
pope  foresaw  that  the  use  of  images  would  soon  lead  to  their 
adoration^  and  he  courted  Charlemagne  as  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector. 

Leo  m.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne  the 
standard  of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  receive  the 
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legiance  of  the  Komans.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  has 
een  rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the 
nyereignty  of  Charles ;  but,  in  truth,  the  relations  between  the 
Dntif&  and  the  Frank  monarchs  were  purposely  left  indefinite ; 
ay  attempt  to  state  them  would  have  shown  that  the  claims  of 
oth  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mutual  interests  required  that 
ley  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  explanations  that  might 
revoke  a  contest. 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderation ;  driven 
rem  Rome  by  the  relatives  of  the  latfe  pope,  he  sought  refuge 
mong  the  Franks;  and  Charlemagne  not  only  sent  him  back  with 
powerful  escort  to  his  capital,  but  went  thither  in  ]>orson  to  do 
im  justice.  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the 
nmes  laid  to  his  charge,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he 
Dlemnly  crowned  Charles  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  ceremony 
^as  performed  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
igh^  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who  had  so  «*ecently  stood  before 
is  sovereign  as  a  criminal  making  his  defence,  now  appeared  as 
Is  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest  earthly  title  by  the 
ithority  of  heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the  establishment 
:  an  empire ;  the  successors  of  the  Csesars  must  of  necessity 
rove  formidable  rivals  to  the  successors  of  St  Peter ;  but  there 
ere  many  important  advantages  to  be  gained ;  the  secure  enjoy- 
lent  of  their  temporal  dominions  was  obviously  an  immediate 
jsult,  but  there  was  a  remote  one  of  much  greater  importance — 
le  change  of  the  precedence  universally  conceded  to  the  Komish 
ye  into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  papacy  directly  fixed 
8  attention  upon  destroying  the  independence  of  national 
lurches,  but  assuredly  the  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that 
hich  we  have  been  considering.  The  contests  between  the 
ishops  of  Home  and  Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem 
mes  between  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  were 
Tuggles  for  dignity  rather  than  power.  The  primacy  which 
ioniface  UI.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  was 
3thing  more  than  presidency ;  this  was  a  good  foundation  for  a 
iture  claim  to  supremacy ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such 
aim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probability  is 
i^ainst  the  supposition. 

But  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised  by  the 
jtablishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  inde- 
eni'.ence  of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  In  the 
a^e  of  Charlemagne,  law,  order,  and  intelligence  had  no  sure 
ipport  but  religion;  the  popular  opinion  identified  mtb.  ^ec\a- 
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siastical  influence  all  that  society  enjoyed  or  hoped  for ;  it  was  the 
bond  that  held  the  discordant  parts  of  the  empire  together,  and 
the  emperor  joined  with  the  pope  in  giving  it  strength  and 
unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiffs  from  the  pres- 
sure of  imperial  power  ^  his  successor,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  had 
not  strengtii  of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  empire^ 
while  the  popes  stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  as  they 
slipped  from  his  hands ;  they  began  to  exercise  their  pontifical 
functions  immediately  after  their  election,  without  waiting  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  power;  and  Louis,  embarrassed  by  nearer 
dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpation.  Louis  divided  his 
empire  among  his  sons — a  fatal  error  j  for  in  their  contests  for 
supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the  feudal 
lords  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
Church,  during  the«sanguinary  wars  between  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  were  almost  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  competitors  for  empire  were  weak  and  cruel, 
the  profligacy  of  the  feudal  lords  was  only  equalled  by  their  igno* 
ranee,  and  the  Church  alone  preserved  the  semblance  of  justice. 
The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited  by  the  popular  opinion  in  their  fa* 
vour;  usurpation  followed  usurpation  without  provoking  opposition: 
Charles  the  Bald  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  depose 
him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council  bound  themselves  by  a  canon 
to  remain  united,  *  for  the  correction  of  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the 
people.'  Nicholas  I.,  more  bold  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  con- 
stituted himself  the  judge  of  bishops  and  kings ;  he  deposed  the 
archbishop  of  Eavenna  for  asserting  his  independence,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  restored  until  he  acknowledged  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  holy  see ;  he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lorraine  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal  (a.d.  860).  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine, 
had  divorced  his  first  wife,  Theutberga,  on  a  charge  of  adultery, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  had  chosen  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  called  Valrade,  for  his  second  queen.  The  pope  annulled  the 
second  marriage,  compelling  Lothaire  to  take  back  his  first  wife, 
and  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  after  Theutberga  herself 
had  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  IL  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas :  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors were  excluded  from  the  election,  and  their  remonstrances 
treated  with  neglect.  He  interfered  on  the  side  of  justice,  to 
secure  the  inheritance  of  Lorraine  for  the  Emperor  Louis  11.,  but 
the  pontiff  was  foiled  by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his 
claims  to  decide  between  the  competitors  refuted  by  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Ilheims.    Adrian  resolved  to  conciliate  the  prince 
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lom  he  could  not  Bubdoe,  and  won  Charles  to  submiseion  by 
amising  him  the  succession  to  the  empire.  This  project  was  exe- 
ted  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  VIII. ;  finding  that  the  king  of 
•ance  was  determined  to  have  the  title  of  emperor  on  any  terms, 
,  made  him  stipulate  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Home 
d  its  territory,  and  to  confess  that  he  only  held  the  empire  by 
e  gift  of  the  pope. 

In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (▲.D.  878)  Charles  was  recognised 
r  the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles,  in  the  following  memorable 
ords :  ^  Since  the  Divine  favour,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy 
jostles  and  of  their  vicar.  Pope  John,  has  raised  you  to  the  empire, 
icording  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unani- 
ously  for  our  protector  and  lord.*  The  pontiff  by  no  means 
ifiered  Charles  to  forget  that  the  empire  was  his  gift :  when  the 
Rracens  invaded  Italy  he  wrote  to  Charles  reproaching  him  for  his 
slay  in  affording  succour,  and  desiring  him  to  remember  the  hand 
lat  had  given  him  the  empire,  4est,  if  driven  to  despair,  we 
lould  change  our  opinion.' 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over  the  emperors, 
ley  were  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal  lords,  who 
id  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  to  es- 
bliflh  a  virtual  independence.  They  interfered  in  the  pontifical 
ections,  and  generally  controlled  them ;  they  insulted,  imprisoned, 
id  murdered  the  pontiffs ;  while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see 
»  complete  supremacy  were  tacitly  acknowledged  throughout 
nrope,  it  was  itself  held  in  disgraceful  servitude  by  petty  tyrants, 
wo  infiiunous  women,  by  their  infiuence  with  tiie  profligate 
DbleSy  procured  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their  paramours  and 
leir  illegitimate  children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  Church  finally 
;tained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  was  once  more  raised 
xyve  the  papal  power,  and  Pope  John  XIL  was  deposed  by  the 
imperor  Otho. 

The  vices  of  this  dark  period  are  not  justly  attributable  to 
bpery ;  tiiej  were  the  result  of  feudalism,  and,  so  far  as  the  papal 
fstem  was  able  to  exert  any  influence,  it  was  employed  in  coun- 
sracting  these  evils.  The  great  error  of  the  pontiffs  was,  that 
iiey  did  not  arrange  a  judicious  plan  for  elections ;  they  left  their 
ower  thus  exposed  to  the  disturbances  of  a  disputed  succession 
rhich  had  already  proved  fatal  to  the  imperial  power :  had  the 
crangements  been  such  as  to  prevent  any  lay  interference,  ecdesias- 
ical  influence  would  have  gone  on  increasing  without  interruption. 
)at  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles  rendered  Popery,  as 
system^  for  a  time  inoperative,  and  prevented  a  Nicholas  from 
Dticipating  a  Hildebrand. 
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Section  m.    The  Struggle  for  Supremacy  between  the 
Popes  and  Emperors, 

When  Leo  Vin.  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  in  the  room  of 
John,  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
emperor,  hut  issued  a  hull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and  his  successors 
should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes  and  investing  bishops 
and  archbishops )  and  that  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a  bishop 
without  the  permission  of  the  emperor. 

This  fatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  unpopular  with  the  bishops ; 
they  complained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  structure 
which  his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise  during  two  centuries. 
When  John,  after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  Kome, 
he  easily  procured  the  deposition  of  Leo,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  claims.  The  restored  pope  began  to  exercise 
great  cruelties  against  his  opponents ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  nobleman,  whom  he  had  rivalled 
in  the  affections  of  his  mistress. 

The  adherents  of  John  still  refused  to  acknowledge  Leo,  and 
without  consulting  the  emperor  they  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  the 
murdered  pontiff.  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion :  Benedict  hastily  tendered  his  submission  to  Leo,  by  whom 
he  was  banished ;  and  the  Roman  nobility  and  clergy  promised  the 
emperor  that  they  would  never  confer  the  papal  dignity  on  any 
but  a  native  of  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  the  electors, 
obedient  to  their  promise,  chose  John  XIII.  by  the  emperor's 
permission.  The  pope  was  too  giateful  to  his  sovereign  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  imperial  power  on  the  city  and  the  Church : 
the  turbulent  Romans  revolted,  and  threw  John  into  prison,  but 
Otho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturbances.  He  restored  John, 
and  severely  punished  the  authors  of  the  revolt.  Thus  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Popery  seemed  utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff  ruled  the 
Roman  states  as  a  lieutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  firom 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  umpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  first  success  to  the 
national  hatred  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines ;  strength 
for  a  new  struggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  from  the 
animosity  with  which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians. 
The  deatii  of  Otho  (a.d.  973)  was  the  signal  for  new  convulsions 
in  Italy  ;  the  feudal  lords  aimed  at  independence,  the  cities  tried 
to  establish  freedom ;  Pope  John  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial 
cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by  Oincius,  the  head  of  the  popular 
ptatj,  and  strangled  in  prison. 
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Hincins  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  Vn.  for  their  spiritual 
d ;  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of  Tuscany, 
5ted  Benedict  VIL;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the 
ital ;  he  sought  shelter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  8tn»nu- 
ly  urged  the  Greek  emperors  to  invade  Italy.  These  princes 
k  hisadyice,  and,  uniting  themselves  with  the  Saracens,  subdued 
ulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  II.  vanquished  these  enemies  ;  but 
en  he  returned  to  Germany  Boniface  came  back  to  Italy,  made 
Qself  master  of  Rome,  and  threw  his  rival  into  a  prison,  where 
was  starved  to  death.  Four  months  afterwards  the  murderer 
d  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 
5o  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  whole  of  John's  reign 
8  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
^scentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  establish  his  own  des- 
ism  under  the  name  of  freedom,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject 
I  authority  both  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed 
I  revolt,  and  so  firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  that 
was  enabled  to  nominate  one  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ; 
I  the  cardinals  received  as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger 
0  took  the  title  of  Gregory  V.* 

^rescentius  had  little  trouble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection ; 
;  the  Italians  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength 
he  empire ;  they  were  defeated  with  ruinous  loss,  and  their  leader 
itured  and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregor}',  Otho  nomi- 
ed  G«rbert  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  undei  the 
e  of  Sylvester  II.  Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences, 
Ivester  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  made  any  progress  in 
toring  the  power  of  Popery.  His  personal  virtues  removed  the 
ndal  which  had  long  weakened  the  influence  of  his  see ;  his 
Tonage  of  learning  restored  to  the  Church  its  superiority  in 
diligence;  and,  through  his  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  he 
»ined  a  renewal  of  the  temporal  grants  which  Charlemagne  and 
pin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  popes  now  began  to 
yport  the  imperial  cause  against  the  turbulent  nobles  of  Italy ;  in 
urn  they  were  aided  by  the  emperors  in  their  struggles  with  the 
man  princes  and  citizens  ;  but  by  this  alliance  the  pontifls  were 
)  principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distracted 
various  objects,  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  to  se- 
re the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been 
lieved,  that  when  Benedict  VIII.  crowned  the  Emperor  Henry, 
whom  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded 
his  benefactor,  before  he  entered  the  church,  *  will  you  observe 
OP  fidelity  to  me  and  my  successors  in  everything  ?'  and  the 
rperor  had  the  weakness  to  answer  in  the  afllrmative. 

L  Even-  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  accession,  in  \m\taWon.  cA  ^V- 
ter,  whom  our  Lord  caUed  Cephas,  or  Peter,  instead  of  Simon. 
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But  the  factions  of  the  Koman  nobles  and  citizens  preyented  the 
papal  power  from  being  consolidated ;  three  rival  popes,  each  re- 
markable for  his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
between  them  (a.d.  1045)  ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign 
by  John  Qratian^  a  priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VL  The  Emperor 
Henry  procured  the  deposition  of  Gregory  and  the  election  of 
Clement  II. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popes  waa  Benedict  IX. ; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the 
Bomans  to  raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  supported  by  the  arislo* 
cratic  faction,  he  would  probably  have  held  his  place,  had  he  not 
been  bribed  to  resign  in  favour  of  Gregory.  The  agent  in  this 
transaction  was  Hildebrand,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had 
raised  himself  by  the  force  of  his  abilities  and  his  reputation  for 
piety  to  high  rank  in  the  Church  and  commanding  influence  in  the 
State.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better  ruler  than  his  imme- 
diate predecessors ;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and  freebooters  who 
infest^  the  roads  aroxmd  Bome ;  he  opened  a  secure  passage  for 
the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  and  he 
vigorously  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  imprudent  in  the  Emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at 
the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  order ;  Clement  11.  felt  great 
aversion  to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his 
own  elevation. 

Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  especially  of  the  citizens  of  Bome,  were  driven  into 
exile ;  they  retired  to  the  celebrated  monasteiy  of  Clugni,  where 
Gregory  cUed  of  vexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  heir  of  his 
wealth  and  his  resentment.  Clement  was  poisoned  by  an  emissaiy 
of  Benedict  nine  months  after  his  consecration ;  and  his  successor, 
Damasus  H.,  shared  the  same  fate.  When  the  news  reached 
Hildebrand,  he  immediately  departed  from  the  imperial  court^ 
hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  nomination  of  the  next  pope; 
but  on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  at  Worms,  directed  by 
the  emperor,  had  elected  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  under  the  title  of 
LeoIX. 

We  have  now  reached  an  important  crisis  in  the  straggle 
between  the  papal  and  the  imperial  power ;  the  latter  had  toudied 
the  highest  point  of  its  greatness,  and  was  destined  to  fiill  by  the 
dauntiess  energies  of  one  man,  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of 
Soana 
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SscElojr  IV.     Revival  of  the  Pcqpal  Power. 

[  A.D.  1048  TO  ▲.!>.  1070. 


[iLDEBRAirD  WBS  piobablj  smcere  in  his  belief  that  the  Church 
ilied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
id  be  effected.  Feudalism,  the  worst  of  foes  to  social  order, 
d  opposed  to  the  soyereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  liberty  of 

subject ;  the  emperors  were  too  weak,  the  people  too  ignorant, 
struggle  against  it;  and  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence, 
vrhich  good  has  been  so  frequently  wrought  out  of  eril,  made 

zeyival  of  Popery  the  instrument  by  which  Europe  was 
mad  from  barbarism.  Hildebrand's  personal  character  is  really 
latter  of  no  importance ;  his  measures  in  the  present  age  would 
Hy  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  extravagant  ambition  and 
ndering  tyranny;  but  in  the  eleventh  century  every  one  of 
se  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some  evil  principle,  and 
der  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been  adequate  to 
occasion.  We  must  not  pass  sentence  on  an  institution  with- 
examining  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  we 
g[e  of  the  opinion  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which 
ras  engendered.  The  disorganised  state  of  Europe  produced  a 
iKg  opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  protection  should 
constituted — a  power  with  intelligence  to  guide  its  decisions, 
.  sanctity  to  enforce  respect  for  them.  The  revived  papacy 
ned  an  institution  suited  to  these  conditions,  and  under  the 
fumstances  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  the  great  instru- 
it  for  reforming  dvil  society. 

lildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render 
papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  described;  it  was  indeed 
Bautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  and  concentrate 
h  in  the  Church.  But  Hildebrand  did  not  make  a  discovery 
ieh  too  often  has  eluded  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plim 
I  suited  only  to  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  appli- 
le  to  a  period  when  state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  inteUi- 
ice  restricted,  and  that  to  give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its 
■ation  beyond  the  period  of  its  utility,  and  consequently  prepare 
way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mischievous  as  the  evils  it  had 
n  devised  to  counteract. 

rhis  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  form 
letter  judgment  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged 
n  could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  narrative ; 
shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  course  adopted  by  the  enter- 
fing  monk  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power. 
Leo  IX.,  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  conferred  the 
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papacy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity, 
T)ut  he  was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose  and  weak  in  understanding. 
Hildebrand  was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  pope's  character,  and  in  his  first  interview  he 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  Leo's  mind  that  henceforth  the  pope 
was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff 
naturally  dreaded  that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  beeni 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a  German  diet,  would 
render  him  unpopular  in  Italy  j  but  Hildebrand  smoothed  the 
way,  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  Leo  a  favourable  recep- 
tion at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accumulation  of 
dignities;  Hildebrand  soon  imited  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
applauded  these  proceedings,  because  the  favourite  had  induced. 
Leo  to  gratify  the  national  vanity  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a 
new  election  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  unremitting  exertions  to  reform  the  clergy  and  the 
monastic  orders ;  but  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  marched 
against  the  Normans,  who  were  ravaging  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
was  unfortimately  taken  prisoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed 
every  respect  to  their  captive,  the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on 
his  proud  spirit ;  and  his  grief  was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches 
of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  condemned  him  for  desecrating  his 
holy  office  by  appearing  in  arms.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon 
after  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Benedict  IX.  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  re-ascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  influence,  but  he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  and  therefore  he  became  an  active  aud  energetic 
opponent  of  their  creature  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  sup- 
ported one  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  their  body,  and  by  their  means  Hildebrand  gained  such  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  Roman  people  that  he  could  truly 
represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as  their  delegate  in  choosing  a- 
new  pope.  Henry  nominated  a  German  bishopto  the  dignity,  who 
took  the  name  of  Victor  H.,  and  the  cardinal-monk  hoped  to 
exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  possessed 
imder  Leo  IX.  The  new  pope,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  'a  viceroy  over  him ; '  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honourable  pretext  of 
correcting  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Galilean  Church. 
Hildebrand  performed  his  task  with  more  rigour  than  it  would  have 
been  prudent  for  a  less  popular  minister  to  display ;  he  excom- 
mimicated  several  inmiorsd  priests  and  bishops^  and  even  sentenced 
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e  monks  to  death  for  a  breach  of  their  monastic  tows.  After 
iar's  absence  he  returned  to  Rome  more  powerful  than  ever,  and 
tor  was  content  to  receive  him  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director. 
1  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded 
lis  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  an  infant.  Hildebrand 
i  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the 
al  power  would  struggle  against  the  imperial  during  a  minority, 

he  secretly  prepared  for  the  contest.     The  death  of  Victor, 
edily  followed  by  that  of  his  successor,  Stephen  IX.,  delayed, 

did  not  alter,  the  cardinal-monk's  intentions,  for  circumstances 
ipelled  him  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  imperial  authority. 
hi  the  death  of  otephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on 
minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed 
1,  into  the  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop 
Velitri,  one  of  their  body,  pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X. 
debrand  received  this  intelligence  as  he  returned  from  Germany ; 
ras  brought  to  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
i  fled  from  Home ;  he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Sienna,  and 
mailed  upon  them  to  elect  the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the 
le  Nicholas  11.  The  emperor's  sanction  was  easily  procured  for 
latter  election,  and  the  imperial  court  was  persuaded  that  it 
I  supporting  its  own  interests  when  it  placed  Nicholas  upon  the 
lal  tlurone. 

yircnmstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Germans  had 
n  deluded ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  it 
i  decreed  that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  have  a  voice 
the  election  of  the  pope ;  but,  to  avoid  any  open  breach  with 
I  emperor,  a  clause  was  added,  reserving  to  him  all  due  honour 
I  respect.  A  less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed;  the 
rmans,  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more 
enable  to  the  Church  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo. 
e  lust  of  conquest  was  abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to 
ain  some  security  for  their  possessions ;  they  therefore  tendered 
lir  alliance  aiid  feadal  allegiance  to  the  pope,  on  condition  of 
confirming  their  titles.  By  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas 
re  to  Richard  Guiscard  the  principality  of  Capua,  and  granted 
bert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with  the  investiture  of  all  the 
ds  he  had  conquered,  or  should  conquer,  in  Sicily,  Apulia, 
I  Calabria. 

rhe  pope  readily  granted  that  to  which  he  had  no  right,  a  pro- 
ding  that  might  have  cost  him  dear  if  the  old  emperor  had  but- 
'fid ;  the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies 
Nicholas  in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent 
stocracy  were  ravaged  with  unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the 
lolation  thus  produced  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
ind  Rome,  even  at  the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 
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WHle  Hildebrandwas  maturing  Ms  plans  forre-establisliingthe 
papacy^  many  circumstances  occurred  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  central  controlling  power  in  the  Church.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  Milan  had  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  inde- 
pendent of  the  Holy  See,  and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal 
of  Italy.  Benefices  were  openly  sold,  immoralities  flagrantlj 
practised,  until  at  length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  re- 
quested the  interference  of  the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as 
a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  populace,  incited  by  the  priests,  raised 
a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threatened  to  murder  him  for 
menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undismayed,  ascended  a 
pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and  made  such  an  efifeo- 
tive  discourse  that  the  rioters  not  only  submitted,  but  encouraged 
him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investigation.  The  inquiry  proved  that 
nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concubine.  The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, was  brought  to  confess  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  legate,  on  condition  of  swearing,  with 
his  clergy,  to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules  for  the  future. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed 
the  archbishop  for  betraying  the  rights  of  their  church,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retract  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  so  recently 
sworn.  The  troubles  in  Milan  burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy 
of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been  increased  by  the  temporary  in- 
terruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  terminate  these  disorders^ 
he  was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made  a  great  change 
in  the  political  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  Church  party,  encouraged  by 
Hildebrand,  set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance. 
The  cardinals  and  bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion, conferred  the  papacy  on  Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took 
the  title  of  Alexander  11.;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of 
Tuscany,  hoping  to  recover  the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans,  declared  that  they  would  support  the  em- 
peror's right  of  nomination.  The  Roman  nobles  had  hitherto  owed 
their  partial  success  to  their  having  supported  a  national  prelate; 
they  soon  found  that  their  strength  was  gone  when  they  gave  their 
aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by  a  German  and  Lombard 
army,  Cadislaus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  emperor,  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  citizens  refused  him  admisnon. 
At  first  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but  the  arrival  of 
Duke  Godfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans,  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  Cadislaus  sought  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  where  he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
young  emperor,  having  been  removed  by  a  stratagem  from  the  pro- 
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m  of  his  mother,  was  placed  under  the  oontrol  of  the  arch- 
ipe  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ;  at  their  instipration  he  recognised 
ander  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and  Cadislaus,  finding  himself 
ioned  hy  his  principal  protector,  fied  in  disguise  from  the  castle 
»  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  where  he  died  in  ohscurity. 
tiing  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  the  real 
tnoT  of  the  Church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadislaus  was 
1,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  afikirs  of  Milan,  excommu- 
ed  the  perjured  archbishop,  and  ordered  that  all  the  priests 
were  married,  or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected 
their  cures.  Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of 
lohles,  the  papal  legate  not  only  enforced  this  decree,  but  ob- 
d  from  the  clergy  and  people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the 
e,  they  would  hold  no  election  of  a  bishop  valid  unless  it  was 
rmed  by  the  pope. 

le  excommunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and  sent  the 
aia  of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to  the  emperor, 
rey,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy 
6  imperial  council ;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  re- 
him,  and  chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the 
A  fierce  war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexan- 
indignant  at  the  support  that  Godfrey  received  from  the 
roT;  summoned  that  prince  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a 
'e  of  simony  and  granting  investitures  without  the  approba- 
if  the  see  of  Rome. 

ither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rather 
latigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italian  peninsula, 
leans  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendi- 
&iars  had  given  their  order  throughout  Europe,  he  established 
terest  for  himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful 
s  kept  a  strict  watch  ever  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor 
fy  legates  were  sent  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance 
B  king  of  Bohemia  was  secured  by  permission  to  wear  the 
,  and  the  virtual  independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
iestroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to  the  success  of  which 
iterference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand  materially  contri- 
L 

t  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the 
favour  that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Aided 
e  forces  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
ch,  and  heiress  to  considerable  territory,  he  forced  them  to 
I  the  districts  they  had  wrested  from  the  Holy  See.  Anxious 
»in  this  sovereignty,  Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage 
sen  the  Countess  and  Godfrey  Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step- 
r  had  by  a  former  wife.    Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warranted 
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by  the  strict  letter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  hut  still  it  was,  in 
some  degree,  revolting  to  the  feelings.  Gohho  was  excommuni- 
cated, hut  Hildehrand  secretly  hinted  that  he  might  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church  on  making  proper  submissions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  Emperor  Henry :  every  one  regarded  it  as  a 
declaration  of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  tempond  authorities, 
and  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  all  that  the  death  of  Alexander 
n.  only  delayed  the  contest.  More  had  been  done  during  the 
reign  of  this  pope  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy  than  in 
any  former  pontificate ;  but  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to 
the  faults  or  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  who  was  a  miere  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  minister.  The  monks,  to  raise 
Hildebrand's  fame,  published  tales  of  the  numerous  miracles  he 
wrought,  which  were  greedily  received  by  the  superstitious  popu*- 
lace,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence. 
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There  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom  who  did 
not  dread  the  accession  of  Hildehrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there 
were  none  prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by  interfering  to 
prevent  his  election.  The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in 
which  he  was  chosen  seems  to  prove  that  some  opposition  was 
dreaded  by  his  partisans ;  and  HUdebrand  himself  found  it  neces- 
sary to  disarm  hostility  by  an  affectation  of  submission  to  the  em-  ' 
peror.  He  wrote  to  Henry  that  he  had  been  chosen  against  his 
will,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
consecrated  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceived  by  this 
hypocrisy,  Henry  ratified  the  irregular  election,  and  Hildehrand 
was  enthroned  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  throne  than  he  began  to  put 
in  execution  his  favourite  plan  for  securing  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  by  preventing  lay  interference  in  the  collation  of 
benefices.  Before  he  had  been  a  month  elected  he  sent  a  legate 
into  Spain,  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  that  kingdom ; 
but  principally  to  claim  for  the  Apostolic  See  all  the  conquests 
that  had  recently  been  made  from  the  Moors,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  Spanish  peninsula,  before  the  Saracenic  invasion,  had 
been  tributary  to  the  successors  of  St  Peter.  Henry  was  so  much 
daunted  by  this  and  similar  displays  of  vigour,  that  he  sent  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  pontiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  in 
his  dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  yocth  and 
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influence  of  eyil  oouncillon,  desiring  him  to  arrange  the 
bles  in  the  church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and  promising  to 
(t  him  in  ererything  with  the  imperial  authority, 
he  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy 
be  clergy,  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops, 
former  of  these  projects  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended 
ilausible  grounds  of  expediency.  Its  advocates  pleaded,  that  a 
jyman  unencumbered  with  the  cares  of  a  family  could  devote 
whole  attention  to  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge  ;  and  that 
shop  without  children  would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage 
tout  being  warped  by  domestic  aflection.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the  noblest  and  best  of  human 
ngs ;  they  were  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  social  life :  the 
rch  became  the  country  and  the  home  of  every  person  who 
raced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 

be  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay  investi- 
3  was  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The  administra- 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  by  the  emperor  and  other  temporal 
»8  was  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  had  actually  led  to  many : 
supplied  vacancies  with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the 
tnt ;  they  sought  for  the  qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politi- 
when  ikej  had  to  elect  a  bishop.  In  a  dark  age,  when 
irchs  and  nobles  were  rarely  able  to  write  their  own  names ; 
1  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even  in  aristocratic  families, 
so  rare  as  to  be  deemed  a  spell  against  witchcraft ;  and  when 
ierce  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  highly  than  the 
stian  virtues,  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  render  appoint- 
l»  in  the  Church  independent  of  the  state.  But  to  this  obvious 
diency  Gregory  VII.  added  a  claim  of  right,  as  Christ's  vicar 
urth,  and  inheritor  of  his  visible  throne, 
regory,  having  assembled  a  general  council  at  Home,  ordained, 
)nsent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one  should  accept 
ititure  from  a  layman,  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  should 
ccommunicated ;  that  the  prelates  who  advised  the  emperor 
iaim  the  collation  of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated; 
that  all  married  priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or 
deposed.  These  decrees  were  communicated  to  the 
reigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself,  in  letters  that  must 
remain  a  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities.  His  mon- 
IS  claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ish  See  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  candour,  well 
ilated  to  win  the  unthinking  and  unwary;  his  dictations 
me  the  form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances 
nble  those  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father, 
it  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere  words;  he 
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obliged  the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in  Campania,  pro- 
posed a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  who  were  menacing  C(m- 
stantinople,  and  offered  a  province  in  Italy  to  Sweno,  king  of  Den- 
mark, under  the  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The 
Emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived  by  Gregory's  professions ;  he 
hated  the  pont^  in  his  heart,  and  had  good  reason  to  belieye  that 
the  enmity  was  reciprocal  It  was  therefore  with  mingled  jealousy 
and  indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power  established  which  more 
than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
the  Normans  against  their  common  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pope  in  Home  itself  by  some 
of  the  aristocracy  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded.  Cincius,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  arrested  the  pontiff  while  he  was  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas-day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  popu- 
lace soon  rescued  their  favourite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  but  for  Gregory's  interference,  and  all  who  had  shared  in 
this  act  of  violence  were  banished  from  the  city.  Soon  affcerwards 
Gregory  cited  the  emperor  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome, 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  protecting  excommunicated  bishops, 
and  granting  investitures  without  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 
Henry,  enraged  by  the  insult,  and  relieved  from  his  anxieties  in  Ger- 
many by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Saxons,  resolved  to  temporise 
no  longer ;  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Worms  of  the  princes  and 
prelates  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  procured  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Gregory,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  murder,  and  atheism. 

Gregory  was  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  emperor's 
violence ;  he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  solenmly  excommuni- 
cated Henry,  absolved  his  subjects  in  Germany  and  Italy  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  deposed  several  prelates  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Lombardy,  and  published  a  series  of  papal  constitutions^ 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  all 
the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted  in  the  plainest  terms. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  the  war,  but  all  the  advantages 
were  on  the  side  of  Gregory.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  GK)bbo,  the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  emperor, 
died,  and  his  widow,  the  Countess  Matilda,  placed  all  her  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  gratified 
by  the  titie  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily  proffered 
aid  to  the  pontiff;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco 
courted  his  favour,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for  support ; 
in  every  quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friars  preached 
against  their  sovereign  and  the  prelates  by  whom  he  had  been 
supported ;  the  Saxon  nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  religious  pretext 
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mew  their  iiuiiiTection ;  the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Carinthia 
imded  a  change  of  dynasty;  even  the  prelates  who  had  been 
t  sealous  in  urging  Henry  forward,  terrified  by  threats  of  ex- 
mnnicationy  abandoned  his  cause.  A  diet  was  assembled  at 
nr,  attended  by  two  papal  legates,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
i  Henry  should  be  deposed,  unless  within  a  limited  period 
■esented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absolution. 
he  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their 
tage  and  boldly  retorted  the  excommunications  of  Gregory, 
mated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Henry 
Ired  to  cross  the  Alps  instead  of  waiting  for  Gregory's  arriyal 
Jeimany.  The  hardships  which  the  unfortunate  monarch 
srwent  tluring  this  journey,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — 
iangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  active  malice  of 
enemies — ^the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  his  queen  and  child, 

could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides  of  oxen,  and 
;  dragged  through  the  Alpine  passes — would  have  broken  a 
ler  sfkiit  than  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
eartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he 
ght  only  of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submission, 
bg  obtained  a  conference  with  the  Countess  Matilda,  Henry 
tiled  upon  her  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  pope ;  and  her 
cession,  supported  by  the  principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced 
pory  to  grant  an  interview  to  his  sovereign. 
I  the  21st  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to  Canosa, 
te  the  pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest 
{iiities  that  were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the 
barrier  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants ;  when  he 
M  the  second,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  robe^ 
issume  the  habit  of  a  penitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  was 
d  to  stand  barefooted  and  fasting,  from  morning  till  night,  in 
mter  court  of  the  castle,  during  one  of  the  severest  winters 

has  ever  been  known  in  northern  Italy,  imploring  pardon 
is  transgressions  from  God  and  the  pope.  He  was  at  length 
itted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  and,  after  all 
ubmissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  suspension  of 
)xcommunication. 

ich  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind:  and  his 
Jity  to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a 
t  of  the  Countess  Matilda's  possessions  for  the  use  of  the 
rch,  which  would  legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her 
ise.  The  reproaches  of  the  Lombards  also  induced  him  to 
it  of  his  degradation,  and  he  renewed  the  war  by  a  dis- 
lurable  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and  Matilda. 
he  mean  time,  the  discontented  nobles  of  Gennany  bad 
a2 
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assembled  a  diet  at  Fercheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  elected 
Kodolph^  duke  of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly 
embarra^ed  the  pope ;  he  dared  not  declare  against  Henrys  who 
was  powerful  in  Italy,  €ind  if  he  abandoned  Kodolph  he  would 
ruin  his  own  party  in  Germany;  he  therefore  resolved  to  preserve 
a  neutrality  in  the  contest. 

A  victory  obtained  by  Rodolph  induced  Gregory  to  depart  from 
his  cautious  policy }  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  a  crown 
of  gold  to  his  rival.  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  council 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  pronounced  Gregory's  deposition, 
and  proclaimed  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Havenna,  pope,  by  the 
name  of  Clement  III.  Gregory  immediately  made  peace  with 
-the  Normans,  and,  supported  by  them  and  the  Oount^  Matilda, 
lie  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  But  in  the  mean  time  Rodolph 
w^as  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented  Germans  were  forced 
1x>  submit  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a 
vicftorious«rmy,  crossed/the  Alps.  The  Norman  dukes,  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greet  emperors,  neglected  their  ally,  and  the 
forces  of  Hhe  Countess  Matilda  were  unable  to  c(^  with  the 
imperialists.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from  before  the  walls  of 
!Rome  J  but  the  third  time  he  gained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavish 
•distribution  of  bribes,  and  procij^ed  the  solemn  installation  of 
Clement.  The  emperor's  departure  left  his  partisans  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  Gregory ;  the  pontiff  returned  at  the  head  of  a 
Norman  army,  and  gave  the  city  to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbarous 
auxiliaries.  Having  reduced  Home  almost  to  a  mass  of  ruins, 
Gregory  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
disease.  He  died  unconquered,  repeating  with  his  latest  breath 
the  excommunications  which  he  had  hurled  against  Henry,  the 
anti-pope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct  in 
the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  '  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
Iniquity,'  he  exclaimed, '  and  it  is  therefore  I  die  an  exile.* 
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FBOli  A.D.  10S6  to  A.D.  1152. 

Henbt  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  of  his  formid- 
able and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  IH.  was  elected  by  the 
cardinals,  and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advantages 
over  the  imperial  party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  H.,  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Gregory,  who  commenced  his  pontificate  by 
sending  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  Christian  churches,  declaring 
hiB  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  political  system  of  his  deceased 
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ter.     Suppoirted  by  the  Nonnans,  Urban  entered  Rome,  and 
mbled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  biahopfl,  in  which 

emperoT;  the  anti-pope,  and  their  adherents  were  solemnly 
)mnumicated.  At  the  same  time/ he  negotiated  a  marriage 
veen  Ouelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bayaria,  a  distinguished 
jMirter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  Countess 
ilda.  From  this  union  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
lenbuzgh  and  the  reigning  family  of  England  trace  their 
xdL  Hemy  marched  into  Italy,  and,  though  rigorously 
osed  by  Guelph,  gained  seyeral  important  advantages ;  but  the 
al  intngues  raised  enemies  against  him  in  the  bosom  of  his 
ily ;  his  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
y  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compelled  Henry  to  abandon  his 
sijn  acquisitions  and  retire  towards  the  Alps, 
k.  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Placentia,  and  so  large  a 
iber  of  bishops  assembled  that  no  church  could  contain  them, 

they  were  forced  to  deliberate  in  the  open  air.  Most  of 
gory's  decrees  were  re-enacted ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  afiair 
nyestitures,  the  attention  of  the  council  was  directed  to  the 
d  progress  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  East,  and  the  dangers 
;  threatened  the  empire  of  Constantinople  (a.s.  1095).  The 
B  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Christian  pilgrims  were 
osed  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  bad  become  masters  of  the 
y  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe. 
iT  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  everywhere  the  ne- 
ity  of  rescuing  the  faithful  from  the  inBdel  Saracen%  as  he 
irantly  called  the  Turks,  and  such  a  fiame  was  kindled  by  his 
rtions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  Clareroont, 
iiorising  the  first  crusade;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of 
Qce,  in  whose  dominions  the  council  met,  was  excommunicated, 
could  only  obtain  absolution  by  humiliating  submissions. 
he  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching 
he  first  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  abandoned  their  homes 
follow  Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the 
eacres  of  the  Jews,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  disciplined 
enturers  that  marched  under  the  banners  of  Godfrey,  will  form 
subject  of  the  next  section ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the 
eral  fanaticism  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause, 
that  the  partisans  of  Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fuiy  of 
Crusaders  in  their  passage  through  Italy, 
^aschal  II.  was  the  successor  of  Urban,  and,  like  him,  stedfastly 
sued  the  policy  of  Gregory ;  he  easily  triumphed  over  the  anti- 
e,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  he  urged  a  second  general 
jade,  which  the  reverses  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land 
iered  necessary.      To    consolidate    the   Dapal   authority   he 
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assembled  a  council  atRome,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new 
oath,  to  be  taken  by  all  ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  they 
abjured  all  heresy,  tiiey  promised  implicit  obedience  to  the  pope 
and  his  successors,  ta  affirm  what  the  holy  and  universal  Church 
affirms,  and  to  condenm  what  she  condemns  (a.d.  1104).  Soon 
after,  the  old  emperor  Henry  was  treacherously  arrested  by  his 
own  son,  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  imperial  dignity  j  he 
subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any  progress  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishop  of  Liege  honourably  in- 
terred the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  enmity 
pursued  Henry  beyond  the  grave;  the  benevolent  prelate  was 
excommunicated,  and  could  ooly  obtain  absolution  by  disinterring 
the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  V.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he  would 
not  yield  the  imperial  right  of  granting  investitures,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  Fiance.  The 
form  in  which  monarchs  gave  investiture,  by  bestowing  a  pastoral 
ring  and  staff,  was  regarded  by  the  popes  as  an  interference  with 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  form  was  altered  they 
gave  no  further  trouble  to  the  English  and  French  monarchs,  but 
in  their  disputes  with  the  emperors  they  not  only  forbade  ecclesi- 
astics to  receive  investiture  from  laymen,  but  even  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  them. 

The  fifth  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  papacy 
than  his  father ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made  Paschal  prisoner, 
compelled  him  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  to 
issue  a  bull  securing  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  emperor  and 
his  successors.  But  the  remonstrances  of  the  cardinals  induced 
the  pope  to  annul  the  treaty,  and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  ex- 
communicated by  several  provincial  councils.  The  pontiff,  how- 
ever, did  not  ratify  the  sentence  imtil  the  death  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  and  then  disputes  about  her  inheritance  created  fresh 
animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy  See. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.  His  suc- 
cessors, Gelasius  II.  and  Calixtus  H.,  however,  supported  his 
policy,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  emperor  was  forced  to  resign 
his  claim  to  episcopal  investitures,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  investiture  of  the  temporal  rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  H.,  the  successor  of  Calix- 
tus, the  Church  of  Ireland  for  the  first  time  was  brought  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St  Malachi,  a 
monk  of  great  influence  and  reputation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Honorius  was  spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans  in 
southern  Italy,  whom  he  forced  to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  H.  and  Anacletus,  elected  by  rival  factions,  were  both 
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hxtned  ike  atiiie  day,  and  the  papacy  was  conaeqnentlj  rent  by 
shism.  AnacletuB  was  tke  grandson  of  a  conyerted  Jew ;  he 
Bcaeed  gnat  wealth,  was  a  fiivoarite  with  the  Roman  populaoe, 
.  had  an  undoubted  minority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  fsTour,  yet 
is  stigmatised  as  an  anti-pope.  This  was  principally  owing  to 
exertions  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  warmly  espoused 
canae  of  -Lmoeenty  and  procuzed  him  the  support  of  the 
g  of  France  and  the  German  emperor.  On  the  death  of 
adetnsy  his  party  elected  another  anti-pope,  but  he  soon  made 
submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was  appeased. 
1  general  council  was  soon  afterwards  assembled  at  Home 
D.  1139),  at  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  bishops  were  pre- 
i,  Sereral  ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesias- 
il  Qfganisation  of  the  Church.  The  opinions  of  Arnold  of 
sada  were  condemned  at  this  council;  they  were  derived  from 
)  celebrated  Abelard,  whose  controversy  with  St.  Bernard  began 
Bzdte  uniTersal  attention. 

Abelazd  was  goaerally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished 
olar  and  the  best  logician  in  Europe;  crowds  of  disciples 
!ked  to  hear  his  lectures,  and,  though  he  did  not  break  through 
i  trammels  of  scholastic  philosophy,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  ^e 
tit  of  inquiry,  which  in  a  future  age  produced  beneficial  effects. 
Bernard,  whose  opinions  were  invested  by  the  iMshops  with  a 
d  of  apostolic  authority,  accused  Abelard  of  teaching  heretical 
mon&  Abelard*s  opinions  were  condemned  by  a  council  at 
Bfl,  bat  ha  was  permitted  to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  Clugny, 
«ie  he  died  in  peace. 

Fkis  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle 
tween  scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy.  Abelard  was  subdued, 
t  he  bequeathed  his  cause  to  a  succession  of  faithful  disciples, 
lo  gradually  emancipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of 
I  cloister,  tad  liberated  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of 
perj.  Abelard's  opinions  were  purely  theoretical ;  his  disciple, 
Bold  of  Bresda,  abandoning  his  master's  mysticism,  directed 
I  attention  to  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  of  the  government. 
I  declared  that  the  political  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy 
we  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  he 
gan  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  so  great 
IB  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revive 
i  republic.  Innocent  11.,  Celestine  IL,  Lucius  11.,  and  Euge- 
IB  nL,  had  to  struggle  with  '  the  politicians,'  as  the  followers 
Arnold  were  called,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  domestic 
^er ;  and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the 
^ts  of  kings  and  nations  were  suspended.  Rome  set  the 
Bmple  of  resistance  to  the  pontifEs;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space, 
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furnislied  the  boldest  opponents  to  the  papal  nsurpalions ;  but 
when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example,  the  Italians  dis- 
covered that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  diminish  the 
profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignorance  to  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  they  lent  their  aid 
to  the  support  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to 
expose,  and  even  yielded  their  liberties  to  the  pontiffs,  on  condition 
of  sharing  in  their  unhallowed  gains. 


Section  VII.     The  Grades. 

The  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  at  the  instigation  of  the  popes,  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers.  To  understand  aright  the  influence  they  exercised  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  their  origin,  and  at 
the  state  of  society  in  the  eastern  and  western  world  when  first 
this  great  movement  began. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  been 
hallowed  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  presence,  were  common  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  They  began  to  multiply  very  rapidly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  in  consequence  of  an 
opinion  very  generally  diffused  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand ;  many  persons  sold  their  estates  and  migrated  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  wait  there  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Whilst  the  Saracens 
remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  encouraged  and  protected 
visitors  whose  arrival  brought  them  considerable  profit ;  but  when 
the  Seljiikian  Turks  wrested  the  country  from  the  khaliphs  of 
Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  outrage 
that  fanaticism  and  ignorance  could  dictate.  Their  sad  recital  of 
the  calamities  they  were  forced  to  endure  excited  universal  indig- 
nation, and  Gregory  VIL  was  the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming 
throughout  Christendom,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turks 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  time  was  not  propitious  for  such  an 
undertaking ;  the  wars  of  the  empire  engaged  the  attention  and 
employed  the  arms  of  the  chief  military  leaders.  But  when  the 
Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of  England  and  the  two 
Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  before  the  popes  in 
Italy,  and  the  feudal  princes  in  Germany,  vast  hordes  of  military 
adventurers  remained  without  employment,  ready  to  embrace  any 
cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder.  At 
this  moment  an  enthusiastic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  the 
Hermit,  indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christians  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  Palestine  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expelling 
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infidels  firom  the  patrimony  of  Christ;  and  hy  his  energetic 
lis  widely  diffused  his  own  fanaticism, 
ter's  zeal  was  yigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban  II. ;  the 
ff'went  personally  to  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Clermont 

1095);  where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  g^at  enthusiasm, 
nultitudes  assumed  the  badge  of  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of 

enlistment.  The  first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant 
dcs;  guided  by  men  of  no  note  or  experience.  They  marched 
out  order  or  discipline,  pillaging,  burning,  and  plundering  the 
tries  that  they  trayersed.  So  great  was  the  delusion,  that 
e  families  joined  in  these  wild  expeditions ;  farmers  were  seen 
Dg  carts  containing  their  wives  and  children  in  the  line  of  march, 
3  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war  sported  round,  mis- 
g  every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town  for  Jerusalem, 
i  of  these  unhappy  fanatics  perished  by  fatigue,  famine,  disease, 
le  swords  of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before  their 
088  had  indelibly  stigmatised  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
^ed.    The    Jews  along  the   Rhine  suffered    most  severely 

them,  since  their  leaders  had  persuaded  them  that  the 
ice  of  this  unfortunate  race  would  be  the  best  propitiation  to 
e  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Accordingly  thousands  were 
acred  with  every  torture  and  indignity  that  malice  could 
Mt ;  whole  families  were  driven  by  despair  to  commit  sui- 

a  few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safety  by 
acy.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means 
I  power  to  protect  the  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  morti- 
on  to  witness  the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his 
palace. 

;  length  a  regular  army  was  organised,  under  the  command  of 
^y  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most 
anted  generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign  joined  his  standard, 
many  of  the  leading  nobles  of  Christendom  were  enrolled 
ig  his  followers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Robert,  Duke 
srmandy,  eldest  son  of  William  itie  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother 
le  king  of  France,  Bohemond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Ray- 
I,  count  of  Toulouse.  When  the  divisions  of  this  formidable 
f  arriyed  near  Constantinople,  Alexis,  who  then  ruled  the 
ntine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
I  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too  formida- 
0  be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  crafty  Greek  had  recourse  to 
iheiy  and  dissimulation ;  after  a  disgusting  train  of  fraudulent 
tiations  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind 
i  worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
m  it  was  part  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they 
come  to  assail.    Their  early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious^  but 
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purchased  at  an  enormouB  expenditure  of  life.  Nicea^  the  capital 
of  the  sultany  of  Kiim,  was  taken ;  a  great  yictory  over  the  Sultan 
Soleiman  opened  a  passage  into  Syria ;  Antioch  was  captured  after 
a  siege  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and,  finally^  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians,  fell 
before  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  became  the  capital  of  a  new 
kingdom  (a.d.  1099). 
!  Jerusalem  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they 
hurled  beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale 
the  walls,  and  flung  burning  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  movable 
towers  and  bridges  employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusaders  dis- 
played equal  energy,  but,  on  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as 
they  were  sinking  under  the  united  effects  of  weariness  and  a 
burning  sun,  Godfrey  declared  that  he  saw  a  celestial  messenger 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cheering  the  Christians  to  the  combat 
The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  a  declaration  bore  down  eyeiy 
obstacle ;  the  crusaders  made  good  their  lodgment  on  the  wall, 
and  the  Mohammedans  fled  into  the  city.  Amid  the  most  raptu- 
rous shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind  many  of 
the  bravest  warriors  wept  for  joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied 
by  an  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  massacre ;  a  helpless  crowd 
sought  shelter  in  the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily 
forced  and  the  fugitives  butchered ;  the  knights  boasted  that  they 
rode  in  Saracen  blood  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The 
massacre  lasted  all  day,  but,  when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
close  around,  the  crusaders  suddenly  recollected  that  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  those  places  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
presence  and  suflerings  of  their  Saviour.  As  if  by  some  conmion 
and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage  warriors  were  suddenly 
changed  into  devout  pilgrims;  each  hasted  to  remove  from  hu 
person  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and 
in  the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  streaming  eyes 
and  folded  hands,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  wew 
performed  by  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliyereis 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine ;  he  re- 
fused the  titie  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  the  true  monaich 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  when 
his  Saviour  had  borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother 
and  successor,  was  less  scrupulous ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns 
and  title,  and  transmitted  the  throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  da 
Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to  reign  in  Palestine  until  the 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.d.  1187).    Several  minor 
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60  were  established  hj  the  crusaders,  of  which  the  most  re- 
kable  were  the  oonnty  of  Edeesa,  the  principality  of  Antioch, 

oomitj  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
voB.  None  of  these  states  had  long  duration  ,*  the  Christians 
he  East,  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies,  could  not 
tersnaded  to  unite  cordially  for  mutual  defence ;  Tictoriee  were 
cely  less  calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the 
leulty  of  obtaining  reinforcements  from  Europe ;  and  though 

crusading  enthusiasm  endured  for  two  centuries,  its  heat 
iually  abated,  and  nothing  would  haye  kept  it  alive  but  the 
ileges  and  grants  made  by  the  popes  and  the  principal  Enro- 
ll potentates  to  those  who  joined  in  such  expeditions.  For 
re  a  century  and  a  half  other  similar  expeditions  followed  the 

great  movement ;  they  were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  pro- 
tive  of  advantages  as  fleeting  as  they  were  trivial, 
orty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Chris- 
By  the  emperor  Conrad  EEL  and  Louis  YII.,  king  of  France, 
Brtook  a  second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their 
hren  in  Palestine  (a.d.  1117).  The  Atta-beg  Zenghi,  who 
by  his  superior  prowess  obtained  the  chief  command  over  the 
Idsh  tribes  in  Irak,  attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond 
Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Edessa,  justly  regarded 
he  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  proceeded 
Constantinople  without  waiting  for  his  ally.  He  had  to  en- 
iter  the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  Bysantine  emperor,  which 
-ed  fatal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower  of  German  chivalry, 
iding  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  who  served  in  the  attitude  and 
our  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  throne  of  Constan- 
ple,  gaye  the  sultan  secret  intelligence  of  the  German  line  of 
ch,  and  furnished  Conrad  with  treacherous  gfuides.  After  a 
ions  but  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Maeander, 
rad  was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from 
Bosphorus,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the 
p  of  Louis  led  him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undis- 
ed  and  unwarned,  pursued  their  march  with  inconsiderate 
d ;  their  rear-guard  was  surprised  by  the  Turkish  troops  while 
van  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  greater  part  put  to 
iword.  Louis  brought  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces  by 
to  Antioch ;  the  Christians  of  Palestine  joined  him  in  an  un- 
eesfnl  siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the  monarch  returned 
Surope,  dishonoured  by  a  faithless  wife,  and  deserted  by  un- 
eful  allies.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedition 
i  which  so  much  had  been  expected  difl^used  feelings  of 
incholy  and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
/lairvauz,  through  whose  influence  the  crusade  was  under- 
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taken,  liad  to  encounter  the  storm  of  public  indignation :  lie  was 
stigmatised  as  a  lying  prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and 
false  miracles,  had  lured  myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Ber- 
nard was  not  daunted  by  these  reproaches ;  he  replied  to  those 
accusations  by  pointing  out  the  true  causes  of  the  failure,  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  the  crusaders  themselves ;  he  asserted  that  a  new 
expedition,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  would  be  crowned 
with  success ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christendom  to  combine 
in  one  great  effort  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Bis 
efforts  to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were,  however,  unavalLing,  and 
death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions. 

Noureddin,*  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Fatimite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favourite,  Saladin,'  usurped  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and,  though  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became 
the  favourite  hero  both  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  On  the  death  of 
his  ancient  master,  Saladin  invaded  the  Christian  territories,  and 
after  a  brief  siege  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  1187)* 
The  loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  sorrow  j  the  Em- 
peror Frederic,  the  lion-hearted  Kichard  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  and  several  minor  princes,  assumed  the  cross; 
while  the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  sending  immediate  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrisons  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
arrested  the  progress  of  Saladin.  Frederic  advanced  through  the 
Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Greek  £»ud  and 
treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and 
stormed  the  city  of  Iconium.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious 
career  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  Cydnus  (a.d.  1190).  The  army 
persevered,  and  joined  the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  aiege 
of  Acre. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  besiegers 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin  that  they  suf- 
fered more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings  of  England  and  France, 
however,  followed  by  the  flower  of  their  dominions,  appeared  to- 
gether as  companions  in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The 
siege  of  Acre  was  so  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  that  the  town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the 
Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem. 
Their  expectations  were  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  which  aroee 
between  the  French  and  the  English ;  Philip,  unable  to  brook  the 
superiority  which  Kichard  acquired  by  his  military  prowess,  and 
perhaps  in  some  degree  by  his  wealth,  returned  home,  leaving  a 

1  NtSr-ed-dfn  signifies,  *  the  light  of  religion.' 
'  Salah-ed-dfn  signifies,  *  the  safety  of  religion.' 
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of  His  anny  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
tlie  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.    But  the  animositj  between 

Frencli  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  tiian  abated 
he  departure  of  Philip ;  the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered 
Talorous  exertions  of  Bichard  unavailing ;  he  entered  into  a 
ty  with  Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  Aree  access  to 
isalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  de« 
1  his  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.d. 
2).  On  bis  return  the  English  monarch  was  seized  and  im- 
toned  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  grievously  insulted 
Palestine ;  he  was  subsequently  resigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
)eror  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had  to  purchase  his  liberation 
the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  illustrious  Saladin  did 
long  survive  the  departure  of  the  royal  crusader ;  he  died  at 
oascus,  and  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his  inheritance 
rented  the  Mahommedans  from  completing  iJbie  destruction  of 
Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

"he  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Inno- 
t  m.  (A.D.  1202);  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foulke  of 
lilly.  The  fervour  of  enthusiasm  had  now  abated :  no  great 
sreign  joined  in  the  enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent 
latoriea  offered  their  services,  and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
at,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief.  The  crusaders  obtained 
isports  from  the  Venetians,  by  conqueiing  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  remonstrances 
the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at  seeing  their  first  efforts 
xsted  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  departure  from  their 
jinal  design  was  followed  by  a  still  more  remarkable  deviation ; 
:ead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine  they  sailed  against  Constanti- 
le,  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius  Angelus.  The  crusaders 
ceeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire  ; 
;  the  reward  they  claimed  for  their  services  was  extravagant, 
L  Isaac's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  provoked  such 
entment  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  death, 
ether  witb  his  son.  The  crusaders  instantly  proclaimed  war 
unst  the  usurper,  Mourzoufle,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  took 
>  city  by  storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and 
mded  a  new  Latin  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
3).  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of 
)  new  state,  which,  under  five  Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more 
m  half  a  century.  Constantinople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks 
D.  1261),  and  the  hopes  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western 
arches,  which  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine  capital  had  in- 
red,  were  blighted  for  ever. 
The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hungary.    Two 
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hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  necessary 
prelhninary  to  the  recovery  and  safe  possession  of  Palestine 
(a.d.  121S).  After  having  obtained  some  important  successes, 
their  cause  was  ruined  by  the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  the 
papal  legate,  who  assumed  the  direction  of  the  army.  They 
purchased  some  trivial  concessions  by  evacuating  all  their  con* 
quests ;  and  the  pope,  who  at  first  proposed  to  come  in  person  to 
their  assistance,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  checking  the  progress 
of  heresy  to  venture  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine. 

Frederic  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable  army  to 
Palestine,  after  having  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
for  delaying  his  expedition — a  sentence  which  was  renewed 
because  he  ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders 
(a.d.  1228).  This  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
champion  of  the  cross  exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the 
Church.  Frederic  was  everywhere  victorious,  but  the  papal  legates 
and  the  priests  harassed  him  by  constant  opposition;  a  crusade 
was  preached  against  him  in  Italy,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic  concluded  an  equitable  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at  Jerusalem,  for 
no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  again  hurled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
infidels ;  but  Frederic's  vigorous  exertions  soon  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs;  he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence, 
dispersed  the  papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by 
his  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifteen  years,  raised  the  Latins  of 
Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and  more  formid* 
able  enemy,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  subverted  the 
kingdom  which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure.  The  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native 
deserts  by  the  Mongols,  threw  themselves  upon  Palestine, 
stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted  the  Latin  principalities,  and  the 
small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jerusalem,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  sultany  of  Egypt 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led  the  ninth 
crusade.  Egypt  was  the  scene  of  his  operations ;  after  obtaining 
some  important  triumphs  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and 
forced  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom 
(a.d.  1250).  The  pope's  inveterate  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.    At  the 
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lent  that  Loub  sailed,  Innocent  was  pieaching  a  crusade 
nst  the  emperor  in  Europe,  and  the  Dominicana  were  stima- 
ig  their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assassination.  The  lamentable 

of  the  French  army,  the  captivity  of  the  '  most  Christian 
;,'  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine,  failed 
ihake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even  that  the 
h.  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey  had  escaped 
1  his  hands.  '  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be 
L,'  was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  'for  the  lightning 

the  tempest,  wherewith  God  Almighty  has  so  long  menaced 
X  heads,  have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  man,  into 
eshing  zephyrs  and  fertilising  dews.' 

Fntanght  by  calamity,  Louis  prepared  for  a  second  crusade ; 
lis  voyage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  he  was  induced  to  steer 
runis,  in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.d.  1270).  In- 
d  of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  tedious  siege  and  a  mortal  disease, 
his  death  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe 
bout  making  any  further  effort  The  fate  of  Palestine  was  for 
me  delayed  by  the  valour  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 
)rted  a  three  years'  truce  from  the  Mohammedans.  At  length 
le  excesses  of  the  Latins  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
nelnke  Sultan  Ehalil ;  he  resolved  to  expel  them  completely 
a  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  their  last  stronghold,  Acre 
).  1291).  The  city  was  taken  after  a  tedious  siege,  and  after 
fall  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  still  preserved  by  the 
cistian  princes,  became  an  empty  name. 


Seohon  VnL     The  Cnuade  against  the  AlbigeMes. 

T  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  growth  of  heresy  was 
linning  to  alann  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign 
Alexander  HL,  and  that  a  general  council  had  pronounced  a 
3mn  decree  against  the  Albigenses.  But  the  feudal  lords  of 
ince  and  Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  edict  which  would  have 
uived  them  of  their  best  vassals,  and  the  new  opinions,  or 
her  the  original  doctrines,  of  Christianity  were  secretly  preached 
oughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  may  be  conceded  to 
)  defenders  of  the  papal  system,  that  there  were  some  among 
)  preachers  of  a  reformation  who  had  given  too  great  a  scopd  to 
or  imaginations,  and  revived  many  of  the  dangerous  errors  of 
>  Manichseans  and  Paulicians.  There  seems  no  just  cause  for 
abting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
nciple  of  Evil;  because,  as  they  asserted,  'God  is  there 
scribed  as  a  homicide,  destroying  the  world  by  water,  Sodom 
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and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Red  Sea.'  But  these  were  the  sentiments  of  a  very  small 
minority ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  protested  simply 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacraments  of  con- 
firmation, confession,  and  marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  prelates.  Their 
moral  character  was  confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they 
acknowledged  its  external  purity  they  invented  the  blackest 
calumnies  respecting  their  secret  practices,  without  ever  bringing 
forward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  consequently  without  incurrmg 
the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of  reform  was  silent ;  for 
the  efforts  of  the  paterinSj  or  Albigensian  teachers,  were  directed 
rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within  the  Church 
than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  Their  labours  generated 
an  independence  of  spirit  and  freedom  of  judgment,  which  would 
probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt,  had  not  Innocent  IH. 
discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was  exposed,  and 
resolved  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  its  exercise  would 
subvert  his  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-interest  on 
his  side ;  he  abandoned  to  the  barons  the  confiscated  properties  of 
heretics,  and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church  should  be 
for  ever  banished  from  the  land  of  which  they  were  deprived. 
He  then  sent  commissioners  into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine 
and  punish  those  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and 
thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance 
and  violence  of  these  papal  emissaries  disgusted  every  class  of 
society.  Finding  that  their  peraecutions  were  impopular,  they 
resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the 
papal  legate,  offered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went  to  the  barons, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  promise,  that  if  Raymond  would  con- 
sent to  their  demands,  they  would  employ  all  the  forces  they  had 
assembled  to  extirpate  heresy.  Castelnau  drew  up  a  treaty  on 
these  conditions,  and  offered  it  to  Raymond  for  his  signature. 
The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase  the  slaughter  of 
his  best  subjects  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dominions  and  the  admis- 
sion of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states.  He  peremptorily  refused 
his  consent,  upon  which  Castelnau  exconmiunicated  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  imder  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  HI.  confirmed  the  legate's  sentence,  and  began  to 
preach  a  crusade^  but  his  violence  transcended  all  bounds  when  he 
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irt  Gutelnaa  had  been  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse 
^fcad  peraonallj  insulted  (a.d.  1208).  Though  Raymond 
li  have  had  no  share  in  this  murder,  it  was  against  him 
vapal  vengeance  was  principally  directed :  he  was  «x- 
■fedy  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
Ikmch  king  was  invited  to  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 
Augustus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wan  with  the  king 
id  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to 
fliion  of  heresy;  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the 
li  to  be  preached  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the 
fCiteauz  became  the  chief  missionaries  of  this  unholy 
f  promised  the  pardon  of  all  sins  committed  duriug  their 
Ma  to  those  who  should  fall  iu  the  war,  unlimited  indul- 
0  protection  of  the  Church,  and  a  large  share  of  spoil  to 
iryived.  Whilst  the  monks  were  enlisting  ferocious  bands 
m,  who  believed  that  they  might  expiate  their  former 
rthe  perpetration  of  fresh  atrocities,  Innocent  was  pre- 
law mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  brutalities  ex- 
IM  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  monastic  order  was 
\f  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  Spaniard,  named  St 
whose  special  object  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  by  preaching 
m  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  Church,  and 
f  with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argu- 
Ub  institution,  too  well  known  by  the  dreaded  name  of 
kition,  appears  to  have  been  originally  planned  by  the 
f  Toulouse,  who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about 
MB  before  it  was  formally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  at 
■1  of  Lateran. 

spring  of  the  year  1209  all  the  fanatics  who  had  taken 
he  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux  began  to  assemble 
Vtders  of  Languedoc :  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty 
■m;— ere  long  it  was  to  be  a  howling  wilderness. 
.  yi.  sank  into  abject  cowardice;  he  yielded  up  his 
i  promised  implicit  submission  to  the  legate,  he  even 
iniself  to  be  publicly  beaten  with  rods  before  the  altar, 
toe  for  his  errors.  As  a  reward  for  his  humiliation,  he 
itted  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders,  and  to  act  as 
It  in  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

Iiew,  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Albi,  showed  a  bolder 
ling  the  papal  legate  implacable,  he  summoned  his  barona 
and,  having  stated  all  his  exertions  to  preserve  peace, 
Kning  appeal  to  their  generosity  and  their  patriotism, 
■d  on  an  obstinate  defence ;  even  those  who  adhered  to 
k  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a  fanatical  horde, 
bed  blood  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plunder.    The 
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crusaders  advanced:  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were 
abandoned  to  them;  others,  not  subject  to  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves ;  Yillemur  was  bumedi 
and'  Ghasseneuil^  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitulated.  The  gar- 
rison was  permitted  to  retire,  but  all  the  inhabitants  suspected  of 
heresy,  male  and  female^  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the 
ferocious  shouts  of  the  conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoned  to 
the  soldiery. 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  the  citizens  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  routed  in  a  sally  by  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  crusaders,  and  so  vigorously  pursued^  that 
the  conquerors  and  conquered  entered  the  gates  together.  The 
leaders,  before  taking  advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  asked 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux  how  they  should  distinguish  Catholics  from 
heretics ;  the  legate's  memorable  answer  was  ^  Kill  all :  God  vnll 
distinguish  those  who  belong  to  himself.'  His  words  were  too 
well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of  Beziers  was  ruthlessly  massacred, 
and  when  the  town  was  thus  one  immense  slaughter-house  it  was 
fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes  might  become  the  monument  of 
papal  vengeance. 

Carcassonne  was  now  the  last  stronghold  of  Raymond  Koger,  and 
it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a 
mere  youth,  and  was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could 
master  the  suburbs  and  invest  the  town. 

Peter  11.,  king  of  Aragon,  whom  the  viscount  of  Albi  and 
Beziers  recognised  as  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was  his  nephew  as  well 
as  his  vassal.  The  legate,  unwilling  to  offend  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  accepted  his  mediation,  but,  when  asked  what  terms 
would  be  granted  to  the  besieged,  he  required  that  two-thirds  of 
Carcassonne  should  be  given  up  to  plunder.  Raymond  Roger 
spumed  such  conditions;  Peter  applauded  his  courage,  and  per- 
sonally addressed  the  garrison.  '  You  know  the  fate  that  awaits 
you ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of  finally 
obtaining  favourable  terms.'  The  prudence  of  this  advice  was 
proved  by  the  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  when  the 
viscount,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in 
the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and 
thrown,  with  his  attendants,  into  prison.  Warned  by  the  fate  of 
their  leader,  the  citizens  of  Carcassonne  evacuated  the  town 
during  the  night,  but  some  of  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  crusaders ;  the  legate  selected  a  supply  of  victims 
from  his  prisoners ;  four  hundred  of  whom  were  burned  alive, 
and  about  fifty  were  hanged. 
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seemed  that  the  object  of  the  cruBade  was  obtained ;  the 
ft  of  Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition,  howeyer 
iliating;  the  yiscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  every  notion 
•istance ;  and  the  gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The 
idersy  too,  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war;  the  French  lords 
I  ashamed  of  the  cruelties  they  had  sanctioned,  and  the  &ith 
bad  Tiolated;  the  knights  and  common  soldiers,  having  oom- 
id  the  term  of  their  service,  were  anxious  to  revisit  their 
SB.  But  the  legate  Arnold  was  still  unsatisfied ;  he  summoned 
imcil  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  remain,  in 
r  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of  Besiers  and 
assonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on  Simon  de 
tfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
»  refused  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  his 

acquisitions  with  the  vassals  from  his  own  estates.  The 
nt  Raymond  Roger  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own 
lial  ball  at  Carcassonne,  where  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a 
itery,  produced  by  grief,  or,  as  was  generaUy  suspected,  by 
n. 

le  armies  of  the  crusaders  withdrew ;  they  left  a  desert,  and 
1  it  peace;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Albigenses  were  not 
asted;  the  monks  of  the  Inquisition,  atteuded  by  trains  of 
itioners,  went  at  their  will  through  the  land,  torturing  and 
lering  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Nor  were  the 
CB  of  Citeauz  idle ;  they  had  found  honour  and  profit  in 
:hing  a  crusade,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquiih  the 
live  employment  Thus  a  new  crusade  was  preached  when 
» was  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  new  hordes  of  fanatics  were 
sd  into  Languedoc. 

rengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de  Montfort 
w  off  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  declared  war  against  the 
rtunate  Count  of  Toulouse.  Raymond  was  once  more  excom- 
icated,  and  his  dominions  placed  under  an  interdict.  But  the 
of  Leicester  soon  found  that  he  bad  been  premature  in  his 
lities ;  tbe  king  of  Aragon  refused  to  receive  his  homage  for 
fiscounties  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  declaring  that  he 
d  support  the  claims  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Raymond  Tien- 
I,  the  only  son  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond  Roger,  a  child 
t  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
t  de  Foix.  A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the  states 
)cently  assigned  to  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
B  and  castles  that  had  been  granted  to  him  eight  only  remained 
8  possession. 

le  count  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  afraid  of  ecclesiastical 
eance  to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he  sought  the  i^iotec\io^ 
b2 
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of  the  king  of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  imploie 
absolution.  Innocent  promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  hia 
clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy  and  of  participation  in 
the  murder  of  Castelnau ;  but  when  he  presented  himself  before 
the  council  he  found  that  his  judges  had  been  gained  over  by  his 
inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
series  of  new  and  unexpected  charges.  His  remonstrances  were 
neglected,  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and  insult,  and 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  ratified. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Montfort, 
pursued  their  career  of  extermination;  those  whom  the  sword 
spared  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  ministers  of 
a  God  of  peace  were  found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  a 
licentious  soldiery.  Even  the  king  of  Aragon  became  alarmed, 
and  sought  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  papal  favourite  by 
affiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of  De  Montfort  The 
monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  concession  he  would 
obtain  more  favourable  terms  for  Raymond,  and  he  accompanied 
the  count  to  Aries,  where  a  provincial  council  was  assembled. 
The  terms  of  peace  fixed  by  the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not 
to  say  absurd,  that  even  Raymond  rejected  them,  and  secretly 
withdrew  from  the  city  in  company  with  the  king  of  Aragon. 
Once  more  the  count  was  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enemy 
of  the  Church  and  an  apostate  from  the  faith,  and  declared  to 
have  foifeited  his  title  and  estates. 

The  wiEur  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigour;  after  a  long 
siege,  De  Montfort  took  the  strong  castle  of  Lavaur  by  assault, 
hanged  its  brave  governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal,  and  massacred 
the  entire  garrison.  '  The  lady  of  the  castle/  says  the  Romish 
historian, '  who  was  an  execrable  heretic,  was  by  the  earFs  orders 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  stones  heaped  over  her :  afterwards  the 
pilgrims  collected  the  numberless  heretics  that  were  in  the  for- 
tress, and  burned  them  alive  with  great  joy.' 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  place 
through  which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the  vic- 
tims took  revenge  by  intercepting  convoys  and  murdering 
stragglers.  It  was  not  until  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcement 
of  pilgrims  from  Germany  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  ventured  to 
lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  Raymond,  in  this  extremity,  displayed  a 
vigour  and  courage  which,  if  he  had  manifested  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war,  would  probably  have  saved  his  country  from  ruin.  He 
made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the  crusaders  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation. 
.  The  friendship  between  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the  crusaders 
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I  began  to  be  iDterrapted  by  the  ambitioii  of  the  former. 
ler  pretence  of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Lan- 
loCy  ihej  expelled  the  principal  prelates,  and  seized  for  them- 
es the  richest  sees  and  benefices.  The  legate  Arnold  took  for 
share  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  after  which  he  aban- 
ed  Montforty  and  went  to  lead  a  new  crusade  against  the 
)r8  in  Spain.  Innocent  UI.  himself  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
ler  of  TengeancO)  and^  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
nised  Raymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  triaL  But  it  is  easier  to 
36  than  to  allay  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  ;  disobeyed  by  hiH 
kteSy  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  was  com- 
ed  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  Raymond  to  the  fury  of 
enemies. 

be  king  of  Aragon  came  to  the  aid  of  his  unfortunate  relative, 
encountered  the  formidable  army  of  the  crusaders  at  Muret ; 
he  was  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  Spanish 
ralry,  disheartened  by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry 
Toulouse,  thus  forsaken,  could  offer  no  effective  resistance, 
mpled  down  by  the  pUgrim-knights,  the  citizens  of  Toulouse 
>  followed  their  sovereign  to  the  field  were  either  cut  to  pieces 
irowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Garonne. 

'hilip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of 
Inland  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of 
ret  seemed  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort  But 
ambitious  adventurer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for 
court  of  Rome  began  to  dread  the  power  of  its  creature 
ft.  1215).  His  influence  with  the  papal  legates  and  the  pre- 
0  who  had  directed  the  crusade  was,  however,  still  very  great, 
i  he  procured  from  the  Council  of  Montpellier  the  investiture 
Toulouse  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  'the  Christian  pilgrims.' 
ilip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this 
ingement;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  with  a  numerous  army  into 
south  of  France,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  the  crusade,  but 
Dy  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  l3e  Montfort  Louis  sub- 
nently  returned  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  of  England,  and 
t  quairel  in  which  this  proceeding  involved  him  with  the  pope, 
lerted  his  attention  from  Languedoc. 

Imold  of  Citeaux,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade, 
k  possession  of  his  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  where  he  began 
axercise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
JO  had  taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that 
count  of  Toulouse,  denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had 
ight  to  temporal  jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  city  by  force,  and 
leted  his  ducal  standard.  Arnold  fulminated  an  exoommunica- 
n  against  De  Montfort,  and  placed  the  city  imder  an  interdict 
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whilst  he  remained  in  it ;  he  founds  however^  to  his  great  surprise 
and  Texation,  that  these  weapons  were  contemned  by  the  formid- 
able champion  of  the  Chureh.  But  a  more  vigorous  enemy 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Baymond  YJI.,  son  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  fj&ther,  made  a  yigorons 
effort  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  was  induced  by 
Foulke,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous 
cruelty  for  showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient 
lord;  the  consequence  was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  invite  Raymond  to  resume  his  power ;  and  on  the  Idth 
of  September,  1217,  the  count  was  publicly  received  into  his 
ancient  capital  amid  universal  acclamations. 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was  able  to 
collect  a  large  army ;  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders  had  either 
fallen  in  the  preceding  wars  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  homes. 
Every  one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languedoc^ 
and  that  the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge 
and  individual  ambition.  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  but 
he  was  slain  in  a  sally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  revenge  his  death,  retired  to  Carcassonne. 

The  Albigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its  great 
leader.  Almeric  de  Montfort  sold  his  claims  over  Languedoc  to 
Louis  Yin.,  king  of  France ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorously 
supported  by  the  queen-regent,  Blanche,  that  Raymond  VIL 
submitted  to  his  enemies,  and  his  dominions  were  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  (a.d.  1229).  The  inquisition  was  immediately 
established  in  these  unhappy  countries,  which  have  never  since 
recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 


Section  IX.     Consequences  of  the  Cfnuades, 

Though  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  supremacy 
over  the  eastern  churches,  as  they  seem  to  have  expected,  yet  they 
derived  very  important  advantages  from  the  wars  of  the  crusaders. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  general  recognition  of  their  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  management  of  states;  they  com- 
pelled emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  cross ;  they  levied  taxes 
at  their  discretion  on  the  clergy  throughout  Christendom  for  the 
support  of  these  wars ;  they  took  under  their  immediate  protection 
the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  granted 
privileges  to  the  adventurous  warriors^  which  it  would  have  been 
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ed  impiety  to  oontnyene.  Thoee  who  joined  in  these  wan 
entlj  bequeathed  their  estates  to  the  Church,  in  the  not  im- 
lUe  oaee  (tf  their  death  without  heirs;  those  whom  cowardice 
>liej  detained  at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding 
siastical  endowments.  The  popes,  willing  to  improve  these 
atages,  preaohed  new  crusades  for  the  north  and  west  of 
pe ;  wamors  were  iuTited  to  attack  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the 
irors  and  kings  who  displeased  the  pope,  the  pagan  nations 
h  surrounded  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hussite  heretics. 
Idle  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined ;  in 
oanj  the  Hohenstauffen  gradually  lost  all  influence;  in 
and  the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John;  and  the 
gpazian  chiefe  placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  sorereign. 
liar  circumstances  led  to  a  contrary  result  in  France;  many 
he  gn^eat  feudatories  having  fallen  in  a  distant  land,  the 
ircha  were  enabled  to  extend  their  prerogatives,  while  their 
una  were  increased  by  seizing  the  properties  of  those  who 
without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  those  who  were  suspected  of 
lical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain  and  Northern 
»pe  derived  also  some  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  age, 
;  aided  by  troops  of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending  their 
inions  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohanmiedan  and  pagan 
tibours. 

livalry,  though  older  than   the  crusades,  derived  its  chief 

ence  and  strength  from  these  wars.    The  use  of  surnames, 

I  of  arms,  and  distinctive  banners,  became  necessary  in  armisH 

posed  of  men  differing  in  habits  and  foelings,  collected  at 

jd  from  every  Christian  kingdom.     Tournaments  were  the 

ral  result  of  pride  and  courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of 

.  other's  fame,  while  the  institution  of  the  military  orders 

sted  knighthood  with  a  mysterious  religious  sanction.    The 

of  these  was  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St 

1  of  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the  knights  of  Malta. 

y  were  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope  Paschal  (a.d. 

t),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Calixtus. 

y  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  black  robes,  and  were 

nd  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.    After 

loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  Cyprus, 

ides,  and  Malta.   Their  order  held  Malta  until  a.d.  1798^  when 

f  were  deprived  of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

lie  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were 

ituted  soon  after  the  Hospitallers.    Their  original  duty  was  to 

p  the  roads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

as  their  numbers  increased,  they  became  the  great  bulwark  of 

Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine)  and  the  possessors  of  rich 
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endowments  in  every  part  of  Western  Europe.*  At  length  their 
wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  monarchs ;  they  were  overwhelmed 
hy  a  mass  of  forged  accusations,  many  of  the  nohlest  knights  were 
put  to  death  hy  torture,  and  the  order  wholly  abolished  at  the 
council  of  Vienne  (a.d.  1312). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confraternity  of  German 
knights,  formed,  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  was  formerly  instituted  by  Pope  Celestin  TTT. 
(a.d.  1192),  and  a  code  of  regulations  prescribed  for  its 
direction.  Their  ensign  was  a  black  cross  on  a  white  robe. 
They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  (a.d.  1230),  of  which  they 
held  possession  until  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  gave  that 
country  to  a  Protestant  prince  (a.d.  1625).  The  last  great  order 
was  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  instituted  originally  for  superintending  the 
treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  crusaders 
introduced  into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military^  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  trans- 
ports, and  conveyed  to  them  provision  and  the  munitions  of  war. 
This  traffic  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  articles  of 
Oriental  luxury  was  gradually  diffiised  throughout  Europe,  and 
trading  depots  were  formed  by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian 
powers  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Several  French  towns  imitated  this  example,  and  in  the 
remote  north  an  association  was  formed  for  the  protection  and  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  between  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh 
(a.d.  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 
The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which  sovereigns 
found  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  most  European  countries,  the  establishment  of 
municipal  institutions. 

Before  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  as  much  serfs 
and  vassals  to  their  feudal  superiors,  as  the  peasantry.  The  counts, 
or  governors  of  cities,  having  rendered  their  power  hereditary,  soon 
made  it  despotic.  They  used  their  power  cruelly,  and  drove  the 
citizens  at  length  to  form  associations  for  mutual  defence.  In  Italy, 
the  maritime  cities  erected  themselves  into  republics,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  during  the  wars 
between  the  popes  and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  The  French 
communes  owed  their  civil  liberty  to  the  policy  and  poverty  of 
Louis  the  Fat  (a.d.  1108).    He  sold  to  his  subjects  the  right  of 

1  The  Temple  in  London  belonged      torv  in  Clerkenwell,  part  of  which 
to  the  Bed-cro83  knights ;  the  Hos-       is  still  standing. 
pitallera  poaaesseA  a  splendid  precep- 
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remmeut,  his  example  was  followed  by  nioet  of  his  powerful 
and  in  a  yeiy  short  time  there  were  few  cities  which  did 
sess  charters  of  incorporation.  In  England  the  cities  and 
lis  were  not  only  protected  by  the  sovereigns  against  tlie 
but  their  deputies  were  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the 
J  councils  (a.d.  1266),  an  example  subsequently  imitated  in 
and  Germany. 

royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of 
.pal  freedom.  It  checked  the  plundering  habits  which  were 
Uy  formed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  barons,  and  it  placed  a 
at  on  the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  who  could  no  longer  usurp 
ges  with  impunity.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the 
gn  was  the  person  most  interested  in  protecting  their 
g  freedom,  and  they  therefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support 
struggles  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  The  emanci- 
of  the  serfs  was  a  consequence  of  municipal  freedom.  The 
ties  granted  protection  to  all  who  sought  shelter  within  their 
and  the  nobles  saw  that  they  must  either  ameliorate  the 
Lon  of  their  vassals  or  witness  the  depopulation  of  their 
k.  Liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right;  civilisation 
oently  began  to  extend  its  blessings  over  society,  and  to  chase 
the  darkness  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  spread 
iurope. 

imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen  fell  from  its  pride  of  place 

)  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  U.,  the  great  opponent  of 

ipacy  (a.d.  1250).    His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease, 

k  brief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the  anarchy  which  succeeded 

rmany  is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great 

^um.    The  wars  between  rival  princes  filled  the  country' 

>lundering  bands ;  there  would  have  been  no  security  for  life 

sperty  had  not  the  cities  combined  for    mutual  defence, 

ing  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  greatly  extending  the 

tatic  league.    The  chief  feudatories  and  great  officers  of  the 

t  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  election,  which  had 

previously  shared  by  all  the  German  princes ;  they  sought  to 

ir  the  sovereignty  on  princes  too  feeble  to  resist  the  progress 

sir  ambition;  William  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince, 

Brd,  earl  of  Cornwall,  were  successively  elected  emperors,  and 

ed  little  more  than  the  title.    At  length  Kodolph,  count  of 

burgh,  was  chosen  (a.d.  1273),  and  showed  himself  worthy 

e  crown  by  his  energy  in  suppressing  the  predatory  wars 

were  waged  by  his  vassals.    In  the  mean  time  the  popes,  in 

Ace  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  had  bestowed  the 

lorn  of  Naples  on  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king 

ance.  That  prince  hastened  to  secure  his  new  grant ;  Manfred, 

ral  son  of  Viedenc  IL,  who  acted  as  Tegent   dwi\w  i\if4 
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minorily  of  young  Conradin^  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Bene- 
vento;  Charles  became  master  of  the  two  Sicilies^  where  hia 
cruelties  soon  rendered  him  detested. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou^  the  insolence  and  exactions 
of  his  followers,  and  the  denial  of  redress  to  the  injured,  led 
the  Italians  to  invite  young  Conradin  to  assert  the  hereditary 
claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  this  brave  prince 
entered  Italy,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  He  pur- 
sued his  course  in  spite  of  papal  excommunications,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Home.  But  the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  French  in  the  field ;  when  Conradin  encountered  CharleSy 
his  followers  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  subjected  the  young  prince  to  the  mockery  of 
a  trial,  and  commanded  him  to  be  executed.  On  the  acaffidd 
Conradin  behaved  with  a  courage  worthy  of  his  cause  and  of  his 
race.  He  saw  without  a  shudder  the  head  of  his  cousin,  Frederic 
of  Austria,  struck  off  by  the  executioner ;  and,  before  he  stooped 
to  the  fatal  blow,  he  threw  his  glove  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
a  gage  of  defiance  and  of  vengeance. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which  had  long 
been  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  papal  usurpation.  The 
triumph  of  the  papacy  appeared  complete :  Italy  was  severed  from 
the  German  empire ;  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  independence 
only  to  be  torn  in  sunder  by  factions ;  the  Church  did  not  succeed 
to  the  empire,  and  the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  they  had  themselves  nurtured,  was  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  the  sovereigns  of  Germany. 

Section  X.    Formation  and  Constitutional  History  of  tne 
Spanish  Monarchy, 

Fob  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests, 
and  often  in  deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  It  was  inhabited 
by  races  most  dissimilar  in  their  origin,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment, the  least  important  of  which  has  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  character  and  institutions  of  its  present  in- 
habitants. By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  number  of 
states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was  reduced  to 
four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Granadii.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as 
the  modem  province  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the 
Moslems  of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its 
concentrated  population  gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether 
diBproportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  territory;  and  the  profuse 
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Scenoe  of  its  court,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  ancient 
\iB,  was  supported  by  the  labours  of  a  sober,  industrious 
»  under  whom  agriculture  and  seyeral  of  the  mechanic  arts 
lached  a  degree  of  perfection  probably  unequalled  in  any 
Murt  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees, 
ben  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighbouring  and  more  powerful 
But  since  their  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check 
each  other,  Navarre  still  continued  to  maintain  her  inde- 
loe  when  all  the  smaller  states  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
lUy  increasing  dominion  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter 
m  comprehended  the  province  of  that  name,  together  with 
nia  and  Valencia.  Under  its  auspicious  climate  and  free 
al  institutions,  its  inhabitants  displayed  an  uncommon  share 
Qectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long  line  of  coast  opened  the 
»  an  extensive  and  flouncing  commerce ;  and  its  enterprising 
2idemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of  its  territory 
ae  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
ly  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  feU  to  the  crown  of 

),  which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of 

y  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by 

ignitude  of  its  territory,  to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy 

ie  other  states  of  the  peninsula ;  especially  as  it  was  there 

le  old  Gothic  monarchy  may  be  said  first  to  have  revived  after 

eat  Saracen  invasion.    This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have 

■ecognised  at  an  early  period  of  her  history.    Aragon  did 

;e  to  Castile  for  her  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  £bro  until 

relfth  century;  as  did  Navarre,  Portugal,  and,  at  a  later 

,  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.    And  when  at  length 

nous  states  of  Spain  were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy, 

pital  of  Castile  became  the  capital  of  the  new  empire,  and 

dgruage  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  literature. 

I  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusia,  so 

dal  with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile 

■  of  the  north  to  an  enemy  whom  they  despised.    But  when 

Mmiards,  quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended 

he  open  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves 

Bd  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arab  cavalry,  who, 

ing  over  the  fiice  of  the  country,  carried  off  in  a  single  foray 

trd-eamed  produce  of  a  summer's  toil.  It  was  not  until  they 

lached  some  natural  boundary,  as  the  river  Douro,  that  they 

enabled,  by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  it,  to 

>  their  conquests,  and  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 

ictive  inroads  of  their  enemies.    Their  own  dissensions  were 

«r  cause  of  their  tardy  progress.    The  numerouB  peUy  a\Ai\Aa 
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"whicli  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  seemed  to  re« 
gard  each  other  with  even  a  fiercer  hatred  than  that  with  which 
they  viewed  the  enemies  of  their  faith ;  a  circumstance  that  more 
than  once  brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  More  Chris- 
tian blood  was  wasted  in  these  national  feuds  than  in  all  their 
encounters  vdth  the  infidel.  The  soldiers  of  Feman  Gonzales,  a 
chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that  their  master  made 
them  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in  the  harness 
day  and  night,  in  wars,  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Ghm- 
tians,  that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before 
they  had  penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.d.  850),  and  nearly  thrice 
that  period  before  they  had  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the 
Tagus  (a.d.  1147),  notwithstanding  that  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  Mohammedans.  But 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people  living  as  they  did  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  development  of  both  physical  and 
moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation  oppressed  by 
despotism  and  the  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was  naturally 
disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate.  In  truth, 
the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  give 
energy  to  human  purpose.  Pent  up  in  his  barren  mountains,  he 
beheld  the  pleasant  valleys  and  fruitful  vineyards  of  his  ancestors 
delivered  over  to  the  spoiler,  the  holy  places  polluted  by  abomi- 
nable rites,  and  the  crescent  glittering  on  the  domes  which  were 
once  consecrated  by  the  venerable  symbol  of  his  faith.  His  cause 
became  the  cause  of  Heaven.  The  Church  published  her  bulls  of 
crusade,  offering  Hberal  indulgences  to  those  who  served,  and 
paradise  to  those  who  fell,  in  the  battle  against  the  infidel  The 
ancient  Castilian  was  remarkable  for  his  independent  resistance  to 
papal  encroachment,  but  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  subjected 
him  in  an  imcommon  degree  to  ecclesiastical  influence  at  home. 
Priests  mingled  in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their 
sacerdotal  robes,  not  unfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle.  Mira- 
cles were  received  by  the  credulous  Spaniards  almost  as  ordinary 
occurrences,  so  frequent  were  the  annoimcements  of  their  repeti- 
tion. The  violated  tombs  of  the  saints  were  said  to  have  sent 
forth  thunders  and  lightnings  to  consume  the  invaders ;  and  wheo 
the  Christians  fainted  in  the  fight,  the  apparition  of  their  patron 
St.  James,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  and  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  was  averred  to  have  been  seen  hovering  in  the 
air  to  rally  their  broken  squadrons  and  lead  them  on  to  victory. 
Thus  the  Spaniard  looked  upon  himself  as  peculiarly  under  the 
care  of  Providence.    For  him  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended. 
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I  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  fighting  not  only  for  his  country  but 
ristendoHL  Indeed,  Tolunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
ui  Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  serre  under  his  banner,  and 
ae  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardour  in  Spain 
tie  plains  of  Palestine. 

he  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed 

I  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as 

i8  a  more  early  development  of  them  than  took  place  in 

sountries  of  Europe.    From  the  exposure  of  the  Castilian 

fco  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary, 

ly  that  they  should  be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every 

should  be  trained  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence.    An  im- 

increase  of  consequence  was  given  to  the  burgesses,  who 

onstituted  the  most  effective  part  of  the  national  militia. 

la  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  inviting  the 

lent  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary  privileges 

inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as  well  as  the 

character,  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Castile  and  Leon. 

although  varying  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally 

ied  to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates 

>  reg^ation  of  municipal  affairs.     Judges  were  appointed  by 

x)dy  for  the   administration  of    civil  and  criminal  law, 

t  to  an  appeal   to  the   royal  tribunal.    No  person  could 

ected  in  life    or  property  except    by  a  decision    of  this 

ipal  court;  and  no  cause,  while  pending  before  it,  could  be 

i  thence  into  the  superior  tribunid.    In  order  to  secure  the 

rs  of  justice  more  effectually  against  the  violence  of  power, 

m  superior  to  law  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was 

led  in  many  of  the  charters  that  no  nobles  should  be  per- 

L  to  acquire  real  property  within  the  limits  of  the  munici- 

;  that  no  fortress  or  palace  should  be  erected  by  them  there ; 

Dch  as  might  reside  within  the  territory  of  a  chartered  city 

rough  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  any 

ice  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might  be 

kL  with  impimity.    Ample  and  inalienable  funds  were  pro- 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  municipal  functionaries,  and  for 

public  expenses.    A  large  extent  of  circumjacent  country, 

icing  frequently  many  towns    and  villages,  was  annexed 

ch  city,  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it.    An  officer 

ippointed  by  the  crown  to  reside  within  each  municipality, 

I  province  it  was  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  annual 

fixed  tribute  paid   in  lieu  of  arbitrary  taxes,  to  maintain 

e  order,  and  to  be  associated  with  the  magistrates  of  each 

n  the  command  of  the  forces  it  was  bound  to  contribute 

rds  the  national  defence.    Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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great  towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal 
servitude,  the  Castilian  corporations,  living  under  the  protection 
of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded 
by  their  own  officers  in  time  of  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  essential  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  often  convulsed  by  intestine  fends ; 
that  the  laws  were  often  loosely  administered  by  incompetent 
judges ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  so  many  important  privileges  of  in- 
dependent states  inspired  them  with  feelings  of  independence  which 
led  to  mutual  rivalry,  and  sometimes  to  open  collision.  But  with 
all  this,  long  after  similar  immunities  in  the  free  cities  of  othw 
coimtries,  as  Italy  for  example,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  violence 
of  faction  or  the  lust  of  power,  those  of  the  Castilian  cities  not 
only  remained  unimpaired,  but  seemed  to  acquire  additional 
stability  with  age.  This  circumstance  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
constancy  of  the  national  legislature,  which,  imtil  the  voice  of 
liberty  was  stifled  by  the  military  despotism  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  was  ever  ready  to  interpose  its  protecting  arm  in  defence 
of  constitutional  rights. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representstioD  in 
Castile  occurred  at  Burgos  in  1169 ;  nearly  a  century  antecedent  to 
the  first  convocation  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
celebrated  Leicester  parliament.  Each  city  had  but  one  vote^ 
whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  representatives.  A  much 
greater  irregularity  in  the  number  of  cities  required  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Cortes  on  different  occasions  prevailed  in  Castile 
than  ever  existed  in  England ;  though,  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  firom  any  design  to 
infringe  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  nomination  of  the 
deputies  was  originally  vested  in  the  householders  at  large,  but  was 
afterwards  confined  to  the  municipalities;  a  most  mischievous 
alteration,  which  subjected  their  election  eventually  to  the  oormpt 
influence  of  the  crown.  They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with 
the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  but  on  questions  of 
importance  retired  to  deliberate  by  themselves.  After  the  trans- 
action of  other  business  their  own  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  his  assent  gave  them  the  validity  of  laws.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity 
of  legislative  act» ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in 
many  assemblies  of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed 
to  the  Commons  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  their  liberties. 
It  deprived  them  of  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  great 
orders  of  the  state,  whose  authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them 
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ifltand  the  eiuictineiits  of  arbitraiT'  power,  and  who  in  (act 
antoally  deaert  them  in  their  utmost  need, 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch  of  the 
■n  Cortes,  yery  soon  after  its  admission  into  that  body, 
d  functions  and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that 
i  by  the  Commons  in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was 
icognised  as  a  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should 
osed  without  the  consent  of  the  repreeentatiyes  of  the  people ; 
express  enactment  to  this  effect  was  suffered  to  remain  oh 
Aute-book,  after  it  had  become  a  dead  letter,  as  if  to  remind 
tion  of  the  liberties  it  had  lost.  The  Commons  showed  a 
oUdtude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public 
e^  often  more  onerous  to  the  subject  than  the  tax  itself, 
ratched  carefully  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  usee ; 
iBtndned  a  too  prodigal  expenditure,  and  more  than  once 
)d  to  regulate  the  economy  of  the  royal  household.  A 
t  eye  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as 
I  light  administration  of  justice,  and  commissioos  were 
»d  by  the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of 
L  authority.  They  entered  into  negotiations  for  allianoes 
xreign  powers,  and  by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies 
maintenance  of  troops  in  time  of  war,  preeerred  a  salutary 
»ver  military  operations.  The  nomination  of  regencies  was 
to  their  approbation,  and  they  defined  the  nature  of  the 
ty  to  be  intrusted  to  them.  Their  consent  was  esteemed 
usable  to  the  validity  of  a  title  to  the  crown ;  and  this  pre- 
8,  or  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  to  surviTe  the 
3f  their  ancient  liberties.  Finally,  they  more  than  once  set 
le  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 
ion. 

Duld  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous 
ion  peculiar  to  Castile,  which  sought  to  secure  the  public 
llity  by  means  which  were  themselves  scarcely  compatible 
vil  subordination.  This  was  the  celebrated  Jlermandad,  or 
Brotherhood,'  which  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  a 
ly  organised  police.  It  consisted  of  a  confederation  of  the 
al  cities,  bound  together  by  solemn  league  and  covenant  for 
ence  of  their  liberty  in  seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs 
mdueted  by  deputies,  who  assembled  at  stated  intervals  for 
trpose,  transacting  their  business  imder  a  common  seal, 
g  laws  which  they  were  careful  to  transmit  to  the  nobles 
)  sovereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed  body 
sndanta.  This  wild  kind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an 
ed  state  of  society,  repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sanction ; 
wever  formidable  such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to 
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the  eye  of  a  monarch,  he  was  often  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  & 
of  his  own  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  of  the 
nobles,  against  whom  it  was  principally  directed.  Hence  these 
associations,  though  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrained, 
have  received  the  appellation  of '  Cortes  Extraordinary.' 

With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of 
opulence  and  splendour  unrivalled,  imless  in  Italy,  during  the 
nfiddle  ages.  At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their  contact  wifii  the 
Arabs  had  familiarised  them  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 
and  a  dexterity  in  the  mechanic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Cliristendom.  On  the  occupation  of  a  conquered  town  we  find  it 
distributed  into  quarters,  or  districts  appropriated  to  the  several 
crafts,  whose  members  were  incorporated  into  guilds,  under  the 
regulation  of  magistrates  and  by-laws  of  their  own  appointment 
Instead  of  the  unworthy  disrepute  into  which  the  more  humble 
occupations  have  since  fallen  in  Spain,  they  were  fostered  by  a 
liberal  patronage,  and  their  professors  in  some  instances  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  knighthood.  The  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  which  early 
became  the  object  of  legislative  solicitude,  furnished  them  with  an 
important  staple ;  which  together  with  the  simpler  manufactures, 
and  the  various  products  of  a  prolific  soil,  formed  the  materials  of  a 
profitable  commerce.  Augmentation  of  wealth  brought  with  it  the 
usual  appetite  for  expensive  pleasures ;  but  the  surplus  of  riches 
was  frequently  expended  in  useful  public  works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great 
political  privileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies 
in  a  life  of  effeminate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  they 
were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel,  and  their 
whole  subsequent  lives  were  occupied  either  with  war,  or  those 
martial  exercises  which  reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  witii 
pride  to  their  ancient  Gothic  descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they 
had  stood  forward  as  the  peers,  the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they 
would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indignity  at  his  hand. 

The  overweening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  cooperation  with  the  lower  orders  ia 
defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  relied  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to 
» feel  jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  when 
alone  they  could  make  an  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  crown.  Spain  was  peculiarly  the  land  of  chivalry,  and  knight- 
hood was  regarded  with  especial  favour  by  the  laws  of  Cartile. 
The  respect  for  the  fair  sex,  which  had  descended  from  theVisigothi, 
was  mingled  with  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled 
duiing  the  long  wars  with  the  infidel.  An  example  of  the  extra- 
vagance to  which  this  chivalrous  spirit  was  carried  occurs  in  the 
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ttli  centiny,  when  a  passage  of  arms  was  defended  at  Ochigo, 
jr  from  Compostela,  by  a  Castilian  knight  named  Lenones, 
is  nine  companions^  against  all  comers,  in  the  presence  of 
[L  and  his  court  Its  object  was  to  release  the  knight  from 
bligation  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mistress  of  wearing 
Ij  an  iron  coUar  round  his  neck  every  Thursday.  The  jousts 
ued  for  thirty  days,  and  the  champions  fought  without  shield 
fet,  with  weapons  bearing  points  of  Milan  steeL  Six  hundred 
wenty-seyen  encounters  took  place,  and  one  hundred  and 
mx  lances  were  broken,  when  the  emprize  was  declared  to  be 
achieved. 

)  l(Hig  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted,  perhaps 
than  any  country  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  the  govem- 
nto  the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their 
molument  the  high  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped 
Bsessions  of  the  crown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable 
ges ;  so  that  the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority, 
netimes  indeed,  in  the  impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted 
li  unhappy  expedients  as  treachery  and  assassination.  A 
at  tale  is  told  by  the  Spanish  historians  of  the  more  innocent 
of  Henry  m.  for  the  recovery  of  the  estates  extorted  from 
iwn  by  the  rapacious  nobles  during  his  minority, 
aming  home  late  one  evening,  fatigued  and  half  famished, 
.  hunting  expedition,  he  was  chagrined  to  find  no  refresh- 
irepared  for  him,  and  still  more  so  to  learn  from  his  steward 
B  had  neither  money  nor  credit  to  purchase  it  The  day's 
however,  fortunately  furnished  the  means  of  appeasing  the 
ippetite,  and  while  a  hasty  dinner  was  being  prepared,  the 
d  took  occasion  to  contrast  the  indigent  condition  of  the  king 
hat  of  his  nobles,  who  habitually  indulged  in  the  most  ex- 
B  entertainments,  and  were  that  very  evening  feasting  with 
shlnahop  of  Toledo.  The  prince,  suppressing  his  indignation, 
dned  to  inspect  the  afiair  in  person,  and  assuming  a  disguise, 
need  himself  privately  into  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  he 
Bed  with  his  own  eyes  the  prodigal  magnificence  of  the 
st,  teeming  with  costly  wines  and  t}^e  most  luxurious  viands, 
ext  day  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  circulated  through  the 
that  he  had  fallen  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  The 
ffs,  at  these  tidings,  thronged  to  the  palace,  and  when  they 
1  assembled,  the  king  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
^  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  aspect  of 
il  severity  seated  himself  on  his  throne  at  the  upper  extremity 
apartment  After  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  astonished 
ily,  the  monarch,  addressing  himself  to  the  archbishop  of 
I 
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Toledo,  who  was  the  primate  of  the  kingdom,  inquired  of  him, 

*  How  many  sovereigns  he  had  known  in  Castile  ? '  The  prelate 
answering,  ^  Four,'  Henry  put  the  same  question  to  the  duke  of 
Benavente,  and  so  on  to  the  other  courtiers  in  succession.  None  of 
them,  however  having  answered  more  than  five,  '  How  is  this,' 
said  the  prince, '  that  you  who  are  so  old  should  have  known  so 
few;  while  I,  young  as  I  am,  have  heheld  more  than  twenty? 
Yes,'  continued  he,  raising  his  voice  to  the  astonished  multitude, 

*  you  are  the  real  sovereigns  of  Castile,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  royalty,  while  I,  stripped  of  my  patrimony,  have 
scarcely  wherewithal  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.'  Then 
giving  a  concerted  signal,  his  guards  entered  the  apartment,  followed 
hy  the  puhlic  executioner,  and  bearing  with  them  the  implements 
of  death.  The  dismayed  nobles,  not  relishing  the  turn  the  jest 
appeared  likely  to  take,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  monarch,  and 
besought  his  forgiveness,  promising,  in  requital,  complete  restita- 
tion  of  the  fruits  of  their  rapacity,  Henry,  contented  with  having 
so  cheaply  gained  his  point,  allowed  himself  to  soften  at  their  en- 
treaties, taking  care,  however,  to  detain  their  persons  as  security  for 
their  engagement,  until  such  time  as  the  rents,  royal  fortresses,  and 
whatever  effects  had  been  filched  from  the  crown,  should  be  restored* 

Section  XI.    Survey  of  the  Constitution  ofAragon, 

Abagk)N  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the  rich  county  of  Barcelona,  and  the  sub- 
sequent conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  ancient  county 
of  Barcelona  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than 
Aragon,  and  was  distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal 
than  those  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  section  as  belonging 
to  Castile.  It  was  in  the  maritime  cities,  scattered  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  were  implanted  and  brought  to  maturity. 
During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  of  Europe  general^ 
maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse  with  each  other, 
those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea  found  an  eai^ 
mode  of  communicatioi\  across  the  great  highway  of  its  waten 
They  mingled  in  war,  too,  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  this  long  period 
is  filled  with  their  international  contests,  while  the  other  fi«e  cities 
of  Christendom  were  wasting  themselves  in  civil  feuds  and 
degrading  domestic  broils.  In  this  wide  and  various  collisioo 
their  moral  powers  were  quickened  by  constant  activity ;  and  mors 
enlarged  views  were  formed,  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength,  than  could  be  obtained  by  those  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  who  were  conversant  only  with  a  limited  range  of  object^ 
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jected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  dull  monotonous  cir- 
loes.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia 
linentlj  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  this  country 
6  with  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter 
Atly  augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of 
eraJly  fostered  the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed 
ferity,  and  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  its  resouroes  for 
nndisement  of  their  dominions.  They  paid  particular  at* 
to  the  navy,  for  the  more  perfect  discipline  of  which  a 
I  laws  was  prepared  by  Peter  IV.,  in  1354,  which  was 
1  to  render  it  invincible.  No  allusion  whatever  is  made  in 
SI  code  to  the  mode  of  surrendering  to  or  retreating  from 
ny.  The  commander,  who  declined  attacking  any  force  not 
ig  his  own  by  more  than  one  vessel  was  punished  with  death, 
alan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the 

Pisay  and  still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.  With  its  aid 
igonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  which  they  annexed  to 
tpire.  It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Le* 
d  a  Catalan  armament  conquered  Athens,  giving  to  their 
n  the  title  of  duke  of  that  city. 

hough  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  thus  ex* 
ibroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Europe  whose  authority 
imited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin 
government  to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle 
ninth  century,  fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in 
mcient  documents  and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
in  the  throne  at  this  epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  the 
principal  nobles,  who  prescribed  a  code  of  laws,  to  the 
ice  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  swear  before  assuming 
tre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was  to  circumscribe  within 
row  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereignty,  distributing  the 
L  functions  to  a  judiciay  or  court ;  and  these  peers  were 
ed,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  the  monarch,  to 
w  their  allegiance,  and,  in  the  bold  language  of  the  ordi- 
to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagan  if 
ted.'  The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number, 
dmed  descent  from  the  twelve  electoral  peers  we  have 
d,  and  they  very  reluctantly  admitted  to  equality  those 
be  &vour  of  the  sovereign  raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baron 
\  divested  of  his  fief  unless  by  public  seutence  of  the  justicia 

Cortes.    The  nobles  filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in 

\ ;  they  appointed  judges  in  their,  domains  for  the  cognisance 

in  civil  causes,  and  they  exercised  an  unlimited  criminal 

ion  over  certain  classes  of  their  vassals.     They   were 

i2 
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excused  from  taxation,  except  in  specified  cases  ;  were  exempted 
from  all  corporal  and  capital  punishments;  nor  could  they  be 
imprisoned,  though  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated  for  debt 
But  the  laws  conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a  still  more  dangeioiu 
character.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  their  sovereign  and  publicly 
renounce  their  allegiance,  with  the  whimsical  privilege,  in  additioiiy 
of  commending  their  families  and  estates  to  his  protection,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  until  they  were  again  reconciled.  The 
mischievous  right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by 
statute.  It  was  claimed  and  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  and 
occasionally  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  An  instance 
is  recorded  by  Zurita  of  a  bloody  feud  between  two  of  these  noblesy 
prosecuted  with  such  inveteracy,  that  the  parties  bound  themselves 
by  solemn  oath  never  to  desist  from  it  during  their  lives,  and  to 
resist  every  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  the  crown  itself,  to  effect  A 
pacification  between  them. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higher  consideration,  and 
still  larger  civil  privileges,  than  those  of  Castile,  For  this  they 
were  perhaps  somewhat  indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan 
neighbours,  the  influence  of  whose  democratic  institutions  natu- 
rally extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The 
charters  of  certain  cities  accorded  to  their  inhabitants  privileges 
of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity  from  taxation ;  while 
the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307 
it  was  ordained  that  the  Cortes  should  assemble  triennially. 
The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal 
rank,  were  jealously  excluded  from  their  deliberations.  The 
session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  king  in  person,  a  point 
of  which  the  Aragonese  Cortes  was  always  very  tenacioos: 
after  which  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons  vnthdrew 
to  their  separate  apartments.  The  greatest  scrupulousness  waB 
manifested  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  body; 
and  their  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  king  was 
regulated  by  the  most  precise  forms  of  parliamentary  etiquette. 
The  subjects  of  deliberation  were  referred  to  a  committee  from 
each  order,  who,  after  conferring  together,  reported  to  their 
several  departments.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member  to 
defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  Tjeto  or  dissent 
formally  registered  to  that  effect.  He  might  even  interpose  his 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house ;  and  thus  put  a  stop 
to  the  prosecution  of  all  further  business  during  the  sesmon. 
During  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  a  committee 
of  two  from  each  department  was  appointed  to  preside  over  public 
affairs,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  revenue  and  the  security 
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»;  with  authority  to  conToke  a  Cortes  extraordinary, 
r  the  exigency  might  demand  it 

iortes  exerdaed  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  de- 
3;  legislatiye,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  he 
I  on   all  matters   of  importance;    especially   on   those 

or  war.  No  law  was  valid,  no  tax  could  he  imposed, 
its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  provided  for  the  application 
venue  to  its  destined  uses.  It  determined  the  succession 
own ;  removed  ohnoxious  ministers ;  reformed  the  house- 
I  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch ;  and  exercised 
sr  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  of  withholding  supplies, 
IS  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
of  the  nation. 

](vernments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered 
Bntly  of  each  other  long  after  they  had  heen  consulidated 

monarchy,  hut  they  hore  a  very  near  resemhlance  to 

titution  of  Aragon.    The  city  of  Barcelona,  which  ori- 

ttve  its  name  to  the  county  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 

inguished  from  a  very  early  period  by  ample  municipal 

8.    Under  the  Aragonese  monarchs,  Barcelona  had  so 

>fited  by  the  liberal  administration  of  its  rulers  as  to 

ched  a  degree  of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of  the 

^publics.    She  divided  with  them  the  lucrative  commerce 

ezandria,  and  her  port  thronged  with  foreigners  from 

tion,  became  b  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean 

apices,    drugs,   perfumes,   and  other  rich  commodities 

1st,  whence  they  were  diffused  over  the  interior  of  Spain 

European  continent    Her  consuls  and  her  commercial 

were  established  in  every  considerable  port  in  the  Medi- 

1  and  in  the  north  of  Europe.     The  natural  products 

oil,  and  her  various  domestic  fabrics,  supplied  her  with 

t  articles  of  export    Fine  wool  was  imported  by  the 

ts  of  this  city  in  considerable  quantities  from  England 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth   centuries,   and  returned  there 

tared  into  cloth ;  an  exchange  of  commodities  the  reverse 

existing  between  the  two  countries  at  the  present  day. 

alth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona,  and  the  result 

stivity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the  place 

d,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which 

1  example  to  all  Europe.     Strangers  who  visited  Spain 

burteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  expatiate  on  the  mag- 

>  of  this  city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanli- 

h»  streets  and  public  squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its 

and  cultivated  environs. 

the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of  its 
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tnunicipal  institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate 
or  council  of  one  hundred,  and  a  body  of  correfftdoreSy  or  coun- 
cillors, varying  at  times  from  four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former 
were  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  latter  with  the  executive^ 
functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion  of  these  bodies 
Was  selected  from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics  of 
the  city.  They  were  invested  not  merely  with  municipal  au- 
thority but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers;  superintended 
the  defence  of  the  city  in  time  of  war ;  provided  for  the  security 
of  trade;  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who 
might  violate  it;  and  raised  and  appropriated  public  money  for 
the  construction  of  useful  works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  adventures  as  were  too  hazardous  or  expensive  fof 
individual  enterprise.  The  professors  of  the  different  arts,  as 
the  trades  were  called,  organised  into  guilds  or  companies^  con- 
stituted so  many  independent  associations,  whose  members  were 
eligible  to  the  highest  municipal  offices. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutionSy  tfaa 
burghers  of  Barcelona,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general, 
which  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a 
haughty  independence  of  character,  beyond  what  existed  among 
the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain;  and  this,  combined 
with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritime  adventure 
and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  have 
experienced  more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  fix)m  this 
part  of  their  dominions  than  from  any  other.*  Navagero,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
although  a  republican  himself,  was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed 
the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelonians,  that  he  asserts,  *The 
inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that  the  king  scarcely  retains 
any  authority  ovet  them ;  their  liberty,'  he  adds,  '  should  rather 
go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness.'  One  example  among  many 
may  be  given  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  their 
most  inconsiderable  immunities. 

Ferdinand  I.,  in  1416,  being  desirous,  in  consequence  of  the 

1  Barcelona   revolted,   and   was  most  important  events  in  the  eaiij 

twice  besieged  by  the  royal  arms  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

under  John  II.,  once  under  Philip  The  late  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 

IV.,  twice  under  Charles  II.,  and  VII.,  also  had  occasion  to  feel  that 

twice  under  Philip  V.    On  the  last  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Cata* 

of  these  occasions  (a.d.   1714),  it  lans  did  not  become  extinct  with 

held  out  against  the  combined  forces  their  ancient  constitution^  and  every 

of  France  and  Spain  under  Marshal  regency  since  his  death  haa  been 

Berwick,  and  the  siege  is  one  of  the  taught  the  same  lesson. 
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d  state  of  the  finances  on  bis  coming  to  the  throne, 
the  pajment  of  a  certain  tax  or  subsidy^  commonly  paid 
kings  of  Aragon  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  sent  for  the 
;  of  the  ooonciU  John  Fiveller,  to  require  the  consent 
ody  to  this  measure.  The  magistrate,  having  previously 
with  his  colleagues,  determined  to  encounter  any  hazard 
ban  compromise  the  rights  of  the  city.  He  reminded 
If  of  his  coronation  oath,  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
ling  so  soon  to  deviate  from  the  good  usages  of  his 
tors,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  and  his  comrades  would 
stray  the  liberties  intrusted  to  them.  Ferdinand,  in- 
at  this  language,  ordered  the  patriot  to  withdraw  into 
apartment,  where  he  remained  in  much  uncertainty 
e  consequences  of  his  temerity.  But  the  king  was  dia- 
rom  violent  measures,  if  he  had  ever  contemplatetl  them, 
representation  of  his  courtiers,  who  warned  him  not 
m  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  people,  who  bore 
Section  to  his  person,  from  the  little  familiarity  with 
le  had  treated  them  in  comparison  with  their  preceding 
iSy  and  who  were  already  in  arms  to  protect  their  magis- 
[n  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  Ferdinand  deemed 
nt  to  release  the  councillor,  and  withdrew  abruptly  from 
on  the  ensuing  day,  disgusted  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
le. 

in  the  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free 

tions  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  when  these  two  king- 

ere  united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled 

f  the  sovereigns  to  destroy  all  the  institutions  by  which 

arties   of  the   people   were   secured.    As  the  power  of 

hammedans  grew  weaker,  the  kings  of  Castile  had  less 

to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  condition  of  defending 

Btiers,  and  their  nobles,  continually  engaged  in  mutual 

ons,  were    xmable   to  check   the   inroads  of  the  crown 

ir  aristocratic  privileges.    The  nobles  of  Aragon  indeed 

Iways  ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was 

aid  by  one  of  the  monarchs,  in  reference  to  these  two 

fedes,  that  it  was  equally  difficult  to  divide  the  nobles 

gon  and  to  imite  those  of  Castile.    But  union  availed 

0  the  Aragonese  nobles,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 

beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  when  Castilian 

were  ready  to  crush  the  first  appearance  of  insurrection. 

|bo  to  be  remarked,  though  rather  in  anticipation  of  what 

n  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest  of  America 

■ely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold,  without 

keing  compelled  to  have  recourse  to   their  parliamenta 
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or  cortes^  but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many  lucrative 
monopolies,  for  whicli  tlie  Spanisli  nobles  bartered  the  privilegee 
of  their  order  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  There  is  a  closer 
connection  between  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  in8titution«, 
than  is  generally  imagined;  every  protected  interest  exists  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and,  being 
itself  based  on  injustice,  must  connive  at  injustice  in  othen. 
Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and 
it  was  this  selfish  folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line 
of  Spanish  monarchs  to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of 
their  country,  and  to  render  Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  example 
of  the  great  truth,  that  a  land  of  monopoly  soon  becomes  a 
land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of  misery. 

Section  XIL    State  of  Western  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

BoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of 
the  empire  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  authority, 
by  annexing  some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  usurpatiou 
of  the  duchy  of  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  disposal  of  that  province ;  he 
defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived  him  not  only  of  Austria  but  also 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  which  were  formed  into  a  new 
principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to  Albert,  the  emperor's 
son  (a.  d.  1282),  who  founded  the  imperial  house  of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany, 
it  was  almost  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  gene- 
rally withdrew  even  nominal  allegiance  from  their  former  masters. 
Of  these  commercial  states  Venice  was  the  most  important  This 
city  had  been  originally  founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought 
tihelter  in  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity 
of  the  Hims  (a.  d.  452) ;  but  it  first  rose  into  importance  under 
the  doge  Piero  Urseolo  11.  (a.  d.  992),  who  obtained  freedom  of 
commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime  cities  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  they  had  generally  supported  the  latter )  Pope  Alexander 
IIL,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  conferred  on  them  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Adriatic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony 
of  celebrating  annually  a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the 
Venetian  doge.  The  crusades  tended  greatly  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  republic,  especially  the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  Greek  empire  was  dismembered.    On  this  occasion  the 
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OS  Teeeiyed  from  their  allies  seyeral  maritime  cities  in 
a,  Albania,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  the  islands  of  Crete,  Corfu, 
mia,  and  several  others  in  the  Ionian  cluster, 
the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in 
ical  constitution.  The  goyemment  was  originally  demo- 
the  power  of  the  doge  being  limited  by  a  council,  who 
eely  chosen  by  the  citizens.  Seyeral  tumults  at  these 
B  furnished  the  doge,  Peter  Gradenigo,  with  an  excuse  for 
ig  a  law  abrogating  annual  elections,  and  rendering  the 
of  councillor  hereditary  in  the  families  of  those  who  were 
period  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  (iuD.  1208). 
ahlishment  of  a  dose  aristocracy  led  to  several  revolts,  of 
that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  remarkable  (a.d. 
After  a  fierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insurgents  were 
ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy, 
8  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent  under  the 
f  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  most  formidable  tribunal  ever 
.  to  support  aristocratic  tyranny. 

a,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  com- 
which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political  con- 
I  that  agitated  the  republic.  The  Genoese  embraced  the 
f  the  Greek  emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Con- 
yple.  Their  services  were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of 
Lzov,  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  through  some  of 
hey  opened  a  lucrative  trade  with  China  and  India.  They 
i  also  Smyrna,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
r  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
bey  less  successful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and 
stem  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against 
il  rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of 
epublics,  and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of 
.  and  Sardinia,  led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  It 
(A.D.  1290)  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Pisans, 
Dommerce  was  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
)  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn. 
ies  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
w  His  subjects  j  ustly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin, 
)  insolence  of  the  French  soldiery  confirmed  their  aversion, 
xdous  insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  lady  provoked  the  celebrated 
etion  commonly  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers*  (a.  d.  1282), 

•  evening   prayers    in    the  historians  describe  this  massacre  as 

t  Church  are  called  Vespers,  the  result  of  a  deep  and  long-planned 

$  revolt  commenced  as  the  conspiracy;    but  it  is  much   more 

pations  were  assembling   at  likely  to  have  been  simply  a  sadden 

§  for   the   evening  service,  outbreak  of  popular  indignation. 
ghe  festival  of  Easter.    Some 


i- 


w 
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in  which  all  the  French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  irith 
the  exception  of  William  Parcellet,  whose  virtues  honourably  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  countrymen.  The  islanders  placed  them* 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Charles^ 
though  aided  by  the  pope,  was  unable  to  regain  his  authority  over 
them. 

Pope  Martin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjon, 
excommunicated  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict;  and  finding  these  measures  ineffectuid,  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his 
states  to  the  count  of  Yalois,  second  son  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  proclaimed  Charles  of  Anjou  champion  of  the  Holy  Churchy 
and  declared  that  this  sanguinary  tyrant  was  a  prince  chosen  by 
God  himself.  The  pope,  who  thus  bestowed  crowns,  and  ex- 
onerated subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  own  capital ;  and,  while  he  hoped  to  humble  kings, 
could  not  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  citizens.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  simUiar  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
papacy.  Peter  of  Aragon,  feigning  obedience,  exchanged  his 
title  of  king  for  that  of  a  simple  knight,  retaining,  however,  all 
the  power  of  royalty ;  but,  dreading  the  succours  that  the  king 
of  France  sent  to  his  uncle  more  than  the  papal  menaces,  he 
sought  out  means  of  gaining  time  to  organise  the  defence  d 
Sicily.  Knowing  the  vain-glorious  disposition  of  his  rival,  Peter 
proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  with  a  hundred  knights  at  each  aide, 
should  decide  their  respective  titles  in  a  combat,  near  Bordeaux. 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  elated  by  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with  a  prince 
who  added  to  his  modest  title,  '  Knight  of  Aragon,'  the  soundii^ 
designations,  'Lord  of  the  Seajs,  and  Father  of  Three  Kings^' 
accepted  the  terms ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected  field, 
neglected  his  preparations  for  war.  Martin  fulminated  against  the 
duel,  single  combats  being  forbidden  by  the  Church ;  but  Peter 
had  never  intended  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  Charles  discovered  that  he  had  been  overreached. 
Martin  more  than  shared  the  indignation  of  his  favourite;  he 
renewed  the  preaching  of  the  crusade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all 
who  fought  in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to 
those  who  joined  in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine ; 
and  he  sent  ambassadors  urging  the  French  king  to  hasten  the 
invasion  of  Aragon. 

The  anathemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  his  crown ; 
they  scarcely  even  checked  the  current  of  his  fortunes.  All  his 
subjects,  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously  displayed  their 
attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papal  decrees  to 
scorn.    The  Aragonese  admiral  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of 
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within  sight  of  Naples,  and  made  bis  son,  Charles  the 
i  prisoner  (jl  b.  1284).  This  scion  of  a  detested  race  would 
6  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Messinians,  who  wished  to  sacri- 
1  in  reyenge  for  the  murder  of  Conradin^  but  for  the 
s  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Manfred's  daughter,  who 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  sent  him  for  secu- 
Catalonia.  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  sunriye  this 
f ;  the  remembrance  of  his  former  triumphs  and  prosperity, 
je,  his  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having  been 
by  policy,  aggravated  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  which  he 
er  bad  power  to  retrieve. 

I  continued  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  Christian 

bammedan.    To  the  former  belonged  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 

of  which  the  two  last  were  gradually  extending  them- 

it  the  expense  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbours.     The 

n  monarchy    Alphonso  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo 

.086);   he  would  probably  have  expelled  the  Moors  from 

had  not  a  new  burst  of  fanaticism  in  Africa  supplied  the 

medans    with    hordes    of   enthusiastic  defenders  in   the 

t  of  danger.    The  Moors  not  only  recovered  their  strength^ 

same  so  formidable  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  published  a 

I  against  them.    A  numerous  Christian  army  assembled  on 

afines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered  their 

B  near  the  dty  of  Ubeda,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat, 

rhich  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recovered    (a.d. 

Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile  and  I^eon,  profiting  by  the 

188  of  the  Moors,  subdued  the  little  kingdoms  of  Cordova, 

9  and  Seville  (a.d.  1250),  so  that  the  Mohammedans  were 

i  to  a  single  kingdom  of  Granada. 

crusades  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom 

ope.    Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 

ly  was  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  valour  in  the  Mo- 

Bdan  wars,  that  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him 

ighter  in  marriage,  with  the  investiture  of  the  country  of 

^  as  her  dowry.    Henry  enlarged  his  territory  at  the  ex- 

of  the  Mohammedans,  but  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of 

1  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed  king  on  the  glorious 

f  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  was  de- 

i  (a.d.  1139).    To  secure  his  new  royalty,  Alphonso  placed 

If  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 

idared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pipe.    His  successors 

^e  Roman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow  in  availing  themselves 

I  power  thus  ceded  to  them  ;  several  violent  struggles  were 

ty  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power 

r  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
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Portuguese  clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  possessions,  almoit 
royal  privilegeSi  and  a  complete  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction 
(A.D.  1289). 

As  tlie  governments  of  France  and  England  began  to  ajssume  a 
stable  form,  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations,  which  led  to  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capet's  usurpa- 
tion, the  policy  of  the  French  kings  had  been  to  lessen  the  power 
of  the  great  feudatories :  and  it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  L  to 
sanction  the  duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thu 
permitted  a  vassal,  already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sove- 
reign. The  danger  was  greatly  increased  when  Louis  VU.  divorced 
his  faithless  wife  Eleanor,  the  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne, 
Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She  married  Henry  IL,  king  of  England, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her  inheritance  to  that  of  the  Planta- 
genets  in  France,  which  included  the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  the 
counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine  (a.d.  1152).  The  vassal  was  now 
more  powerful  than  his  sovereign ;  the  throne  of  France  indeed 
would  scarcely  have  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  disputes  of 
the  Plantagenets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor,  caused 
Henry's  sons  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  sorrow  to  his  grave.  Philip  Augustus 
was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
Plantagenets  of  England  sank  rapidly  before  his  superior  talents. 
Kichard  I.  was  nothing  more  than  a  brave  warrior,  and  unable  to 
compete  with  the  policy  of  his  rival  j  his  successor,  John,  was 
neither  a  soldier  nor  a  statesman ;  he  provoked  the  resentment  of 
all  his  subjects,  and,  while  assailed  in  England  by  the  discontented 
barons,  and  menaced  abroad  by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  most 
of  his  continental  dominions  by  the  watchful  king  of  France. 
Philip's  neighbours,  and  many  of  his  vassals,  were  alarmed  at  the 
vast  increase  of  his  power  after  his  conquest  of  the  Norman  pro- 
vinces J  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines  (a.d.  1214)  he  triumphed  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Flemings,  and  by  this  victory 
secured  the  possession  of  his  acquisitions. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (a.d.  1292),  the  papacy,  as  if  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy. 
The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  for  two  years  and  three  months ; 
an  interval  which  the  heads  of  the  Church  might  have  improved 
to  accommodate  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  the  improved  state  of 
intelligence,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  Europe.  But  in  an  evil  hour  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility,  and  believed  themselves  bound  to*  keep  their  system 
stationary  while  everything  around  was  in  progress.  Li  a  former 
age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  intelli- 
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tlie  clergy  and  the  friars  were  the  missionaries  of  know- 
but  the  Church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear ;  kings,  not 

were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contest  between 
itual  and  temporal  powers  we  shall  find  the  latter  con- 
,  because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in 
incement  of  civilisation. 

'acancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  vnirs  in 
ind  throughout  Itiily  superstition  attributed  these  calami- 
ihe  cardinals,  who  left  the  Church  without  a  head :  an 
lermit  stimulated  the  populace  to  menace  them  with  death 
they  proceeded  to  an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble, 
k  old  fanatic,  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  IV.  Though 
B  of  any  other  qualification,  Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride 
tiff;  the  bridle  of  the  ass  on  which,  with  blasphemous 
n,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquila,  was  held  by  two 
iharles  IL,  the  peijured  sovereign  of  Naples,  and  his  son 
Martel,  nominal  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardinals  soon 
weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  them  by  an  insane 

Benedict  Cajetan  worked  upon  the  weak  mind  of  Celestine 
I  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain,  and,  having 
dy  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  college,  ascended  the  throne 
le  name  of  Boniface  VILL^ 
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historians  assert  that  Boniface  had  recourse  to  very 
ous  artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Celestine : 
r  this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  immediately  shut 
prison,  lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remorse,  should  trouble  his 
T.  Boniface  to  the  ambition  and  despotic  character  of 
•  Vn.  added  a  more  crafty  manner,  and  more  dissimulation 
d  been  recently  seen  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  aspired 
ersal  sovereignty  over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations ; 
iiligently  sought  out  means  for  rendering  them  submissive 
Kws.  Aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  the 
ig  passion  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to  make  the  recovery  of 
16  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  sovereigns, 
te  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
id  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Germany,  commanding  them 
ain  of  excommunication,  to  accommodate  their  differences ; 

08t  the  only  thing  memo-  Nazareth  to  the  place  where  it  now 

the  pontificate  of  Celestine  stands,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted 

t>led  miracle  of  the  Chapel  by  the  Saracens.    This  absurd  story 

to,  which  was  said  to  have  w'as  lon^  credited  by  the  Romanists, 

insported   by  angels   from  but  is  now  derided  even  in  Italy. 
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and  he  mediated  a  peace  between  the  sovereigns  of  Fiance  and 
Aragon. 

JameS;  Mng  of  Aragon^  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  resigned 
his  pretensions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders  detesting  the  house  of 
Anjou,  and  despising  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so 
weakly  abandoned  his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the  brother  of 
James,  at  Palermo,  and  expelled  the  papal  legates.  Excommuni- 
cations were  fulminated  against  the  Sicilians  and  the  sovereign  <^ 
their  choice ;  even  the  feeble  James  was  induced  to  arm  against 
his  brother,  and  aid  in  his  expulsion  from  the  island :  and  Hub 
violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a  shadow  of  right.  But 
the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to  bestowing  islands  and 
Italian  prmcipalities ;  he  resolved  to  establish  his  authority  over 
the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  ,of  the  most  able  monarchs  in  Christen- 
dom ;  resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the  great  vassak 
of  the  crown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people^ 
and  resolved  that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  should,  from  henc^orth^ 
form  classes  of  his  subjects.  Feudal  anarchy  disappeared,  and 
equal  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  classea 
were  delivered  from  the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassiilage,  and 
the  despotism  of  the  sovereign  became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In 
the  midst  of  his  career  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  pope^ 
commanding  him  to  spare  a  conquered  vassal,  to  abstain  from 
taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  disputes  with  the  count  of 
Flanders  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Holy  See.  Philip  spumed  these 
demands,  upon  which  the  pope  issued  the  celebrated  bull  caUed, 
from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericis  laicoa,  excom- 
municating the  kings  who  should  levy  ecclesiaBtical  subsidies,  and 
the  priests  who  should  pay  them,  and  withdrawing  the  deigy 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals. 

This  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy,  independent  of  monarchy, 
excited  general  indignation.  In  England  Edward  ordered  his 
judges  to  admit  no  causes  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  the  com- 
plainants, but  to  try  every  suit  brought  against  them,  averring 
that  those  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  had 
no  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded, 
and  the  English  ecclesiastics  hasted  to  pay  their  subsidies  without 
further  compulsion.  Philip  the  Fair  exhibited  even  more  vigour; 
he  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  jewelsi 
provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  without  a  licence ;  and  he  forbade 
foreign  merchants  to  establish  themselves  in  his  dominions.  Boni- 
face, aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the  revenue  which 
the  court  of  Home  deiived  from  France,  remonstrated  in  urgent 
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izplained  away  the  most  olTexinTe  parts  of  his  fonner  bully 
tred  seyeml  advantages  to  the  king  if  he  would  modify  his 

Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  the  bull  ClericU 
as  rendered  less  stringent ;  Louis  IX.  was  canonised,  and 
XHild  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an  ancestor;  finally,  the 
omised  that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  can- 
for  the  empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French 
li  accepted  the  arbitration  of  the  pope  in  his  disputes  with 
I  of  England  and  the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface  to 
fldshment,  decided  thatGuienne  should  be  restored  to  Eng« 
lat  all  his  former  possessions  should  be  given  back  to  the 
f  Flanders^  and  that  Philip  himself  should  undertake  a  new 
.  When  this  unjust  sentence  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
Dch  court  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Edward's  ambassador, 
a^  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  but  the  count  of 
emraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the  bull,  tore  it  in 
and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.    This  was  the  only 

returned :  Philip,  heedless  of  the  pope*s  anger^  renewed 

hce  YIIL  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  resistance  would  be 
inetic,  or  of  such  dangerous  example :  but  he  prepared  for 
ling  struggle  by  securing  his  authority  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
&  Rome,  where  the  papal  power  had  been  long  controlled 

factious  nobles.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the 
ate  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator,  but  the 
lines  rendered  the  dignity  of  such  a  magistrate  very  pre- 
;  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  them,  and  in  this  instance 
1  vengeance  was  united  to  the  projects  of  ambition.    The 

of  the  Ghibelline  faction  at  Home  were  the  illustrious 
of  the  Colonna;  two  cardinals  of  that  name  had  strenuously 
I  the  abdication  of  Celestine,  and  had  long  been  marked 

victims.  Under  the  pretext  of  their  alliance  with  the 
if  Sicily  and  Aragon,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
ipal  tribunal;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was 
irmined,  they  fled  to  their  castles,  protesting  against  the 
»  of  him  whom  they  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope, 
oe  hurled  the  most  terrible  anathemas  against  them,  declar-* 
em  infamous,  excommunicate,  and  incapable  of  any  public 
,  to  the  fourth  generation :  he  devoted  them  to  the  fires  of 
iquisition,  and  preached  a  crusade  for  their  destruction, 
dated  for  a  moment,  the  Colonnas  submitted,  and  surren- 
flieir  town  of  Palestrina  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  No 
was  Boniface  master  of  this  stronghold  than,  regardless  of 
ths,  he  levelled  the  fortress  to  the  groimd,  forbade  it  to  be 
t^  renewed  his  persecutions  against  the  Colonnas,  and  com- 
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pelled  them  to  fly  from  Italy.  They  sought  shelter  at  the  court 
of  France,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Philip, 
who  thus  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  independence  and  his 
generosity. 

Boniface  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed ;  he  resolved  to  lull 
the  king's  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition ;  for  this  purpose 
he  proposed  to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give 
the  crown  to  Charles  of  Valois,  whom  he  had  already  created 
imperial  vicar  and  captain-general  of  the  Holy  Church.  Philip 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  tempting  proposal  j  he  even  entered  into 
alliance  with  AJbert,  and  cemented  the  imion  by  giving  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor^s  son,  Kodolph,  duke  of  Austria. 
Boniface  was  enraged  by  this  disappointment,  but  his  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  Jubilee  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  century  (a.d.  1300).  He  published  a  bull, 
promising  full  pardon  and  remission  of  all  sins  to  those  whoy 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  at  Rome,  during  fifteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims, 
anxious  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  the  perils 
of  war,  flocked  to  the  city,  and  by  their  liberal  expencQture 
greatly  enriched  the  Romans.  This  profitable  contrivance  was 
renewed  by  the  successors  of  Boniface,  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  and  proved  to  be  an  efficacious  means  of  recruiting  the 
papal  treasury. 

.  Scarcely  had  the  Jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes  between 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of 
the  rival  claims  for  supremacy  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  prelate 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  Boniface  promptly  responded  to  the 
calL  A  legate  was  sent  to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  am- 
bassador was  almost  a  declaration  of  war.  The  pope^s  messenger 
was  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  a  rebellious  subject,  whose  treasons 
were  notorious,  and  whose  insolence  to  his  sovereign  excited 
general  indignation.  The  seditious  prelate  was  driven  from  the 
court ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  complained 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  demanded 
justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the  king,  sumr 
moned  the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respecting 
the  doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and 
invited  Philip  himself  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  con- 
clave. But  the  king,  supported  by  the  legists,  or  professors  of 
the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  de'fied  the  papal 
power  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of  his  people.  Bonifiice 
had  sent  a  bull,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  AusculiaJUi,^  to 
*  *  Listen,  son,' — the  words  with  which  it  commenced. 
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b,  in  which  all  the  delinqnencies  of  Philip,  not  onl  j  towards 
huzch  but  every  class  of  his  subjects,  were  portrayed  with 
mt  moderation,  but  with  great  vigour  and  eloquence.  Peter 
,  the  royal  chancellor,  presented  an  abridgment  of  this 
lent  to  the  great  coundl  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  out 
passages  in  which  the  papal  pretensions  were  most  offen- 
put  forward.  This  document  called  *  the  little  bull/  was 
ows: — 

nifaoe,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip, 
3f  the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 
More  you  to  know  that  you  are  subject  to  us  in  temporal  as 
8  in  spiritual  affairs ;  that  the  appointment  to  benefices  and 
ids  belongs  not  to  you ;  that  if  you  have  kept  benefices 
y  the  profits  must  be  reserved  for  tiie  legal  successors ;  and 

have  bestowed  any  benefice,  we  declare  the  appointment 
[y  and  revoke  it  if  executed.  Those  who  oppose  this  judg- 
haU  be  deemed  heretics.' 

ip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he 
led  a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably 
sent  to  Rome.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline 
papal  power  that  such  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and 
ted  to  the  States-general  of  France,  as  their  monarch's 
*  to  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  letter  of  the  king  is  thus 
3y  historians : — 

tUp,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface, 
ig  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  your 
6  stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  in 
ral  affairs ;  that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs 
ty  right  of  our  crown ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of 
sees  is  part  of  our  prerogative ;  that  our  decrees  in  this 
;  are  yalid  both  for  the  past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that 
11  support,  with  all  our  might,  those  on  whom  we  have 
ed  or  shall  bestow  benefices.  Those  who  oppose  this  judg- 
hall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots.' 

manifestoes  sent  to  Rome  by  the  three  orders  of  the  States- 
l,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  are  of  greater 
ance  to  the  historian  than  '  the  little  bull '  or  the  royal 

That  of  the  French  barons  was  addressed  to  the  college  of 
lis;  it  openly  accused  the  pope  of  having  perilled  the 
»f  the  Church  by  his  extravagant  ambition,  and  it  denied 
strongest  terms  his  right  to  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
m  of  France.  The  clergy  addi^essed  Boniface  himself  in  a 
■ed  and  respectful  tone,  but  they  declared  that  they  had 
i  new  oath  to  their  sovereign  that  they  would  maintain  the 
odence  of  his  crown.    The  declaration  of  the  commons  haa 
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not  been  preserved,  but,  like  that  of  the  nobles,  it  appears  to  hare 
been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  court  of  Rome 
was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  the  different 
orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would  not  write  to  the  king, 
whom  he  considered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

Whilst  Boniface  VIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its 
ruler,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over  otber  kingdoms. 
Edward  of  England,  having  overcome  the  feudal  turbulence  of 
his  vassals,  was  about  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
when  the  Holy  See  forbade  the  enterprise.  Edward  in  reply 
traced  his  right  to  Scotland  up  to  the  age  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
and  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy  declared  that  the  claims  of 
their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  those  of  the  pontiff.  A 
legate,  by  command  of  Boniface,  laboured  to  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lamey 
king  of  Naples,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  prince,  the  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their 
liberties  under  a  king  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church,  elected 
for  their  sovereign  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  he  was 
solemnly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Colreza.  The  pope  wrote 
fierce  denunciations  against  the  election,  and  even  commanded  the 
king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his  own  son.  But  though  Hungary 
refused  submission,  the  obedience  of  Spain  consoled  the  pontiff; 
he  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave  valid,  after  his 
death,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand  IV.,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  kingdom 
of  Castile. 

Though  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  goods  of  aU  the  clergy 
who  quitted  the  kingdom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the 
prelates,  braving  the  penalty,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
Conscious  that  this  disobedience  portended  a  struggle  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  French  king  took  the 
imexpected  precaution  of  denouncing  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  thus  representing  royalty  as  the  shield  of  the  people 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  Boniface,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  passions,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  Unam  Sanctaniy  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  stated  with 
more  strength  and  precision  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yet 
ventured  to  use.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  that  the  king  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who 
vnshed  to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  the  Holy  See,  or 
the  entrance  of  legates  into  his  kingdom ;  that  he  should  not 
confiscate  the  properties  of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial 
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ctril  courts;  that  the  king  should  appear  in  person  at 
and  answer  the  charge  of  having  humed  a  hull  sealed  with 
Igies  of  the  holj  apostles;  and,  finally,  that  he  should 
lense  the  losses  occasioned  hy  the  depreciation  of  the 
sy,  and  ahandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to  its  archhishop,  as  an 
istical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by  the  threat  of 
nunication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands,  and 
fcom  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
yal  advocate^  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The 
;te  required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to 
gate  these  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in 
until  his  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided, 
iface  was  now  seriously  alarmed ;  when  he  ascended  the 
,  Celestine  had  declared, '  This  cardinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox 
e  chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of  a  lion,  and  the 
a  dog : '  his  violence  in  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  France 
to  realise  both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
and  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  him- 
vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his 
itle,  and  absolution  from  the  many  anathemas  hurled  against 
The  Emperor  Albert  was  similarly  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
)  the  exiaravagant  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  on  obtaining  a 
jnfirming  his  election;  he  even  issued  letters  patent  con- 
that  the  imperial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at  the 
fe  of  the  Holy  See.  Thus  strengthened,  Boniface  laid  aside 
)earance  of  moderation,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the 
ladous  king  of  France. 

ip,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  the  states  of  his  realm  at 
tuvre^  and  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against 
ce,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  most  detestable  and 
iral  crimes.  It  was  voted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
pope  and  a  general  council,  and  so  general  was  the  disap- 
ion  of  the  pontifiTs  ambitious  schemes,  that  the  greater  part 
French  ecclesiastical  dignitarieS|  including  nine  cardinals, 
I  their  adhesion  to  the  appeal. 

iface  met  the  storm  with  fimmess;  he  replied  to  the  charges 
against  him  with  more  temper  than  could  have  been  antici- 
but  he  secretly  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication,  de- 
ig  Philip  of  his  throne,  and  anathematising  his  posterity  to 
orth  generation.  This  final  burst  of  hostility  was  delayed 
he  8th  of  September  (a.  d.  1303),  when  the  Romish  Church 
ites  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited 
J  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

Qie  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest, 
[p  arranged  Lis  plans  of  vengeance  for  the  foUovnng  day ;  he 
x2 
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was  suddenly  aroused  by  cries  of  'Long  live  Philip!  Death  to 
Boniface  I '  Nogaret;  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had 
entered  Anagni  with  three  hundred  cavaliers,  and  being  joined  by 
some  of  the  townsmen,  was  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace. 
Sciarra  Colonna  and  Nogaret  rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of 
Boniface ;  they  found  the  old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
seated  on  his  throne,  waiting  their  approach  with  unshaken  dignity. 
They  made  him  their  prisoner,  and  prepared  for  his  removal  to 
France  until  a  general  council.  But  Nogaret  having  unwisely 
delayed  three  days  at  Anagni^  the  citizens  and  the  neighbouring 
peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontiff;  Colonna  and  his  French 
allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could  only  save  their 
lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Home ;  but  fatigue, 
anxiety,  and  vexation  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  soon  put 
an  end  to  his  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Boniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power;  he  ex- 
aggerated its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  begun 
to  discover  the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend 
his  influence  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  he  exhausted 
the  sources  of  his  strength,  and  none  of  his  successors,  however 
ardent,  ventured  to  revive  pretensions  which  had  excited  so  many 
wars,  shed  so  much  blood,  and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The 
priesthood  and  the  empire,  fatigued  by  so  long  and  disastrous  a 
struggle,  desired  tranquillity,  but  tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of 
Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion  of  its  own  omnipotence 
vanished  with  the  agitations  by  which  it  had  been  produced,  and 
new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in  its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
Popery ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  its  strength, 
and  husbanding  its  resources ;  fighting  only  on  the  defenaiye,  it 
no  longer  provokes  the  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  emperors.  A  few  pontiffs  will  be  found  now  and  then 
reviving  the  claims  of  Gregory,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boniface ;  but 
their  attempts  will  be  found  desultory  and  of  brief  duration,  like 
the  last  flashes,  fierce  but  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashes  of  a 
conflagration. 

Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  hasted  to  exhibit  proofii 
of  the  moderation  which  results  from  defeat.  Without  waiting 
for  any  solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the  Fair  from  the  anathe- 
mas fulminated  against  him  by  Boniface ;  recalled  the  Golonnas 
from  exile,  and  encouraged  the  Roman  people  to  restore  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  that  illustrious  family ;  flnally,  he  exerted  himself 
to  reconcile  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany,  but  unforta- 
nately  without  effect  His  early  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new- 
crisis,  in  which  the  political  system  of  the  papacy  was  destined  to 
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Miier  shocks  than  any  to  which  it  had  been  yet  exposed, 
ye  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not  be  improyedyeTen  by  the 
Kxns  of  adversity. 

XIV.  State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

AX  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  £ng<- 
lihe  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  oould  not 
he  love  and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
by  the  nation.  His  sons,  William  Bufus  and  Henry  L, 
»esively  enabled  to  seize  the  throne  in  prejudice  of  the 
their  elder  brother  Robert,  by  promising  to  restore  the 
aws  of  the  kingdom.  Heniy,  to  conciliate  the  English 
ctnally,  married  a  princess  of  Saxon  descent ;  on  lus  death 
athed  the  crown  to  the  surviving  child  by  this  marriage, 
the  wife  of  Geofl&ey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  This 
ent  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen :  England 
ulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Stephen's 
Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 
IL,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  on  ascending 
e,  united  to  England  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  county 
^  and  the  fiEdrest  provinces  of  north-western  France  (a.  d. 
To  these  be  added  the  more  important  acquisition  of 
partly  by  a  papal  donation,  and   partly  by  right  of 

L  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sovereignties, 
3narchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  could 
I  induced  to  combine  for  their  common  interest  The 
1  been  frequently  devastated,  and  once  completely  subdued 
anes ;  several  septs  of  these  foreigners  retamod  possession 
liief  commercial  cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was 
le  to  a  country  distracted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their 
brethren  conquered  England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered 
ose  correspondence  vritb  William  and  his  successors,  a 
ince  which  probably  first  suprgested  to  Henry  the  notion 
iring  the  island.  He  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  sanction 
terprise.  Adrian,  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  filled 
,  tbrone,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pontiff;  his  desire 
r  his  native  sovereign  was  stimulated  by  his  anxiety  to 
lie  papal  authority.  The  Irish  Church  had  been  long 
Bnt  of  Rome;  and  the  connexion  between  its  prelates 
Mipacy  was  as  yet  insecure ;  it  was  therefore  on  tiie  con- 
'  subjecting  Ireland  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish 
hat  a  bull  was  issued,  granting  Henry  peimiadon  to  in^ttdi^ 
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the  country.  The  bitter  feuds  in  the  Plantagenet  family,  and  the 
state  of  his  continental  dominions,  long  prevented  the  English 
monarch  from  availing  himself  of  this  permission.  At  l^ogth 
Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  a  rival 
sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was  permitted  to  engage  the 
services  of  Strongbow,  and  some  other  military  adventurers,  on 
condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry.  The  rapid 
successes  of  Strongbow  awakened  Hemy^s  jealousy  j  he  went  to 
Ireland  in  person,  and  received  the  submission  of  its  principal 
sovereigns  (a.d.  1172).  He  returned  without  completing  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  mifleiy 
and  bloodshed  through  several  successive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Richard  L  was  a  period  of  little  importance  in 
English  history ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  pro- 
fligate John,  led  to  the  most  important  results.  The  banma^ 
provoked  by  his  tyranny  and  his  vices,  took  up  arms,  and  compelled 
him  to  sign  the  Great  Charter^  which  laid  the  first  permanent 
foundation  of  British  freedom ;  the  pope  forced  him  to  resign  his 
crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again  only  on  condition  of  vassalage 
to  the  Holy  See,  while  Philip  Augustus  took  advantage  of  these 
circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarchs  of  most  of  their 
continental  possessions.  John's  death  saved  England  from  be- 
coming a  province  of  France :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL  from 
his  oath,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  which 
the  English  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects 
of  success.  John  was  completely  defeated  (a.  d.  1216) ;  he  fled 
towards  Scotland,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already 
disgusted  with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
rallying  round  Prince  Henry,  and  Louis  was  glad  to  condude  a  < 
treaty  for  abandoning  the  island. 

Henry  IH.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  waa  Mb 
misfortune  to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent  peiiods 
of  English  history,  without  talents  to  command  respect,  or  reaolu- 
tion  to  enforce  obedience.  During  his  long  reign,  England  was 
engaged  in  few  foreign  wars,  but  these  were  generally  unfortunate. 
On  t^e  other  hand,  the  country  was  agitated  by  internal  commo- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  the  fif^  years  that  he  swayed  the 
sceptre.  The  discontent  of  the  prelates  and  barons  at  the  favour 
that  the  king  showed  to  foreigners  induced  them  to  form  an 
association,  by  which  the  king  was  virtually  deposed,  and  the  su- 
preme authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers,  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  important  change 
into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of  counties, 
dtiea,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the  barons  in  the  great  couneil 
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ition  (a.  d.  1266).  This  innoTation  laid  the  basis  for  the 
:  Commonsy  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in 
legislation.  The  tjrannj  of  the  barons  beinj^  found  less 
e  than  that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former 
ad  his  authority  seemed  tixtni  so  permanently,  that  Prince 

led  an  armament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the  last 
>f  St.  Louis.  Henry  died  during  bis  son's  absence  (a.  d. 
>at  though  two  years  elapsed  before  Edward's  return  home, 
[uillity  of  the  country  continued  undisturbed, 
lief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the  whole 
Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  the  pretext  of  the 
(Tince,  Llewelyn,  having  refused  homage,  he  invaded  the 
and  completely  subdued  it ;  but  not  without  encountering 
ite  resistance.  The  English  monarch  stayed  more  than  a 
Vales  to  complete  its  pacification,  and  during  that  time 
1,  Eleanor,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon 
34).  The  Welsh  claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman ; 
ras  declared  Prince  of  Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since 
ne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  sovereigns, 
ilure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  gave 
a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom, 
impetitors,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  laid  claim  to  the 
to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the 
to  Edward ;  and  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  first,  on 
1  of  Baliors  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England. 
x>n  grew  weary  of  the  authority  exercised  over  him  by 

and  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  independence;  but 
ifeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated  the  throne  (a.  d. 
ad  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Scottish 
hough  vanquished,  was  not  subdued ;  several  insurrections 
jsed  against  the  English  yoke;  but  after  the  defeat  and 
of  the  Scottish  hero  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
Dce  seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Robert  Bruce 
le  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (aj>. 
Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon 
i  in  person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on 
ler  (a.d.  1307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous  foe ; 
he  following  reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  esta- 
by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn  (a.d.  1314). 
northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fuur- 
lenturies,  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  horror  and 
.  The  natural  ferocity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  N  ;rthmen, 
it  of  fixed  rules  of  succession,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
ment  for  turbulent  spirits  in  piratical  expeditions  when  the 
}  of  civilisation  had  given  consistency  to  the  govemmsntA  Q(t 
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the  south,  and  enabled  them  to  proTide  for  the  protection  of  their 
subjects^  multiplied  factions,  and  produced  innumerable  ciyil  wan. 
Crusades,  however,  were  undertaken  against  the  Sclayonian  and 
other  pagan  nations,  by  which  the  kin^rs  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
added  considerably  to  their  dominions,  and  gave  them  a  high  rank 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  Prussia  and  Livonia  were  subdued 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order;  and  Hungary,  affcer  having 
been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongolian  hordes,  began  gradually  to 
recover  its  importance  after  the  retreat  of  these  barbaiians  (^A.Jk 
1244). 

Section  XV.    JRevoMums  in  the  East  m  consequence  of  (he 
Mongolian  Invasion. 

Thebe  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the 
rise,  progress,  and  extent  of  the  Mongolian  empire.  It  was  thought 
that  no  human  power  could  ever  surpass  the  conquests  of  the 
Arabs,  who  in  less  than  seventy  years  extended  their  sway  over 
wider  territories  than  the  Romans  had  acquired  in  five  centuries; 
but  the  Mongols,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  MogulSy 
from  as  humble  an  origin,  obtained  greater  dominion  in  a  less  time. 
Jenghiz  Khan  in  a  single  reign,  issuing  from  a  petty  principality 
in  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  six 
thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  at  least  half  that  space  firom 
north  to  south,  including  within  its  limits  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  vast  and  varied  countries  loosely  called  Scythia  by  ancient, 
and  Tartary  by  modem  writers  are  tenanted  by  hordes  differing  in 
manners,  language,  and  even  physical  constitution,  but  which  are 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  Divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  the  several  hordes  are  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  mutual 
wars,  unless  when  some  great  leader  arises,  whose  renown  spreads 
through  the  nation,  and  then  all  the  tribes  hasten  to  range  them- 
selves beneath  his  standard.  When  they  invade  a  country,  they 
have  no  option  between  victory  and  death  j  for  other  hordes,  ftt)m 
more  remote  districts,  press  forward  to  occupy  the  pastures  they 
have  quitted,  and  thus  cut  off  the  possibility  of  their  retreat ;  bat 
these,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  body  of  reserve,  ready  and  willing 
to  supply  the  losses  of  war.  The  armies  of  a  regular  state  contend 
against  such  hordes  at  an  immense  disadvantage;  a  defeat  is 
ruinous,  for  they  give  no  quarter ;  a  victory  useless,  for  the  invadois 
have  neither  wealth  nor  country  to  lose,  and  are  not  conquered 
imless  they  are  exterminated. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  by  Jenghiz  Khan ; 
his  original  name  was  Temujfn,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  a  small 
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lieh  his  &iber'8  Talour  had  elevated  aboTe  the  snrrouDd- 
L    At  an  early  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang 
e  nominal  head  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and 
Uie  hand  of  that  potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.    Ma- 
mejBOon  led  to  a  war  between  Temujfn  and  his  father-in- 
latter  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Temujfn  succeeded  to  his 
On  the  day  of  his  installation,  a  pretended  prophet 
okza,  addressing  the  new  sovereign,  declared  that  he  was 
by  God  to  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan,  that  is,  supreme 
and  to  promise  him  the  empire  of  the  universe. 
)d  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
ogg^ted,  Jenghiz  zealously  laboured  to  establish  military 
)  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and 
had  organised  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of 
China  called  Khatai  by  the  Oriental  writers,  and  Cathay 
Id  English  authors.    In  five  years  this  extensive  country 
lued,  and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked 
lutn^  of  the  sultan  of   Kharasm.      This  kingdom  of 
I  was  among  the  most  flourishing  in  central  Asia;  the 
eminence  of  Bokhara,  and  the  commercial  proi'perity  of 
od,  were  celebrated  throughout  the  East.    The  sultans 
aed,  and  his  son  and  successor  Jaloloddfn,  were  mouarchs 
less  bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
I  and  not  only  Kharasm,  but  the  greater  part  of  northern 
»m  Persia,  fell  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz.    Astrachan 
en  by  a  Mongolian  detachment^  and  some  of  the  hordes 
iheir  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.    Jenghiz 
jus  seventy-sixth  year  (a.d.  1227),  continuing  his  career  of 
i  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.    Few  conquerors  have 
d  greater  military  abilities,  none  more  savage  ferocity.    He 
d  in  slaughter  and  devastation ;  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter 
mercy  aU  that  offered  him  the  least  resistance, 
nccessors  of  the  Mongolian  conqueror  followed  the  course 
traced.    They  completed  the  subjugation  of  China,  they 
iw  the  khalipbate  of  Bagdad  (a.  d.  1258),  and  rendered  the 
of  Iconium  tributary.    Oktm  Elhan,  the  immediate  suc- 
f  Jenghiz,  sent  two  armies  from  the  centre  of  China,  one 
ihe  peninsula  of  Cores,  the  other  to  subdue  the  countries 
id  east  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance 
,Khan,  penetrated  and  subdued  the  Russian  empire  (a.d. 
thence  the  Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
imd  even  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.    The  ducal 
fi  Wladimir  was  the  only  native  Russian  dynasty  that  pre- 
fltB  existence ;  it  owed  its  good  fortune  to  Alexander  Newski, 
jtarudent  measures  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  conquerors 
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and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign.  After  the  death  of  Kubla 
Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  the  Mongolian  empire  was  parti- 
tioned by  the  proTincial  governors^  and  gradually  sank  undei 
decay. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Seljiikian  sultans  and  the  Fatimite 
khaliphs^  by  Noureddin  and  Saladin^  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Ayiibites  was  founded  by  Saladin's  descendants 
in  Syria  and  Egypt^  and  this,  after  having  been  divided  into 
several  states,  was  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocions 
Mongols  sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported 
into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty. 
This  prince  purchased  multitudes  of  the  younger  captives,  whom 
he  formed  into  an  army,  and  kopt  in  a  camp  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  received  instruction  in  military  discipline.^  From, 
this  they  were  removed  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person^ 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  state.  In  a  short  timo 
these  slaves  became  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  that  they  wero 
enabled  to  usurp  the  throne,  having  murdered  Tiiran  Shah,  tha 
son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  break 
the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon  their  sultan 
(a.d.  1250).  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  presence  of  St. 
Louis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansurah,  and 
had  just  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Tiiran  Shah.  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finally 
proclaimed  sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for  more  thax: 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  body,  constantly  recruited  b^ 
Turkish  and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  iti 
pleasure ;  the  boldest  of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  hii 
descent  from  Turkestan,  was  chosen  sultan.  Notwithstanding  tk< 
frequent  wars  and  revolutions  necessarily  resulting  from  th.€ 
licentiousness  of  military  election,  the  Mamelukes  made  a  successfiz^ 
resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and,  after  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan'fi 
immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus^ 
which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the  Ayiibites  (a.  V- 

1  Hence   they  were    called    the  increased  in  power,  and  made  the 

Babarite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes,  Bahsrite  dynasty  underfco  the  fate 

to  distinguish  them  from  the  Borjite  it  inflicted  on  the  AyiiWite  sultans, 

or    Garrison    Mamelukes,    another  They    rone    against  'their    masters 

bodv  of  this  militia,  formed  by  the  (a.  d.   1382),  gained  po«3e<sion  of 

Babarite  sultan  Kelaitn,  to  counter-  the  supreme  authority,  and  placed 

balance  the  authority  usurped  by  one  of  their  chi**fs  onthe  throne  of 

the  Turkish  emirs.     The   Borjites  Egypt.    The  Borjites  in  their  torn 

derived  their  name  from  the  forts  were  overthrown  by  the  OUomans 

which  they  garrisoned ;  they  soon  (▲.  d.  1517). 
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The  Bmriymg  princes  of  the  Ayiibite  dynasty  in  Syria  and 
tendered  their  submission  to  the  Mamelukes,  who  were 
lasters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
ine  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  forts  and  cities 
were  still  retained  by  the  Franks  and  western  Christians, 
unelukes  soon  resolved  to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the 
iS.  They  invaded  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli, 
were  subdued  without  much  difficulty.  A  tierce  resistance 
ide  by  the  garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken  by 
and  its  gallant  defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Tyre  soon  after 
lered  by  capitulation  (a.  d.  1291),  and  thus  the  Christians 
oally  expelled  from  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   REVIVAL   OP   LITERATURE;    THE   PROGRESS   OF 
CIVILISATION  AND  INVENTION. 


Section  I.    Decline  of  the  Papal  Power,     The  Great 
Schism  of  the  West, 

/ELEMENT  v.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the 
\J  French  king  Philip  the  Fair,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained 
from  going  to  Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  per- 
formed at  Lyons,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1^)9). 

Philip  further  insisted  that  the  memory  of  Boniface  should  be 
stigmalised,  and  his  bones  disinterred  and  ignominiously  burned. 
Clement  was  afiraid  to  refuse ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dreaded 
the  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  temporise,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn 
the  matter  imtil  a  general  coimcil  should  be  assembled.  But 
some  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, and  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Templars  was  sacrificed  by 
the  head  of  that  Church  it  had  been  instituted  to  defend.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of  that  order  were  simul- 
taneously arrested ;  they  were  accused  of  the  most  horrible  and  im- 
probable crimes ;  evidence  was  sought  by  every  means  that  revenge 
and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack  was  used  with 
unparalleled  violence  to  extort  confession ;  and  sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  finally  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men, 
whose  only  crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip  with 
the  hope  of  procuring  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother, 
and  he  hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  the  pope. 
But  though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions^ 
he  had  not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  papal  power 
over  the  peninsula,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  French 
emperor  reconciling  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  crushing  oppo- 
sition by  the  aid  of  his  royal  brother,  and  fixing  the  imperial 
authority  on  a  permanent  basis;  he  therefore  secretly  instigated 
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man  princes  to  hasten  the  election,  and  Henry  VIL  of 
lOig  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion.  Though  Henry  pos- 
ttle  hereditary  influence,  hb  character  and  talents  secured 
dience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
f  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  visited  during  the  preceding 
niry.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers ; 
s  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  with  unusual 
or  the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiance,  and 
insula,  for  a  brief  space,  submitted  to  orderly  government, 
rivaliy  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  powerful  barons, 
btrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited  fresh  commotions,  which 
lad  not  the  means  of  controlling. 

ouncil  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthumous 
Boniface  VIIL,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought 
the  Templars  (a.d.  1309).  Twenty-three  witnesses  gave  evi- 
;ainst  the  deceased  pontifi^,  and  fully  entablished  the  charges 
gacy  and  infidelity ;  but  Clement's  own  immoralities  were 
■ant  for  him  to  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as 
dture  of  the  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences ;  and  the  con* 
hat  Christianily  had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative 
IS  justly  regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy  but 
on  itselil  Philip  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  prosecution, 
all  was  issued  acquitting  Boniface,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ig  the  motives  of  his  accusers.  The  order  of  the  Templars 
maUy  abolished,  and  their  estates  transferred  to  the  Hoe- 
\,  or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Hospitallers 
reed  to  pay  such  large  sums  to  Philip  and  the  princes  who 
irped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they  were  impoverished  rather 
riched  by  the  grant.  The  council  passed  several  decrees 
heretics,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  reform  the  lives  of 
gy ;  finally,  it  ordained  a  new  crusade,  which  had  no  result 
filling  of  the  papal  coffers  with  gifts  from  the  devout,  bribes 
e  politic,  and  the  purchase-mcmey  of  indulgences  fit>m  the 

iy- 

n  the  Emperor  Henry  VH.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  he  esta- 
a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the  cities  and  princes 

;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Robert  king 

ies,  on  a  charge  af  treason,  and  this  prince,  to  the  great 

tion  of  the  French  monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 

The  pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patron 

the  wars  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about 
mewed,  when  Henry  died  suddenly  at  Bonconvento,  in  the 
*  Sienna.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  emperor  was 
d  by  his  confessor,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  administered  the 
lee  in  the  eucharist.    Clement  fulminated  two  bulls  against 
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Henry's  memory,  accusing  him  of  perjury  and  usurpation  ;  lie  alao 
annuUed  the  sentence  against  Robert  of  Naples^  and  nominated 
that  prince  imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Henry  exposed  Germany  to  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
succession;  that  of  Clement,  which  soon  followed,  produced 
alarming  dissensions  in  the  Church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive 
the  pontiif,  and  his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  simk  into 
dissipation  to  regard  the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seyoi 
months  elapsed  in  contests  between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals^ 
each  anxious  to  have  a  pontiff  of  their  own  nation.  When  first 
they  met  in  conclave  at  Carpentras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle 
between  their  servants,  and  the  cardinals,  escaping  from  their 
burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dispersed  without  coming  t» 
any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long,  count  of  Poictiers,  as- 
sembled the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily  sworn  thaifc 
he  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During  their  deliberations^ 
the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  and,  soon  after,  the 
crown  of  France ;  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to  shut 
up  the  cardinals  in  close  conclave,  and  compel  them  to  expedite 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff 
who  should  be  nominated  by  the  cardintd  de  Porto ;  this  prelate, to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  parties,  named  himself  and  was  soon  after 
solemnly  installed  at  Avignon,  imder  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  th  is  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.  Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  king  of  Naples ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  the  strug- 
gles between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors ;  England  and  France 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal 
commotions ;  two  emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Grer- 
many ;  and,  finally,  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing 
towards  Constantinople.  In  these  difficult  times  John  displayed 
great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recognise  either  of  the  rivals  to  the 
empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  revive  the  X>apfll 
claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Muhldoif 
having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial  throne,  John, 
who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favour  the  duke  of  Austria, 
vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.  Louis  sent 
efficient  aid  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  John,  forced  to  seek  for  alliea, 
resolved  to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had 
just  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
Germans,  ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  vdth  indignation 
when  they  heard  that  the  pope  was  endeavouring  to  remove  their 
popular  emperor ;  Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly 
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iie  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  court  of  Arignon ; 
earned  men  published  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination 
idesiastical  to  the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Frey- 
cpelled  the  bishop  for  his  attachment  to  the  pope ;  and  the 
of  Strasburg  threw  a  priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring 
a  copy  of  John's  condemnation  of  Jjouis  to  the  gates  of 
9dra].  Even  the  religious  orders  were  divided ;  for  while 
dnicans  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Franciscans  zealously 
d  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 
led  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Jjouis  led  an 

0  Italy,  traversed  the  Apennines,  received  the  iron  crown 
ardy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,  found  a  schismatic 
illing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was 
hat  John  declared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  bulls 
imunication;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelphs  by  his 
ret  ended  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  his  stn*ngth, 
.  to  pronounce  sentence  of  depoitition  and  death  against 
d  to  procure  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman 
nd  people.  The  Franciscans  declared  in  favour  of  the 
,  who  was  one  of  their  body ;  and  if  Louis  had  shown 
)  and  forbearance  equal  to  his  vigour,  the  cause  of  Pope 
old  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.  But  the  avarice  of  the 
alienated  the  affections  not  only  of  the  Romans  but  of  many 
rinces  who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Ghibelline 
le  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and  he  embraced 
3zt  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Austria  to 
)  Bayaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  was  forced 
ider  to  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  his  life  by  submitting 
r  before  John  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon 
pope  and  the  public  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned 
\S0),  Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped 
ite  death,  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder 
[ays,  ^treated,'  says  a  contemporary,  'like a  friend,  but 
.  like  an  enemy/ 

unperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for  his 

1  the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  Church  been 
d  by  a  religious  controversy.  In  a  discourse  at  Avignon, 
)  maintfdned  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  would  not  enjoy 
fruition  of  celestial  joys,  or,  as  he  termed  it, '  the  beatific 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  The  university  of  Paris,  and 
leaders  of  the  mendicant  orders,  declared  that  such  a 
I  was  heretical ;  Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  only  recently 
1  the  crown  of  France,  required  that  the  pope  should 
his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease  his 
lies  by  equivocal  explanations.    The  dispute  afforded  the 
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emperor  a  pretext  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  papal  bullS|  and 
appealing  to  a  general  council ;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence, 
when  John  died  at  Avignon^  leaving  behind  him  the  largest 
treasure  that  had  ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Italians  named  the  sojourn  of 
the  popes  in  Avignon, '  the  Babylonish  captivity.*  The  strength 
of  the  papacy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  when  its 
possessors  appeared  mere  dependents  on  the  kings  of  France,  the 
instruments  of  war  and  of  power,  whose  possession  monaidis 
contested,  while  they  spumed  their  authority.  The  successor  of 
John  owed  his  election  to  his  promise  that  he  would  not  reside  at 
Home :  he  took  the  title  of  Benedict  XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by 
an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church  and  to  the  empire. 
Philip  of  Valois  had  other  interests,  and  he  compelled  the  pope  to 
adopt  his  views.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  assert  his  daiiu 
to  the  crown  of  Prance,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would  be 
supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor:  he  therefbn 
threatened  Benedict  with  his  vengeance  if  he  should  enter  into 
negotiation  with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness,  he  seised 
the  revenues  of  the  cardinals.  The  king  of  England  and  the 
German  emperor,  aware  that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  disregarded  his  remonstrances  and 
derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not  courage  or  talents  adequata 
to  the  crisis ;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy  from  the  danger  of 
sinking  into  contempt  under  a  feeble  ruler,  who  sacrifioed 
everything  to  his  love  of  ease;  the  cardinals,  in  choosing  a 
successor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might 
again  invest  the  Church  with  political  power. 

Clement  YL,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced 
his  reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  of  his 
feeble  predecessor.  The  Eomans  sent  a  deputation  to  request  thst 
he  would  return  to  the  city,  and  appoint  the  celebration  of  a 
Jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the  century ;  Clement  granted  the  latter 
request,  but  he  refused  to  visit  Home,  through  dread  of  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  (a.  d.  1343).  But  Clement  did 
not  neglect  the  affairs  of  Italy,  though  he  refused  to  reside  in  the 
country.  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a  council  of 
regency;  Clement  insisted  that  the  government,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  Holy  See ;  he  therefore 
annulled  the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  over 
the  administration.  The  Emperor  Louis  V.  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  pope,  soliciting  absolution ;  Clement  demanded  humiliatiBg 
submissions,  which  were  indignantly  refused;  upon  which  tht 
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18  were  lenewed,  and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted 
\  a  new  sovereign.  As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  the  princes 
osed  the  king  of  France,  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to 
it  benefices  in  England ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  bj 
J  and  people,  refused  to  admit  the  intruders ;  nor  could 
its  of  ecclesiastical  censure  shake  his  resolution.  About 
I  time  Clement  conferred  the  sovereigntj  of  the  Canaiy 
n  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian  had  given  Lreland  to 
ish  king.  '  Li  these  grants,'  says  Henry, '  the  pretensions 
opes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  credulity  of 

Dsillanimity  of  Louis  V.  is  more  surprising  than  the 
of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable 
tough  supported  by  all  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates 
sny,  the  emperor  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  sub- 
but  the  Diet  would  not  allow  the  extravagant  claims  of 
to  be  recognised,  and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis 
i  alienated  his  firiends,  without  abating  the  hostility  of 
ies. 

aly  was  now  the  theatre  of  erents  calculated  to  divert 
tention  from  the  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane,  queen  of 
lad  married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary, 
mily  had  ancient  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Poli- 
ousy  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  marriage ;  a  conspiracy 
ed  by  the  courtiers  against  Andrew ;  he  was  murdered  in 
I  bed,  and  she  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  con- 
9  the  crime.  Clement  shared  the  general  indignation 
y  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical  quality  of  suzerain 
8,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  be  made  after  the 
■8,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  exconmiunica- 
>.  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontiff,  and  pur- 
,  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  the 
f  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  it  may  be 
ns  never  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungary  was  not  so 
isfied  ;  he  levied  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  murder 
other ;  and  the  emperor  of  Qermany  gladly  embraced  the 
ity  of  venting  his  resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the 
of  the  king  of  France,  to  whose  intrigues  he  attributed 
nuance  of  the  papal  exconmiunications. 
nt  saw  the  duiger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the 
m  league;  to  avert  it  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of 
i,  and  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German  electors  to 
I  that  monarch's  son,  Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to 
lire.  The  new  sovereign  agreed  to  recognise  all  the 
not  claims  of  the  popes,  which  his  predecessors  had  so 
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strenuously  resisted  ^  but  no  real  authority  was  added  to  the 
papacy  by  this  degradation  of  the  empire :  even  Clement  was 
aware  that  his  authority  should  be  supported  by  artifice  and  nego- 
tiation rather  than  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe,  were  gradually  emaneipating 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs^  a  remarkable  leyo- 
lution  wrested  Kome  itself  from  their  grasp^  and  revived  for  a 
moment  the  glories  of  the  ancient  republic.  Bienzi,  a  young 
enthusiast  of  great  learning  but  humble  origin,  addressed  i^ 
pathetic  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  the  deplorable  state  of  their 
city  and  the  happiness  of  their  ancient  liberty.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  citizens  immediately  elected  him 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a.d.  1347).  He  immediately  degraded  the  senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  punished  with  death  several  malefactors  of 
high  rank,  and  banished  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  and  other  noble 
families,  whose  factions  had  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The 
messengers  sent  by  the  tribune  to  announce  his  elevation  wera 
everywhere  received  with  great  respect ;  not  only  the  Italian  dtaeB^ 
but  even  foreign  princes,  sought  his  alliance ;  the  king  of  Hungaiy 
and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him  as  a  mediator  and  jadge, 
the  Emperor  Louis  sought  his  friendship,  and  the  pope  wrote  1dm 
a  letter  approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such  unexpected  power 
intoxicated  the  tribune ;  he  summoned  the  candidates  for  the  em- 
pire to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Home  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titlee  that 
proved  both  his  weakness  and  his  vanity.  This  extravagance 
proved  his  ruin ;  Kienzi  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  the 
banished  nobles  entered  Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the 
tribune,  and,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  various 
disguisee^  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal  ministers,  and  sent  to 
Avignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy ;  Jane^ 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  her  husband,  had  given  great  offence  to  her  sabjeetBy 
abandoned  the  Neapolitan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Avignon.  But  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  at  this  time 
desolated  southern  Europe,  compeUed  the  king  of  Hungaiy  tf> 
abandon  the  territories  he  had  so  easily  acquired.  About  the  same 
time,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Louis  left  Charles  without  a 
rival ;  and  Clement  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He  ordered  a 
Jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Home ;  he  excommunicated  Viscooti, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterwards  sold  absolution  to  this  prelate, 
who  was  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier;  finadly^  he 
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ed  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to 
their  differences  to  his  arbitration.  But  the  court  of  Avig- 
I  devoted  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  venture  topro- 
the  queen  innocent,  but  it  declared  that  a  weak  woman 
ot  redst  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits,  and  decided  that 
lid  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  paving  a  subsidy  to  the 

Himgary.  That  generous  prince  refused  the  money, 
g  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe.  Thus  the  pontiff  still  seemed 
hrator  of  kings:  some  years  before,  he  had  engaged 
rty  a  prince  <ii  southern  France,  to  bequeath  his  dominions 
Wnch  king,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that 
I  should  take  the  title  of  Dauphin ;  he  had  been  victorious, 
by  accident,  in  his  contest  with  the  Emperor  Ix>uis,  and  at 
h.  Clement  left  the  papacy  in  full  possession  of  all  its 
supreme  power. 

rhile  the  nominal  authority  of  the  papacy  was  as  great 
its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened.  Innocent  VL, 
to  escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  France  had 
on  the  popes  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  resolved 
rer  the  ancient  patrimony  of  St  Peter;  Ilienzi  was 
zed  from  his  dungeon,  and  was  sent  back  to  Kome  with  the 
•enator.  But  the  turbulent  Romans  soon  grew  weaiy  of 
xner  favourite,  and  Rienzi  was  murdered  by  the  populace^ 
me  he  was  most  zealously  labouring  to  diastise  the  dis- 
of  public  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from  the 
on  of  the  nobles  (a.d.  1354).  Soon  afterwards  the 
r  Charles  IV.  entered  Kome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the 
IS  solemnly  crowned.  This  feeble  prince  negotiated  with 
as,  and  betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  the  cities,  because 
leither  the  military  force  nor  the  political  power  to  defend 
I,  and  he  submitted  to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope, 
kbide  in  Home  only  the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the 
of  the  pontiff. 

Aough  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon, 
L  the  discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of 
dphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the 

they  were  deorous  to  terminate  the  sanguinary 
e  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made  several  efforts  to 
B  the  English  Edward  to  the  house  of  Valois.  Edward 
to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory;  the  glory  of  the 
arms  was  destroyed  at  Cre^y,  and  the  king  of  France 
became  a  prisoner  at  Poitiers.  It  was  through  the 
an  of  Innocent  YI.  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty, 
war  between  England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the 
l2 
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peace  of  Bretigny.   Soon  after  his  deliverance,  John,  beinp^  distressed 
for  money,  was  induced  by  a  large  bribe  to  give  bis  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Oburch, 
while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dangers  to  prevent  an 
alliance  so  injurious  to  his  interests.    The  numerous  bands  of  mer- 
cenaries who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  restoration  o^ 
peace  formed   themselves  into  independent  bands,   called  Eree^ 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern  districts  of  France,  alreadjr 
desolated  by  frequent  campaigns,  directed  their  march  towards 
Provence.    The  anathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded 
their  progress  nor  diminished  their  number ;  a  crusade  was  vainly 
preached ;  no  soldiers  would  enlist  when  the  only  pay  was  indul- 
gences;  the  plundering  hordes  approached    Avignon,    and   the 
treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  spoilers.    By  paying  a  large  bribe, 
and  giving  them  absolution  for  all  their  sins,  Innocent  prevailed 
upon  the  Free  Companies  to  turn  aside  from  Avignon  and  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  engaged  in 
war  against  the  Visconti. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  like  him,  inclined  to 
favour  the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced  that  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon  was  injurious  to  his  interests*  The  em* 
peror  solicited  Urban  to  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Companies 
having  again  extorted  a  large  bribe  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  pope 
hasted  to  leave  a  residence  where  he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  sub- 
servient to  foreign  authority.  The  pope  was  received  in  Italy 
with  great  joy;  the  emperor  Charles  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
gave  the  last  example  of  imperial  degradation,  by  leading  the 
horse  on  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Borne  (a.d.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  gratifying 
the  Italians,  filled  them  with  rage ;  they  treated  the  emperor  with 
so  much  contempt  that  he  soon  returned  to  Germany ;  and  Urba% 
finding  that  he  could  not  check  the  republican  licentiousnees 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Borne  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  more  tranquil 
retirement  of  Avignon.  The  only  advantage  he  gained  by  his 
visit  to  Italy  was  the  empty  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the 
East  bow  at  his  footstool,  and  offer,  as  the  reward  of  aid  against 
the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  But 
Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to  combine  in 
defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greek  emperor  would  hare 
been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  either 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  Church 
from  the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  when  Charles  Y.  succeeded  the  imbecile  Johoi  a£Rirde4 
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a  pretext  for  returning  to  Avignon.  Death  seiied  him 
%er  he  reached  the  dty,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  iiis 
or. 

cry's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Msconti, 
d  become  the  virtoal  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he 
neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  Churchy  exerting  him- 
gently  to  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  ponti£f 
yr,  and  Gregory,  to  support  his  authority^  took  some  of  the 
)mpanies  into  pay^  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen, 
oded  by  John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain 
le  city  of  Florence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this 
xmld  best  be  obtained  by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimu- 
the  dtizens,  by  the  pressure  of  want,  to  rise  against  their 
nent.  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous  policy,  means  were 
7  cut  oS  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawkwood  ravaged  the 
f  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of  all  the  Italian 
the  Florentines  had  been  the  most  constant  in  their  attach- 
» the  cause  of  the  Holy  See— their  indignation  was  there- 
Mssive,  and  their  hate  implacable. 

neral  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  organised 
L  Italy  by  the  outraged  Florentines ;  they  embroidered  the 
IBKBIAS  on  their  standards  in  letters  of  gold,  while  their 
ies  preached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the 
b;  the  summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  states  of  the 
.  soon  refused  to  recx>gnise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head 
f  sent  new  legates,  and  menaced  the  confederates  with  ex- 
nication ;  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
the  Florentines,  exhorting  aU  princes  to  confiscate  the 
y  of  those  who  should  be  found  in  their  several  dominions 
sell  their  persons  into  slavery — an  iniquitous  edict,  which 
rtially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and  England ;  new  hordes 
cenaries  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when  the  citizens  of 
a  applied  to  the  legate  for  pardon,  he  replied  that  he  would 
t  their  city  until  he  had  bathed  his  hands  and  feet  in  their 
The  Florentines  were  undaunted,  but  the  disunion  and 
jealousies  between  the  ocher  confederates  proved  fatal  to 
ional  cause ;  the  citizens  of  Home  were  anxious  to  have  the 
dal  court  restored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this  desirable 
they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  freedom.  Li  their 
f  moral  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appre- 
le  advantages  of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its 
l^es. 

ng  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed 
reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  heresies,  pub- 
in  England  by  John  Wicklifie^  wrote  to  the  chancelloi  and 
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university  of  Oxford,  severely  reproving  them  for  permitting  Bach- 
opinions  to  be  promulgated,  and  ordering  that  Wickliffe  should  be»- 
brought  to  trial  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.    Similar  letteiik. 
were  sent  to  Bichard  U.,  the  young  king  of  England^  who  had^ 
just  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  oF 
Lancaster,  and  several  other  nobles,  took  the  reformer  imder  theilP 
protection ',  Wickliffe  was  rescued  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies^ 
while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly,  spread  not  onl^ 
through  Italy  but  through  Germany.    The  chief  articles  he  wa0 
accused  of  teaching  were, '  That  the  wafer  in  the  eucharist,  after 
consecration,  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  its  figure  onij ; 
that  the  Boman  Church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other 
priest ;  that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delinqaeiii 
church  of  its  temporal  possessions ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufiicieitt 
to  direct  any  Christian ;  that  no  prelate  of  the  Church  ought  to 
have  prisons  for  punishing  delinquents.'    The  publication  of  these 
sentiments  enraged  Gregory,  who  had  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign  shown  himself  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the 
burning  of  several  imfortunate  wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both 
in  France  and  Germany.     Scarcely  had  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Home,  when  he  prepared  to  take  some  effective  measures 
for  checking  the  progress  of  innovation.    But  domestic  troublefl 
soon  engaged  his  attention ;  the  Bomans,  who  had  received  him 
on  his  &rst  arrival  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  soon  began  to  brave 
his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts ;  baffled  in  his  expectationB  of 
peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated  returning  to  Avignon, 
where  part  of  the  papal  court  still  continued.    But  before  taking 
this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  and,  S 
possible,  avert  the  divisions  which  he  foresaw  would  probably 
trouble  the  Church  after  his  death  (a.d.  1878).    A  congress  wu 
opened  at  Sarzana,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  produce  any 
important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  aU 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  lespectiDg 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
for  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the  popes  had 
been  absent  during  so  many  years.  Pride,  interest,  and  self-lofva 
attached  the  Bomans  to  the  papacy ;  had  they  combined  with  the 
Florentines,  it  is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  might  have  formed 
a  confederacy  suiiiciently  strong  to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an 
emperor  powerless  and  distant;  perhaps  they  might  even  have 
solved  the  problem  which  still  continues  to  baffle  statesmen,  and 
formed  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  But  the  Bomans  were  inca- 
poble  of  such  profound  views ;  they  looked  to  nothing  beyond  the 
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M  to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the  papal  court ; 
ad  of  aiming  at  reviving  their  ancient  glorj,  they  con- 
lemselves  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  hitherto 
yed  by  the  city  of  Avignon. 

ler  had  the  cardinals — ^the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to 
sh  party — shut  themselves  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the 
rere  filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should 
I  who  would  establish  his  court  at  Avignon.  They  aa- 
n  arms  round  the  Vatican,  and  by  their  menaces  sent 
>  its  inmost  recesses.  They  demanded  that  the  new  pope 
I  an  Italian ;  this  was  the  only  virtue  they  required  in 
Bor  of  St  Peter.  The  French  cardinals,  already  disunited, 
nidated  by  these  clamours ;  they  gave  their  votes  to  a 
n  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  VI. 
rdinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was 
I  for  his  modesty,  his  humility,  and  his  skill  in  the  canon 
d  have  acknowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by 
that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have 
the  pontificate.  But  Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their 
not  only  showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power, 
Y  set  the  discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public 
inunediately  after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended 
p  and  luxury,  threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  been 
of  receiving  bribes,  and  reproached  some  of  them  by 
Dorresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Exas- 
f  this  austerity,  the  discontented  cardinals  fled  to  Anagni, 
d  the  late  election  void,  sent  circulars  to  all  Christian 
lining  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban,  took  a  body  of 
nto  their  pay,  and,  relying  on  the  protection  of  this 
force,  excommunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
The  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
aomed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate; 
forts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  baffled  by  the  resent- 
lie  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban.  On  all  sides 
were  made  to  assemble  a  general  council,  but  the  pope, 
lals,  and  the  emperor  disputed  the  right  of  convocation ; 
le  of  war  could  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  Church, 
ahowed  no  desire  to  conciliate  his  opponents;  he  an- 
ei  speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm  their 
L  threatened  the  queen  of  Naples  for  granting  them  pro- 
He  showed  similar  severity  in  his  conduct  to  the  R<nnan 
y,  and,  on  a  very  slight  pretext,  ventured  to  deprive  the 
Fondi  of  his  fiefs.  The  count  at  once  declared  himself  a 
if  the  cardinals;  he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of 
beze^  protected  by  Neapolitan  troops,  they  proceeded  to  ^ 
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new  election.  It  is  said  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have 
chosen  the  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  being  maimed 
in  the  left  arm  incapacitated  him  from  performing  the  ceremomes 
of  the  mass  -,  but  their  selection  was  scarcely  less  swayed  by  tem- 
poral motives  when  they  gave  their  votes  to  Cardinal  Robert  of 
Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  This  prelate  had 
served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  warrior; 
but  he  was  generally  and  justly  hated  by  the  Italians  for  having 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena  during  the  Florentine 
war. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  added  new  troubles  to 
the  complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  despicable  slave  of  super- 
stition had  purchased  from  the  venal  electors  the  nomination  of 
his  son  Wenceslaus  as  his  successor ;  and  the  young  prince^  from 
the  moment  of  his  accession,  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of 
the  meanest  vices,  and  the  most  disgusting  debauchery.  These 
crimes^  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Urban,  whose  cause  he  warmly  espoused — a  merit  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pontiff,  compensated  for  the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  declared  in  favour  of  Clement,  and  invited 
him  to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French 
pontiff,  that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the 
defection  of  the  cardinals^  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  states  so  recently  at  war  with  the  court  of  Rome^ 
all  Italy  declared  against  Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed 
such  hatred  to  his  cause  that  he  was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to 
Marseilles,  whence  he  proceeded  to  establish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  antipope;  most 
of  them  were  his  subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
France ;  he  therefore  declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement, 
trusting  that  he  would  obtain  important  political  advantages 
by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon.  Unfortunately  ^e 
first  result  was  to  involve  his  kingdom  in  a  ruinous  war,  which 
long  doomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

Urban's  vengeance  was  promptly  directed  against  the  queen 
of  Naples,  whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband,  thirty  years 
before,  was  still  remembered  to  her  disadvantage;  he  declared 
that  she  had  forfeited  her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  conferred 
on  her  cousin  Charles  of  Durazzo;  and,  to  support  this  king 
in  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold  ecclesiastical  benefices,  but 
pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches.  Jane,  driven  from 
her  kingdom,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son  and  successor; 
the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  to  support 
his  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  In  the  effort. 
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nope  was  divided  by  the  schism:  Italy,  Holland,  Geiv 

ohemiay  Poland,  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  England  de- 

>r   Urban;    while   Clement  was   supported  by   Spain, 

Scotland,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France.    The  rival  popes 

nathemas   agamst    each  other;    excommunication   was 

by  excommunication;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  bum 

lans  of  their  adversary  as  heretics.     Charles  V.  set  the 

by  issuing  an  edict  confiscating  the  property  and  life 

who  ventured  to  recognise  Urban  in  his  dominions. 

)torted  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles;    the 

eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 

ind  a  powerful  army  entered  Brittany  to  support  its 

inst  his  liege  lord. 

ath  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles  VI., 
>  the  embarrassments  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou 
le  royal  treasures  to  support  hb  claims  on  Naples;  the 
38  imposed  upon  the  people  provoked  insurrection;  the 
were  punished  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  they, 
&er  hand,  practised  horrible  retaliations  whenever  they 
pportunity.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  in  the  mean  time,  found 
iculty  in  taking  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories ; 
landoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
in,  and,  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison  (a.d. 
Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance, 
ing  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement, 
Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  opposition 
red  to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  the 
of  the  Abruzzi  in  safety,  and  was  there  joined  by  several 
an  nobles  attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anxious 
ie  her  death. 

ds  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field;  but  he 
dd  his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi 
B  the  French  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  destroyed  all 
ige  and  provisions  in  the  open  country.  Famine  and 
»  wasted  the  gallant  chivalry  of  France;  the  duke  of 
Sell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose  severity  was  aggravated 
disappointment;  his  army  dispersed,  and  many  noble 
who  had  joined  his  banners  were  forced  to  beg  their 
one,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  Italians.  The 
y  conmianded  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  made  a  feeble 
m  the  schismatic  French;  they  were  defeated,  and  the 
returned  with  shame  to  his  diocese, 
a  disapproved  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Charles,  and  pro- 
to  Naples  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his  vassal ;  Charles 
iied^  until   the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  delivered 
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him  from  pressing  danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience 
to  the  pope^  and  treated  Wl  so  uncivilly,  that  Urban  remored 
to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals,  vreary  of  the  tyramij 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  plotted  the  murder  of  the  pope ; 
but  their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  six  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  rack  that  they  might 
be  compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urban  personally 
superintended  these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  of  torture 
to  the  executioners.  When  confessions  were  thus  obtained^  he 
degraded  the  cardinals  from  their  dignity,  and  pronomioed 
sentence  of  excommunication  not  only  against  them  but  against 
the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  the  antipope  Clement,  his  cardinalsy 
and  all  his  adherents.  Charles,  justly  enraged,  marched  against 
Nocera,  and  captured  the  town;  but  the  pope  found  shelter 
in  the  citadel,  i^om  a  window  of  which  he  several  times  a  day 
fulminated  anathemas  with  bell  and  candle  against  the  king 
of  Naples  and  his  army.  Urban  at  length  made  his  escapey 
and,  embarking  on  board  some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in 
safety,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  doge,  who 
deemed  the  city  honoured  by  his  presence.  During  his  flight 
he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  murdered,  suspecting 
that  he  meditated  desertion;  and  soon  after  he  put  to  death 
five  of  the  guilty  cardinals,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  at  the  intercession  of  Richard  11., — a  monarch  who 
had  given  the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  VII.  did  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better  than 
his  rival ;  he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and  Hungarian 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  propose  expedients  for  terminating 
the  schism ;  his  exactions  from  the  churches  that  acknowledged 
his  authority  alienated  the  minds  of  those  whom  their  political 
position  had  ranged  on  his  side;  his  intrigues  and  his  servility 
were  offensive  to  the  kings  that  supported  him.  The  double 
papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tax  on  Christendom;  each  pontiff 
collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodigal  cardinals, 
whose  lavish  expenditure  was  supported  by  alienating  the  revenues 
of  all  the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  snfier 
from  the  schism ;  the  rival  pontiffs  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing 
the  Neapolitan  crown  at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions 
perpetuated  civil  discord.  Charles  of  Durazzo  quitted  his  kingdom 
to  seek  a  new  crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  assassins 
in  the  hour  of  success;  Margaret  his  queen  on  receiving  the 
news  assumed  the  regency,  and  caused  her  son  Ladislaus  to 
be  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  states  of  the  realm.  But 
Urban  VL,  who  had  exconmiunicated  Charles  pretended  that  the 
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if  Naj^es  leyerted  as  a  Tacant  fief  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
rming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clement  on  his 
d  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
9  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  employed 
runswicky  the  widower  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  to  expel 
'  of  Durazzo. 

0  the  division  of  the  Church  had  been  political;  a 
controversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which, 
;  led  to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly 

A  Dominican  doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mon^on, 

on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  declared  that  this 
i  inherent  in  all  human  creatures  from  the  moment 
eouoeption,  and  as  it  could  only  be  effaced  by  the 
n  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  inferred  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
ived  in  sin.  This  was  merely  an  incidental  illustration 
rtablished  doctrine,  an  example  intended  to  make  it 
a  and  striking.    But  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the 

of  Paris^  the  Sorbonne,  animated  probably  by  an 
asy  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  with  whom 
rsity  had  frequent  contest,  undertook  the  examination 
m's  doctrine^  and  declared  that  his  assertion  was  an 
utrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ :  the  doctors  added 
prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  effect  before  its 
hment  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  mother^  and  to 
iption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanity  they  gave  the 
he  immaculate  conception. 

orship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most 
)ortion  of  the  Romish  Liturgy;   the  doctrine  of  the 

seemed  to  confer  new  honour  upon  her  name,  and 

iently  received  by  multitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

1^  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittingly  excited, 

Lvignon,  where  he  trusted  that  his  tenets  would  find 

The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans,  regarding  them- 

their  capacity  of  Liquisitors,  as  the  especial  guardians 

ority  of  the  faith,  were  enraged  to  find  one  of  their 

accused  of  heresy;    they  sent  seventy  of  their  most 

doctors  to  support  Mon9on'8  opinions  before  the  papal 

and^  with  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  arguments  most 

at  Avignon,  they   subscribed  forty   thousand   crowns 

to  support  his   cause.     The   Sorbonne,    on  the  other 

puted  its  most  eminent  professors  to  prosecute  Mon^on, 

nre  the  condemnation  &i  his  opinions.    The  pope  was 

abarrassed:  the  opposing  parties  were  so  powerful  that 

It  wish  to  alienate  either,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse 
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to  the  expedient  of  dismissing  Monfon  secretly,  and  sending  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon. 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  an  imperfect  yictory;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to 
work  on  the  mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles  VI.,  they  persuaded 
the  king,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
whose  ignorance  was  extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  of  a 
question  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  His  Majesty's 
confessor  shared  the  opinions  of  Mon^on ;  the  Inquisitors  of  ^e 
Faith  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Dominicans  supported  them,  and 
Pope  Clement  himself  regarded  them  with  favour ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  united  authority,  the  young  and  stupid  king  took  upon  him- 
self to  maintain  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  free  from  the  stain  of 
original  sin ;  he  even  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Clement  VII.,  always  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  rival, 
Urban  VT.,  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  court  of  France, 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  further  resistance.  He  issued  a  bull 
condemning  John  de  Mon9on  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted 
the  king  to  institute  a  new  festival  in  honour  of  the  Inunaculate 
Conception,  and  to  constrain  his  confessor,  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  Dominicans,  to  retract  their  opinions  in  presence  of 
the  whole  court.  The  whole  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  Monastics,  and  it  was  ordained  that  no 
one  of  their  body  should  in  future  hold  the  office  of  confessor  to 
the  king. 

Urban  VI.  paid  little  regard  to  theological  controversies;  he 
was  more  anxious  to  reestablish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy. 
But  as  he  marched  towards  Naples  his  troops  mutinied  for  want 
of  pay,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  dtizens 
proved  to  be  as  discontented  as  the  soldiers;  to  stifle  their 
murmurs  he  published  a  bull  for  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the 
following  year  at  Rome,  and  ordered  that  this  solemnity  should 
be  repeated  every  thirty-three  years,  according  to  the  number  of 
years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped  that  this  festival 
would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  before  the 
time  for  its  celebmtion  (a.d.  I3S9).  It  is  supposed  that  his  end 
was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent  supporters  were  weary 
of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Urban  the  cardinals  at  Rome 
chose  a  new  pontifi^,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  com- 
menced his  reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications with  his  rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  his 
predecessor,  Boniface  hasted  to  make  terms  with  the  family  of 
Durazzo  at  Naples ;  he  recognised  young  Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate 
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king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
Ladislaus,  in  return,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  homage,  binding 
himself  never  to  recognise  the  antipope  at  Avignon. 

Clement  VII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  miion  with  the 
king  of  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avignon,  and  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  11.  of  Anjou,  as 
king  of  Naples.  The  imbecile  Charles  was  so  gratified  by  his 
leception,  that  he  projected  a  crusade  against  Home,  but  he  was 
soon  induced  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid 
to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when  he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade 
the  Neapolitan  territories.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became 
eager  to  terminate  the  schism ;  and,  encouraged  by  their  success 
in  the  controversy  of  the  Inmiaculate  Conception,  they  presented 
to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of  the  Church,  by 
compelling  the  rival  popes  to  resign,  and  submit  the  choice  of  a 
new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.d.  1394).  Though  this 
council  was  not  favourably  received  by  the  king,  it  gave  great 
alarm  to  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have 
produced  the  apoplectic  fit  which  occasioned  his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  urging 
them  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  tei*minating  the  schism ;  but 
these  prelates  hasted  to  conclude  a  new  election  without  opening 
the  letter,  with  the  contents  of  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of  Aragon,  was  nominated  pope ;  he  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XTTL,  and  the  schism  became  wider  than 
ever.  When  the  news  of  the  election  reached  Paris,  Charles, 
instead  of  recognising  the  pope  of  Avignon,  convoked  the  clergy 
cf  his  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  Church.  After  some  delay  the  convocation  met,  and  came  to 
the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  proposing 
that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
two  popea  Ajnbassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to 
Avignon,  but  a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  difficulty  prevented 
the  success  of  their  negotiations.  The  plenipotentiaries  on  both 
ndes  preached  long  sermons  to  each  other,  imtil  the  French 
princes  who  were  joined  in  the  legation,  completely  fatigued,  and 
teeing  no  probable  termination  of  the  conference,  returned  home 
indignant  and  disappointed.  The  king  of  England  and  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  joined  the  French  monarch  in  reconmiending  the 
double  application ;  Boniface  declared  his  readiness  to  resign,  if 
Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontifi^  absolutely 
lefused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  to  obe- 
dience ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  his  palace^ 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken^  and  the  party  feuds  which 
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the  weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in  France,  gaye  him  hopes 
of  final  triumph. 

The  state  of  the  western  goyemments  tended  to  protract  the 
schism  of  the  Church;  the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiocy; 
Bichard  11.  was  deposed  in  England  hy  his  cousin  Henry  IV.; 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  driven  from  Naples ;  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Hungary  were  harassed  by  the  Turks, 
whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin  to  both;  the  Spanish 
peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars ;  and  the  Empeioi 
Wenceslaus  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  Germau  electors. 
Boniface  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  establish  the 
papal  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
render  himself  absolute  master  of  Borne,  by  fortifying  the  citadel 
and  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Boman  citizens  were  deprived  of 
the  last  shadow  of  their  former  franchises ;  the  readiness  witii 
which  they  submitted  is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  thef 
were  unworthy  of  freedom.  The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this 
triumph ;  the  Boman  cardinals  elected  Innocent  YH.  to  supplf 
his  place ;  but  he  died  about  twelve  months  after  his  elevation^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XH.  (a.d.  1406).  Benedict, 
having  in  the  mean  time  recovered  his  freedom,  protested  against 
the  Boman  elections,  but  offered  to  hold  a  personal  conference 
with  Gregory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.  The  cardinals^ 
weary  of  these  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and,  having  as- 
sembled a  general  council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took 
the  title  of  Alexander  V. 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church ;  Ladislans 
and  some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory ;  the  kings  of 
Scotland  and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict :  while  Alexander  was 
recognised  in  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these 
hostile  pontiffs  had  greatly  tended  to  enfranchise  the  human 
mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  of  superstition ;  Wickliffe's  doctrines 
spread  in  England,  and  in  Germany  they  were  advocated  by  John 
HusSy  who  eloquently  denounced  the  corruptions  that  debased  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Pope  Alexander  was  preparing  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  courageous  reformer,  when  his  death 
threw  the  affairs  of  the  Church  into  fresh  confusion. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect 
John  XXIIL,  whose  promotion  gave  great  scandal,  as  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  his  military  than  his  religious  qualifications 
(a.d.  1411).  John  soon  compelled  Ladislaus  to  abandon  Gregory's 
party;  he  then  assembled  a  general  council  at  Borne,  where 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  on  the  doctrines  of 
JIuss  and  Wickliffe.  But  Ladislaus  soon  grew  weary  of  peace ; 
he  led  an  army  against  Bome,  plundered  the  city,  and  compelled 
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the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of  Germany. 
John  consented  very  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand,  that  the 
«ehism  should  finally  he  terminated  hy  a  general  council;  he 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assemhly  held  in  one  of  his 
0?ni  cities,  hut  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Con- 
'ftance.  John  then,  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  hut  the  general 
Toice  of  Christendom  was  against  him;  he  judged  his  situation 
Accurately,  when,  pointing  to  Constance  from  the  summit  of  the 
Alps,  he  exclaimed, '  What  a  fine  trap  for  catching  foxes  I ' 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  delihera- 
tions  of  the  council  of  Constance,  whither  hishops,  amhassadors, 
and  theologians  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  (a.d.  1416). 
John  Huss,  having  ohtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  appeared 
before  the  council  to  defend  his  doctrines,  hut  Sigismond  was 
^rsoaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge,  and  deliver  the  courageous  re- 
Ibrmer  to  his  enemies,  to  he  tried  for  heresy.  Pope  John  was  not 
treated  hotter;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  demanded  his 
ahdication ;  he  fled  to  Austria,  hut  he  was  overtaken  and  detained 
in  the  same  prison  with  Huss,  imtil  he  ratified  the  sentence  of  his 
own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate;  his  means  of  resistance, 
however,  were  so  trifling,  that  the  council  paid  little  attention  to 
Jiis  refusal.  John  Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were 
ientenced  to  he  burned  at  the  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their 
BersecutoTS  could  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites 
m  Bohemia  had  recourse  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties, 
•ndy  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Zisca,  maintained  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  many  glorious  fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  English  deputies, 
strenuously  urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
and  form  some  plan  for  its  thorough  reformation ;  but  the  prelates, 
fearing  that  some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests, steadily  resisted  these  efforts ;  declaring  that  the  election 
of  a  pope,  ought  to  have  precedence  of  all  other  business.  After 
long  disputes,  the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  on  Otho  Colonna,  a 
Boman  noble,  who  took  the  title  of  Martin  V.  The  new  pontiff 
combined  vnth  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all  the  plans  of  reform,  and 
the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much  had  been  expected, 
terminated  its  sittings  without  having  applied  any  effectual  remedy 
to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  promise,  indeed, 
was  made,  that  another  council  would  be  convened,  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  its  performance ; 
the  conduct  of  those  who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  world 
that  no  effectual  redress  of  grievances  could  be  expected  from  such 
aaBemblies. 
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The  projects  of  reform,  begun  at  Constance,  were  revived  at  the 
council  of  Basle  (a.d.  1431)  j  but  Eugenius  IV.,  the  successor  of 
Martin,  soon  felt  that  the  proposed  innovations  would  be  fatal  to 
the  papal  authority,  and  dissolved  the  council.  This  precipitancj 
caused  another  schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the 
ex-duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of 
the  council,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.,  gave  in  his  submisdon; 
and  the  council,  from  whose  labours  so  much  had  been  expected, 
ended  by  doing  nothing.  Still  the  convocations  of  the  prelates  of 
Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  a  fatal  blow  against  the 
despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth  monarchs  had,  or  seemed  to 
have,  a  court  of  appeal,— one  so  dreaded  by  the  ponti£fs,  that  Ae 
mere  dread  of  its  convocation  procured  from  them  liberal  concessiona 
But  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism  of  the 
pontiffs  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  progress 
of  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant  dainu 
of  spiritual  and  tempond  rulers  to  be  investigated  on  their  real 
merits,  not  according  to  their  asserted  claims. 

Section  n.    First  Hevival  of  Literature,  and  Inventions 
in  Science, 

Is  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  Ylll., 
literary  talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  Church 
by  John  of  Paris,  isi  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  loyal 
independence  with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  The  cele- 
brated poet  Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Italian  literature,  and  almost  of  the  Italian  language,  followed 
the  same  course,  advocating  strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Their  example  was  a  model  for  many  other 
writers  who  laid  aside  the  shackles  of  authority,  and  supported  the 
independence  of  states.  But  literature  itself  was  subject  to 
trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improvement.  Aristotle's 
system  of  philosophy,  not  as  originally  formed  by  that  great  man, 
but  modified  in  Arabian  translations,  and  cumbered  by  scholastic  ie» 
finements,  was  the  only  subject  deemed  worthy  of  attention.  It 
was  deemed  a  crime  scarcely  less  than  heresy,  to  doubt  of  any  ex- 
planation given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  op  moral 
phenomena.  Boger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who 
revived  experimental  science;  he  made  several  important  discoveries 
in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not 
so  much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in  the  bold  appeal 
which  he  made  to  experiment  and  the  observation  of  nature.  His 
lectures  at  Oxford,  published  imder  the  title  of  ^  Opus  Majus*  (a.d. 
1266);  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies ;  he  was  prohibited 
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from  giving  instructions  in  the  uniyersity,  and  was  subjected  to 
confinement  in  his  convent.  His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed 
■  a  species  of  magic  in  that  age  of  ignorance ;  he  was  the  first  of  the 
long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  and  the  leader  of  a 
long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the  cause  of  intellectual  and 
moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroachments  of  spiritual  despotism. 
The  emancipation  of  literature  accompanied  that  of  science ;  the 
impulse  which  Dante  had  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Italian  poetry 
was  long  felt ;  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  whose 
writings  at  once  elevated  the  character  and  formed  the  language  of 
•  their  countrymen. 

Several  new  inventions,  or  perhaps  importations  from  the  remote 
East,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  more  particularly  the  art  of  forming  paper 
from  linen  rags,  painting  in  oil,  the  art  of  printing,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder, and  of  tiie  mariner's  compass. 

Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  generally  used 
in  Europe,  both  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public  records. 
This  material  was  scarce  and  dear ;  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity, 
the  writing  was  often  effaced  from  ancient  manuscripts,  and  new 
matter  written  on  the  parchments.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
classical  works  were  thus  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  idle  legends 
of  saints  and  trifling  theological  dissertations.  In  some  of  these, 
called  palimpsests,  the  old  writing  is  faintly  legible  under  that  of 
the  monks,  and  some  important  fragments  have  thus  been  recovered. 
When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara  (a.  d.  704),  they  are  said  to 
bave  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton-paper  at  Samarcand, 
which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known  in  China  before 
the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  art  into 
their  western  territories,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  long  im- 
peded its  progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton;  but 
when,  where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was  made 
eannot  be  ascertained.  As  flax  and  hemp  are  chiefly  the  growth 
of  northern  countries,  the  claim  of  the  Germans  to  the  invention 
aeems  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Italians ;  the  first  great 
factory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we  have  any  certain  accounts  was 
established  at  Nuremberg  (a.d.  1390),  but  there  is  reason  to 
lielieve  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  W^estem  Europe  a  century 
earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to  two 
brothers^  Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  John  of  Bruges, 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  thu'teenth  century.  The  in- 
Tention,  however,  is  of  much  earlier  date,  but  the  brothers  deserve 
.the  merit  of  having  brought  it  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  ta 
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a  higli  degree  of  perfection.  O^nng  to  this  inyentioii,  modem 
paintings  excel  the  ancient  both  in  finish  of  executicm  and  per- 
manence. 

More  important  than  either  of  those  was  the  inyention  of  print- 
ing, wliich  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the 
East  Solid  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with  pictures  and  legends, 
were  used  in  China  from  a  very  remote  period.  They  were  first 
introduced  into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  which 
became  very  popular  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  eentuiy. 
The  card  manufacturers  soon  began  to  publish  woodcuts  of  re- 
markable persons  and  events  in  sacred  history,  or  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  accompanied  with  brief  descriptions  graven  on  the  block, 
and  thus  we  find  a  species  of  stereotype  printing  in  use  before  the 
discovery  of  movable  types.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  by  John  Gutenberg,  ft 
citizen  of  Mayence  (a.d.  1436) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood, 
but  the  matrix  for  casting  metal  types  was  soon  after  devised  by 
Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gemheim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first 
printing-press  known  in  Europe  at  Strasburgj  thence  he  removed 
to  Mayence,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  John  Fust, 
or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  greatly  contributed  to  perfect  the 
invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name  to  any  of  the  boob 
he  printed;  Faustus,  more  ambitious  of  fame,  placed  his  name 
and  that  of  his  partner  to  his  celebrated  Psalter,  and  thus  received 
no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer. The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  was  discovered  about  the 
same  time  as  the  use  of  movable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
obscure. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  gunpowder. 

The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably  known  in  the 
East  from  a  very  remote  age,  for  that  substance  is  produced  abun- 
dantly, fit  for  use,  both  in  India  and  China ,'  and  ancient  traditions 
describe  the  repulses  of  invaders  by  laimching  artificial  lightnings 
from  walls,  manifestly  referring  to  the  use  of  some  detonating  sub- 
stance. With  less  certainty  we  may  conjecture  that  the  process 
of  compounding  saltpetre  with  other  ingredients  was  brought  from 
the  remote  East  by  the  Saracens.  Friar  Bacon  the  first  European 
writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  derived  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  chiefly  from  the  Arabian  vnriters,  who 
were  the  originators  of  that  science.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  use 
of  deflagrating  compounds  for  artificial  fireworks  is  of  very  andeot 
date.  The  employment  of  gunpowder  for  throwing  bullets  and 
stones  began  in  Europe  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  in  their  Spanish  wa»; 
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he  first  certain  account  of  this  change  in  warfare  is  in  an 
[mi  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  Mng  of  Granada 
1812).  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  G^enoese  were  the 
rlio  used  powder  in  mines,  to  destroy  walls  and  fortifications, 
»  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
OhaTe  been  invented  by  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini  (a.d. 
I ;  and  about  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons, 
t  to  be  used  by  soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the 
diate  adoption  of  fire-arms  and  artillery  in  war :  long  habit 
many  prefer  their  ancient  weapons;  the  construction  of 
ito  was  imperfect,  they  were  made  more  frequently  of  wood 
ifer,  with  iron  hoops,  than  of  solid  metal,  and  were  therefore 
i  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  imperfect  manufacture,  and 
antly  failed  in  the  field. 

B  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  polarity  ot 
ikgnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.  There 
m  European  nations  that  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 
ited  to  themselves  the  merit  of  this  discovery ;  but  few  more 
hlully  than  the  Italians,  whose  claims,  until  of  late  days, 
keen  regarded  as  established.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
If^ntor  of  this  precious  instrument  was  Flavio  Gioia,  a  native 
Hilfi  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  so  precise  were  the  his- 
li^  that  they  specified  the  date  of  the  inventicm  as  either  A.  B. 
M 1903.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 
lie  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian, 
Vol  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Mtath  century,  and  hence  it  was  fairly  inferred  that  the 
ilans  could  only  claim  the  merit  of  introducing  the  invention 
ittope,  or  at  most  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
M  obscurity  continued  to  rest  over  the  question,  imtil  the 
ion  of  the  late  celebrated  Orientalist,  Klaproth  was  directed 
^  subject.  His  work  is  so  little  known,  that  it  will  be 
ihting  to  extract  from  it  some  particulars  respecting  this 
kting  point  in  the  history  of  human  civilisation, 
i  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to 
jKnese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiqui^.  But  many  centuries 
I  the  Christian  era,  this  property  of  the  loadstone  was  applied 
i  construction  of  magnetic  chariots.  In  the  front  of  these 
Mi,  a  doll,  made  of  light  materiaLs,  was  fixed  upon  a  pivot, 
^letic  bar  was  passed  through  its  extended  arm,  so  contrived 
I  invariably  pointed  to  the  south,  which  was  f  hat  kihleh,  or 
[  point  to  which  the  Chinese  always  turned  when  performing 
Isvotions.  The  original  use  of  these  chariots  was  merely  to 
Mr  the  hffflehj  a  purpose  to  which  the  mariner's  compass  is 
(b^  applied  among  Mohammedan  nations. 

J£2 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  step  from  the  magnetic  chariot  to  the 
mariner's  compass  is  not  one  of  great  difficulty ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  made  until  the  Chinese  began  to  direct  their  attention 
to  navigation^  under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  that  is^  between  the  middle 
of  the  third  and  the  conunencement  of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our 
era.  The  mode  in  which  the  magnet,  or  magnetised  needle,  was 
at  first  used  by  Oriental  nations,  is  thus  described  by  Bailak,  an 
Arabian  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century:  'The  captains  that 
navigate  the  Syrian  sea,  when  the  night  is  so  dark  that  they  can- 
not see  a  star  by  which  they  might  determine  the  cardinal  points, 
fill  a  vessel  with  water  and  shelter  it  from  the  wind.  They  then 
take  a  needle,  which  they  stick  into  a  splinter  of  wood,  of  a  reed 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  throw  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Afterwards  they  take  a  piece  of  loadstone,  large  enough  to  fill  the 
hand,  which  they  bring  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
give  the  water  a  motion  towards  the  right,  by  stirring  it,  so  that 
the  water  begins  to  revolve.  Then  they  suddenly  withdraw  their 
hands,  and  the  needle  certainly  points  north  and  south.'  This 
clumsy  contrivance,  called  the  ^  water  compass,'  was  the  first  kind 
used  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  Coreans  had  not  abandoned 
it  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  We  have  no  certain 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  compass  into  Europe,  but  writers 
of  the  tweKth  century,  speaking  of  it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the 
first  time,  mention  it  as  a  thing  generally  known.  From  this 
sudden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  it  seems  probable 
that  its  use  had  been  practically  known  to  sailors  before  it  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned.  Only  one  century  previous  to  this 
notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better  ex- 
pedient for  directing  their  course  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
'  The  old  northern  sailors,'  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  '  took  a  supply 
of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these  birds  fly  fiim 
their  barks  when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  returned  to  the  ship 
the  sailors  concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they 
flew  off,  the  vessels  were  steered  in  the  direction  of  their  flight' 
The  improvements  in  the  compass  were  made  by  slow  degrees,  and 
for  the  most  important  of  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  English- 
;nen. 

Section  HI.    Progress  of  Commerce. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  cent*ry  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  engrossed  by  the 
Italian,  Hanseatic,  and  Flemish  cities.  The  Italians,  but  more 
especially  the  Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  possessed  the 
trade  of  the  Levant.  The  Genoese  exclusively  monopolised  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  Venetians  traded  to  the 
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ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  jealousy  of  the  rival  republics  led 
to  sanguinary  wars,  which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians 
supreme  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  manufacture  of  silk,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  from  Greece,  spread  thence  into 
yarious  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  factories  were  established  at 
Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  silks, 
spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants,  commonly  called 
Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and  western  king- 
doms. The  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  them  by  sovereigns, 
enabled  them  to  rule  the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  become  the 
chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.* 

But  aU  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  prosperity. 
The  states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their  freedom  from  the 
German  emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the 
advantages  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily 
resigned  their  liberties  to  new  masters,  while  others  yielded  to 
usurpers.  Thus  the  marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  (a.  d.  1336) ;  the  house  of  Gonzaga  gained  possession  of 
Mantua,  and  the  Visconti  took  the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  d  1395). 
Florence  retained  its  freedom  and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (a.  d.  1530)> 
that  its  republican  form  of  government  was  abolished,  and  the 
supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family  of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  led,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most 
memorable  of  these  was  that  called  the  war  of  Chiozza  (a.  d.  1379). 
The  Genoese,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetian 
fleet,  before  Pola,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
lagoons  of  Venice,  and  seized  the  port  of  Ohiozzo^  Had  the  Genoese 
acted  with  more  promptitude,  Venice  itself  might  have  been  taken, 
its  citizens,  in  the  first  moment  of  dismay,  having  resolved  to  quit 
their  country  and  seek  refuge  in  Candia.  The  tardiness  of  the 
Genoese  admiral  afforded  them  time  to  recover  their  courage. 
Excited  by  a  generous  emulation,  all  classes  vied  with  each  other 
to  repel  the  invaders ;  a  new  fleet  was  equipped  in  a  very  brief 
space,  Chiozza  was  recovered,  and  the  Genoese  received  so  severe 
a  check,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of 
the  sea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa  j 
the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival 

*  The    street  in  London    where)  alls  exhibited  over  pawnbrokers' 

these  foreigners  were  settled  still  re-  shops  are  the  arms  of  Lombardy, 

tains  the  name  of  Lombard  Street,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sign 

and  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  ever  since  the  Lombards  were  tJtie 

banking  establishments.    The  three  sole  money-lenders  of  Europe. 
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factions;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought  for  supremaeyy  which 
want  of  internal  union  prevented  either  party  from  matntaining ; 
and  at  length,  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  they  sought  ^e 
protection  of  foreign  powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the 
Genoese  were  ever  changing  masters ;  twice  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  king  of  France,  but  after  a  short  experience  of  French 
rule,  took  for  their  sovereign,  £rst  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Milan.  From  the  year  1464,  Genoa  re- 
mained a  dependency  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  until  1628^  when  it 
recovered  its  former  freedom. 

Whilst  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  permanence  given  to 
its  government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocracy 
saved  the  state  from  internal  convulsions,  while  the  judicious 
establishment  of  commercial  stations^  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Levant,  secured  and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage 
that  the  Venetians  obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  horn 
their  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  (a.  d.  1343):  by  this  alliance 
the  republic  obtained  full  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege  of  having  consular  establish- 
ments at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These  advantages  boqd 
enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the  trade  of  central 
and  southern  Asia;  the  spices  aad  other  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establishments  on  the 
Black  Sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of 
the  republic  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  a 
powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Daimai 
and  Friuli  were  wrested  from  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  tbe  most 
important  districts  of  eastern  Lombardy  conquered  from  the  dukes 
of  Milan.  But  the  power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it 
appeared ;  oppressive  to  its  dependencies,  it  provoked  hostile  feel- 
ings which  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open 
rebellion ;  insolent  to  all  the  surrounding  powers,  a  secret  jealousy 
and  enmity  were  excited,  which,  at  no  distant  date,  exposed  Venice 
to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  abeady  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation  of  the 
commercial  cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  their 
trade  from  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
league  became  so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  t^at 
claimed  and  received  the  respect  of  kings  and  emperors.  The 
maritime  cities  of  Germany,  from  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of 
Zealand,  all  round  to  the  borders  of  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy, 
and  several  cities  in  the  interior  sought  its  protection,  and  admis- 
sion into  its  alliance.  The  first  known  act  of  confederation  was 
signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  at  Cologne  (a..d.  1364). 
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All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into  four  circle8>  whose  limits 
and  capitals  varied  at  different  periods ;  the  general  administration 
of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  congress  which  assemhled 
triennially  at  Luheck.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
jio  lesa^than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  congi-ess,  while 
many  others  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they  had 
not  the  power  of  sending  delegates.  Possessing  the  exclusive  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliances;  they  equipped  power- 
ful fleets  and  waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns 
that  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  limit  the  privi- 
leges extorted  from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Hanseatic  ships  exported  from  the  north  seas,  hemp,  flaxi 
timber,  furs,  leather,  copper,  com,  and  the  produce  of  their 
fisheries.  Herrings,  which  were  at  that  time  taken  in  great 
Abundance  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  formed  one  of  their  most 
lucrative  articles  of  commerce,  on  account  of  the  strictness  with 
which  Lent  was  observed  by  the  southern  nations  of  Europe.  The 
produce  of  the  north  was  exchanged  in  the  western  markets  for 
dotha,  stuffs^  wines,  drugs,  and  spices.  The  principal  marts  were 
Bruges  for  the  Flemish  countries,  London  for  England,  Bergen  for 
Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Kussia.  In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican  constitution, 
and  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through  the 
Flemings  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchants  of  both  met  in  the  fairs 
imd  markets  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of  the  unexplored  North 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The 
progress  of  trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  between  remote 
nations,  excited  a  love  for  maritime  and  inland  discoTery,  which 
poon  produced  important  changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  that 
necessarily  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  coi  'ederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Haoseatic  cities,  it 
did  not  enjoy  any  long  duration  of  prosperity.  Having  neither 
produce  nor  manufactures  of  their  own,  the  merchants  had  merely 
a  carrying  trade,  and  the  profits  of  simple  barter ;  consequently  the 
progress  of  industry,  especially  in  countries  where  the  useful  aits 
were  cultivated,  raised  powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave 
eommerce  a  new  direction.  The  establishment  of  stable  govem- 
nients  was  also  injurious  to  a  confederation,  whose  chief  utility 
was  to  afford  protection  against  the  piracy  of  northern  adventurers, 
•imd  the  robbery  of  turbulent  feudal  lords.  When  the  limits  of 
imperial  and  feudatory  power  were  finally  determined,  the  German 
princes  gradually  acquired  the  commanding  influence  that  neces- 
sarily results  from  territorial  possessions^  and  lecovered  their 
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supremacy  over  the  cities  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  thor 
authority.  This  result  was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissendooB  d 
the  confederate  cities.  Situated  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other,  their  interests  often  dashed;  and  the  congress,  oconpied 
in  reconciling  disputes^  could  never  direct  its  attention  to /my  plan 
for  colonial  or  territorial  acquisition ;  still  less  could  they  form  a 
systematic  union  of  mercantile  establishments  in  which  the  gain  of 
one  necessarily  insured  the  loss  of  the  other.  When  the  northen 
sovereigns,  enlightened  on  the  advantages  that  their  subjecte 
might  derive  from  commerce,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  Hasse 
towns  by  force  of  arms,  many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league ;  and  the  northern  confederates,  thus 
deserted,  were  unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic 
trade,  which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of 
England  and  Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  declined, 
until,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  league,  once  so  extenave, 
included  only  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

In  Flanders  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manufacturing 
industry :  the  Flemings  supplied  the  principal  markets  of  Europe 
with  cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  while, 
through  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  send 
the  produce  of  their  looms  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant^  and  ex- 
change them  for  spices,  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  Oriental 
luxury.  The  wealth,  the  population,  and  the  resources  of  these 
cities  rendered  the  earls  of  Flanders  more  wealthy,  and  scarcely 
less  powerful,  than  their  nominal  sovereigns,  the  kings  of  France. 
When  Edward  L  of  England  wished  to  recover  Guienne,  which 
had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the  alliance 
of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make  the 
earl's  daughter,  Philippa,  his  queen,  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  promised  as  her  dowry. 
So  great  was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached 
to  the  Flemish  alliance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the 
most  infamous  treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he 
was  the  godfather  of  the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Paris ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the 
capital  than  he  threw  them  both  into  prison,  declaring  that  the 
marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not  be  arranged  without 
the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  earl  was  guilty  of 
felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy  of  the 
kingdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of 
poison;  the  earl  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  the  charge, 
assembled  his  chief  vassals  at  Grammont,  and  there,*  in  the  pre- 
B&uce  of  the  ambassadors  from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine, 
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lie  solemnly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France  and 
proclaimed  war  against  Philip.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
the  long  series  of  Flemish  wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of 
a  desperate  struggle  between  the  mercantile  and  landed  aristocracy. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  had  brought  together  a  large  and 
•  wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders ;  the  burgesses  had 
purchased  charters  of  privileges  from  their  respective  lords,  being 
well  aware  that  mimicipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial 
prosperity  j  they  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and 
influence,  and  they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as 

■  much  respected  in  the  trading  conmiunities  as  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy in  tlie  rural  districts.  The  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  and  traders  with  jealousy  and 
dislike.  Not  only  were  the  lords  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their 
power  to  extort  discretionary  imposts,  but  they  regretted  the 
growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  invested  counting-houses 
Jind  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
liitherto  attached  exclusively  to  castles  and  estates.  Municipal 
immunities  were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges ; 
neither  the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  would  make  such  conces- 
■flions  as  might  form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  war 
was  thus  rendered  inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several 
eminent  and  popular  leaders,  particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the 
mercantile  Flemings  maintained  a  long  and  vigorous  warfare 
•gainst  their  earls  and  aristocracy,  though  the  latter  were  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  power  of  France.  At  the  close  of  the  contest, 
the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immunities ;  but  in  the  course 
*of  the  war  capitalists  had  been  ruined,  artisans  had  fled  to  more 
peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were  impoverished,  and  the  peasants 
leduced  to  despair.  Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain  a 
large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy, 
they  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival 
in  England,  where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to 

■  a  greater  height  than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce ;  and 
the  Plantagenet  monarchs  endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
large  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  all  transactions  connected 
with  it,  by  forbidding  it  to  be  bought  or  sold  in  any  markets 
azcept  the  staple  towns.  Considerable  embarrassment  was  pro- 
duced by  frequent  changes  of  the  staple ;  and,  as  these  alterations 
were  usually  made  for  the  convenience  of  foreign  purchasers,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  jealousy  of  foreigners  which  more  than 
any  other  cause  had  deranged  the  commerce  of  England.  In  1261 
ihe  barons,  enraged  by  the  partiality  which  Heniy  III.  showed  to 
the  French  connexions  of  his  queen,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
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exportation  of  wool,  and  ordaining  that  no  woollen  dotlis  shodd 
be  worn  except  such  as  were  woven  at  home.  At  this  time,  zaw 
wool  was  the  most  important  of  British  exports ;  for  in  ld49  we 
find  the  parliament  remonstrating  that  the  king,  bj  an  illegil 
imposition  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported^  had 
levied  £60,000  a-year,  which  would  make  the  annual  expoot  ef 
wool  eleven  millions  of  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  medium  price  of 
wool  at  the  time  was  about  £6  per  sadk ;  the  whole  aniiual  viliie 
of  export  £150,000.  Such  a  sum  was  too  important  to  the  po- 
ducers  to  be  lost ;  the  law  prohibiting  exportation  was  either  n- 
pealed  or  permitted  to  Ml  into  desuetude,  for  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about  thirteeo- 
fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

Little  doth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  coancit 
description,  until  Edward  HI.,  in  the  year  1381,  invited  weavefi^ 
dyers,  and  fullers  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and.  settle  in 
England,  promising  them  his  protection  and  favour  on  eonditioa 
that  they  would  carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  tiie 
knowledge  of  them  to  his  subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and 
merchants  looked  upon  these  foreign  manufacturers  with  veiy 
jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward  created  a  monopoly  in  thdr 
favour,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any  cloth  but  of  English 
fabric  j  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the  weav«n  of 
woollen  stu£&,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Biistol  is 
especially  conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  took  root  and 
flourished,  though  it  received  a  severe  check  from  the  jealousy  of 
parliament,  which,  by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  exp<»t  ot 
woollen  goods,  and  permitted  that  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  iu  discovering  that  th«r 
own  prosperity  was  connected  vrith  that  of  the  manufaeturiBg 
interest.  Their  avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the 
high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates; 
and  they  had  the  honesfcy  to  say  so  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute 
(14  Rich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibiting  any  denizen  of  England  from  buying 
wool  except  from  the  owners  of  the  sheep  and  for  his  own  use. 
This  of  course  closed  the  home-market ;  the  grower,  in  his  anxiety 
to  grasp  the  profits  of  the  wool-merchant  and  retaUer  in  addition 
to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  oS  his  best  customers ;  and 
we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  growers  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 
of  two  or  three  yeai-s  left  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  not  more  than  a  century  after  its 
introduction,  the  woollen  manufacture  had  thriven  so  well,  that  it 
was  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
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compete  with  the  nations  by  whom  we  had  been  taught  it,  on 
^ual  terms ;  a  reciprocity  law^  passed  at  this  time,  ordains  that 
•  if  our  woollen  goods  were  not  received  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,  then  the  merchandise  growing  or  wrought  within  the 
•dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be  prohibited  in  England 
Wider  pain  of  forfeiture/  But  there  was  already  a  growing 
jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests,  caused 
"by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  resulting  from  increase  of 
employment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  an  act  was 
passed  'that  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an 
ppprenticeship  imless  he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings.'  This 
attempt  to  limit  the  supply  of  labour  in  manufacture  would  have 
wholly  destroyed  the  woollen  trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of 
the  house  of  Tudor  granted  an  exemption  from  the  act  to  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  belief  that 
gold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  in 
lliemselves,  independent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable 
yftlue.  They  could  not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all 
(Bommeree  is  barter,  and  that  money  only  serves  as  a  third  term  or 
^mmon  measure  for  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the 
articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  universally  understood  at  the  present  day,  they  made 
several  attempts  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  English  goods  in 
money.  In  1420,  a  law  was  passed  that  no  Englishman  should 
aeU  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very  next  year, 
Die  parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the 
isle  of  goods  on  six  months'  credit.  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for 
tile  same  perplexing  reason,  'the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of 
toeasure  oat  of  the  country,'  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  '  foreign 
Merchants  from  selling  goods  in  EngWd  to  any  other  foreigner.' 
33iis  precious  piece  of  legislation  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  prevented  the  import  of 
BMrchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  perplexed  the 
legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law. 

Hieniy  YIL  removed  a  still  greater  check  to  industry,  by 
iwtraining  the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was  enacted, 
Jihat  corporations  should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of 
Hiree  of  the  chief  officers  of  state ;  they  were  also  prohibited  from 
ioucting  tolls  at  their  gates.  The  necessity  of  legislative  inter- 
ference was  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the  corporations  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester,  which  had  actually  imposed  transit  tolls  on  the 
8eyeni| — ^theae^  of  course,  were  abolished.    But  the  monarch  was 
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not  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;  he  affixed  prices  to. 
woollen  cloths;  caps,  and  hats,  which  of  course  led  to  a  detericnr- 
ation  of  the  sevend  articles.  Yet  this  law  was  highly  extolled  as 
a  master-stroke  of  policy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  too  busily 
engaged  in  enforcing  the  king's  caprices,  by  inconsistent  laws 
against  heresy  and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  to  trade  and 
commerce;  One  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  the 
woollen  trade  deserves  to  be  noticed.  So  greatly  had  our  wooflen 
manufactures  increased,  that  the  Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  as  producers,  entered  into  the  canyiog 
trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and  distributed  them  into 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1528  hostilities  commenced  between 
England  and  the  Low  Countries ;  there  was  an  immediate  stagnsr 
tion  of  trade ;  the  merchants,  having  no  longer  their  usual  Flemish 
customers,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers  ;  the  dothien 
in  consequence  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  opera- 
tives tumultuously  demanded  *  bread  or  blood.'  Shakspeare,  whose 
father  was  a  woolstapler,  and  who  therefore  perhaps  had  heaid, 
traditionally,  as  well  as  historically,  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
clothiers,  makes  it  a  ground  of  charge  against  V7olsey,  though  he 
assigns  another  cause — 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

Tlie  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 

Daring  the  worst  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 

And  danger  serves  among  them. — Henry  VIIL  Act  L  se.  2. 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots  j  he  tried 
force  with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law ; 
he  threatened  the  clothiers  unless  they  gave  employment,  but 
wages  could  not  be  paid  from  empty  purses ;  at  length  he  sent  for 
the  merchants,  and  commanded  them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual  I  The 
merchants  replied  that  they  could  not  sell  it  as  usual ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  menaces,  would  give  no  other  answer.  At  length 
the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agreement  was  made  that  com- 
merce should  continue  between  the  two  states  even  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  every 
one  was  prohibited  from  making  cloth  imless  he  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states, '  because  it 
had  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had 
ruined  several  towns.'  It  was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by 
Elizabeth. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  but  more  espe- 
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ciallj  in  Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufacturera  to  seek 
lefuge  in  England,  where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Eliza- 
beth. She  passed  an  act  relieving  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the  old  oppressive  statutes,  which 
eonfined  the  making  of  cloth  to  corporate  towns ;  and  trade,  thus 
bennitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  to  flourish  rapidly. 
In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
in  1582,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  about 
900,000  pieces  of  cloth.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
1>egan  to  export  themselves ;  and  their  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck  to  con- 
cert measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade.  But  the  jealousy 
of  foreigners  was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the 
monopolies  which  Elizabeth  created  in  countless  abundance.  An 
attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  ex- 
periment was  not  fairly  tried,  and  its  consequent  illnsuccess  was 
used  as  an  argument  against  any  similar  efforts.  By  an  old  patent, 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  possessed  the  sole  right 
of  trading  in  woollen  goods.  This  monstrous  usurpation  of  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  too  bad  even  for  that  age 
of  darkness,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  trade;  but  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  make  purchases  of 
doth,  and  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  temporary  suspension  of 
trade,  restored  the  patent. 

.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  it  was  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen  goods.  Most 
ti  the  clotbi  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  gained,  it  was  pretended,  700,000/.  annually  by  this 
manufacture.  The  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Cockayne  and  some 
other  London  merchants,  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  raw  cloths ;  the  Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece 
of  legislation  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  English  dyed 
doth }  the  consequence  was,  that  our  export  trade  was  diminished 
hy  two-thirds,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  from  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  proclamation.  In  the 
year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  commission  states,^ 
*  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the  woollen 
manufactory.'  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to  examine 
f  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial,' — a  gra* 
lifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  but  unfortunately  it 
led  to  no  practical  result. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  xmder  the  Commonwealth, 
because  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters 
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of  tlie  exdufiiTe  oompanioB  were  derived,  and  beeaiue  ihe  pro^res' 
of  democratical  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  tiidr 
sons  apprentices  to  merchants.  But  with  the  Bestoration  cams 
tiie  old  rage  for  prohibitions  and  protections;  two  thousand  manth 
facturers  from  Warwickshire,  and  a  great  number  from  Herefoid- 
shire,  emigrated  to  the  Palatinate ;  and,  in  1662^  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  declared,  in  a  public  memorial,  that  the 
white-clothing  trade  had  abated  from  100,000  pieces  to  11,0001 
In  1668,  however,  some  Walloons  were  encouraged  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish  wool  only,  witiioot 
the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress  of  this  bnndi 
of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  municipal  laws,  wMdi 
pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  could  not  be  asserted  that  the  slow  progress  of  the  wooDea 
manufactory  was  owing  to  any  want  of  le^uslative  protection;  the 
exportation  of  wool,  facetiously  called  owling  in  our  old  laws, 
because  it  was  principally  carried  on  during  the  night,  was  pro- 
hibited by  many  severe  statutes.  One,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  makes  the  transportation  of  live  sheep,  or  the  embarking 
them  on  board  any  ship, '  for  the  first  offence,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
left  hand  shall  be  cut  off  in  some  public  market,  and  shall  there 
be  nailed  up  in  the  openest  place ;  and  the  second  offence  is  felony/ 
And  this  statute  is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with 
one  then  in  force,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that '  no  person  shiU 
keep  or  have  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  on  pain  to  psf  a 
heavy  forfeit  for  every  sheep  above  the  nimiber.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufacture  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  stated  it 
suifident  to  illustrate  the  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  industry,  and  capital 
in  past  ages.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impoMcy 
was  peculiar  to  England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were 
generally  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were 
only  supported  by  corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  resisted  the  imposing  of  any  unne- 
cessary shackles  on  trade  until  after  the  Bestoration  of  Chitfles  11^ 
when  the  system  of  protection  began  to  be  introduced ;  that  system 
derived  its  chief  support  from  the  short-sighted  cupidity  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entire  blame  must  not  tiierefare 
be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  the  period  of  history 
we  have  been  examining  was  very  slow.  The  long  wars  of  Eranes 
and  the  civil  wars  of  the  Boses  diverted  attention  from  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  trade.  It  VTas  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL 
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ttat  England  began  to  feel  the  impulse  for  maritime  discovery 
Old  commercial  enterprise  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
aoutlien]  Europe ;  the  effects  of  this  change  belong,  however,  to  a 
Bore  advanced  period  oi  history^  and  will  come  under  con^' deration 
ia  a  future  chapter. 

Sscnoir  IV.    Itevohdions  tf  Germany^  France^  and  Spain. 

"Fbok  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor 
if  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assume 
ft  constitutional  form^  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.  Under 
tbe  goyemment  of  Albert,  the  son  of  Hodolph,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  Switzerland,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both 
•scalar  and  ecclesiastical.  The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and 
Und^rwalden  were  immediate  dependencies  of  the  empire,  while 
WOBOB  minor  adjoining  districts  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as 
•oonts  of  Hapsburg.  Albert,  anxious  to  found  a  new  kingdom 
jfar  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  annex  the  imperial  to 
fte  Austrian  cantons ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  hardy  moun- 
tmoeen  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanctioned 
ind  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Thiee  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country; 
Ihey  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the 
hsperial  forts  on  the  same  day  (a.  d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a 
Isolation  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Austrians 
Mide  s  vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they  suf- 
isred  a  ruinous  defeat  at  Morgarten  (a.  d.  1315),  which  secured  the 
iidep^ndeiice  of  the  cantons.  Their  league  of  union  was  renewed 
il  Brmmeni  in  a  treaty  that  became  the  base  of  the  federate  union 
if  Switserland.  Five  other  cantons  successively  joined  the  former 
ihree,  and  the  Helvetic  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were 
tooqjaexed  by  the  Swiss  during  the  interval  in  which  the  family  of 
#le  eonnts  of  Hapsburg  ceased  to  wear  the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  (a.d.  1308),  Henry  VH.,  count  of 
JiUismberg,  was  chosen  emperor;  he  was  a  brave  and  politic 
fvince ;  taking  advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  at  Avignon,  and 
#le  distracted  state  of  Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore 
Ae  imperial  authority  in  the  peninsula,  and  would  probably  have 
jTCffHidfd  but  for  his  premature  death. 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  con- 
tsst  for  the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars 
oeeasioiisd  by  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
the  popo^  1^  ^6  German  princes  to  discover  the  necessity  of 
htmag  a  written  constitutian.    On  the  accession  of  Oharles  of 
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Luxemburg  (a.d.  1347),  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to 
the  empire  were  renewed,  and  after  a  long  series  of  wars  and 
disorders  a  diet  was  convened  at  Nuremberg,  to  form  a  code  of 
laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  spiiitoal  and 
temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  labours  was  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Golden  Bull,  from  the  biiSaj 
or  seal  of  gold,  affixed  to  the  document  (a.d.  1356).  This  buU 
fixed  the  order  and  form  of  the  imperial  elections,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation.  It  ordained  that  the  crown  should 
be  given  by  the  plurality  of  votes  of  seven  electors ;  the  prince 
chosen  emperor  having  a  right  to  give  his  sufirage.  The  right  of 
Yoting  was  restricted  to  possessors  of  seven  principalities,  called 
electorates,  of  which  the  partition  was  prohibited,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  inheritance  secured  by  a  strict  law  of  primog^nitoze. 
Finfdly,  the  Oolden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
several  electors,  confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate  and 
Saxony  the  administration  of  the  empire  during  an  interregnmn. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing 
the  electors  with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceelaii^ 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  voluptuous 
prince,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  emjaie; 
he  was  deposed  by  a  plurality  of  votes  (a.d.  1400),  and  Robert^ 
the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in  his  stead.  Several  of  the  states 
continued  to  acknowledge  Wenceslaus,  but  Robert  is  iisuaDy 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  emperor.  On  Robert's  death  the 
empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemberg,  Wenceslaus  having 
consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  it  was 
dispelled  by  the  fortunate  union  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria^  with 
Sigismond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungaiy 
and  Bohemia.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (a.d.  1437)  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  but  survived  his  elevation  only  two 
years.  Albert's  posthumous  son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother*8 
realms  j  his  cousin  Frederic,  duke  of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor, 
and  from  his  posterity  the  imperial  dignity  never  departed  until 
the  extinction  of  his  male  issue  (a.d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  re-uniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crowui 
was  vigorously  pursued  by  his  successors,  but  by  none  moi» 
effectually  than  Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch 
(a.d.  1314),  the  king  of  France  was  undoubtedly  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  Philip  left  three  sons,  who  successively 
reigned  in  France; — ^Louis,  sumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long, 
and  Charles  the  Fair  j  together  with  a  daughter  named  Isabel| 
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lUirried  to  Edward  II.,  Ising  of  England.  The  three  French 
lovereigns  just  mentioned  died  without  leaving  male  issue ;  all 
had  daughters,  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  female 
tould  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on  this 
law  of  succession  were  but  slightly  questioned ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
[Hiarles  IV.,  Philip,  count  de  Valois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
lie  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.d. 
LB28).  Edward  in.  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom 
a  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  but  the  distractions  of  his  native 
lominions  long  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects. 
9e  even  did  liege  homage  to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne, 
knd  fop  several  years  gave  no  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty 
aiterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France. 

Aided  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the  English 
BOnarch  invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  the 
Bontemporary  princes,  was  everywhere  victorious  (a.d.  1338). 
the  war  was  maintained  by  Philip  of  Valois  and  his  son  and 
iDCcessor  John,  with  more  obstinacy  than  wisdom ;  the  former 
mffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Crecy,  where  Edward  commanded  in 
person  I  King  John  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at  the 
batde  of  Poitiers.  But  these  achievements,  however  glorious, 
cxmld  not  insure  the  conquest  of  France ;  the  country  was  too 
htfge,  the  French  nation  too  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  Edward's 
ttmy  too  small,  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
rf  the  contest,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  by  which 
lereral  important  provinces  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  renouncing  his  claims  to  the  French  crown  (a.d.  1360). 
iL  troubled  period  of  eight  years  followed,  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  peace,  although  there  was  a  cessation  from  open 
boetilities. 

There  is  scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be  afflicted 
ttnt  did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign 
toemy  was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  the  seditions  of  the 
ttipital  deluged  its  streets  with  blood ;  and  a  treacherous  prince 
rf  the  blood,  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms 
Igainst  the  sovereign  authority.  Famine  devastated  the  land, 
md  a  plague  of  unparalleled  virulence  (a.d.  1348)  consummated 
&e  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.  The  companies  of  adven- 
knrers  and  mercenary  troops  that  remained  unemployed  during 
Bie  trace  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poitiers  spread  themselves 
flfrer  the  land  in  marauding  troops  which  there  was  no  force  to 
irithstand.  So  little  scrupidous  were  they,  that  they  assailed  the 
pope  in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  to  redeem  himself  by 
i  ransom  of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of 
teveral  districts,  impatient  of  distress,  and  maddened  by  the 
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oppressions  of  their  lords,  broke  out  into  a  fearful  insarrectioo. 
This  was  named  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  contemptuous  phrase 
'Jacques  bon  homme/  applied  by  the  nobles  to  their  serfe,  and  it 
was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  necessarily  attend  a  serrile 
war,  when  men,  brutalized  by  tyranny  and  maddened  by  wzongi^ 
seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with  tbe 
government  of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  adyentuionf 
warrior,  Edward  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesmtt. 
Having  exhausted  his  finances  by  an  unwise  and  fruitlefls  invi- 
sion  of  Castile,  he  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in 
anger  appealed  for  protection  to  their  ancient  sovereigns.  Ohfidei 
v.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  John  on  the  throne  of  France, 
gladly  received  this  appeal;  and  summoned  Edward  to  appetr 
before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (a.d.  1368).  Though  enfeebled  Ij 
sickness,  the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this  summons  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changed,  and  in  a 
few  campaigns  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  sea-ports. 

The  weakness  of  Kichard  11.  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Hemy 
rV.,  prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war  with  France 
during  their  reigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  all  their  continental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplonUe 
imbecility  of  the  French  monarch,  Charles  VI.,  and  tiie  san- 
guinary contests  of  the  factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The 
English  nation  had  been  long  commercially  connected  with 
Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  to  the  dachy  of 
Burgundy  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance  of  trade 
by  separate  truces.  Encouraged  by  the  promised  neutrality,  if 
not  the  active  co-operation,  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  Henry  V. 
invaded  France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French  chivaliy 
on  the  memorable  field  of  Agincourt  (a.I).  1415).  The  progreee 
of  the  English  was  uninterrupted  imtil  the  defection  of  the  dnloe 
of  Burgundy  (a.d.  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  threatea 
Henry  with  ruin ;  but  that  prince  having  been  assassinated,  lua 
partisans  in  revenge  joined  the  English,  and  this  circumstanoe, 
combined  with  the  unnatural  hatred  of  the  French  queen  Isabel 
to  her  son  the  Dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  whidi 
Henry,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  princess  Catherine,  was 
appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  unconsciooB 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  VII.,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France,  was  proclaimed  in  the  northern  provincea 
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mder  the  regency  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.d.  1422). 
At  first  the  fortunes  of  Charles  wore  the  most  unfavourable 
^earance^  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  (a.d.  1428)  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  country  girl  overthrew  the 
lower  of  England.  Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
whether  influenced  by  enthusiasm  or  imposture  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  declared  herself  supernaturally  inspired  to  undertake 
file  deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a  superstitious 
nre^  and  lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  after  a  protracted 
kot  feeble  struggle  no  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Edward  and 
Benry  remained  but  the  town  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title 
A.i>.  1449).  The  destruction  of  the  French  nobility  in  this  long 
eries  of  wars  enabled  Charles  Vll.  to  mould  the  government 
nto  a  despotic  form,  which  was  permanently  fixed  by  his  crafty 
inocessor,  Louis  XI.  Scarcely  a  less  important  change  was  made 
n  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  Charles  VII.  secured  the  Galilean  Church 
kam  any  future  encroachment  of  the  Holy  See,  by  adopting 
leiveral  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  which  were  solemnly 
Rtcognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.d.  1438), 
Bid  published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
•  Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  into  several 
kingdoms;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and 
Aiagon  could  not  be  brought  to  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose 
llrength  was  concentrated  in  the  province  of  Granada.  Alphonso 
XL  was  the  only  Castilian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in 
Mur  against  the  Mohammedans ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  fhe  kings  of  Morocco  and  Granada,  who  had  imited  to  besiege 
ItanSBk  (a.  p.  1340),  and  by  this  victory  not  only  delivered  his  own 
ftimtieis,  but  acquired  several  important  fortresses.  The  power  of 
Qbstile  was  weakened  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  of  Peter  the 
CfraeL  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry, 
Qonnt  of  Tiastamare,  but  was  subsequently  restored  by  Edward 
tfie  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor^  he  pro- 
voked a  second  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  life. 
Xhe  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.i).  1368), 
■id  for  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  Though 
Hie  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile, 
jet  the  advantages  of  a  better  government,  and  wiser  sovereign, 
with  those  of  industry  and  commerce  along  a  line  of  sea-coast, 
Kndered  it  almost  equally  important.  The  Aragonese  kings  ac- 
qnired  Ihe  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Sardinia,  and  the  coimty  of  Barcelona,  with  several  other  Catalonian 
districts.  They  would  probably  have  struggled  for  the  supremacy 
€i  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  been  united  by 
fhe  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (a.d.  1469). 

X  2 
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A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Portugal.  Ferdinand,  Idnj?  of  Portugal,  having  no  male  heir; 
wished  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and 
married  her,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  to  John  L,  king  of  Castile* 
On  the  death  of  Ferdhiand,  his  illegitimate  brother,  Don  Juan, 
commonly  called  John  the  Bastard,  profiting  by  the  national  hatred 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Castilians,  usurped  the  regency.  A 
fierce  war  ensued ;  the  Castilians  were  overthrown  in  the  decLdye 
battle  of  Aljubarota  (a.  s.  1385),  and  John  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  for  several 
years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monarchs  resigned  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

SEcnoN  V.     The  State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdom 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Ctmturies, 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  England  was  not  on  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  Alber 
the  weakness  of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favourites  had  for 
four  years  disgusted  the  nation,  the  barons  compelled  the  monaich 
to  grant  a  reform  of  abuses  in  full  parliament  (a.I).  1311).  The 
Great  Charter  was  renewed,  and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  omitted  even  in  this  scanty  page : — ^  Forasmuch 
as  many  people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers  against  right, 
in  respect  to  which  grievances  no  one  can  recover  without  a  com- 
mon parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the  king  shall  hold  a  parlia- 
ment once  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be.'  But  this  security 
against  misgovemment  proved  inefficacious,  the  monarch  was 
deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (a.d.  1327).  Edward  HI.  was 
proclaimed  king ;  and  during  his  minority  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isa- 
bella, who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour 
beheaded. 

Edward  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  his 
splendid  achievements  in  France  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned 
in  England.  These,  perhaps,  must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  sovereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was 
during  this  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliament  established 
the  three  fundamental  principles  of  our  government — ^the  illegality 
of  raising  money  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  the  neceasitr 
of  both  houses  concurring  in  any  alteration  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
right  of  the  commons  to  investigate  public  abuses,  and  impeadi 
the  royal  ministers  for  maladministration.  While  in  the  midst  of 
victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  queen  having  conquered  and  captured 
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ihe  king  of  Scotland^  and  of  his  son  having  taken  the  king  of 
France  prisoner,  Edward  found  his  parliaments  well  disposed  to 
■econd  all  his  efibrtS;  and  gratify  all  his  wishes ;  but  when  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  con- 
gtitutional  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  prince  of 
Walea  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal 
fiiYOurite^  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  became  supreme  in  parliament : 
but  the  fruits  of  the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots  were  not 
lost,  the  statute  law  of  the  realm  was  improved,  the  administration 
of  justice  reformed,  and  the  great  security  of  ministerial  responsi- 
Inlity  established.  English  literature  began  to  assume  a  settled 
form ;  Ohaucer,  the  great^t  poet  that  modem  Europe  had  pro- 
duced, with  the  exception  of  Dante,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Edward ;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect  that  it  waa 
xesolved  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English  instead  of  the  Norman 
French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Hichard  11.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
(a.  d.  1377)  ere  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  early  part 
cf  his  reign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles 
for  the  regency,  and  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  peasants, 
Iieaded  by  the  celebrated  blacksmith,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same 
time,  the  zeal  with  which  Wickliffe  denoimced  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  clergy;  his  doctrines 
'irere  condemned  by  a  national  synod  (a.d.  1382),  but  they  had 
'taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his  disciples  carried  them 
to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution.  The  continued  mis- 
goyemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution  while  he  was  absent 
n  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the 
forfeiture  of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt;  Hichard  on  his 
letum,  finding  the  royal  cause  hopeless,  siurendered  to  his  haughty 
^usin,  and  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (a.  d.  1399). 
^  The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. ;  but 
'tihe  hereditary  right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
Hke  lineal  descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  m.  The  Mortimer  claim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested 
hy  marriage  in  the  family  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son 
t3f  Edward.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the 
feople  and  the  master  of  the  parliament ;  his  demand  passed  with- 
,0at  question,  and  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  well  calculated  to 
make  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title.  The  eflbrts  of  some  dis- 
eontented  nobles  to  restore  Richard  were  crushed  by  the  spon- 
taneous exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death  of  the  deposed 
monarch  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.    !^ut  the  fourth  Henry 
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found  that  discontented  fiiends  were  the  most  dangerous  enemiefl; 
the  proud  Percys,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied  with 
the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  up  arms,  and  involved  the 
country  in  civil  war.  The  Percys  were  overthrown  at  Shrewa- 
bury  (A.D.  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally,  Owen  Glendower,  main- 
tained a  stem  resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  for  aevenl 
years. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  as- 
cended the  throne  (a.d.  1413).  His  dissipation  in  youth  gavo 
little  promise  of  a  glorious  reign ;  but  immediately  after  his  aoces- 
sion  he  resigned  all  his  follies,  and  having  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  England  by  judicious  measures  of  reform,  he  revived  the  dsims 
of  Edward  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  glorious  battle  of  Apn- 
court  left  him  master  of  the  open  field,  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
the  French  court  gave  him  possession  of  Paris ;  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  victory  (a.  b.  1422)^  leaving  a  son  only  nine  months  old 
to  inherit  his  kingdoms. 

The  early  part  of  Henry  VL*s  reign  is  occupied  by  the  series  of 
wars  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  EngUsh  from  their  con- 
tinental possessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  popular 
vanity  alienated  the  affections  of  the  nation  from  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  and  this  dislike  was  increased  by  the  haughtiness  d 
Henry's  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unprin- 
cipled favourites.  Kichard,  duke  of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  would  probably  not  have  asserted  the  claims  of  his  house, 
but  for  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  prince,  on  whose  legitimacy 
some  suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by  many  powerful 
nobles,  he  took  up  arms ;  the  cognisance  of  the  Yorkists  was  8 
white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose }  and  the  fierce 
contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  the  '  wars  of  the  roses.' 
After  a  sanguinary  struggle,  marked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England  (a.  d.  1461).  Ten  yean 
afterwards  his  triumph  was  completed,  and  his  rights  soured,  by 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were 
decisively  overthrown.  Edward's  reign  was  sullied  by  cruelty  and 
debauchery ;  after  his  death  (a.  d.  1483)  the  crown  was  usurped 
by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  endeavoured  to  secure 
himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But  the  pretensions  of  the 
Lancastrian  family  were  now  revived  by  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  claimed  to  be  considered  the  heir  to  that  house  in 
right  of  his  mother ;  and  a  proposal,  favoured  by  the  principal 
nobles,  was  made  for  marrying  this  nobleman  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  thus  extinguishing  the 
hostility  between  the  rival  houses.     At  the  decisive  batde  of 
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Bosworth  Field  Kicliard  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  1485); 
Henry  became  king  of  England,  and  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
vnited  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by  disputed  successions  in  Scotland  were 
terminated  by  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts  (a.d.  1371).  Under  this  dynasty,  the  royal  authority, 
which  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  the  nobles,  was  greatly 
extended,  and  judicious  laws  enacted  for  restraining  the  turbulence 
of  the  aristocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  their 
tranquillity  was  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  commonly  called  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  into  one  state  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar  (a.d.  1397).  The 
predilection  shown  by  Margaret's  successors  for  their  Danish 
sabjects  displeased  the  Swedes;  and,  on  the  death  of  King 
Christopher  without  issue,  they  separated  from  the  union,  and 
chose  Charles  Vni.,  one  of  their  native  nobles,  to  be  their 
•overeign.  The  Danes  conferred  their  crown  on  Christian  L, 
eount  of  Oldenberg  (a.b.  1450),  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in 
"hoB  family. 

Daring  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Kussia  was  divided 
onto  several  principalities,  all  of  which  were  under  the  Mongolian 
joke,  while  the  western  provinces  had  the  additional  misery  of 
hemg  ravaged  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  A  diversion  in  their 
iavour  was  made  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  added  several  rich 
ftoYjnceB  to  their  Prussian  dominions;  but  the  oppressive 
gOTemment  of  the  order  provoked  insurrections,  of  which  the 
Poles  took  advantage,  not  only  to  regain  their  former  provinces, 
'bat  also  to  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of  Prussia,  which  was 
ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  (a.d.  1466).  A  great 
xevolation  in  the  Polish  form  of  government  roused  the  martial 
cothosiasm,  but  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poles. 
Cammir  the  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished  to  secure  the 
locoession  for  his  nephew,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  convoked  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states  (a.  d.  1339).  The  nobles,  to  whom 
an  appeal  was  thus  made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to 
lender  the  throne  elective,  and  to  place  great  restrictions  on  the 
iDjal  authority.  When  Louis  of  Hungary  became  king  of  Poland 
(a.i>.  1370)  he  was  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  a  constitution  which 
dianged  the  monarchy  into  a  republican  aristocracy.  On  his 
^death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Jagellon,  duke  of 
lithoania  (a.  d.  1382),  who  renounced  paganism  on  his  election, 
and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  hereditary  estates. 
Though  the  crown  continued  elective,  the  Polish  kings  were 
always  chosen  from  the  Jagellon  family,  until  its  extinction  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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Section  VI.    Rise  and  Proffreas  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Palseologi^  the  Bjzantine  empire 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay;  its  history  presents  an  unyaried  pictun 
of  vice  and  folly  j  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns,  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  fury  of  theological 
controversy,  the  multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  hare 
ruined  the  state,  without  the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies 
was  delayed  by  the  revolutions  in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and 
the  difficulties  that  the  siege  of  a  maritime  capital  presents  to 
hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifest  that  the  &te 
of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  fall  was  long 
delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Minor; 
when  the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Seljukian  dynasties,  a 
small  wandering  tribe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Ajmenia,  but, 
after  seven  years  of  exile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  ancient  possessions.  While 
fording  the  Euphrates  the  leader  of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and 
the  tribe  was  divided  into  four  by  his  sons.  Ertogrul,  the  warlike 
leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  return  into  Asia  Minor:  the 
sultanies  into  which  the  Seljukian  empire  had  been  divided  were 
harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders,  and 
consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably 
hope  to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country. 
During  ErtogruVs  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged 
in  mortal  combat,  and,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  cause,  he  took  the  chivalrous  resolution  of 
joining  the  weaker  party.  His  unexpected  aid  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  conqueror,  who 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  the  Seljiikians,  with  the  gift  of  a  moun- 
tainous district  forming  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  (born  A.  D.  1258),  succeeded  his  father  Ertogrul 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a 
young  Greek,  who  embraced  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and 
instructed  the  Turkish  prince  in  the  art  of  government.  From 
this  renegade  descended  the  family  of  Mikal-ogli,^  which  so  often 
appears  conspicuous   in    Turkish    history.     To  the  information 

1  Sons  of  Michael. 
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ltd  from  this  Greek  Othman  owed  the  supremacy  which  he 
ly  acquired  over  his  Seljiikian  rivals;*  aided  by  the 
aiding  emirs^  he  wrested  several  important  places  from  the 
line  empire,  particularly  Prusa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
ida,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Bnisa  became 
Btropolis  (a.  s.  1327).  The  new  kingdom^  thus  formed  at 
^^ense  of  the  sultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors, 
nd  rapidly,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flounshing 
In  the  East. 

hasif  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
rf  the  Janissaries,  to  which  the  Turks  owed  the  chief  part  of 
iDCoess.  Having  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  he  took 
la  of  sultan,  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia. 
I  Orkhan  pursued  his  victorious  career  .in  Asia,  his  son 
IB  crossed  the  Hellespont  (a.d.  1368),  captured  Gallipoli, 
as  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
■rath,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father 
Bother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.b.  1360),  which  he 
hds  capital.    He  subdued  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia,  but 


■  Turkish  historians,  with 
lAntal  taste,  cannot  be  satis- 
Ih  so  simple  an  explanation, 
Mjy  attribute  all  Othman's 
to  a  dream.  This  celebrated 
svfaich  evenr  Turk  learns  by 
|B  his  childhood,  possesses 
|h  historical  importance  to 
MM.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
1^  that  Othman  was  at  the 
Uting  a  sheikh,  named  Ede- 
1^  whose  daughter  he  was 
t  but  bad  not  at  first  been 
r-gain  the  sheikh's  consent, 
puned  that  he  was  reposing 

Ete  couch  as  his  host ;  sud- 
moon  seemed  to  emerge 
tali's   person,    and,  after 
f^tained  wondrous  size  and 

F",  to  enter  his  own  breast. 
'  there  sprung  from  his 
Immense  tree,  rapidly  ac- 
^Iresh  size  and  foliage,  until 
■dies  shaded  Europe,  Asia, 
■ml  Beneath  this  tree  the 
iM  of  Caucasus,  Atlas,  and 
Imdsed  their  snowy  summits, 
■Md  to  be  the  columns  that 
id  this  leafy  tent.  From 
Mi  of  the  tree  sprang  the 
pli«  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and 
mnbe,  whose  waters  were 
liidden  by  forests  of  masts. 
luurvests  covered  the  plains, 


waving  woods  crowned  the  hills 
and  mountains,  countless  rivulets 
meandered  through  groves  and  gar- 
dens. Through  the  vistas  of  the 
valleys  were  seen  cities  adorned 
with  domes,  cupolas,  towers,  obe- 
lisks, and  columns.  The  crescent 
gleamed  from  every  spire,  and  on 
every  minaret  was  heard  the  voice 
of  the  muezzin,  summoning  the 
faithful  to  prayer ;  the  sound 
mingling  with  the  notes  of  count- 
less nightingales,  and  the  chattering 
of  millions  of  parrotit,  whose  gay 
plumage  exhibited  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  These  birds  sported 
gaily  through  the  immense  mass  of 
fbliage,  and  seemed  not  to  fear  the 
leaves,  though  they  were  long, 
pointed,  and  glittering  like  sabres. 
Suddenly  a  wind  arose,  and  directed 
the  points  of  all  these  sabre-like 
leaves  towards  the  principal  cities 
of  the  universe,  but  especially 
towards  Constantinople,  which, 
placed  at  the  junction  of  two  seas 
and  two  continents,  resembled  a 
noble  diamond,  set  between  two 
sapphire  stones  and  two  emeralds, 
forming  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
ring  of  a  vast  dominion,  that  circled 
the  entire  world ;  a  ring  destined  to 
grace  the  finger  of  Othman  as  soon 
as  he  woke.' 
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fell  at  the  battle  of  Cossoya,  one  of  the  most  sangaixuuy  eyer 
fought  between  Turks  and  Christians. 

Bayezid,  or  Bajazet,  sumamed  Ilderm^  or  the  Thnndareri  put  an 
end  to  all  the  petty  Turkish  sovereignties  in  Asia  Mjnor;  lie 
subdued  Bulgaria,  and  maintained  his  conquest  by  the  deciaive 
victory  that  he  gained  at  Nicopolis  over  Sigismond^  king  of 
Hungary.  His  pride,  cruelty,  and  bravery  have  been  celebrated 
in  history  and  romance.  Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the 
Danube,  and  the  western  districts  of  Thrace,  submitted  to  hii 
arms  j  the  empire  of  Constantinople  was  bounded  by  the  waUa  of 
the  city ;  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for  ten  years,  and  miat 
eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bayezid's  attention  been  directed 
to  Asia  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  conqueror  more  savage  tlitt 
himself. 

Timiir  Lenk,  that  is  to  say,  'lame  Timiir,'  a  name  commooly 
corrupted  into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatay  Turk,  wh« 
ruled  a  horde  nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jen|^ 
Elian.  His  amazing  strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infan^i 
procured  him  the  name  Timiir,  which  signifies  'iron.'  While  y«t 
a  youth,  he  resolved  to  deliver  his  country  &om  the  Mongohan 
yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware  of  the  Mgh  value  placed  upon 
illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Jenghiz,  and 
on  this  account  he  is  frequently  called  Timiir  the  Tartar ;  and  this 
error  was  perpetuated  in  India,  where  his  descendants,  the  em- 
perors of  Delhi,  have  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls.  He 
was  as  indefatigable  a  student  as  he  was  a  warrior.  His  published 
works  prove  that  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  Kordn  and  its  most 
approved  commentaries,  and  that  he  was  familiar  with  Persian 
literature  and  the  Mongolian  traditions  and  laws.  On  account  <£ 
his  literary  acquisitions,  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Oriental 
writers  j  '  he  knew,'  they  say,  '  how  to  rule  the  world  he  had 
subdued ;  while  other  conquerors  left  no  trace  of  their  empire,  he 
imprinted  a  character  on  many  succeeding  generations.'  IEb 
empire  was  rapidly  extended  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  India  in  the  South,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  ac- 
knowledged his  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  Syria  and 
Anatolia  from  the  Turks  compelled  Bayezid  to  abandon  ttie  siege 
of  Constantinople,  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  do- 
minions (a.s.  1403).  Before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action, 
Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had  fallen,  and  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  garrison  had  been  buried  alive  by  the  ferocious  victor.  Da- 
mascus soon  after  shared  the  same  fate ;  it  was  laid  waste  by  fiie 
and  sword,  and  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to  mark  the  spot 
that  had  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezid  encountered  Timiir  in  the  plains  of  Angora;  he  wis 
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defeated  with  great  losS;  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turkish  his- 
torians assert  that  Bayezid  was  confined  by  the  conqueror  in  an 
iron  cage,  but  Timiir's  own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that 
tiie  conqueror  treated  his  captive  with  great  lenity ;  all  that  can 
l>e  determined  with  certainty  is  that  the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's 
eamp.  Timur  himself  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  while  preparing  to 
invade  China  (a.d.  1405) ;  his  empire  was  dismembered  after  his 
death,  but  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  established  an  empire  at 
Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.d.  1626),  which,  sadly  shorn  of  its 
ancient  glories,  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times  under  the  name 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

After  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I.,  the  youngest  of 
•Bayezid's  sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  restoring  the  Ottoman  power  in 
•western  Asia,  and  thus  the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by  which 
■ihej  knew  not  how  to  profit.  Morad,  or  Amurath  II.,  raised  the 
glory  of  the  Ottomans  to  a  height  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained. 
Me  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all  their  cities  and  castles  on  the 
£uzine  Sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thes- 
j/bIj  ;  he  even  stormed  the  fortifications  that  had  been  constructed 
across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
iiie  midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  emperors  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  accorded  them 
protection.  Two  Christian  heroes  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
wltan,  John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  by 
^e  name  of  Scanderbeg.  Himniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian 
general;  he  drove  the  Turks  from  Servia,  whose  possession  they 
eagerly  coveted,  and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scan- 
,derb^  was  an  Albanian  prince,  possessing  a  small  district  in  the 
JBpirote  moimtains,  of  which  Croia  was  the  capital  At  the  head 
of  a  small  but  faithful  band  of  followers  he  long  resisted  the  mighty 
annies  of  the  Ottomans,  and  compelled  Amurath  himself  to  raise 
tiie  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  11.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.d. 
1451),  and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
tiiree  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
•ail,  he  laid  siege  to  this  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged 
Ids  men  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  and  prodigies  that 
portended  the  triumph  of  Islamism.  Constantine,  the  last  of  the 
Gbeek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution;  sup- 
ported by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  band  of  volunteers  from 
western  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days,  though 
tiie  fanaticism  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
fheir  confident  reliance  on  the  favour  of  heaven,  while  prophecies 
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of  impending  woe  and  desolation  proportionally  depressed  the 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
A.s.  1453,  the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  the  last  Constantino  fell 
as  he  boldly  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  sub- 
jects were  massacred  in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fuiy,  the  rest 
were  dragged  into  slavery,  and  when  Mohammed  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  he  found  the  city  a  vast  solitude.  A  shade  of  melan- 
choly mingled  with  the  pride  of  victory;  he  vented  his  feelings 
in  a  quotation  from  the  Persian  poet  Sadi^ — 

The  spider  spreads  the  hangings  of  the  palace  of  CsBsar, 
The  owl  relieves  the  sentry  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiilb. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus,  several 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond. 
AU  Christendom  was  filled  vnth.  alarm ;  Pope  Pius  II.  convened 
a  council  at  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  general 
association  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks  (a.d.  1459).  A 
crusade  was  preached  by  his  order;  and  he  was  about  to  imdertake 
the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when  death  cut  short 
his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.s.  1464).  The  Christian  league  was 
dissolved  by  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  establiah 
their  empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase  both 
of  security  and  strength  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance 
which  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  IL  (I.B. 
1478).  After  the  first  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed 
granted  protection  to  his  Christian  subjects,  and  by  his  wise 
measures  Constantinople  was  restored  to  its  former  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   REFORMATION,   AND   COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE 
STATES-SYSTEM   IN   EUROPE. 


Section  L    Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery* 

rE  rapid  progress  made  in  maritime  discovery  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  camiot  be  fully  appreciated  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  navigation  among  the  ancients,  and  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  some  valuable  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  Saturday  Magazine,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  amount  of  mari- 
time science  and  information  which  existed  before  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass  was  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  scene  of  the  earliest  known  navigation  was  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea^  which  naturally  seemed  to  the  ancients  to  be 
situated  m  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  as  is  implied  by  its  name.  As 
navigation  advanced  only  at  a  creeping  pace,  and  as  but  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  experience  was  laid  up  by  one  generation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next,  it  took  very  many  ages  to  explore  the  Medi- 
terranean, Tyrrhene,  Hadriatic,  and  ^gean  seas.  The  people  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Phoenicians,  'whose  merchants  were  princes' 
(Isaiah  xxiii  8),  were  among  the  first  whom  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce and  the  desire  of  gain  had  made  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  the  natural  limits  of  marine  excursion.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  Phoenicians,  however,  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained  from  incidental  and 
isolated  accounts;  but  on  the  naval  spirit  and  industry  of 
Carthage,  a  colony  planted  by  the  former  power,  in  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ,  the  light  of  history,  owing  to  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Romans,  is  more  abundantly  shed.  With  the 
Carthaginians,  perhaps,  had  originated  the  idea  of  quitting  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Gades  (now  Gibraltar),  of 
sailing  southward,  circumnavigating  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then 
returning  northward  by  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the  I^evant,  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  notion  seems  to  have 
been  cherished  for  ages,  as  the  prime,  the  crowning  enterprise, 
long  thought  of  and  debated;  but  which  only  a  solitary  few,  at 
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long  intervals  of  time,  determined  to  try  to  effect.  Knowing  only 
a  portion  of  the  globe,  and  conceiving  that  portion  to  be  upon  an 
extended  plane,  those  who  held  a  voyage  from  Crete  to  Egypt  to 
be  a  signal  proof  of  naval  courage,  and  who  had  never  reached 
Sicily  or  Africa  but  by  a  wayward  tempest,  or  by  shipwreck,  and 
who  were  then  objects  of  wonder  at  having  escaped  the  dangers 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  the  Syrtes,  those  wave-bound  prisons 
of  mariners,  might  justly  have  feared  for  themselves,  in  being 
conmiitted  to  unknown  waters,  and  in  tracking  shores  which  the 
reports  of  others  who  had  never  seen  these  regions,  no  less  than 
their  own  fears,  had  represented  as  the  abode  of  every  horror.  In 
short,  distance  from  the  land  seems  to  have  alarmed  all  the 
ancients ;  who,  upon  every  occasion,  when  quitting  sight  of  the 
shore,  fancied  they  saw,  as  Homer  tells  us : — 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky. 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly. 

The  general  truth  of  these  observations  is  corroborated  by  the 
story  of  the  Pamphylian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  canied  to 
Egypt.  He  was  kept  as  a  slave  for  a  very  long  time  at  a  town 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  Damietta  now  stands. 
Being  frequently  employed  to  assist  in  maritime  business,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  committing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
in  a  sailing  boat,  in  order  that  he  might  once  again  behold  his 
native  country.  Having  provided  himself  to  the  best  of  his  means 
and  ability,  he  set  sail,  resolving  rather  to  perish  in  the  bosom  of 
the  old  ocean  than  to  remain  longer  in  captivity.  He  traversed 
the  vast  expanse  of  waters  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  arrived  safely  at  Pamphylia.  From  tMs  bold  and 
imusual  adventure  he  lost  his  original  name,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  MononauteSj  gt  the  lone  sailor j  which  for  a  long  time 
after,  we  may  presume,  served  his  family  as  a  patent  of  nobility. 
We  have  the  foregoing  account  from  Eustathius,  the  commentator 
of  Homer. 

The  first  great  natural  assistance  given  to  ancient  navigation  was 
the  discovery  of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
These  winds,  from  the  dependence  which  may  be  placed  upon 
them,  and  from  their  consequent  value  to  commerce,  are  called 
trade-ioindSj  and  extend  about  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
Equator.  These  winds,  however,  maintain  their  regularity  only 
in  the  open  ocean.  Where  land  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  liquid 
surface  great  changes  are  produced;  but  the  most  remarkable 
effects  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  third  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude is  a  boundary  between  distinct  winds ;  from  that  boundary 
northward  to  the  continent  of  Hindostan  a  north-east  wind  blows 
from  October  to  April^  and  a  south-west  from  April  to  October; 
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vhile,  from  the  same  boundary  to  the  tenth  degree  of  south  lati- 
tnde,  a  north-west  wind  blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south- 
east &om  April  to  October.  These  winds  are  called  monsoons. 
The  term  monsoon,  or,  according  to  the  Persian,  monsum,  implies 
masons ;  and  is  so  used  in  the  Malayan,  moossin,  and  other  dialects 
of  the  East.  The  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  or  periodical  changes 
in  the  direction  of  these  winds,  divides  the  Indian  year  into  two 
ieasons.  The  monsoons  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  globe  originate 
with  the  trade- winds,  of  which  they  are  a  species,  produced  by 
the  diversity  of  continent  and  islands,  seas  and  gulfs,  in  this  part 
^f  the  world.  These  periodical  currents  of  winds,  if  noticed  by 
the  Airabians,  were  not  made  to  serve  their  maritime  trade,  until 
the  keener  enterprise  of  the  West,  in  the  person  of  Hippalus  (about 
A.D.  50)^  first  ventured  to  steer  off  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
•hores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years  now  took  up  but  as  many 
months,  by  a  conformity,  on  the  part  of  the  mariner,  with  this 
invariable  law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profit  and  information 
were  now  less  monopolised,  and  the  West  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  East. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the  Komans 
became  masters  of  Egypt,  by  sailing  down  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  along  the  southern 
toasta  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  But,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
this  route  was  so  far  changed  that  after  emerging  from  the  Arabian 
(3iilf  they  cut  across  the  Indian  Ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
indua,  by  noticing,  and  taking  advantage  of,  the  time  when  the 
•outh-west  trade-wind  blew.  The  trade  was  carried  on  with  India 
tints : — ^the  goods  that  were  intended  for  the  Indian  markets  were 
cmbariced  at  Alexandria,  and  carried  up  the  Nile,  a  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  miles,  to  Coptus.  From  the  latter  place  the 
merchandise  was  carried  on  camels'  backs  to  Berenice,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Berenice  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  there  the  goods  were  warehoused  imtil  the  proper 
•eaaoQ  for  sailing,  when  they  steered  for  the  opposite  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  took  on  board  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  com- 
modities, giving  arms,  knives,  vessels,  &c.,  in  return.  They  now 
|iroceeded  on  their  voyage  to  India ;  whence,  having  disposed  of 
their  articles  of  merchandise,  and  got  gold,  spices,  drugs,  &c.,  in 
letuzny  they  pursued  their  voyage  back  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
usually  arrived  about  December  or  January.  The  Indian  com- 
modities were  conveyed  from  Berenice  to  Alexandria  in  the  way 
before  described ;  and  a  fleet  sailed  annually  from  the  latter  place 
to  Home;  conveying  the  treasures  of  the  East. 

When  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  was  formed,  by  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  two  parts,  their  maritime  and  com- 
mercial arrangements  were  very  extensive.  One  fleet,  called  the 
fleet  of  Alexandria,  was  destined  to  bring  to  the  capital  the  pro- 
duce of  India,  as  conveyed  to  the  Bed  Sea.  Anotiier  fleet  "was 
that  of  Seleucia,  on  the  river  Orontes,  by  which  an  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Persia  and  higher  Asia.  A  third  fleet  was  star 
tioned  in  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  }>y  which  intercourse  could  be 
kept  up  with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  check  could  be  given  to  the  ravages  of  the  undvilised  tribes 
of  Scythia. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest,  had 
reached  the  Euphrates,  they  immediately  perceived  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  emporium  situated  upon  a  river  which 
opened  on  the  one  hand  a  shorter  route  to  India  than  they  bad 
hitherto  had ;  and  on  the  other  an  extensive  inland  navigatioQ 
through  a  wealthy  country  j  and  Bassora,  which  they  built  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  (a.  s.  636),  soon  becjome  a  great  commerdal 
city,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  independent  part  of  Persia  from  the 
Oriental  trade.  The  Arabian  merchants  of  Bassora  extended  their 
discoveries  eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks  of  all  preceding  navi- 
gators, and  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth  many 
Indian  articles,  hitherto  procured  at  second-hand  in  Ceylon ;  which 
they  accoTdingly  furnished  on  their  own  terms  to  the  nations  of 
the  Westc 

The  Saracens  continued  for  a  long  period  to  maintain  a  naval 
superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  war 
or  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  Saracenic  vessels  were  of  a  very 
large  size.  About  the  year  970,  Abderrahman,  the  Saracen  sultim 
or  caliph  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  built  a  vessel  larger  than 
had  ever  been  seen  before  in  those  parts,  and  loaded  her  with  in- 
numerable articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  sold  in  the  eastern  regicms. 
On  her  way  she  met  with  a  ship  carrying  despatches  from  the 
emir  of  Sicily  to  Almoez,  a  sovereign  on  the  African  coast,  and 
pillaged  it.  Almoez,  who  was  also  sovereign  of  Sicily,  which  he 
governed  by  an  emir  or  viceroy,  fitted  out  a  fleet  which  took  the 
great  Spanish  ship  returning  from  Alexandria  loaded  with  rich 
wares  for  Abderrahman's  own  use.  Many  other  instances  of  ships 
of  a.  very  large  size  having  been  constructed  by  the  Saracens 
have  been  recorded ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  as  probable  that  it 
was  in  imitation  of  those  ships  that  the  Christian  Spaniards  intro- 
duced the  use  of  large  ships,  for  which  they  were  distinguished 
down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  whose  '  Invincible  Armada' 
consisted  of  ships  much  larger  than  the  English  vessels  opposed  to 
them. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depressed  state  of  human  knowledge 
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during  the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention  that  Oosmas,  a  Greek 
merchant  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  book  called  Christian  Topo- 
graphy, the  chief  intent  of  which  was  to  confute  the  heretical  opinion 
of  the  earth  being  a  globe,  together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that 
there  was  a  temperate  zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone. 
He  informed  his  readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system 
of  cosmography,  the  earth  was  a  quadrangular  plane,  extending 
four  hundred  courses,  or  days'  journeys,  from  east  to  west,  and 
exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to  south,  enclosed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains upon  which  the  canopy  or  vault  of  the  firmament  rested : 
that  a  huge  moimtain  on  the  north  side  of  the  earth,  by  inter- 
cepting the  light  of  the  sim  produced  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  from  north 
to  south,  by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other 
rivers  running  southward,  are  rapid ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to 
run  up-hilly  has  necessarily  a  very  slow  current.  Many  otiier 
specimens  of  the  blending  of  truth  and  fiction,  or  of  the  propagation 
c^  the  latter  alone,  may  be  afforded.  Masudi,  who  wrote  a  general 
history  of  the  known  world  in  the  year  947,  compares  the  earth  to 
a  bird,  of  which  Mecca  and  Medina  are  the  head,  Persia  and  India 
the  right  wing,  the  land  of  Gog  the  left,  and  Africa  the  tail. 
•  The  Feroe  Islands  had  been  discovered,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates ;  and  soon  after 
this  Iceland  was  colonised  by  flok,  the  Norwegian.  Iceland,  it 
appears,  had  been  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled 
there ;  as  many  relics,  in  the  nature  of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  wooden  crosses,  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island :  so  that  the  Irish  seem  to  have  first  set 
foot  upon  that  isle.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  also  relate,  that 
about  these  times  the  Northmen  discovered  a  great  country  to  the 
west  of  Iceland,  which  account  has  by  many  been  deemed  apocry- 
phal *,  for,  if  true,  they  must  be  held  to  be  some  of  the  early  dis- 
eoverers  of  America;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they  made 
their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
■ettlement  effected  in  Greenland,  though  comprising  but  a  small 
population,  seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous  in  these  early 
times  in  mercantile  affairs.  They  had  bishops  and  priests  from 
Europe ;  and  paid  the  pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  2,600  pounds' 
weight  of  walrus-t^eth,  as  tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage 
from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  again,  consumed 
five  years ;  and  upon  one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did 
not  hear  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Greenland  until  six  years 
after  it  had  occurred :  so  that  the  art  of  navigation  after  all  must 
have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  very  low  pitch. 
The  description  left  of  Greenland  by  the  old  navigators  agrees 
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with  modem  observations.  It  presents  the  same  dreaay  i^pdtf- 
ance  now  as  it  did  then ;  looking  like  a  vast  bat  irregular  aoctuno- 
lation  of  rocks  and  glaciers.  £kiormou8  icebergs  floated  along  the 
coast,  and  filled  every  inlet.  The  awfiil  appearance  of  nature  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  its  remoteness,  and  ihid  horrors  €i  the 
stormy  seas  which  intervened,  soon  made  it,  in  the  popular  belief 
a  land  of  wonders.  The  surrounding  sea  was  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  marine  giants  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  terrific  icebergs,  as  they 
moved  along,  were  reported  to  be  guided  by  invisible  hands.  It 
was  also  said  that  a  man  named  HoUur  G^it  walked  from  Nonray 
to  Greenland  on  the  ice,  conducted  by  a  goat  The  northern 
horrors  just  alluded  to  are  well  portrayed  by  the  poet  of  the 
Setuons: — 

III  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged; 

That,  tossed  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moora 

Beneath  the  sheher  of  an  icy  isle, 

While  night  o'erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 

More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 

Th'  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round? 

Heart -gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 

The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 

Now  ceasing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage, 

And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 

Greenland,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  seems  to  have  been 
called  Viinland,  or  Finland,  from  the  vines  which  were  discerned 
by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in  this  coimtry ;  and,  in 
fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  sdl  the  northern  districts  of 
America.  A  German,  one  of  the  party  who  first  went  to  these 
coasts,  having  observed  the  vines,  and  having  shown  his  companions 
the  use  of  this  vegetable  produce,  they  agreed  to  call  the  place 
Vimlandj  or  land  of  wine.  Some  Normans  landed  there  soon  after, 
and  saw  there  many  of  the  natives,  of  diminutive  stature,  whom 
they  called  dwarfs,  in  canoes  covered  with  leather.  These  persons 
appear  to  have  been  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  carried  on 
a  very  lucrative  trade  in  furs.  This  Viinland  is,  however,  supposed 
by  some  persons  to  have  been  Newfoundland ;  and  if  soy  America 
must  in  reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries 
before  Columbus  sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies ;  and,  moreover, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  many  traditions  about  the  West, 
existing  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  first  set  him  to  prosecute  the 
idea  of  discovering  another  world. 

The  impulse  which  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning  had  re* 
ceived  in  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  downfall  of 
Constantinople,  which  dbrove  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile : 
they  sought  refuge  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  the  libraries  of 
that  peninsula  became  the  depositories  of  what  remained  of  the 
ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.   It  was  hence 
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iiiat  the  finit  stimulus  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
fpoLBLge  in  Europe.  Translators  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  com- 
mentators upon  them,  began  to  multiply,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  art  of  printing,  gave  an  additionid  impulse  by  the  facilities 
it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  fet  dis- 
eovered,  had  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers ; 
•nd  it  had  been  so  generally  received,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of 
the  Church,  St  Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  laboured 
to  refute  the  theoiy,  believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  With  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  the  old 
notion  was  revived,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rapid  development 
of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  induced  several  nations,  but 
especially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  out  new  and  unknown  lands. 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  they  became 
known  to  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no 
regular  attempt  was  made  for  their  colonisation.  Various  circum- 
ttances  prompted  the  Portuguese  to  exert  their  energies  in  maritime 
affairs ;  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  they  engaged  in  fierce 
wars  with  the  Mohammedan  states  of  Africa,  and  thus  kept  alive 
tiie  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  nation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conquests  over  the  Moors ;  in 
which  he  had  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  son,  Prince 
Beniy,  who  also  took  delight  in  the  more  solid  glories  of  learning 
and  sdenoe.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the 
promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived  at  the  sea-port  town  of 
Sagrea^  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he  cultivated  the 
adenoe  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  available  to  the 
Banner  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quitted  the 
aanile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He  in  fact  established  a  naval 
aoUege  and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the 
test-informed  men  of  his  time ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  espe- 
cially directed  his  attention  was  the  practicability  of  sailing  round 
Africa,  and  of  thus  reaching  the  East  Indies.  His  ideas  respecting 
tiie  accomplishment  of  this  project  had  been  awakened,  or  enlarged, 
by  intercourse  with  some  well-informed  persons  at  Ceuta,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  whither  his  father's 
Biilitary  proceedings  against  the  Moors  had  carried  him.  Prince 
Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  whole  of  his  views  accomplished ; 
hat  tiie  many  minor  discoveries  which  were  effected  under  his 
anspicee  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  succeeding 
navigators  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  his  superintendence ; 
Vy  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge  respecting  the 
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earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  marked  out; 
and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands  to  be  ayoided,  were  all  noted 
down. 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those  days  was  Cape 
Non,  which  received  ^ns  appellation  from  the  idea  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  get  beyond  this  cape;  but  the  officers  of 
Henry  haying  at  length  doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the 
distance,  whose  violent  currents  and  raging  breakers,  running  for 
miles  out  to  sea,  seemed  a  barrier  which  could  not  even  be  ap- 
proached with  safety  by  mariners  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Secmien  now  began  to  be  more  alarmed  than 
ever  at  the  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagate  the  noti(m 
that  he  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  return.  At 
length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by;  the  region  of  the  tropica 
was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors;  the  river 
Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  Afiican  coast,  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verde  and  the  Azore  Islands  were  discovered ;  the  Madeiras  and 
Canaries  had  been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some 
years  before.  This  prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  ob- 
tained a  papal  bull,  investing  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereign 
authority  over  all  the  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to 
India  inclusive. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  coast  felt  the  moat 
curious  sensations  of  astonishment  and  fear  at  the  sight  of  tiie 
vessels,  which  probably  for  the  fii*st  time  had  reached  their  shoiea 
When  they  first  saw  the  ships  under  sail,  they  took  them  for  large 
birds  with  white  wings,  that  had  come  from  foreign  countriee; 
but  when  the  sails  were  furled,  they  thought,  from  the  great 
length  of  the  vessels,  and  from  their  swimming  on  the  water,  that 
they  must  be  great  fishes.  Others  believed  that  they  were  spirits 
that  wandered  about  by  night,  because  they  were  seen  at  anchor 
in  the  evening  at  one  place,  and  would  be  a  hundred  miles  distant 
by  the  morning.  Not  being  able  to  conceive  how  anything  human 
could  travel  more  in  one  night  than  they  could  in  three  days, 
they  set  down  the  European  vessels  for  denizens  of  another 
world. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry ;  but  it  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew.  King  John  H, 
with  additional  ardour  (a.  d.  1481).  In  his  reign  the  Portuguese 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld 
the  stars  of  a  new  hemisphere.  They  now  discovered  the  error  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the 
common  belief  that  the  continent  of  Africa  widened  towards  the 
aouth;  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly  contracting  and  bending  towards 
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the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this  discovery  induced  the  Por- 
tngnese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in  search  of  an  miknown 
potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christian  religion,  by  whose  aid 
h  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  opened  with  India, 
and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe 
of  some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia  having  embraced 
the  Christian  faith.^  In  consequence,  the  pope,  Innocent  IV., 
sent  two  monks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongolian  court 
(a.d.  1246);  and  soon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the 
eelebrated  Bubruquis  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian 
•overeign^  who  was  commonly  called  Prester  John,  in  the  crusade 
that  he  contemplated.  A  Venetian  named  Marco  Polo  visited  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.d.  1263),  and  penetrated  to  Pekin, 
the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Mandevile, 
an  Ei^lishman  (a.d.  1822),  and  the  narrations  of  both,  though 
deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep  alive 
the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  in 
Europe. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a 
hopeless  search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of 
mvestigating  the  state  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  seas,  an  expe- 
dition from  Lisbon,  conducted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually 
disooyered  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a.d. 
1483).  A  storm  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  career;  he 
■amed  the  promontory  that  terminated  his  voyage  '  the  Cape  of 
Tempeste; '  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
discovery,  called  it '  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  At  the  same  time 
letters  were  received  from  the  monks  who  had  been  sent  overland, 
in  which  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  by  sailing 
found  Africa,  was  strenuously  maintained.  But  the  intervening 
&00Yery  of  America  diverted,  for  a  season,  men's  minds  from 
Has  Toyage  round  Africa ;  and  fifteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed 
More  Yasco  de  Gama,  having  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
neached  India,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  on  the 
eoast  of  Malabar  (May  22,  a.d.  1498). 

Among  the  adventurers  who  fiocked  to  join  the  Portuguese 
from  every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus, 
ft  natiye  of  G^noa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  led  to  the 
lielief  that  the  extent  of  India^  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater 
tiian  that  of  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the 

1  It  is  probable  that  this  error  ceremonials  of  the  Buddhist  priests 

arose  from  some  inaccurate  descrip-  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 

tkm  of  Baddhism.     Most  persons  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
an  aware    that  the   rituafs   and 
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earth  was  known,  he  was  naturally  led  to  the  condiiflion  that 
India  might  more  easily  be  reached  by  sailing  westwards  than  Ij 
the  long  and  tedious  circumnayigation  of  Africa.  CoIhiuIhu 
made  proposals  sucoessiyely  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  the  king  of  England,  but  was  mortified  to  find  tliat 
his  plans  were  regarded  as  visionary,  finally,  he  applied  to  tiie 
Spanish  court,  then  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  by  the  ncuuniige  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  After  enduring  many  disappointment^ 
Columbus  obtained  a  small  armament  through  the  favour  of  the 
queen ;  and,  on  the  Srd  of  August,  a.  d.  1402,  sailed  from  the  little 
port  of  Polos,  in  Andalusia,  to  discover  a  New  World. 

Duiing  the  long  voyage  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back  in  despair;  at 
length  land  was  discovered  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  Columbus 
found  himself  soon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  original  error  about  the  extent  of  India,  weie 
named  the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  received 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the  highest  honours ;  a  second  ex- 
pedition was  prepared  to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveiies^  but 
before  his  depai'ture  application  was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  giant 
of  these  new  dominions ;  and  Alexander  YI.  shared  all  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  infidels  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  common  boundary  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  one  hundred  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to  Spain, 
and  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

Columbus  continued  to  extend  his  discoveries  after  his  retain  to 
the  New  World,  but  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  ingratitude 
of  Spain,  and  the  injustice  of  mankind.  The  suggestions  of  envious 
courtiers  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Europe  a  prisoner  and  in  fetters; 
the  new  continent,  instead  of  being  called  after  the  first  discoverer, 
derived  its  appellation  from  Americo  Yespuccio,  who  visited  the 
southern  part  in  company  with  a  Spanish  captain,  and  gave  bis 
name  to  the  countries  ^at  he  depicted  on  his  chart. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  islands  and  the  countries  of  Ame- 
rica as  fast  as  they  discovered  them.  Excited  by  the  thirst  oi 
gold,  which  the  New  World  offered  them  in  abundance,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  most  shocking  cruelties  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity.  Millions  of  the  unfortunate  natives  were  massao^d  or 
drowned;  those  who  were  spared  were  compelled  to  work  fe 
their  savage  masters  in  the  mines :  and,  to  supply  this  drain  of 
the  population,  negroes  were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  execrable  slave-trade  firmly  established.  The  principal 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  made  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Cortez, 
with  a  mere  handful  of  followers^  subdued  the  great  empire  of 
Mexico  (a.d.  15&1),  whose  last  sovereigns,  Montezuma  and 
Guatimozin,  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  Peru  was 
conquered  by  Pizarro,  its  last  monarch,  Atabalipa,  put  to  death; 
and  in  both  countries  the  massacres  of  the  natives  were  equally 
ruthless  and  desolating. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  differed  from  those 
founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
a  trading  people ;  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result 
irom  commerce  has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  that  nation ; 
the  precious  metals  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  atten- 
*  tion,  and  for  a  series  of  years  they  devoted  themselves,  exclu- 
sively to  the  exploration  of  mines.  It  was  only  when  the 
augmentation  of  the  European  population  and  the  diminished 
returns  from  the  mines  forced  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that 
they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial  produce.  In 
consequence  of  these  restricted  views,  the  commercial  and  colonial 
policy  of  Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible ;  it  was  fettered 
by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions  equally  injurious  to  the 
parent  state  and  its  dependencies ;  and  perseverance  in  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state  of  civilisation 
both  in  Spain  and  its  late  colonies. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  though  not  so  brilliant, 
was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
Albuquerque  conquered  Goa  (a.d.  1511),  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  establishments  in  the  !E)ast;  the  leagnes  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from 
India  were  defeated,  and  the  Molucca  islands  brought  xmder 
subjection.  But  the  Portuguese  generally  abstained  from  terri- 
torial acquisition ;  they  contented  themselves  with  commercial 
establishments  along  the  coast,  whence  they  exported  from  India 
direct  the  articles  which  the  Venetians  had  formerly  supplied  to 
Europe  through  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  This  event  made  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  commercial  condition  of  Europe ;  the  trade 
which  had  been  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  now  traversed  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  western  nations  hasted  to  share  in  its  gains. 
With  characteristic  indolence  the  Portuguese  carried  the  Indian 
produce  no  farther  than  Lisbon,  where  it  was  sold  to  foreign  mer- 
ehants  for  transmission  to  other  countries.  The  Dutch  engaged 
yery  eagerly  in  this  carrying  trade,  and  foimd  it  so  lucrative, 
that  they  took  the  earliest  opportimity  of  excluding  the  Portu- 

Siese  themselves  from  all  share  in  their  conmierce  by  depriving 
em  of  their  colonies. 
Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  were  xoua^ 
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to  emulation  by  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugoese.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  Cabot,  a  mariner  of  Bristol,  made  some 
considerable  additions  to  maritime  knowledge  4  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  reg^ular  plans  of  colonisation  were 
formed.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  the  first  English  colonji 
Yiiginia  (a.d.  1584),  in  North  America;  and  in  the  following 
reigns  the  number  of  these  establishments  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  multitudes  whom  religious  disputes,  and  the  intolerance  of 
the  Stuarts,  drove  from  England  to  seek  'freedom  to  worship  God' 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  Canadas,  and  the  West  Indian 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  were  colonised  by  tiie 
French;  but  many  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  French  colonisation,  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
may  be  considered  as  the  only  rivals  and  successors  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but  there 
appeared  still  room  for  further  discoveries,  until  ike  globe  was 
circumnavigated  by  Magellan  (a.d.  1521).  From  that  time  the 
attention  of  nations  began  to  be  directed  more  to  completing  old 
discoveries  than  to  the  search  for  new  lands.  The  navies  of 
Europe  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect;  manufactures 
multiplied,  and  states  previously  poor  became  suddenly  lich. 
Sovereigns  and  governments  began  to  direct  their  attention  to 
commerce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile  wealth  is  equally  the 
source  of  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  nations. 

Section  n.     Origin  of  t?te  JReformaUon, 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  as 
spiritual,  supremacy  had  been  early  resisted  by  several  men  of 
learning,  whose  works  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to 
exercise  a  powerful  though  secret  effect  on  succeeding  generations. 
This  repugnance  to  ecclesiastical  domination  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  scandalous  schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  or  three  popes 
reigning  at  the  same  time,  excommunicating  each  other,  appealing 
to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to  exercise  the  right  dt 
private  judgment,  and  directed  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  The  partial 
reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  Basle,  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Romish  See 
still  wider;  their  deposition  of  contending  pontifis  taught  men 
that  there  wa3  a  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  superior  to  the  papal 
power;  their  feeble  efforts  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils 
prominently  forward,  and  left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public 
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gaze.  WMle  this  dissatisfaction  was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal 
chair  was  filled  successively  hy  two  pontifis,  whose  career  of 
unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  disgust  even  a  less  enlightened 
age.  Alexander  VI.,  profligate  in  private  life,  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical in  his  public  administration,  was  followed  by  Julius  II., 
whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they  interfered  with 
the  success  of  his  schemes.  The  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Germany,  alternately  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these 
heads  of  the  Church,  could  not  prevent  their  subjects  from 
ridiculing  papal  pretensions  and  assailing  papal  vices.  Nor  were 
these  scandals  confined  to  the  papacy ;  the  licentious  lives  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  facility  with  which  they 
.  obtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their  exorbitant  wealth, 
their  personal  immunities,  and  their  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  laity,  had  given  just  offence^  and  this  was  the  more 
sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices 
were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

"When  men^s  minds  were  everywhere  filled  with  disgust  at  the 
existing  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some 
diange,  a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  fiame  which  rapidly 
spread  over  Europe,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been 
80  laboriously  erected  for  the  security  of  tyranny  and  superstition. 
Leo  X.,  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of 
theOhuTch  exhausted  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors, 
Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  IL  Generous  in  his  disposition,  magni- 
ficent in  his  habits  of  life,  eager  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
fiunily,  the  princely  Medici,  he  could  not  practise  the  economy 
necessary  to  recruit  his  finances,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
•very  device  that  his  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  raise  money  for 
tiie  sple^idid  designs  he  contemplated.  Among  these  he  introduced 
an  extensive  sale  of  indulgences,  which  often  had  proved  a  source 
of  large  profits  to  the  Church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet 
leeeived,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history. 
Li  the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  com- 
mitted any  heinous  offence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before 
the  congregation,  '  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord;  and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the 
more  a&aid  to  offend.'  In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders 
"became  anxious  to  avoid  public  exposure,  and  private  penances  or 
a  pecuniary  compensation,  were  substituted  for  the  former  discipline. 
On  this  change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined 
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with  the  commutation  of  indulgences,  opened  the  way  for  profitable 
traffic.  They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  the 
saints,  over  and  ahoye  those  which  were  necessary  to  their  own 
justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustihle  treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were 
committed  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open 
it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant 
merit  to  any  particular  person  for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a  sum 
of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or 
a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested  irom  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  These  indulgences  were  first  issued  to  those 
who  joined  personally  in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  subsequently,  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  that 
purpose ;  and  finally,  to  all  who  gave  money  for  accomplishing 
any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good  and  pious. 
Julius  n.  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  from  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  excited  among  the 
Augustinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Germany 
was  granted  to  their  rivals  the  Dominicans.  Tetzel,  the  chief 
agent  in  retailing  them,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an 
active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence. 
He  executed  his  commission  with  little  regard  to  discretion  or 
decency,  describing  the  merits  of  the  indulgences  in  such  a  blas- 
phemous style  of  exaggeration,  that  all  men  of  sense  were  disgusted, 
and  even  the  ignorant  began  to  suspect  the  worth  of  pardons  for 
sins  dispensed  hymen  whose  profligacy  was  notorious  and  disgusting. 
The  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany  were  enraged  by  witoessing 
the  large  sums  of  money  drained  firom  their  vassals  to  support  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontifi^,  and  many  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  clergy  viewed  with  jealousy  the  favour  displayed  to  the 
monastic  orders. 

Mabtin  Littheb,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning  and 
indomitable  courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; the  question  of  indulgences  early  engaged  his  attention,  and 
he  convinced  himself  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider 
as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance 
to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having 
vainly  sought  to  procm-e  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  from  the 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  he  appealed  to  the  sufirages  of  men  of 
letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five  theses  condemning  the  sale  of 
indulgences  as  contrary  to  reason  and  Scripture. 
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Luther  comprehended  the  state  of  public  opinion ;  his  publica- 
tions were  the  manifestation  of  the  revolt  of  reason  against  autho- 
nty,  rather  than  a  distinct  exposition  of  theology.  Ilis  perseYerance, 
the  very  violence  and  grossness  of  his  invectives  showed  that  he  felt 
human  reason  to  be  on  his  side.  If  he  had  not  at  first  calculated 
the  effects  of  his  first  blow,  he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring 
its  results.  Numerous  echoes  responded  to  his  summons ;  Zuin- 
glius  began  to  preach  in  Switzerland,  and  the  reform  engaged  the 
attention  of  enlightened  men  of  letters ;  among  others,  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus  pointed  out  corruptions  in  the  Church,  though  he 
had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  separate  himself  from  it  openly. 
The  papal  party  accepted  Luther*s  challenge,  fully  believing  that 
the  slightest  exertion  of  power  would  at  once  stifle  opposition  (a.d. 
1520).  Leo  X.y  too  indolent  to  examine  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  himself  about  the  opposition  of  a 
simple  friar,  published  a  bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  as 
heretical  and  impious  (a.d.  1520).  The  bold  reformer  at  once 
declared  open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general 
council,  and  burning  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  at  Wittemberg.  He  treated  the  volumes  of  the 
canon  law  with  the  same  contumely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a 
manner  more  offensive  to  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  than  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and 
omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all 
secular  jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  published 
these,  with  a  oonunentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets^ 
and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  governments.  From 
this  time,  the  interest  of  princes  were  even  more  deeply  engaged 
on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason.  In  fact,  as  a  Romish 
historian  has  remarked,  'policy  became  more  Lutheran  than  reli- 
gious reform ! '  Sovereigns  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm 
a  doctrine  which  placed  at  their  disposal  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  clergy,  and  gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be 
acquired  by  the  most  formidable  force  or  the  most  sanguinary 
combats.  Thus,  in  Gennany,  Luther,  who  could  at  first  with 
difficulty  procure  a  horse  when  he  had  to  appear  before  the  diet^ 
soon  counted  princes  and  entire  nations  among  his  disciples. 
Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  wa3  the  first  among  his  con- 
verts, and  the  most  powerful  of  his  protectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  expose  the  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  motives  in 
th<9  active  supporters  of  the  Reformation ;  for  the  abuses  which 
they  oondenmed  were  equally  temporal  and  spiritual  Indeed,  it 
IB  very  obvious  that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  introduced  tQ 
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6erve  the  political  purposes  of  the  papacy;  a  sordid  desire  for 
wealth  was  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  indulgences^  which 
first  provoked  the  revolt;  an  ambitious  lust  fo^  power  had  caused 
the  subversion  of  the  independence  of  the  national  Churches, 
which  it  was  the  earliest  object  of  the  Lutherans  to  restore. 
Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  because  Popeiy 
was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  the  struggle  that 
now  menaced  its  existence  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secular 
auxiliaries. 

John  Calvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zuinglius ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  and  began  first  to  publish  his 
opinions  at  Paris  (a.d.  1632).  Driven  from  thence  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  French  clergy,  he  removed  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
soon  rendered  himself  so  eminent  by  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a 
preacher,  that  the  name  of  Calvinists  was  given  to  that  section  of 
the  reformed  congregations  which  had  at  first  been  named  Zuin- 
glians. 

Calvin  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he  organised 
a  system  of  church-government  on  the  presbyterian  principle ;  and 
under  the  pretence  of  providing  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  sound  doctrine,  he  contrived  to  transfer  no  small  por- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Unfortunately,  these  courts  soon  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of 
the  Komish  inquisition,  by  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  the 
standard  of  religious  opinion  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named  Servetus,  was  burned  alive 
for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  The  differences  which  arose  between  the  followers  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  manifested  by  each  of  the  parties 
in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  virulence  with,  which 
they  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  enabled  the 
court  of  Home  to  recover  several  countries  which  it  had  very 
nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the  Beformation  was 
owing  to  the  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  scientific  research, 
there  were  many  among  the  leading  reformers  who  viewed  aU 
secular  learning  with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  adversaries 
to  identify  their  cause  with  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  was  a 
serious  injury  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many 
like  Erasmus  who  would  gladly  have  joined  ia  overthrowing  the 
monkish  corruptions  which  had  defaced  Christianity,  but  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  subjected  to  the  bigoted 
caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies  which  began  to  claim 
and  exercise  a  power  of  control  over  opinion  in  most  of  the  cities 
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li^ere  the  refonned  religion  was  established.  Whether  the 
Bomish  Church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  spirit  of  conces- 
aon,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their 
demands  for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  papal  party  could  not  have  made  so  effectual  a  struggle  as  it 
maintained,  had  it  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  impru- 
dence and  the  dissensions  of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be 
checked  by  the  diet  of  Spires  (a.d.  1529),  where  a  decree  was 
promulgated,  forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  assembling  of  a 
general  coundL  Luther's  friends  and  followers  protested  against 
this  decree,  and  hence  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion 
received  the  common  name  of  Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  they 
presented  a  general  confession  of  their  faith  to  the  emperor  at 
Augsburg;  but  unfortunately  this  celebrated  document  showed 
that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  Calvinistic 
and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reformers. 

As  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, it  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  as  taught  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin ;  while  efforts  to  establish  similar  piinci- 
ples  were  made  in  France,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggravated  the  evil. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
basis  on  which  it  should  be  convoked.  After  much  delay,  a  council 
was  assembled  at  Trent  (a.d.  1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued 
with  some  interruption  for  several  years ;  but  when,  at  the  close 
(a.d.  1568),  its  decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected  not  only 
by  the  Protestants,  but  by  many  Catholic  princes,  especially  the 
Idng  of  France,  as  subversive  of  the  independence  of  national 
churches,  and  destructive  of  the  lawful  authority  of  sovereigns. 

Sxcnoir  UL     History  of  the  Negotiations  and  Wars 
respecting  Italy, 

Js  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  produced  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for  regulating  the 
external  relations  of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power ;  that 
is,  the  arrangement  of  the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that 
the  weak  might  be  protected  from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful 
and  the  ambitious.      This  system  first  began  in  Italy,  which  was 
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divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states ;  its  chief  members  were  tlie 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  republic  of  Venice  in  the  north;  the 
republic  of  Florence  and  the  states  of  the  Church  in  the  centre; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  south.  Encouraged  by  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  iiTal 
ambition. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was 
established  in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graoee 
of  courtly  refinement  and  light  literature  were  more  seduloualj 
cultivated  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Rend,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  line,  the  father  of  the  heroic  English  queen, 
Margaret  of^njou,  is  justly  described  by  Shakspeare  as  bearing 

....    the  style  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicilies  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman  ; 

he  had  the  prudence  not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling  in  the 
troubled  politics  of  France  and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and 
his  subjects  by  floral  games  and  poetic  contests,  heedless  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the  surrounding  states.  His  cha- 
racter, so  strangely  contrasted  with  that  of  the  artful  Louis  XL  of 
Fnmce,  or  the  danng  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  is  thus  faith- 
fully portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

Av,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  lays 

Wove  bv  Apollo  and  the  sisters  nine. 

Which  Jove's  dread  lightning  scathes  not    He  hath  doft 

The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung  aside 

The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold  ; 

While,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  bis  brows. 

He  reigns  the  king  of  lovers  and  of  poets. 

As  Ben^  had  no  male  heirs,  the  succession  to  Provence  was 
claimed  even  in  his  lifetime  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  but  neither  felt  disposed  to  injure  the  harmless 
monarch,  or  deprive  him  prematurely  of  his  little  kingdom.  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  compassion 
and  contempt,  and  to  have  allowed  him  to  play  a  farce  of  mimic 
royalty  as  a  child  is  permitted  to  amuse  itself  with  toys.  But 
when  Charles  of  Burgundy  began  to  exhibit  those  signs  of  im- 
patient ambition  which  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  Bend 
believed  it  right  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  France,  whom  he  recognised  as  his  heir.  On  Rent's  death 
Provence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown,  and  was  justly 
deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  1481).  But  with  the 
substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  monarcbs 
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•Iso  inherited  its  pretengions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Louis  XL  was  far  too  prudent  a  monarch  to  waste  his  strength  on 
the  assertion  of  such  illusory  claims ;  he  directed  his  attention  to 
a  far  more  useful  object, — the  establishment  of  the  royal  power 
over  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  sereral  of  whom  possessed 
greater  real  power  than  the  nominal  sovereign.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  Louis  were  base  and  dishonourable,  but  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed  was  beneficial  to  his  country,  for  the  clashing 
pretensions  of  the  feudal  lords  of  France  with  the  king  and  each 
other  kept  the  country  in  a  perpetual  state  of  civil  war,  which 
not  only  rendered  the  monarchy  weak  but  the  country  miserable. 

Charles  VIII.  departed  from  his  father's  prudent  line  of  policy ; 
instead  of  securing  the  royal  authority  at  home,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  imaginary 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  was  instigated  also  by  the 
invitations  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some 
romantic  hope  of  overthrowing  the  Turkish  empire.  A  French 
army  crossed  the  Alps  (a.d.  1494),  and  marched  through  the 
peninsula  without  encountering  any  effective  opposition.  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Naples  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  Ferdinand  11. 
fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia.  But  during  the  progress  of  the  expedi- 
tion,  a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from 
Italy ;  the  Venetian  republic  was  the  moving  power  of  the  con- 
federacy, in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated, 
while  tiie  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly 
&voured  its  designs.  Alarmed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles, 
leaving  half  his  army  to  protect  his  conquests,  led  the  remainder 
back  to  France.  He  encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  H.  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Naples. 

Charles  VUL  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  state 
of  the  peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before  he  could 
eomplete  his  arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched 
away  by  a  sudden  death  (a.d.  1498).  His  cousin  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  succeeded  him  as  Louis  XH.,  in  addition  to  his  claims 
on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  title  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  But  before  undertaJdng  such  an  extensive  conquest, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliaQces  with  the 
lepublic  of  Venice,  Pope  AJexander  VI.,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  overrunning 
Itely ;  Milan  was  captured  (a.d.  1499),  and  the  turbulent  Sforza, 
after  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  captivity. 
Naples  was  next  attacked ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch  Frederic,  and  his 
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invader  Louis,  secretly  detennined  to  cheat  both.  By  his  aid  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  subdued,  and  the  dupe  Frederic  impri- 
soned for  life  (a.b.  1501) ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  conqiiest 
completed,  than  the  Spaniard  prepared  to  secure  the  whole 
of  the  spoiL  Aided  by  the  abilities  of  Gt>nsalY0  de  CordoTa, 
Perdinand  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from  Naples }  and 
the  kingdom  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  on  his  marriage  irith 
Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XU.,  with  whom  the  French 
monarch,  on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  oyer  his 
claims  on  Naples  as  a  dowry  (a.d.  1605). 

Italy,  howeyer,  was  soon  destined  to  haye  its  tranquillity  dis- 
turbed by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Anxious  to 
recover  the  dependencies  of  the  holy  see  which  had  been  seized  bj 
Venice,  he  organised  a  confederacy  against  that  republic,  of  whidi 
he  was  himself  the  head ;  while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand 
were  active  members  (a.d.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been 
ruined  had  the  union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  pe^ 
manent ;  but,  owing  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it 
escaped  when  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  impetisons 
valour  of  the  French  disconcerted  all  the  measures  the  Yenetiass 
had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories ;  and  the  total  ruin  of  thdi 
army  at  Aguadello  (a.d.  1509)  le'ft  them  wholly  without  defence. 
Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories ;  Ferdinand  added  all  their  sea-ports  in  Apulia  to  his 
Neapolitan  dominions ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  republic  seemed  inevitable,  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
Louis  and  Maximilian  dissolved  the  confederacy.  The  Yenetaaoa 
appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  concessions,  which 
were  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  Julius  had  now  formed  the 
design  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  Italy,  especially  the  French, 
of  whose  valour  and  ambition  he  was  justiy  afraid. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  a  new  and 
stronger  confederacy  was  formed  against  France,  and  Henry  YIIl, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  was  engaged  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Louis  from  Italy,  by  an  invasion  of  his 
dominions  (a.d.  1511).  The  master-stroke,  however,  of  the  pope's 
policy  was  winning  over  the  Swiss,  whose  mercenary  infant]^  was 
the  best  body  of  troops  then  used  in  war.  Louis  XIL  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  this  formidable  conspiracy  with  undaunted  fortitude. 
Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  several  campaigns  in  Italy,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,  with  alternate  success.  Bat, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  allies,  Florence  and  Navarre,  of  which 
the  former,  having  been  subjected  to  the.Medicis,  joined  the  league 
(a.  d.  1512),  and  the  latter  was  conquered  and  annexed  to  Spidn, 
Louis  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress,  had  not 
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the  death  of  Pope  Julius  (a.d.  1513)  come  to  his  relief.  Leo,  of 
the  princely  house  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  and 
immediately  made  peace  with  France ;  Spain,  England,  and  the 
empire,  followed  this  example,  and  the  war  terminated  with  the 
loss  of  everything  which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy, 
except  the  castle  of  Milan  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that 
duchy. 

Section  IV.     The  History  of  Burgundy  under  tJie  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Vahis, 

No  feudal  state  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages  than 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  political  condition  of  states,  and  the  relations 
between  powerful  princes  and  their  sovereign,  produced  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  feudalism.  At  the  same  time,  the  history  of 
Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as  an  episode  in  the 
general  annals  of  Europe,  for  though  its  existence  was  brilliant,  it 
left  no  permanent  trace  behind,  save  the  resentment  between  the 
houses  of  France  and  Austria,  arising  from  the  division  of  its 
spoils. 

The  duchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  France  soon 
after  the  liberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity  in  which  he 
had  been  detained  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  He 
xesolved  to  bestow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  his  third  son,  Philip, 
sumamed  the  Hardy,  who  had  fought  gedlantly  by  his  side  in  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Poitiers,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  who  when  John  was  taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to 
England  to  share  his  captivity.  John's  bequest  was  honourably 
executed  by  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  V.  of  France ;  he  gave 
to  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  with  all  legal  forms,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1364,  the  new  duke  entered  upon  his  inheritance ; 
he  soon  afterwards  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  thus  became  involved  in  the  wars  which  that 
nobleman  waged  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  actively  assisted  his  brother  against  the 
Boglish. 

After  a  long  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free  cities  of 
Flanders  sustained  with  great  bravery  their  municipal  franchises 
•gainst  the  feudal  chivalry  of  their  count  and  his  allies,  the  in- 
•tmgents  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Bosebecque,  in  which  their 
gallant  leader,  the  younger  Artevelde,  was  slain.  Philip  took 
advantage  of  the  crisis  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  count  of 
Flanders  and  the  revolted  cities,  which  was  finally  concluded  on 
Tery  equitable  conditions.    When  tranquillity  was  restored,  tha 
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duke  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  Franoei  and 
duiing  the  reign  of  his  unfortimate  nephew,  Charles  YI.,  took  a 
principal  share  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  engaged;  amhassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungaiy 
to  announce  that  the  Turks  not  only  menaced  his  territories  with 
ruiU)  but  avowed  their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  Sultan  Bayezid  openly  vaunted  that  his  cavalry 
should  trample  on  the  cross  in  every  Eiiropean  city,  and  that  he 
would  himself  feed  his  horses  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter^s,  in  Rome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the  Hungarian 
ambassadors :  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed ;  the 
great  body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  the  young  nobility  embraced 
the  project  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  the  young  count  de 
Nevers,  heir  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  ex- 
pedition. Philip  lavished  the  wealth  of  his  duchy  and  of  Flanders 
on  the  equipment  of  his  son^s  army;  banntrs  embroidered  with 
gold;  horses  with  caparisons  decorated  as  for  a  triumphal  processioo, 
tents  of  green  silk;  and  armour  of  the  highest  cost;  filled  Fnmoe 
and  Germany  with  admiration.  When  the  count  de  Nevers  com- 
menced his  march  (April  30th;  a.d.  1396);  he  boasted  that  he 
would  not  only  deliver  Hungary,  but  expel  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  pursue  them  across  the  Hellespont;  chase  them  through 
Anatolia,  Syria;  and  Palestine,  and  restore  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  The  march  of  the  army  through  Bavaria  and  Austria 
resembled  rather  the  return  of  conquerors  from  battle  than  the 
advance  of  soldiers  to  a  dangerous  war.  They  indulged  in  the 
most  extravagant  luxury  and  wanton  licentiousness ;  the  property 
and  the  persons  of  the  peasants  through  whose  landLs  they  passed 
were  cruelly  and  ostentatiously  violated,  while  the  remonstrances 
made  by  the  ministers  of  religion  were  answered  with  mockery 
and  insult. 

Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  far  from  b^ng 
gratified  by  the  arrival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid,  engaged  in 
suppressing  some  petty  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dominions,  had 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  and  the  prudent  king  was 
far  from  being  disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an 
enemy.  His  remonstrances  were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of 
France ;  the  count  de  Nevers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  after  capturing  some  places  of  minor  importance,  laid  siege  to 
Nicopolis.  In  the  hxirry  of  their  advance  the  French  had  left 
their  battering  artillery  behind ;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to 
blockade  the  place  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  by  famine.  An  army 
of  twenty  thousand  Turks  advanced  to  relieve  the  town ;  a  trifling 
victory  gained  over  one  of  its  detachments  by  the  sire  de  Coucy  so 
increased  the  presumption  of  the  French,  that  they  neglected  the 
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discipline  of  their  camp;  which  became  one  wide  scene  of  riot  and 
debauchery. 

Intelligence  of  this  folly  was  soon  conveyed  to  Bayezid;  he 
learned  with  some  astonishment,  but  greater  joy,  that  the  Franks 
lived  in  open  violation  of  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  they 
declared  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  support,  aud  as  he  was 
himself  a  rigid  observer  of  the  morality  prescribed  by  the  Moham- 
medan law,  he  at  once  despised  the  luxury  and  detested  the 
licentiousness  of  the  western  crusaders.  So  little  vigilance  was 
exhibited  by  the  Christiaiis,  that  the  garrison  of  Nicopolis  had 
intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezid  before  the  Christians 
knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  march.  The  news  that  the 
sultan  was  close  at  hand  filled  their  camp  with  confusion ;  the 
siege  of  Nicopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the  first  alarm 
the  knights  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  t&e 
chances  of  war  might  expose  themselves  to  a  terrible  retribution. 
They,  however,  were  all  eager  to  come  to  an  immediate  engage- 
ment ;  the  Hungarians  vainly  advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle 
until  they  had  ascertained  the  number  of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics 
which  the  sultan  intended  to  employ.  Some  of  the  more  aged 
and  experienced  warriors  seconded  this  advice,  but  they  were  over- 
borne by  the  clamours  of  the  yoimg  knights,  whose  ardour  was  far 
too  great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Bayezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with 
the  convex  side  turned  towards  the  enemy ;  he  expected  thus  to 
induce  the  Christians  to  attack  his  centre,  by  gradually  with- 
drawing which  he  might  reverse  the  form  of  his  line,  and  thus 
getting  his  enemies  into  the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself 
of  hifl  vast  superiority  of  numbers  to  overwhelm  them  on  both 
flanks.  The  Christians  fell  into  the  snare ;  so  soon  as  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  the  French  knights  charged  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  leaving  the  Hungarian  infantry  designed  for 
their  support  far  in  the  rear.  They  foimd  the  Turkish  line  pro- 
tected by  a  hedge  of  sharp  stakes  which  for  some  time  checked 
their  ardour,  but  they  forced  their  way  over  this  obstacle  under  a 
tremendous  fire  of  arrows  and  other  missiles,  and  then  charged 
through  the  Turkish  infantry  of  the  advanced  guard,  which  was  at 
once  put  to  the  rout.  Behind  this  line  they  found  a  brilliant  body 
of  cavalry,  which  they  imagined  to  be  the  sultan's  main  body,  and 
therefore  charged  it  with  all  their  former  impetuosity;  as  had  been 
arranged,  the  Turkish  squadrons  gave  way,  and  the  French  hurried 
forward  in  disorderly  pursuit.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  plain  than  the  Turks  turned  round 
and  renewed  the  combat,  while  Bayezid's  two  wings  advancing 
with  loud  shouts,  aided  by  the  clang  of  the  cymbals  and  the  bray- 
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ing  of  trumpets;  attacked  the  knights  on  both  flanks,  closed  upon 
their  rear,  and  held  them  completely  surrounded.  The  Hnng^arian 
infantry,  left  exposed  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  knighte,  was 
broken  by  a  charge  of  a  select  body  of  the  Turkish  cavaliy; 
Sigismund  and  the  grand  master  of  Khodes  escaped  in  a  small 
boat,  leaving  their  allies  to  their  fate ;  the  palatine  of  Hungary 
alone  remained  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen  to  rescue  the 
French  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  French  knights  on  this  fatal  day;  by  general  consent  the 
admiral  of  Vienne  is  declared  to  have  most  vigorously  supported 
the  honour  of  the  French  chivalry.  Six  times  he  recovered  the 
banner  of  France,  and  rallied  a  few  of  his  companions  around  their 
national  standard ;  as  often  the  Turkish  squadrons  overwhelmed 
his  party  by  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  and  flung  the 
banner  in  the  dust.  At  length,  left  alone,  and  bleeding  from 
countless  wounds,  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
foimd  death  upon  a  heap  of  the  slain. 

The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter ;  it  was  late  in  the  day  before 
Bayezid  commanded  them  to  make  prisoners,  and  even  then  he 
was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy,  but  by  his  desire  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the  Turks  who  had 
been  slaughtered  in  the  camp  before  Nicopolis.  Two  knights  were 
also  saved  under  circumstances  too  singularly  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  characterised  the  chivalry  of  the  age  to 
be  omitted.  The  incident  is  thus  told  by  Froissart.  '  There  was 
a  knight  from  Picardy,  Sir  James  de  Helly,  who  had  resided  some 
time  in  Txirkey,  and  had  served  in  arms  under  Amurath  (Morad), 
father  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet  (Bayezid),  and  who  knew  a  little  of 
the  Turkish  language.  When  he  saw  the  day  was  lost,  he  thought 
of  saving  his  life,  and  as  he  Imew  the  Saracens  to  be  a  covetous 
race,  he  surrendered  himself  to  them  on  their  granting  him  his 
life.  Thus  did  he  escape,  and  also  another  squire  from  the 
Toumaisis,  called  James  du  Fay,  who  had  formerly  served  Tamer- 
lane (Timiir  Lenk),  king  of  Tartary ;  but  when  he  learned  that 
the  FVench  were  marching  to  Turkey,  he  quitted  Tamerlane  and 
joined  his  countrymen.  He  was  at  this  battle,  and  saved  by 
Tamerlane's  men,  who  had  been  ordered  thither  in  compliance  tHtii 
the  request  made  to  him  for  assistance  by  Bajazet.' 

Bayezid  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  as  one  of  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  his 
captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  he 
spared  for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and 
several  other  princes  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  '  of  the 
noblest  blood  in  France,  nearly  relatfe^  tot\ift  kin^,  and  willing  to 
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pay  for  their  liberty  a  great  sum  of  money.*  The  sultan  said, '  Let 
these  alone  be  spared;  and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to 
free  the  country  from  them,  and  that  others  may  take  example 
from  their  fate.' 

We  shall  quote  what  followed  from  the  picturesque  narrative  of 
Froissart.  '  The  sultan  now  made  his  appearance  to  his  people 
before  the  tent,  who,  bowing  down,  made  him  their  obeisance. 
The  army  was  drawn  up  in  two  wings  on  each  side ;  the  sultan 
with  his  nobles,  the  count  de  Nevers,  and  those  who  were  to  be 
spared,  were  in  the  centre ;  for  he  would  they  should  witness  the 
execution  of  their  companions,  which  the  Saracens  were  eager  to 
perform.  Many  excellent  knights  of  France  and  other  nations, 
who  had  been  taken  in  battle  or  in  the  pursuit,  were  now  brought 
forth  in  their  shirts,  one  after  the  other,  before  Bajazet  (Bayezid), 
who  eyeing  them  a  little,  they  were  led  on,  and  as  he  made  a 
signal,  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces  by  those  waiting  for  them  with 
drawn  swords.  Such  was  the  cruel  justice  of  Bajazet  this  day, 
when  upwards  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  different  nations 
were  thus  pitilessly  murdered.  It  was  a  cruel  case  for  them  thus 
to  suffer  for  the  love  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  he 
receive  their  souls  I ' 

Three  knights  in  addition  to  Sir  James  de  Helly  were  saved 
from  the  slaughter,  that  the  count  de  Nevers  should  choose  one  of 
them  to  go  as  ambassador  to  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing his  ransom.  The  young  coimt  selected  Helly,  and  the 
other  three  were  immediately  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
companions.  According  to  a  legend  faithfully  preserved  by  the 
credulous  historians  of  a  later  age,  Bayezid  would  not  have  spared 
the  young  heir  of  Burgimdy,  had  he  not  been  informed  by  an 
astrologer  that  the  count  would  in  the  course  of  his  life  cause  a 
greater  efi^ion  of  Christian  blood  than  any  Mohammedan  hero. 

When  Sir  James  de  Helly  brought  the  intelligence  of  these  sad 
events  to  France,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  mourning. 
There  was  scarcely  one  noble  family  which  had  not  to  bewail  the 
loss  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  child.  Mothers,  sisters,  and  wives 
ran  raving  through  the  streets,  bewailing  their  losses ;  even  those 
whose  relatives  remained  prisoners  lamented  them  as  dead,  fearing, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Turks  might  destroy  them  in  some 
fit  of  fanaticism,  or  that  the  captives  might  sink  under  the  pro- 
verbial privations  and  sufferings  of  a  Turkish  prison.  All  grieved 
for  those  brave  warriors  who  fell  in  a  foreign  land  without  the 
presence  of  a  friend  to  close  their  dying  eyes.  The  entire  kingdom 
was  in  mourning;  the  churches  were  only  opened  for  funeral 
solemnities  and  masses  for  the  dead,  at  which  the  king  of  France 
regularly  attended  as  chief  mourner  for  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 
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Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  raise  the 
enormous  sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the 
heir  of  the  duchy.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction, 
the  king  of  Hungary  refused  to  allow  such  rich  treasures  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  that  a  Grenoese 
merchant;  named  Pellegrini,  in  the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  ransom :  and  the  sultan  more  readily  accepted 
the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which  could  only  exist  by 
credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  kings  and  princes,  which  he 
knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  East,  his 
brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  aided  by  his  father,  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive 
against  the  Frisons.  These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical 
expeditions  which  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
sometimes  of  France ;  the  naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in 
check  were  found  very  expensive,  and  not  always  efficacious,  so 
that  the  Flemings  and  Hollaoders  supplicated  their  princes  to 
attack  the  Frisons  in  their  native  fastnesses.  An  immense  arma- 
ment was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise  j  auxiliaries  were 
obtained  from  England,  France,  and  Western  Germany,  while 
crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  volunteer  their 
services  against  enemies  who  had  been  their  constant  plague. 

The  Frisons  made  vigorous  preparations  for  resistance;  they 
elected  as  their  chief,  Invingen,  a  warrior  whose  exploits  had  been 
celebrated  through  the  entire  north  of  Europe,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  the  Great  Frison.  Invingen  was  well  aware  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  countrymen  in  regular  war  j  they  had  neither 
shields,  cuirasses,  nor  coats  of  mail  j  for  defensive  armour  they 
used  cloths  of  felted  hair,  leathern  jerkins,  or  hauberks  of  twisted 
cord.  He  therefore  recommended  them  to  bum  their  villages  and 
retire  into  the  woods  when  the  enemy  approached ;  but  the 
multitude  of  the  Frieslanders  rejected  this  advice,  and  taking 
the  crosses  and  banners  from  their  chiirches,  hasted  to  repel  the 
invasion. 

Duke  Albert  was  landing  his  men  when  the  Frison  army  came 
to  prevent  him.  A  woman,  supposed  to  be  an  idiot,  clothed  in  a 
blue  dress,  marched  in  front  of  the  barbarous  host,  using  the 
most  insulting  words  and  gestures  to  the  Hainaulters  and  Hol- 
landers. They  were  so  much  enraged  at  this,  that  several  of  them 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  rushing  on  the  unfoi'tunate  creature, 
hewed  her  in  pieces  with  their  swords.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
two  desperate  battles,  in  which  the  Frieslanders  were  defeated  by 
the  superior  weapons  and  discipline  of  the  invaders ;  and  in  the 
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last  of  these  fights^  their  leader^  the  Great  Frison^  was  slain. 
After  his  death,  the  Frieslanders  began  to  follow  the  advice  he 
had  first  given  them;  they  avoided  a  general  engagement,  but 
harassed  the  invaders  by  ambuscades  and  skirmishes,  in  which 
they  neither  took  nor  gave  quarter.  In  about  five  weeks  after 
the  landing,  winter  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  years  before.  The 
duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country  and  disband  his  army  j 
but  about  three  years  after  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Frisons  to  reduce  the  entire  country  to  obedience. 
The  administration  of  the  government  of  France  by  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy^  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI. 
did  not  produce  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  He  had,  however, 
one  great  fault;  his  expenditure,  both  public  and  private,  was 
most  extravagant,  and  at  his  death  his  sons  were  forced  to  sell  his 
plate  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  He  died  of 
fever  (April  27th,  1404),  generally  regretted,  for  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  commotions  that  would  ensue  when  the  conduct 
of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and  energies  to  the  utmost, 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 


Section  V.  The  History  of  Burgundy  (continued), 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  immediately 
began  to  take  measures  for  procuring  to  himself  the  same  influence 
in  the  government  of  France  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he 
was  opposed  by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justly 
dreaded  his  ambition,  and  the  means  which  he  employed  to  gain 
his  objects  amply  justified  the  prediction  of  the  Tiirkish  astrologer 
which  had  saved  his  life  when  count  of  Nevers.  In  the  fury  of 
civil  contest  he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
this  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst  of  Paris. 
Such,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy  of  the 
times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his 
territories  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Liege ;  the 
partisans  of  Orleans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cry 
for  justice,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they 
soon  formed  a  very  powerful  faction.  A  desultory  civil  war 
ensued ;  the  citizens  of  Paris  declared  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  massacred  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  favourers  of  Orleans  were 
called,  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  but  after  some  time,  with 
their  usual  instability,  they  began  to  favour  the  adverse  faction, 
and  the  duke  found  his  power  and  popularity  waning  more  rapidly 
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than  they  had  been  raised.  At  this  crisis  the  English  monarchy 
Henry  V.,  invaded  France,  took  Harfleur  by  storm,  and  destroyed 
the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
These  calamities  did  not  check  the  feuds  between  the  Buigundiaos 
and  Armagnacs :  intent  only  on  mutual  slaughter,  they  allowed  a 
mere  handful  of  Englishmen  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  France 
without  opposition,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that  the  duke  had 
secretly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  invaders. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  committed  treason  against 
the  state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin 
that  his  death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
join  in  a  perfidious  plot  for  his  assassination.  Ambassadors  weie 
sent  to  invite  John  the  Fearless  to  an  interAiew  with  the  dauphin 
on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common 
concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends  and  servants,  who  had  obt^ed  in- 
formation that  the  Orleans  faction  was  all-powerful  with  the 
dauphin,  John  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  with  a  very 
scanty  trcdn,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen  of  the 
period  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony. 

A  saloon  of  wood  was  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
having  two  very  narrow  entrances ;  no  barrier  was  raised  to  divide 
the  parties,  as  was  usual  at  interviews  of  the  kind ;  but  deputies 
were  appointed  to  stand  at  the  entrances  of  the  saloon,  and  receive 
the  oaths  of  peace  from  the  rival  princes.  The  dauphin  and  his 
followers  entered  the  saloon  a  little  before  Burgundy  made  his 
appearance ;  the  duke  having  heard  of  his  arrival,  advanced  to 
meet  him,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  train  a  little  behind.  So 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  off  his  velvet 
cap,  and  bent  his  knee  in  token  of  homage ;  but  before  he  could 
rise,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  royal 
guards,  and  butchered  with  such  of  his  train  as  had  entered  the 
saloon.  The  murder  was  completed  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  relate  it,  and  the  excuse  made  by  the  dauphin  that  the  duke 
had  insulted  and  menaced  him,  was  contradicted  by  the  partisans 
of  Orleans,  who  declared  that  the  whole  plan  had  been  arranged 
months  before,  in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of  their  patron 
(a.d.  1419).  The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the 
only  stain  upon  the  memory  of  John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemish 
subjects,  whose  franchises  he  had  protected,  and  whose  trade  he 
had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his  loss  j  but  they  respected 
his  memory  most  for  his  having  intrusted  the  education  of  his 
eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  cities,  and  in  fact  the 
young  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  a 
Burgundian. 
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Philip  the  Good,  immediately  after  his  accession,  prepared  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  his  Flemish  educa- 
tion had  prevented  him  from  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the 
feudal  ohligations  which  bound  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the 
crown  of  France;  he  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Henry  Y.  of  England,  and  recognised  him  as  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  condition  that  Charles  VI. 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remainder 
of  his  unhappy  existence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  had 
sufficiently  recovered  his  senses  to  understand  that  he  was  disin- 
heriting his  son  'y  the  queen  had  no  such  apology  for  her  conduct, 
and  the  virulent  hatred  which  she  manifested  towards  her  eldest 
child  excited  indignation  throughout  France. 

The  war  between  the  English  and  French  now  became  iden- 
tified with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armag- 
nacs ;  the  virulence  of  private  animosities  was  thus  added  to  the 
horrors  of  open  war,  and  the  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides 
were  shocking  to  human  nature.  One  outrage  which  excited  great 
notice  may  be  briefly  related  as  an  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  in  the  Orleans  faction 
was  designated  the  bastard  of  Vaiirus ;  he  had  been  originally  in 
the  service  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  master  he  practised  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  on  all  the 
Burgundians  who  fell  into  his  power.  An  elm-tree  near  Meaux 
received  his  name,  because  he  hung  from  it  those  victims  who 
were  unable  to  pay  the  enormous  ransoms  he  demanded.  A 
young  farmer  became  his  captive,  and  the  bastard  put  him  to 
the  torture;  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  about  a  year 
married,  appeared  before  the  barbarian,  and  besought  mercy  for  her 
husband.  The  bastard  fixed  an  immense  sum  as  the  price  of  his 
liberation,  and  required  that  it  should  be  paid  before  a  certain 
day.  Notwithstanding  all  her  exertions  the  vmfortunate  woman 
was  a  few  days  too  late ;  but  not  believing  that  Vaurus  would 
execute  his  savage  threat,  she  proceeded  to  Meaux,  and  tendered 
the  ransom.  Overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  she  fainted 
on  her  arrival  before  the  bastard,  and  when  she  recovered  her  first 
question  was  for  her  husband.  *  Pay  the  money,'  said  Vaurus, 
<  and  then  you  shall  see  him.'  She  complied,  and  was  then 
informed  that  he  had  been  hanged  on  the  appointed  day.  Her 
shrieks  and  reproaches  filled  the  city  with  horror ;  but  the  bastard, 
indignant  at  her  grief,  ordered  her  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  ex- 
posed under  the  tree  where  he  was  accustomed  to  hang  his 
victims.  The  cruel  orders  were  so  rigidly  obeyed  that  the  cords 
which  bound  her  to  the  tree  were  so  tightly  drawn  as  to  cut 
through  her  fiesh  to  the  bone.    The  night  on  which  she  was  thus 
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exposed  was  dark  and  stormy ;  its  terrors  were  heightened  by  the 
quivering  of  the  corpses  suspended  fix)m  the  tree,  the  feet  of 
which  frequently  touched  her  head  as  the  branches  swayed  in  the 
wind.  In  this  situation  she  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  prema- 
ture labour ;  her  cries  of  mortal  agony  were  heard  in  the  distant 
town,  but  dread  of  the  bastard  prevented  any  one  from  coming  to 
her  assistance.  The  wolves,  which  in  the  distracted  state  of 
France  prowled  everywhere  through  the  fields,  soon  scented  their 
victim :  on  the  following  morning  she  was  found  a  mangled  corpse, 
with  the  torn  remains  of  her  unborn  infant  by  her  side.  Hemy  V. 
immediately  laid  siege  to  Meaux ;  the  defence  was  protracted  for 
seven  months,  but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  assault,  the  bastard 
of  Vaurus  was  hanged  on  his  own  tree,  and  several  of  his  assodateB 
shared  his  fate. 

The  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  followed  speedily  by  that 
of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  d 
the  war.  Henry  VI.  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Englimd  and 
France,  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  surrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though 
severely  defeated,  and  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  rain, 
when  his  chief  city,  Orleans,  was  besieged,  a  deliverer  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc;  the  tide  of  prosperity, 
which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  favour  of  the  English  suddenly 
turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened  negotiations  with  the 
dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philip  instituted  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  Portugal  (a.d.  1430),  an  order  of  knighthood  which  soon 
became  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
the  alienation  of  the  duke  from  the  English  interest  continued  to 
increase,  and  finally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  }>ope,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Charles  VU.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  as 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wars,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
in  the  Low  Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realised  the  visions  of 
chivalry;  the  jousts  and  tournaments  given  under  his  sanction 
surpassed  in  magnificence  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in 
Europe ;  the  wealth  of  the  conmiercial  cities  in  Flanders  was 
i^ely  poured  forth  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  noble  knights  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court  of  Burgundy  to  prove  their 
valour  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  this  taste  for  display 
amongst  his  subjects  from  political  motives ;  he  foimd  that  luxnry 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  tiirbulent  municipalities  and  their 
magistrates  from  affairs  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not 
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eradicate,  the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial  freedom  and 
feudalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss 
cantons  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  house 
of  Austria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of  each  other,  some 
leagued  with  their  ancient  enemies,  others  sought  alliances  with  the 
petty  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the 
example  of  Swiss  independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous 
consequences,  believed  that  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  reducing 
the  mountaineers  to  their  former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  pur- 
pose was  formed  by  the  potentates  of  Western  Germany  under  the 
-direct  sanction  of  the  emperor,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  He  received  the  proposal  very 
coolly,  upon  which  the  imperialists  sought  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  very  anxious,  now  that  the  wars  were  over,  to 
:get  rid  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  other  companies  of  soldiers,  who 
Hyed  at  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry  and  prevented  the  country 
from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  army 
-was  soon  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  dauphin ;  it 
■dvanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  desolating  the 
provinces  through  which  it  passed,  and  actually  commenced 
tiie  siege  of  Basle  before  the  Swiss  had  made  any  arrangements 
for  defence.  Intelligence  of  the  danger. of  Basle  reached  the  Swiss 
may  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Famsburg ;  the  leaders  were  anxious 
to  retire  to  the  mountains,  but  the  patriotic  soldiers  insisted  on 
"being  led  to  the  succour  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  generals  were 
loiced  to  gratify  their  ardour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1444,  Switzers  and 
I^renchmen  met  for  the  first  time  in  mortal  combat.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  which  alone  was  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  entire  Swiss  army,  occupied  the  heights  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Birs,  while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  left 
bank,  urging  forward  the  siege  of  Basle.  Though  fatigued  by 
fheir  forced  march,  and  exhausted  by  want  of  sleep  and  refresh- 
ment^ the  Swiss  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  assaulting  the 
btrenchments  of  the  French ;  their  desperate  valour  bore  down 
'  rveij  obstacle,  the  Armagnacs  were  driven  from  the  heights,  and 
fled  in  confusion  across  the  Birs.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Swiss 
'  leaders  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  success,  to  fortify  themselves  on 
the  heights  which  they  had  just  won,  and  wait  until  the  contin- 
gents from  the  other  cantons  arrived  before  renewing  the  engage- 
bent  ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  was  not  to  be 
leetrained  by  the  counsels  of  prudence ;  they  rushed  down  from 
Hie  heights,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  broke  their  ranks  as  they 
itruggled  through  the  waters. 
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The  dauphin  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  meet  the  daiing 
onset;  he  posted  his  main  body  in  such  a  position  as  to  pievent 
oommunication  between  the  Swiss  and  the  garrison  of  Basle,  which 
had  actually  made  a  sally,  in  the  hope  of  efiecting  a  junction.  The 
Swiss  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Birs  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
cannons  and  culverins ;  but  when,  on  emerging  £rom  the  riyer,  they 
attempted  to  form  into  line,  they  were  charged  so  fiercely  bj  tha 
Germans  and  Armagnacs  that  they  were  broken  into  separate 
bodies  and  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Each  detached 
body  of  the  Swiss  maintained  a  fight  with  all  the  courage  cf 
despair ;  during  ten  hours  they  resisted  every  effort  made  to  dme 
them  into  the  Birs  ;  they  fell  on  the  ground  which  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  the  dauphin's  victory  was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  eight 
thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.  The  French  were  not  willing  to 
fight  a  second  battle  with  such  fearless  warriors ;  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  resolved  to  act  tiie  part 
of  mediator,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  under  his  auspices,  by 
which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  formally  recognisei 
The  duke  of  Burgimdy  took  no  share  in  this  war ;  he  was  too  deeply 
engaged  by  the  troubles  of  Flanders,  where  a  formidable  revolt  hid 
been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  sanguinary  strog^ 
the  insurgent  Flemings  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  deprived  of 
most  of  its  municipal  privileges. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  having  provoked 
his  father  to  war,  waa  obliged  to  fly  from  his  estates  and  seek 
shelter  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  at  the  time  rendered 
uneasy  by  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his  own  son,  the  count  of 
Charolais,  subsequently  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold. 
These  family  disturbances  embroiled  the  courts  of  France  and 
Burgundy  for  several  years,  but  at  length  the  death  of  GhaileB 
VII.  rendered  the  dauphin  king  of  France  j  the  duke  escorted  him 
safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him  homage  as'  his  sovereigOy 
and  a.ssisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation.  Louis  was  &i 
from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits ;  he  formed  several  plots  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  count  of  Charolais,  foreseeing  that  he  would 
become  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  he  broke  all  the  engage- 
ments he  had  made  to  restore  the  towns  which  had  at  variooa 
times  been  wrested  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  by  the  monaichfl 
of  France.  The  count  of  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure 
these  wrongs  with  patience ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  supported  the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against  their 
sovereign,  and  had  just  organised  a  formidable  league  against 
Louis  when  the  death  of  Duke  Philip  compelled  him  to  adjoun 
his  warlilie  designs  until  he  had  secured  to  himself  his  inheritanoe 
of  the  duchy  of  Burgimdy. 
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Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  justly  lamented  than 
Philip  the  Good ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign  Burgundy 
'Was  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous,,  and  tranquil  of  all  the  states  of 
Sarope ;  and  had  he  pleased  to  assert  his  independence,  he  might 
Jmve  become  a  more  powerful  sovereign  than  the  king  of  France 
Himself.  The  general  grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the 
dread  which  the  character  of  his  successor  inspired ;  the  rashness, 
tile  pride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  cruelty  of  Charles  the  Bold 
kad  stained  his  entire  career  as  count  of  Charolais ;  his  subjects 
■ad  his  neighbours  were  equally  filled  with  alarm  lest  the  same 
malities  should  be  still  more  signally  manifested  in  the  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

SECTioir  VI.     The  History  of  Burgundy  {concluded), 

IiocBDiATELY  after  his  installation  as  duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles 
&e  Bold,  on  the  invitation  of  the  principal  citizens,  paid  a  visit 
to  Ghent,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Mary  and  a  very  limited 
«gcort.  A  popular  festival  celebrated  during  his  visit  brought  the 
■embers  of  the  old  trading  corporations  together ;  they  began  to 
complain  to  each  other  of  the  loss  of  their  municipal  privileges, 
tiie  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  late  duke,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  officera  who  had  been  placed  over  them  on  the 
Abolition  of  the  civic  magistracy.  Some  daring  spirits  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  and  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances. 
An  insurrection  was  organised  on  the  spot,  and  ere  the  duke  knew 
Aat  any  disturbances  were  meditated  he  was  closely  besieged  in 
Us  palace,  and  the  whole  city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  revolters. 
li  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  coimcillors  prevented 
4e  haughty  duke  from  falling  on  the  infuriate  populace  at  the 
'Head  of  his  guards ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  force  would  be 
inayailing  against  such  a  multitude  ,*  he  was  forced  to  yield  to 
iBbB  popular  demands,  but  in  doing  so  he  made  a  secret  vow  that 
'\^  would  exact  deadly  vengeance  for  the  insult  which  had  been 
:  ^eied  to  his  authority.  His  indignation  was  increased  by  similar 
wvolts  in  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  in  Liege,  which  he  justly 
ittributed'to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  secret  intrigues 
flf  French  emissaries. 

The  troubles  of  Brabant  were  easily  quieted ;  but  the  citizens 
}  tf  Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  promises  of  aid  made  by  the 
.  king  of  France,  not  only  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  but  com- 
tdttod  such  atrocious  crimes  that  Charles  determined  to  destroy 
^  city.  With  some  difficulty  his  councillors  dissuaded  him  from 
Izecuting  his  design ;  the  insiirgents,  after  having  been  defeated 
h  a  pitched  battle,  were  forced  to  capitulate )  the  duke  compelled 
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them  to  submit  to  very  severe  terms,  he  refused  to  enter  thor  dij 
through  the  gates,  and  caused  a  hreach  of  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth  to  be  made  in  the  walls,  through  which  he  led 
his  army  with  all  the  insulting  pomp  of  an  ancient  triumph. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of 
France  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people 
of  Liege,  Charles  entered  into  a  dose  league  witii  the  disconteoted 
French  princes  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis  XL,  i^uk 
that  monarch  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the  discontented  bur- 
gesses in  all  the  cities  subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Loin 
was,  however,  far  the  more  successful  in  this  species  of  unavowed 
warfare  ',  cold,  cautious,  and  cimning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  com- 
plicated intrigues,  and  to  await  their  success  with  patience,  while 
the  violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently  led  him  to  frustratettiie 
plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care  and  attention.  In 
one  memorable  instance  the  reliance  of  Louis  on  his  own  craft 
had  nearly  proved  his  destruction ;  finding  that  his  envoys  did  not 
produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  rival,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne,  es- 
corted by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview 
between  the  king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  thdr 
mutual  jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the 
intelligence  of  a  new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the 
partisans  of  Burgundy  in  that  city,  including  the  prince-bishop,  so 
roused  the  fury  of  Charles,  that  he  made  his  sovereign  a  prisoner, 
and  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  further  extremities  but  ftr 
the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Charles :  the  most  mortifying  condition 
of  his  liberation  was  that  he  should  lead  an  army  against  the 
insurgent  citizens  of  Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppresfling 
a  revolt  which  he  had  himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducal  and 
royal  armies  were  soon  assembled,  and  they  marched  together 
against  the  devoted  citizens  of  Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the 
possibility  of  such  a  combination.  They  did  not,  however,  de- 
spair, but  defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  until  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way  through  the 
breaches  of  the  walls,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  principal  street. 
All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  the  city  became  the  prej  of 
the  barbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  daj9» 
and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword  either  perished  of  hun- 
ger as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre 
had  lasted  eight  days,  Charles  left  the  city,  after  having  given 
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orders  that  every  edifice  in  Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the 
diurches  and  the  houses  belonging  to  the  clergy.  As  Liege  was 
an  episcopal  city,  the  clergy  possessed  or  claimed  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  and  the  exception  made  in  their  favoiir  saved  it 
from  ruin. 

Louis  never  forgave  the  indignities  which  he  had  endured  at 
Peronne,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege;  without  openly 
declaring  war  against  Burgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies 
against  the  duke  in  every  quarter,  and  Charles,  by  the  violence  of 
lis  passions,  constantly  exposed  himself  at  disadvantage  to  the 
machinations  of  his  rival.  Rendered  insolent  by  continued  pros- 
perity, he  alienated  from  him  the  brave  chivalry  of  Burgundy  by 
bestowing  ail  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  favoiirite,  the  count  of 
Campo-Basso,  who  flattered  his  vanity  by  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortime  to  win  the  friendship 
of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends  into  foes 
by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties ;  and  Charles,  to  whom 
the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts  of 
Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineers 
once  more  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  bondage. 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which 
Charles  led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland ;  it  consisted  of  thirty- 
iix  thousand  soldiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  formidable  train  of  artillery  that  had  ever  yet 
been  brought  into  the  field.     Coimt  de  Nomont,  who  commanded 
tike  advanced  guard,  opened  the  campaign  by  laying  siege  to 
Tverdun,  a  city  which  had  formed  part  of  his  domain,  and  where 
h»  had  numerous  partisans.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  treacher- 
ously opened  to  the  Burgundians  during  the  night ;  but  the  Swiss 
gairison,  though  surprised  and  half  naked,  made  a  desperate  re- 
ibtance,  and  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  to  the  castle. 
Count  de  Nomont  immediately  invested  this  fortress,  declaring 
tiiat  the  Swiss  should  receive  no  quarter  if  they  made  the  slightest 
,  vesistance.    His  menaces  were  received  with  defiance,  and  his  first 
'  iaBOolt  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.    He  then  ordered  his  soldiers 
[  to  fill  the  ditch  with  fascines  of  dried  wood,  straw,  hay,  and  other 
!  combustibles,  to  which  he  set  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
i  flagiation  spread  round  the  castle.      Suddenly  the  gates  were 
!  opened  and  the  drawbridge  fell ;  the  Swiss,  linked  together  in  a 
linied  phalanx,  rushed  upon  the  Burgundian  lines,  broke  their 
Way  through  them,  and  leisurely  retired  to  Granson,  having  suf- 
fcred  but  a  trifling  loss. 

The  duke  himself  advanced  to  besiege  Granson ;  it  was  bravely 
^fended,  but  the  walls  soon  began  to  crumble  under  the  heavy 
4re  of  the  Burgundian  artillery,  and  several  of  the  citizens, 
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seduced  by  promises  and  bribes,  clamoured  for  a  capitulation.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  governor  and  the  best  soldiers  of  the  gairiscm 
should  present  themselves  before  Charles  and  demand  to  be 
admitted  to  mercy,  as  his  emissaries  had  promised.  The  moment, 
however,  that  they  appeared,  Charles  ordered  them  to  be  aeiod 
and  bound ;  without  listening  to  their  appeals  or  to  the  lemon- 
strances  of  his  own  nobles,  he  commanded  the  governor  and  his 
officers  to  be  hanged,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  hurled  as  they  weie, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  lake.  About  two  hundred  Swiss 
were  thus  treacherously  massacred :  they  died  without  murmur  or 
complaint,  fully  persuaded  that  their  miuxLer  would  be  avenged  I7 
their  countiymen. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rapidly  through  the  cantons; 
on  every  side  the  bold  mountaineers  flew  to  arms,  while  the  dnke^ 
having  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Granson,  advanced  with  a 
strong  detachment  towards  Neufchatel.  Pride  had  rendered  liim 
so  regardless  of  ordinary  precautions  that  he  came  imexpectedlyin 
presence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountain  defiles^ 
when  with  his  usual  impetuosity  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage. 
The  Swiss  pikemen,  formed  in  close  line,  drove  back  Ae 
Burgundian  cavalry,  and  steadily  advancing  in  close  order  forced 
the  squadrons  of  horse  before  them,  destroying  some  of  the 
bravest  knights  of  the  enemy  as  they  got  entangled  in  the  press. 
Every  effort  which  the  duke  made  to  extricate  his  gallant 
chivalry  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and,  whilst  he  vainly  strove 
to  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon  the  heights  on  his 
left  flank,  raising  the  war-cry  of  '  Granson  I  Granson ! '  to  ehow 
that  they  came  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  Soon 
after  the  horns  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard  in  the 
distance;  they  were  two  enormous  horns  which  according  to 
tradition  had  been  bestowed  upon  these  cantons  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne;  their  sound  had  often  filled  invaders  with  dread 
during  the  old  wars  of  Austria,  and  appeared  on  the  preaent 
occasion  scarcely  less  ominous  to  the  Burgundians. 

The  retreat  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Charles  became  eveiy 
moment  more  disorderly^  it  was  at  length  converted  into  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  the  fugitives  on  reaching  the  intrenched 
camp  filled  it  with  the  same  terror  and  confusion  by  which  they 
were  possessed  themselves.  In  vain  did  Charles  attempt  to 
remedy  the  disorder ;  his  artillerymen,  after  a  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual fire,  abandoned  their  guns;  his  Italian  auxiliaries  fled 
without  striking  a  blow ;  and  at  length,  being  left  almost  alonef 
he  quitted  his  camp  with  a  few  attendants,  leaving  to  the  Swisa 
the  richest  booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several  centoiiea 
Among  the  spoHs  thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds^ 
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of  whicli  one  now  adoms  the  tiara  of  tlie  pope^  a  second  is  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  splendid  treasures  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  third,  usually  called  the  Souci  diamond,  was  long  the  richest 
fcrilliant  in  the  crown  of  France. 

Grief  and  rage  for  his  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state 
)K>rdering  on  insanity.  It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
weeks  that  he  hegan  to  take  active  measuies  for  repairing  his 
losses  and  preventing  the  king  oi  France  from  profiting  hj  his 
leverses.  All  the  wealth  which  he  had  hoarded  during  his  reign^ 
all  the  treasures  which  he  could  procure  from  the  wealtiiy 
commercial  cities  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  were  freely  poured 
forth  to  recruit  his  army ;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  melted 
down  and  cast  into  cannon  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  artillery  at 
Qxanson ;  he  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  from  Italy,  and  from 
Sbigland ;  the  chronicles  assert  that  his  English  legion,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  men,  was  the  only  trustworthy  division  of  his 
tnny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  employed  themselves  in 
fortifying  Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Berne,  and 
ient  pressing  messages  to  their  confederatea  to  hasten  the  arrival 
llf  their  respective  contingents. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  his  camp  at  Lausanne 
|o  commence  the  siege  of  Morat ;  rarely  has  a  place  been  more 
vigorously  assailed  or  more  obstinately  defended ;  the  walls  were 
Iweac^ed  in  several  places,  but  every  assault  of  the  Burgundians 
was  repulsed,  and  the  duke  himself  was  twice  driven  back  from 
iSiie  rained  ramparts.  This  marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss 
time  to  assemble  their  armies,  but  Morat  was  on  the  point  of 
fclling  when  they  advanced  to  its  relief.  Several  of  his  officers 
advised  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  the  Swiss, 
and  retire  to  ground  more  favourable  for  a  field  of  battle ;  but  he 
was  as  obstinately  deaf  to  good  counsel  as  he  had  been  at  Granson, 
and  Ids  passions  had  produced  a  kind  of  fever  which  rendered  him 
io  irritable  that  his  dearest  friends  were  afraid  to  approach  him. 
The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the  shelter  of  a  line 
jtf  hills  covered  with  trees,  which  effectually  concealed  their 
movements  from  their  enemies;  Charles  advanced  to  dislodge 
them  from  this  position  im  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured  his 
Ihowder  and  relaxed  the  bow-strings  of  his  archers.  The  Bur- 
tamditos,  finding  that  they  could  not  get  through  the  wood  nor 
Intice  the  Swiss  from  their  lines,  began  to  retire  towards  their 
aampj  drenched  with  rain  and  exhausted  by  their  useless  march. 
The  Swiss  general,  Hans  de  Hallwyll,  who  had  already  earned 
kigh  fame  in  the  wars  of  Hungary,  gave  the  signal  of  pursuit : 
Ben6,  the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  had  stripped  of 
kis  paternal  dominions^  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  tho 
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confederates,  and  the  Burgandians  were  attacked  in  their  In- 
trenched camp.  Charles  could  scarcely  he  persuaded  that  the 
Swiss  would  have  hararded  so  perilous  an  attempt ;  he  hastened 
to  hrlng  up  his  men-at-arms  to  the  place  where  the  chief  assault 
was  made,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  his 
batteries  on  the  advancing  columns.  His  best  artillerymen, 
however,  had  fallen  at  Granson ;  his  cannon  being  ill-served  did 
but  little  execution,  whilst  Hallwyll  under  cover  of  the  smoke  led 
a  body  of  troops  along  the  Burgundian  lines,  and,  suddenly  fidling 
on  their  exposed  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  camp 
before  the  manoeuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other  extreme  the 
Burgundians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected  sally  from 
the  garrison  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion  j  the 
battle  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  the  Swiss  sternly 
refused  quarter,  so  that  ^  cruel  as  at  Morat '  long  continued  to  he 
a  proverb  in  their  mountains. 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Brabant  refused  to  grant 
the  duke  the  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a  third 
army,  and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  threatening  them  with  his 
wrath  and  collecting  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  procure  from  his 
own  resources  he  learned  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  hy 
its  young  duke  Ren6,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  several 
towns  with  little  or  no  opposition,  had  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The 
city  was  taken  before  Charles  was  ready  to  march,  and  Ren^ 
having  secured  it  with  a  faithful  garrison,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss 
cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  their  common  enemy.  Sieges  were 
always  unfavourable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  he  was  unable  to 
reduce  Nancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted  in  remaining  before  the 
walls,  while  his  army  suffered  severely  from  an  inclement  winter 
and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and  provisions.  In  fact  the 
unfortunate  duke  was  now  sold  to  his  enemies  by  his  favourite 
Campo-Basso,  and  his  rash  cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  plot,  whom  he  had  by  chance 
made  prisoner. 

On  the  4:th  of  January,  1477,  Ren^  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
the  Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgxmdian  camp  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  Nancy.  Li  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  desertion  of  the  ti'aitor  Campo-Basso  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day,  but  the  brave  chivalry  of  Burp^undy  in  this  the  last  of 
their  fields  maintained  a  desperate  resistance  until  night  put  an  end 
to  the  combat.  The  fate  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  waa  for  a  long 
time  uncertain,  but  after  a  tedious  search  his  body  was  found 
covered  with  wounds,  some  of  which  had  every  appearance  of 
being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Ren^  paid  every  possible  respect  to 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  he  liberated  all  his 
BuTgundian  prisoners  that  they  ^might  attend  the  funeraL 
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The  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  must  be  related  briefly.  No  sooner  was  the 
news  of  her  father's  death  known  than  the  king  of  France  prepared 
to  seize  on  her  dominions  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in 
insurrection  against  her  authority.  Louis  was  at  first  disposed  to 
force  her  to  marry  the  dauphin,  and  thus  re-unite  Burgundy  to 
France,  but  the  tortuous  course  of  policy  which  he  pursued 
defeated  his  object.  The  Flemings  discovered  the  intrigue ;  they 
seized  on  the  favourite  councillors  of  the  unhappy  princess,  and 
beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-place  of  Ghent. 
Mary  was  subsequently  married  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
but  he  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian 
had  neither  the  energy  nor  the  wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Louis. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Austria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  almost  perpetual  war. 

Section  VIL     The  age  of  Charles  V. 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was 
first  formed  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  and  overwhelming  increase  of  the 
Austrian  power.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.,  married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  (a.d.  1477),  as  has  been 
already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  possession  of  the  fertile 
and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  His  son,  Philip  the 
Fair,  was  imited  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had  joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna 
was  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies, 
in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.d. 
1616).  The  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to 
liim  the  Austrian  territories  and  the  other  domains  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of 
ihe  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  First  of  Spain,  and  the  Fifth  of 
'A.e  empire,  possessed  greater  power  than  any  sovereign  that  had 
flourished  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
Germany  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him 
in  the  empire,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line 
of  emperors,  which  ended  with  Charles  VI.  (a.d.  1740).  From 
the  Emperor  Charles  descended  the  Austrian  family  of  S^«.\i\&\i 
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kings,  whicli  was  tenninated  by  the  deatH  of  Cliarles  IL  (a.1). 
1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house^  the  German  and  th» 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert  to  secure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
were  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power  by  new  alliances. 
Eerdinand  married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia ;  and,  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  against  the  Turks, 
added  both  these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria, 
Charles  V.,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexation 
of  that  country  to  Spain. 

Two  monarchs,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost  equally 
bound  by  their  interest  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  Henry  VHL  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 
Henry  VII.,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth  Field  had  given  him 
undisputed  possession  of  the  crown,  laboured  diligently  and 
successfully  to  extend  the  royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  nation.  On  his  death  (a.  s.  1509)  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom. 
Henry  VHI.  had  also  very  considerable  talents,  but  no  steadiness 
of  principle ;  he  was  the  slave  of  his  caprice,  of  his  passions,  and 
often  the  tool  of  anyone  who  chose  to  flatter  him.  Some  of  the 
most  impolitic  measures  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  must,  how- 
ever, be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his  first  prime 
minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England 
and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or 
gratify  his  idle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  inferior  talents  and  not  greater 
steadiness ;  with  some  of  the  noble  qualities,  he  had  not  a  few 
of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry;  bold, 
enterprising,  and  personally  brave,  he  did  not  always  regulate 
his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  lost  what  his  valour 
had  won.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to  re- 
cover Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at 
Marignano.  The  defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a 
pension ;  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the 
arrangement,  and  the  possession  of  the  contested  duchy  seemed 
secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss 
cantons  (a.d.  1516).  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  was 'made 
with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  to  the  empire,  which 
seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  rendered  war  more  certain. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  the 
empire ;  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  success, 
while  Francis  could  not  hide  his  anticipations  of  success,  no 
more  than  his  mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile 
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tlaims ;  Cliarles,  by  riglit  of  descent,  could  demand  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  feudal  sovereign, 
as  emperor,  over  the  northern  Italian  states,  the  chief  duchy  of 
which  had  been  recently  annexed  to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Francis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Navarre  and  Naples,  which  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could  not  long  subsist  between 
these  potentates,  neither  were  their  forces  so  unequally  matched  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  dominions  of  Charles  were 
|;ovemed  by  different  constitutions  j  in  none,  not  even  in  Spain, 
was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  Germany,  where  the  Reformation 
was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the  princes 
ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  more  to 
his  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barrassed, and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to 
provide  for  the  pa^'^ment  of  his  troops,  most  of  whom  were  neces- 
Barily  mercenaries.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost 
despotic  authority ;  his  power  was  concentrated,  his  own  subjects 
were  enrolled  as  his  soldiers,  and  the  regular  organisatica  of  the 
French  government  freed  him  from  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
hb  rivaJ.  Both  strengthened  themselves  by  alliances;  Charles 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won  Henry  VIII.  to  his  side  by 
duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey ;  Francis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Venetians.  The  war  began 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who  withheld 
from  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
the  troops  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  duchy.  An  effort  made  to  recover  the  lost 
ground  led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.d.  1622),  in  which  the 
[French  were  totally  defeated  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy  j  and 
Genoa,  their  most  faithful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  An  event  of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of 
Leo  and  the  elevation  of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  to 
,tbe  papal  chair;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Venetians  to  the  imperial  side. 

Francis  might  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the 
onperor's  troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  had  not  the 
qneen-mother,  blinded  by  passion,  induced  him  to  treat  the 
constable  of  Bourbon  with  such  gross  injustice  that  this  powerful 
noble  entered  into  a  secret  intrigue  with  the  emperor,  and  agreed 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  The  discovery  of  the  plot  delayed 
the  French  king's  march  into  Italy ;  and  though  he  protected  his 
own  territories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Encouraged 
hy  this  success,  Charles  commanded  the  imperial  generals  to  invade 
J^rauice  on  the  side  of  Provence,  while  the  king  of  England  ^TOt£d&^^ 
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to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  this  plan  beeti  executed  Francis 
must  have  been  ruined ;  but  Wolsey,  provoked  by  the  elevation  of 
Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy  on  the  death  of  Adrian,  avenged 
himself  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry's 
ardour  for  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home 
under  pretence  of  resisting  the  Scots,  who  had  embraced  the  side 
of  the  French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  conmiand  money,  could 
not  moke  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands;  and 
the  imperialists^  having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  compelled 
to  retire  from  Provence. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy;  but, 
instead  of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid 
siege  to  Pavia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen 
and  recruit  their  forces.  With  similar  imprudence  he  sent  a  large 
detachment  to  invade  Naples,  hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that 
kingdom  would  v^ithdraw  a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from 
the  Milanese  for  its  defence.  But  Charles's  generals,  having 
received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  in  Germany  by  the  constable 
of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  intrenchments,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself  was  made 
prisoner. 

This  great  calamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notioM 
of  honour  entertained  by  the  French  king ;  he  had  vowed  that  he 
would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and,  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  re- 
mained in  his  entrenchments,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  weie 
open  to  him.  Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour  than 
the  French  and  imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (February 
24th,  1525).  On  the  one  hand  a  gallant  young  monarch,  seconded 
by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural 
impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition  which  they  had  en- 
countered added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and  honour.  On 
the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted 
by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  with  courage 
heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to 
resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest 
battalions  began  to  give  way.  *  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  wa« 
quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful 
of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  msirtial  gloiyi 
abandoned  their  posts  in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  garrison  d 
Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French  during  the 
heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as  threw  it  into  confusion ;  and 
Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry  with  the  imperial  horse,  among 
whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  considerable  number  of 
Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use,  broke 
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this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against  which 
they  were  totally  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  kiog  was  in 
person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  several  places  and  thrown  from  his  horse, 
which  was  killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with 
an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers,  gathering  round 
him  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  own, 
fell  at  his  feet  The  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  scarcely 
capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the 
fiiry  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at 
his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French 
gentleman  who  had  entered  together  with  Bourbon  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and,  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  Bad  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the 
violence  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to 
surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the 
danger  was  which  now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejeected  with 
indignation  the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have  afforded 
such  triumph  to  his  traitorous  subject;  and,  calling  for  Launoy 
who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him ; 
which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  received  with  profound 
respect;  and,  taking  his  own  sword  from  his  side,  presented  it  to 
him,  saying,  ^  that  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to  remain 
disiurmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's  subjects.' 

Although  Launoy  ti-eated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  marks 
of  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded 
him  with  the  utmost  precaution.  lie  was  solicitous,  not  only  to 
prevent  any  possibili^  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own 
troops  might  seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  arreara.  In  order  to  provide  against  both 
these  dangers,  he  conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a 
strong  castle,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  re- 
markable for  the  strict  vigilance  which  such  a  trust  required. 
Francis^  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  disposition  by 
his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should  be  informed 
of  his  situation,  fondly  hoping  that  from  his  generosity  or  sym- 
pathy, he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave  a 
passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  capture  through  France,  as  the  communication 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

•  Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  success  with  affected 
moderation,  but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  ixom  the  miafoi- 
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tunes  of  Ms  adversary.  His  first  demands  were  that  Frands  should 
restore  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
dishonourably  wrested  from  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XL ;  that  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphind  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom 
for  the  Constable  of  Bourbon ;  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to 
the  king  of  England  for  his  claims  on  France  and  that  all  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  to  territories  in  Italy  should  be  renounced  for 
ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at  being  required  to  make  such 
ignominious  concessions  that  he  drew  his  dagger  and  made  an 
attempt  tu  commit  suicide ;  he  was  of  course  prevented,  and  it  WM 
hinted  that  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  would  lead  to  the 
offer  of  more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  himself  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  he  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona,  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Madrid ;  but  on  reaching  that  city  he  was  sent 
to  the  Alcazar  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever,  and  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  king's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generosi^  had 
been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles  master 
of  Italy  and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the  substantia 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  served  only 
to  array  against  him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  Italian  states^ 
and  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  tiie 
disorganised  condition  of  his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difficultf 
of  finding  pay,  subsistence,  or  the  munitions  of  war  for  his  soldien^ 
reduced  his  Italian  armies  to  inactivity  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory.  Henry  VIU.  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  allies  to  set  the 
example  of  defection;  he  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which  all  the  differences 
between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  Id  me  he  en- 
gaged that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order  to  deliver  his 
new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisonment  soon  began  to  pro- 
duce such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  Francis 
that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditions  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was 
the  emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restita- 
tion  of  Burgundy  as  a  preliminary  to  that  event.  But  the  history 
of  Burgundy  while  an  independent  duchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding 
sections,  sufficiently  proves  that  compliance  with  such  a  demand 
would  have  reduced  the  monarch  of  France  to  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  on  his  nominal  vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that,  even  if 
he  should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such 
a  resolution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent 
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its  ttJnng  effect.  Finding  that  the  emperor  was  inilexihle  on  the 
point,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  crown,  with 
all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the  dauphin,  determining 
rather  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  hy 
concessions  imworthy  of  a  king, 

.  Charles  was  so  alarmed  hy  this  resolution  that  he  consented  to 
modify  his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of 
Burgundy  until  the  king  was  set  at  liberty.  The  remaining  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  were  sufficiently  onerous ;  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  signing  them  Francis  assembled  such  of  his  councillors 
as  happened  to  be  in  Madrid,  and  having  exacted  from  them  a 
Jolemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their 
^presence  of  the  dishonourable  acts  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour 
which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  insnare  or  intimidate 
Inni.  For  that  reason  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of 
notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an 
involuntary  deed  and  be  deemed  null  and  void.  By  this  disin- 
^;enuous  artifice,  for  which  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no 
apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience 
In  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on 
•^hich  to  break  it. 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  regent's  ratifi- 
cation of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood 
aent  as  hostages  for  its  execution.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of 
the  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as 
liie  time  of  putting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to 
"fcind  Mm  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which  after  those 
^e  had  already  made  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant. 
He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  which  the  remembrance  of  so 
aany  afiiicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him, 
with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long 
avished-for  journey  towards  his  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a 
liody  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Alar^on,  who,  as  the  king 
4rew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more  scrupu- 
lous exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye, 
^hich  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favourite 
generals,  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  of  horse 
equal  in  number  to  Alar^on's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream;  the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the 
opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant  Launoy  put  off  with  eight 
gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  number 
ftom  the  French,  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king  in  his 
boat ;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages,  the  dauphin  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was 
jnade  in  a  moment  i  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace  of  his  cbildieU) 
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leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French  shoie.  He 
mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkisl^  horse^  waved  his  hand  over  Mb 
head;  and  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  limes,  'I  am 
yet  a  king ! '  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.  This  event^  no 
less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  people  than  their  monaich, 
happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  dijB 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia. 

The  states  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  opportimity  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented 
to  the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  rather  assert 
their  independence  than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  thi% 
Francis,  turning  towards  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to 
them  the  impossibility  of  performing  what  he  had  imdertaken,  and 
offered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two  milliooB  of 
crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who  were  well  aware  that  the  entire 
« scene  had  been  concerted  between  the  king  and  the  states,  refosed 
to  admit  any  modification  of  the  treaty ;  they  returned  to  Madridi 
and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  been  over-reached,  ex- 
claimed in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest  terms 
against  Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honour.  The  French 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  byforee 
was  binding,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution 
from  all  the  obligations  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insunee- 
tions  of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressioDS  of 
their  lords.  In  Thuringia,  where  a  great  part  of  the  population 
had  been  converted  to  Lutheranism,  Muncer,  a  wild  fanatic^  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  by  stimulating  ihor 
ignorant  zeal  added  religious  bigotry  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Luther  sincerely  lamented  the  scandal  that  these  disturbanceB 
brought  on  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  j  but  his  own  marriage 
vdth  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows  gave  such  general  offeooe, 
that  his  influence  for  a  season  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  protested 
against  the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  its  stipula- 
tions, but  organised  a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was 
named  'Holy,*  because  the  pope  was  its  nominal  head.  The 
Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  English  king  joined  the 
confederacy ;  but  their  operations  were  so  slow  and  feeble  that  the 
imperialists  easily  maintained  their  ascendency  in  the  north  of 
Itfidy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon,  irritated  by  the  vacillating  con- 
duct of  the  pope,  marched  against  Kome,  heedless  of  the  truce  that 
had  been  granted  to  the  pontiff"  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples.    *  The 
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iternal  city  *  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more  severely  from 
the  soldiers  of  a  Catholic  king  than  from  the  barbarous  pagans  of 
m  earlier  age.  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  but  the  command  of 
the  imperialists  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  besieged 
^e  pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
.himself  a  prisoner  (a.d.  1527).  Charles  received  the  intelligence 
of  this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most 
■ncere  sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  ordered 
pmyers  to  be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches, 
iostead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation.  So  great  was  the  in- 
Agnation  excited  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis 
Vfts  enabled  to  invade  Italy  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walls  of 
Staples.  But  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  the  pope,  liberated  from 
Qaptivity,  resolved  to  conciliate  the  emperor  j  the  Venetians  became 
jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  finally  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew 
Doria,  roused  by  the  wrongs  which  Francis  had  inflicted  on  him- 
lelf  and  his  country,  revolted  to  the  emperor,  and  turned  the  scale 
if  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior  at  sea.  Doria's 
bst  care  was  to  restore  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  and  such  was  the 
Ipnion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness^  that  he 
VS8  nniversally  called  'The  fatheb  of  his  covntby  and  the 
|I8tori:b  of  its  liberty  '  (a.d.  1528).  These  circumstances,  and 
Sie  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to  peace ; 
I  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the 
Ipng's  mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists  left  enough  of  disputable 
points  unsettled  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  future  war. 

Charles,  having  thus  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  a 
li(g^rous  struggle  to  crush  the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  but  the 
Brotestant  princes,  undismayed  by  his  power,  formed  a  league  for 
Dheir  mutual  protection  at  Smalkald  (a.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to 
Bke  kings  of  France  and  England  to  patronise  their  coi^ederacy. 
tfeory  YIII.  was  eager  to  grant  them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to 
be  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  emperor's 
Mmt^  and  attributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to  the  intrigues  of 
Charles.  Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  emperor's 
inking  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to  have  his 
bother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of  king  of 
Hie  Komans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks  on  his  eastern  frontiers 
liNild  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray  because  he  was  no 
\fmgee  able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest  opportunity 
oC  -renewing  hostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  pope  by 
■Biting  his  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontiff's  niece,  Catherine 
jk  Medicis.  But  though  he  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others. 
Henry  VIII.,  inflamed  by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  b^ 
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the  pope's  confirmation  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  no  longer 
kept  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seoondBd 
his  resentment;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  abolishing  the 
papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England  (a.d.  1534);  by  another 
act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  all 
the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived  was  Tested  in  him. 
Henry  was  thus  disinclined  to  support  the  pope*s  ally,  and  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some  suspidoo, 
because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  duminions.  The 
death  of  Clement  YII.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  TIL,  an  adherent 
of  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  the  papal  aid,  on 
which  he  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compelled  him  to  debf 
his  projects  for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in 
Germany,  and  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the  piratical  ststee 
of  Barbary,  employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.  The  st^pree- 
sion  of  the  fanatics  and  the  conquest  of  Tunis  crowned  the  em- 
peror with  glory,  yet  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose 
to  renew  the  war  (a.  d.  1536).  Savoy  was  immediately  ovemmlij 
the  French  troops,  and  its  unfortunate  duke  in  vain  implored  the 
aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources  had  been  exhausted  in  the 
African  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Charles  challenged  his 
rival  to  single  combat  in  which  farcical  proposal  he  only  imitstod 
the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  death  of  the 
dauphin  amid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  repulse  of  the  impeiialiBte 
who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison 
administered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  ezhihitaoa 
of  folly,  Francis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and,  on  his  refusal,  he  was  dedared 
to  have  forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.  The 
war  itself  was  languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  often  yean 
was  concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.b.  1538). 

The  religious  disputes  in  Germany  between  the  princes  of  the 
Protestent  and  those  of  the  Catholic  league,  the  struggles  made  by 
the  pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  unless  under 
circumstances  that  would  give  him  complete  control  oyer  its  de* 
liberations,  filled  Charles  with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects  and 
the  success  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Notwithstending  all  these 
difficulties,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Algiers  (a.d.  1541), 
but  his  fieet  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  and  his  stores  of  provision  rendered  unavailing. 
He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed  with  loss  and  disgrace^ 
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and  liis  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies  so  high  that  he  had 
to  encounter  a  new  war  in  Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and 
I2ie  crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him 
■with  a  decent  pretext.  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two 
tmbassadorSy  sent  from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey^  and  put  them 
to  death,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now 
dianged  his  plan  of  operations ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he 
invaded  the  Netherlands  and  Koussillon  (a.d.  1542),  hut  failed  to 
i&ake  any  permanent  impression.  Charles  found  an  ally  in  the 
king  of  England :  the  death  of  his  aunt  had  removed  the  great 
aoorce  of  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Heury,  and  the  close 
illiance  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  princess,  Mary 
of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England.  Henry, 
irith  his  usual  impetuosity,  having  introduced  the  Reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw 
its  allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavoured  to  win  his  nephew 
James  to  adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.  The 
influence  of  the  Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  English 
nonarch,  and  Henry  in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland, 
ii  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  dominions 
tdhisin&ntdaughter^  Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of 
Scots.  This  changed  all  Henry's  plans ;  he  aimed  at  uniting  the 
tiro  kingdoms,  by  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and 
kazjy  but  he  knew  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  crushing  the 
feench  party  in  Scotland,  and,  eager  to  accomplish  this  object,  he 
iBadily  entered  into  the  alliance  against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  close  union 
iHth  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants; but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused  to  join  so  bitter  a 
|0r8ecator  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  only  ally,  the  duke 
of  Oleves,  was  forced  to  submit  to  Charles.  The  sultan  afforded 
fcim  more  effective  support;  he  invaded  Hungaiy  in  person,  and 
Wntthe  celebrated  admiral  and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  join  the  French 
i^  inyading  Italy.  Nice  was  besieged  by  their  united  forces ;  to 
ke  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  the  lilies  of 
Hiaace  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  appeared  in  conjunction 
igaiiist  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed.  The 
^es  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Francis  had 
i|Ot  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  return  for  the  infamy 
if  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the  deadly  enemies  of  Christianity. 
Tke  battle  of  Cerisoles  (a.d.  1644)  gave  his  arms  the  fame  of 
Meless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  invasion  of  France  by 
ihe  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through 
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Calais.  Had  Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concerfc^  Francis  must 
have  yielded  unconditionally,  hut  he  took  advantage  of  their 
disunion  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Crespj 
(a.d.  1644).  Henry  VIH.  continued  the  war  for  some  time 
longer,  hut  it  did  not  produce  any  event  of  consequence.  Charles 
had  now  secured  his  predominance  in  Italy,  and  was  secretly 
preparing  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  Germany.  Deali 
removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries,  Francis  and  Henry,  in 
the  same  year  (a.  d.  1647),  hoth  of  whom  would  have  heen 
dangerous  antagonists.  Though  Henry's  motives  in  favouring  the 
Reformation  were  not  very  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popes 
must  have  induced  him  to  protect  the  Protestant  interest  in  6e^ 
many. 

The  secularisation  of  Prussia,  hy  Alhert  of  Brandenbuig  (aj. 
1525),  was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church  property 
consequent  on  the  change  of  religion ;  hut  the  indignation  of  ^ 
Catholic  princes,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Protestants,  wen 
restrained  hy  the  Turkish  and  the  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor's 
conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spires  and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to 
convene  a  council  subservient  to  his  will,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained  their  connection  with  Borne, 
compelled  the  Protestants  to  renew  the  league  of  Smalkald,  and 
assign  the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms  that  should  be  supplied 
by  the  several  members.  When  the  council  of  Trent  finally  opened 
(a.d.  1646),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But  the  peace  of  Crespy 
left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual  confidence  pre- 
vented them  from  acting  in  concert.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  war,  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league  and 
joined  the  emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  chief 
leader  of  the  Protestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg  (a.d.  1647),  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treacheiy 
of  Maurice..  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  the 
Reformers,  was  inveigled  to  visit  the  emperor  at  Halle^  and  dis- 
honourably detained  as  a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperor  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began 
to  fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his 
pontifical  authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing 
the  Protestant  cause  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  own  private 
advantages.  Charles  published  a  code  of  doctrines  called  the 
'Interim,*  because  the  regulations  it  contained  were  only  to  he  in 
force  until  the  convocation  of  a  free  general  council,  and  this  edict, 
which  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church, 
he  resolved  to  enforce  on  the  empire  (a.d.  1548).  Catholics  and 
Protestants    equally    declaimed  against  this   summary  mode  of 
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•ettling  a  nation's  faith,  but  the  emperor  scarcely  encountered  any 
open  resistance,  except  from  the  free  city  of  Magdeburg,  and  an 
«nny  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient  place  was  intrusted  to 
Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  compelling  the 
emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  establish  religious  freedom,  and 
liberate  the  landgrave,  but  concealed  his  projects,  imtil  the  most 
&vourable  moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the 
Murender  of  Magdeburg  (a.d.  1661),  he  contrived  to  win  the  con- 
Idence  of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens,  without  awakening  the 
luspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Henry  IL  of  France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis.  No  words 
tan  describe  the  astonishment  and  distress  of  the  emperor,  when 
Maurice,  having  completed  his  preparations,  published  his  manifesto 
detailing  the  grievances  which  he  required  to  be  redressed.  The 
active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  promptitude  and  vigour,  that 
Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  piisoner  at  Innspruck.  The 
teuncil  of  Trent  was  broken  up  ;  the  prelates  tumultuously  voted  a 
prorogation  for  two  ^ears,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed  before  its 
proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  mortification  to 
■ee  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  pi-ince  whom  he  had  most 
trnsted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  which 
the  captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of 
^eir  religion  secured  to  the  Protestants  (a.d.  1662).  The  war 
idth  France  lasted  three  years  longer ;  it  was  conducted  vTithout 
toy  great  battles,  but,  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavourable  to  the 
emperor.  From  the  hour  that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested 
licom  Charles  V.  the  fruits  of  his  whole  political  career,  he  felt  that 
■lis  crowns  were  heavy  on  his  brows.  The  principles  of  mutual 
toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg: 
Paul  rV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of  Pope  Julius, — for 
llie  twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no  political  event, — 
was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
^  Austria,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  France. 

The  Protestant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England 
fcy  Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate  Henry.  But  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
guardians,  prevented  the  Reformed  Church  from  being  fixed  on  a 
l^rmanent  foundation.  Edward  died  young  (a.  d.  1663),  and  the 
papal  dominion  was  restored  by  his  bigoted  successor  and  sister, 
Mary.  Charles,  having  failed  to  procure  the  empire  for  his  son 
Philip,  negotiated  a  maniage  between  the  prince  and  Queen  Mary, 
which  was  concluded  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  British 
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nation.  Maiy's  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  failed  to 
reconcile  her  subjects  to  the  yoke  of  Home,  and  on  her  death 
(a.  d.  1558),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantl7  restored  Ij 
her  sister  Elizabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.d.  1655)  did  not 
secure  to  the  Protestants  all  the  advantages  they  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Maurice  had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  had  no  leader 
fit  to  be  his  successor.  With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans 
consented  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of 
religious  toleration,  and  left  several  important  questions  undecided^— 
the  pregnant  source  of  future  wars.  When  the  labours  of  the  diet 
terminated,  Charles,  mortified  at  being  forced  to  resign  the  hope  of 
securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  saddened  by  his  experience  of  tb 
instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down  by  illness,  resolved  to 
abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the  sceptre  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip  U.,  and  the  i^operial  crown 
some  months  after  to  his  brother  Ferdinand :  he  then  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Valladolid,  where  he  died  (a.d.  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Eeformation ;  but  the 
Eomish  Church  was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  moat 
efficient  support  from  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political 
rather  than  religious  society,  admirably  organised  for  the  support 
of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding  assumptions  of  papal  authoritj. 
This  body  became  formidable  from  its  unity  and  the  secrecy  of  it» 
operations,  but  it  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of  Catholic  pnncesi 
and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  tlie 
republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  appeared  so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe 
united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  &om  its  and^t 
power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but 
the  revenues  as  well  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  thor 
extraordinary  and  long-continued  efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and 
that  commerce  by  which  they  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power 
began  to  decay  without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal 
consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian 
senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place.  Their  endeavoura 
to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves  in  the  Eaat 
Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt  and 
the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangeroua 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to 
insure  their  success,  proved  inefiectual.    The  activity  and  valour 
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of  the  Portuguese  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a 
firm  footing  in  that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large 
possessions  with  an  influence  still  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead 
of  Venice  became  the  mart  for  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
East.  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed  for  many  years  the 
monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortification  to  be 
flOLcluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior 
Inranches  of  commerce.  When  the  sources  from  which  the  state 
derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  were  dried  up,  its 
interior  vigour  declined,  and  of  course  its  external  operations 
became  less  formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
eentnry,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe, 
and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  ^e 
■enate  had  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under 
ihe  veil  of  moderation  and  caution  ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that 
could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
•tates  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their 
aeighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct 
towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected. 
She  was  treated  not  according  to  her  present  condition,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.,  as 
well  as  the  kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assistance  with 
emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises.  Even  down  to  the 
dose  of  the  century,  Venice  remained  not  only  an  object  of 
attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and 
intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo 
Ibs  grandson  had  acquired  in  the  ^republic  of  Florence  by  their 
beneficence  and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  am- 
bition of  usurping  the  sovereignty  in  their  country.  Charles  V. 
|laced  Alexander  de  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  (a.d.  15d0), 
■id  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added  the 
weight  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these 
Ins  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and 
•ttabliahing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
lepublican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that  together  with  the 
fitie  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions 
were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three 
•ommonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  ol 
Hw  moet  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 
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Section  Vni.  The  Age  of  Mizabeth. 

Thb  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  tlie  crisis  of  the  Befonnation  in 
Great  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
marriage  with  Henry  VIEL  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  Catholics,  and  the 
king  of  France  permitted  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  England.  Elizabeth  secoied 
herself  by  entering  into  secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who  succeeded  in  withdrawing  that 
kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  so  fettering  the  royal 
authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted  as  regent  for  her 
daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at  home  to  make  any  hostile 
attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the  cause  of  the  ReforiDA- 
tion  by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  while  Philip  II.  was  the 
champion  of  the  Catholics.  Hence  England  became  the  counte> 
poise  to  Spain  in  this  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding. 
But  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Elizabeth ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union 
between  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  for  checking  the  progieffl 
of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secured  support  for  her  doubtful  title, 
ere  her  noble  qualities,  becoming  known,  earned  for  her  the  hest 
of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English  nation. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next 
heir  to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established; 
she  was  wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  French  monarchy ;  her 
maternal  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for 
capacity,  valour^  and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonahle 
prospects  of  success  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between 
the  contending  communions,  Ireland  was  altogether  Catholic,  and 
Catholics  predominated  in  the  noi*th  of  England.  The  death  of 
Henry  II.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a  tournament,  raised  Mary's 
husband,  the  feeble  Francis  IT.,  to  the  French  throne,  and  tiie 
young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power  of  the  monarchy  to 
the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  Philip  II.  was  so  alarmed  at 
the  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals,  that  he  not 
only  acknowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  her  marriage. 
She  declined  the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  at 
Cateau  Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  were  made, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of 
this  alliance  between  the  two  great  Catholic  powers ;  it  led  to  a 
furious  war  of  religion,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
JSurqpean  state. 
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Before  entering  on  tlie  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  state  of 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
On  the  death  of  Francis  11.  (Dec.  1560),  Mary  was  compelled  to 
return  to  her  native  dominions  by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princes 
of  Lorraine.  She  left  France  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the 
very  iirst  moment  of  her  landing  had  to  endure  indignities  the  most 
mortifying  to  her  proud  spirit.  Popery  had  been  overthrown  in 
Scotland,  but  the  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead  was  just  as 
bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient  creed  had  been  in  the 
worst  of  times.  Still  the  winning  manners  of  the  queen,  and  the 
weakness  of  her  party,  prevented  any  immediate  outbreak ;  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Protestants  in  the  earl  of  Moray  restrained 
the  violence  of  their  fanaticism.  The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the 
young  Lord  Damley,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Lord  Moray  (a.d.  1565),  led  to  the  first  open  breach 
between  the  queen  and  her  subjects.  Several  lords,  indignant  at 
the  refusal  of  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  religion,  sought  safety  in 
England,  and  they  soon  gained  Damley  himself  to  join  their  asso- 
ciation. An  Italian,  of  mean  birth,  David  Eizzio,  having  been 
appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen,  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  her,  that  Damley 's  jealousy  was  roused;  he  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  an  armed  band  secretly 
into  the  palace,  arrested  Eizzio  in  the  queen's  presence,  and 
murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.  The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  her  husband ;  but 
its  hollowness  was  proved  by  Damley's  being  excluded  from 
Witnessing  the  baptism  of  his  own  child.  The  appearance  of 
lenewed  affection  was  maintained  notwithstanding  this  insult; 
Damley  fell  sick,  Mary  visited  him  with  apparent  anxiety,  and, 
Imder  tiie  pretence  that  quiet  was  necessary  to  an  invalid,  removed 
him  to  a  solitary  house  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1567,  this  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the 
unfortunate  Damley's  lifeless  body  carried  to  some  distance,  where 
it  was  found  without  any  external  mark  of  violence.  The  measures 
taken  by  Mary  to  screen  Bothwell,  universally  regarded  as  the 
author  of  this  crime,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  to  that  nobleman, 
aeemed  to  many  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  countenanced  her 
husband's  murder.  The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arms;  Mary  was 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and 
Bothwell  fled  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Lochleven  castle,  was  forced 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  vdth  the  title  of 
James  YL     She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  hdta^li 
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at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  days  firom  her 
deliverance  she  was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  LangsidOi 
and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  England  (a.s.  1568).  Elizabeth 
placed  the  fugitive  in  close  custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety 
perhaps  demanded,  but  which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  hear 
honour.  The  insurrections  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the  northem 
counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  combined 
with  the  open  attempts  of  the  Catholic  states  against  Elizabeth^ 
rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  prudent 
expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was  ambitious  of  universal 
monarchy,  but  he  used  different  means;  he  hoped  to  gain  the 
cler^  by  his  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  bribes  which  the  wealth 
of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer,  and  to  subdue  the  people 
by  the  united  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce 
resistance  of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country,  it  identified  the 
papacy  with  cruelty  and  slavery,  it  gave  to  the  reformed  leaders  the 

/  proud  title  of  deliverers  of  their  country.    The  election  of  PiusIV. 

'  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France 
(a.d.  1660).     A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  removing  the  Guisea, 
in  which  many  ardent  Catholics  joined ;  it  was  discovered  and 
defeated,   but  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the   Lorraine    princes 
rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  their  cause;  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs  they  slaughtered  won  proselytes,  and  confirmed  opposition. 
So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots  that  liberty  of  conscience  was 
sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Fontainebleau;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  Gtdlican  Church.    Had  France  been  ruled  by  an 
energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crown  and 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  French  Church  at  this  moment  might 
have  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Home  as  the  English;  the 
pope  saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the 
national  synod,  by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  general 
council.    Both  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  objected  to 
re-assembling  the  bishops  at  Trent,  declaring  that  its  name  was 
odious  to  the  Protestants ;  but  the  ill  health  of  Francis  IL,  who 
was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced  Pius  to  quicken  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  the  council  were  issued. 
In  the  mean  time  the  States-General  assembled  in  France.    The 
prince  of  Cond^  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  leAders  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  were  arrested,  when  they  appeared  at  court,  and 
the  former  received  sentence  of  death.    But  the  queen-mother, 
Catheiine  de  Medicis,  dreading  that  the  regency  would  be  seiied 
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by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  intrigued  with  the 
Huguenots  to  secure  their  support,  and  the  Hfe  of  Cond^  was  the 
pledge  and  the  reward  of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted 
the  alliance  of  the  Protestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II. 
that  her  hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she 
only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of 
merciless  butchery  and  persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both 
parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had  she  frankly  embraced  one  she  would 
have  stamped  the  other  with  the  character  of  revolt :  her  Italian 
cunning  only  served  to  render  civil  war  inevitable. 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that  to  sustain  the  part  he 
designed  to  act  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude  j  he  raised  the  cry,  ^  The  Church  is  in  danger ; ' 
ignorance  and  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons ;  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibility, 
hoping  to  destroy,  by  one  blow,  the  queen-regent.  Like  his  oppo- 
nents he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public 
opinion ;  like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  stedfast  friend 
of  the  monarchy ;  thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had 
for  its  prize  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of 
royalty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
without  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of 
the  age  by  improving  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputations, 
and  proved  how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace  by  celebrating  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at 
Dreux  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified 
nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who  saw  his  power  attacked  on  every  side. 
Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontiff,  and  finally  accepted  it  as 
a  mere  ceremony,  venerable  on  account  of  its  antiquity  ;  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  Holy  See  to  have  abjured  such  a 
privilege  than  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and 
mockery. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  were  far  from  in- 
juring the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans 
devised  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  Protestants.  One  of 
these  was  revealed,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1563,  he  read  a  letter  from  his  niece,  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  *  submitting  herself  to  the  council,  and  promising 
that,  when  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  she  would 
subject  both  her  kingdoms  to  the  obedience  due  to  the  Apostolic 
See.'    He  added,  verbally,  that  she  would  have  sent  prelates,  as 
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representatiyes  of  Scotland,  to  the  council,  had  she  not  heen 
restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  with  her  heretical 
councillors.  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere  alarming 
monarchs  with  the  repuhlican  tendency  of  the  Keformaticm ;  a 
charge  which  seemed  to  derive  some  support  from  the  revolts  of 
the  peasants  in  Germany,  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  France.  Philip  11.  was  not  the  only  sovereign  who 
regarded  heretics  as  rebels,  and  believed  that  the  papacy  would  be 
found  an  efficient  aid  to  despotism  in  crushing  civil  as  well  as 
religious  liberty. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  terminated  its  sittings ;  eighteen 
years  of  debate  had  produced  no  plan  of  reform  for  ecclesiasticfil 
morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (a.d.  1564).  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
the  assembled  fathers  was  to  issue  an  anathema  against  heretics^ 
which  justified  the  Protestants  in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the 
acts  of  the  council.  But  we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we 
supposed  that  this  last  of  the  general  councils  produced  no  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  papacy;  it  organised  the  spiritual  despotism 
of  the  popes,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  temporal  empire  was  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  it  placed  the  Holy  See  in  the  position  of  an 
ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager  to  maintain  despotic  power. 
From  the  time  of  this  council  to  the  present  day,  every  sovereign 
of  France  and  Spain  remarkable  for  hostility  to  constitutional 
freedom  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Holy  Sde  and  the  articles  of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of  Trent 
It  was  by  this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was  definitely 
prohibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  an  element  this 
law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possessed,  and  the  temporal 
supremacy  claimed,  by  the  pope.  Family  and  country  had  no  ties 
on  the  bishops  of  the  Cathofic  church ;  Rome  enjoyed  exclusive 
possession  of  every  feeling  that  can  render  a  man  a  good  subject  or 
a  good  citizen ;  the  infallibility  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were 
made  articles  of  faith  by  prelates  whose  hearts  were  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See ;  the  popes  could  rouse 
nations  to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  they  had  obedient 
emissaries  in  every  parish ;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests,  when  it  could  not 
be  enforced  by  armies,  and  it  was  found  sufficiently  efficacious  to 
harass  Europe  with  a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV.  comprehended  the 
immense  value  of  an  unmarried  clergy ;  though  he  had  violently 
condemned  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  he 
relaxed  the  prohibition  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to  the  laity  in  Germany ;  but  on 
the  point  of  celibacy  he  was  inflexible,  for  he  was  justly  convinced 
that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the  portions  of  papal 
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ination  were  united^  and  that  if  it  should  be  relaxed  the  entire 
36  would  fall  in  sunder. 

Iter  the  dissolution  of  the  council  a  general  suspicion  was 
•ed  through  the  Protestants  of  Europe  that  a  league  for  their 
netion  had  been  formed  bj  some  of  the  leading  Catholic 
m.  It  is  now  sufficiently  notorious  that  these  suspicions 
I  not  groundless,  and  that  Pius  IV.  was  weary  of  the  slow 
I  by  which  the  members  of  this  pretended  holy  alliance 
need  to  the  verge  of  an  exterminating  war.  He  earnestly 
d  a  personal  interview  between  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
Ip  IL;  it  was  declined  by  the  latter  on  account  of  his  ill 
th;  but  he  sent  a  worthy  representative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to 
a  conference  with  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  Charles  IX., 
layonne.  The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview 
raen  the  young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de 
ioB ;  but  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed  enemy 
M  Protestants,  whose  extirpation  he  openly  proclaimed  to  be 
Boet  solenm  duty  to  God  or  man,  was  a  clear  proof  that  more 
irtant  designs  were  contemplated.  The  days  were  spent  in  all 
iports  and  festivities  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and 
ttious  court.  But  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  the 
tiers,  exhausted  by  the  tournament,  the  table,  and  the  dance, 
ed  to  repose,  Catherine  held  secret  conferences  with  Alva  in 
i^artments  of  her  probably  unconscious  daughter  Elizabeth. 
f  agreed  in  their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  and 
he  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority 
he  French  and  Spanish  dominions,  but  they  differed  very 
ily  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  most  effectually 
■iplished.  Alva  recommended  the  most  violent  measures, 
fai  of  extermination  supported  by  powerful  armies,  military 
ntion  of  all  who  ventured  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  a 
nl  massacre  of  the  Huguenot  congregations.  But  though 
Mirine  would  not  have  shown  any  scruple  in  adopting  these  or 
1  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well  aware  that  Alva's  projects 
dL  not  be  executed  vdthout  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army,  and  she 
too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  a  foreign  court  to 
eise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  governed  as 
nt.  She  relied  on  her  own  craft  and  cunning  to  retain  power, 
her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her 
Kion,  and  she  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  of 
nobles  of  France  to  restrain  the  royal  authority  than  of  the 
or  supposed  progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the 
inenots  rather  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the 
XMsratic  leaders  of  the  sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the 
Im  independent  of  the  crovm  than  on  delivering  the  Galilean 
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Ohurcli  from  the  power  of  the  pope ;  and  it  was  the  azistocratic 
character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the  Befbimation  in 
France  which  prevented  the  Protestant  moyement  from  ever 
becoming  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  in  France.  In  their  minds  it  was  associated  with  feudalism, 
which  had  become  so  odious  to  the  !EVench  people  that  they 
would  have  accepted  the  worst  form  of  Oriental  despotiam  is 
preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  avigorons 
effort  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders ;  and^  to  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  which  such  a  measure  provoked,  he  appointed 
the  duke  of  Alva  lord-lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands,  with  almost 
absolute  authority.  Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  mann- 
fjEicturers  left  their  country ;  they  brought  their  industry  and  iheiz 
capital  to  England, — a  circumstance  which  had  no  small  share  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  England's  commercial  prosperity.  The 
cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resbtance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  long 
the  head  and  hope  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  and  tiie  final 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Frovincefly 
belong  to  general  history ;  but  in  this  narrative  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  Philip's  brutal  obstinacy  was  frequently  blamed 
by  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  crafty  Italians  would  have  preferred 
fraud  to  violence,  and  assassination  to  the  perils  of  ofg&a  war 
(a.d.  1672).  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in 
the  contest  as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their 
defeat  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered 
Europe  from  the  perils  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  Moham- 
medan barbarism.  Pius  V.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  (ld. 
1666),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  victory  at  Lepanto, 
and  organise  a  league  against  the  Turks;  but  Philip  was  jealous 
of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared  that  notiiing 
should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  FlandeiB. 
This  pontiff,  who  was  afterwards  canonized  as  a  saint,  was 
inflexible  in  his  hatred  of  the  Protestants;  but  he  made  some 
efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Church  by  founding  schools  and 
colleges,  and  excluding  persons  of  immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical 
dignities.    He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  spring  of  1660  the  French  Protestants  were  detected  in 
a  conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
persecuting  Guises,  and  expelling  the  entire  Lorraine  family  £rom 
France.  The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  waa  punished 
produced  retaliation ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  interrupted  by 
short  and  unsteady  truces,  lasted  to  1570,  when  a  treaty, 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  was  concluded  at  St.  Germains.  To 
cement  this  peace  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  the  young 
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king  of  Navarre^  the  hereditary  leader  of  the  French  Protestants, 
and  the  Princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universal  joy  that  even  the 
more  violent  of  the  Catholic  paity  were  forced  to  acquiesce,  and 
preparations  vrere  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other 
Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities,  and  the 
chief  Catholic  lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share 
in  the  general  reconciliation.^ 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accompanied 
ibis  marriage  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  vniters  on 
every  side,  that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length  as 
they  have  been  narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  At 
ibis  period  the  populace  of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and 
sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  in  Europe.  They  went  beyond  the 
most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in  persecuting  all  who  were 
gnspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  unfrequently  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  the 
dergy.  The  presence  of  Coligni  and  the  Protestant  lords  was, 
tilierefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multitude, 
and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards  prevented 
eutbursts  of  popular  violence.  Guise  and  his  friends,  opposed  to 
the  Huguenots  as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  afi  rivals,  fostered 
this  general  discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine, 
aegotiated  vdth  both  parties,  believing  that  she  could  only  retain 
power  by  balancing  one  against  the  other. 

Charles  IX.,  feeble  in  body  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just 
attained  his  legal  majority,  but  the  real  power  of  the  states  was 
wielded  by  Catherine  and  her  favourite  son  Henry,  for  whom  she 
always  showed  herself  willing  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  her  children. 
Li  some  of  his  conversations  vdth  the  Protestant  lords  Charles 
eomplained  very  bitterly  of  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was 
lield,  and  Coligni,  commiserating  the  unhappy  monarch,  promised 
to  aid  in  his  deliverance.  The  king  soon  began  to  vaimt  of  his 
design  to  assume  the  reins  of  power  and  to  remove  his  mother  and 
brother  from  the  court;  they  took  the  alarm,  and  easily  dis- 
eovering  by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced,  resolved  to 
assassinate  the  Admiral  Coligni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for  the 
purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun;  but,  in  order  to  avert 
suspicion,  he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of 
the  duke  of  Guise.  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house,  but 
the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  before  his  friends  could  break  open 
the  door  the  assassin  had  escaped,  leaving  his  gun  behind  him. 
At  first  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants  were  directed  against  the 
duke  of  Guise,  but  the  gun,  and  some  other  circumstances^  soon  led 
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them  to  discover  the  real  instigators  of  the  plot,  and  tiiey  yery 
imprudently  proclaimed  their  intention  to  exact  heavy  vengeance 
upon  Catherine  and  her  favourite  son. 

In  this  emergency  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  coundl  of  her 
Mends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  massacre  all  the  Huguenots 
on  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew  (a.d.  1572),  and  thus  crush  the 
entire  party  at  one  hlow.  The  conspirators,  seven  in  numher, 
were  well  aware  that  they  could  rely  on  the  royal  guards,  who 
were  still  animated  hy  all  the  passions  of  the  late  religious  wais, 
and  they  also  knew  that  the  Parisian  populace  waited  but  for  a 
signal  to  indulge  in  the  excess  of  savage  bigotry.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  atrocious  plot  should  be  kept  secret  firom  the 
king  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  arrangements 
for  effectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  should  be  made, 
and  everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  went  to  Charles, 
accompanied  by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the 
Protestants  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  royal 
family,  which  could  only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  immediate  and 
decisive  measures.  The  feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many 
degrees  removed  from  idiocy,  exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless 
alarm :  whilst  in  this  condition,  his  mother  placed  before  him  the 
dreadful  decree  of  extermination^  and  demanded  his  signature; 
Charles  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
his  consent  could  be  obtained.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  lago 
mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  consent,  provided  that  you 
kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach  me.* 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  summoned 
the  bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destructioat 
Most  of  the  unsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  heds^ 
or  shot  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  while  attempting  to  escape ; 
Charles  himself,  armed  with  a  gun,  stationed  himself  in  a  tower, 
from  which  he  fired  upon  such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape 
across  the  Seine ;  the  palace  itself  was  not  respected ;  several  of 
the  attendants  of  the  young  king  of  Navarre  were  murdered  in 
the  royal  apartments^  and  he  was  himself  exposed  to  considerable 
danger. 

The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  days  and  nights  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers;  several  Catholics 
perished,  the  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar 
atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  MngdoDL 
At  first  the  court  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this 
fearful  atrocity  on  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but,  finduig 
that  the  guilt  could  not  be  concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a 
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toyal  manifesto  issued  in  its  justification.  The  wish  of  Charles 
that  none  should  survive  to  reproach  him  was  not  fulfilled  j  nearly 
two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their 
murdered  brethren ;  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever ;  the  Protestants  felt  themselves  strengthened  by  the 
sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered  callous  to  every 
feeliig  of  humanity ;  and  the  authors  of  this  imparalleled  crime 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Rome  and  Madrid  for  the 
Supposed  overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror  and  indignation 
excited  by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe,  not  only  amongst 
Protestant  but  even  Catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  The  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolters  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Gueux,  or  Beggars,  as  they 
were  contemptuously  called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first 
imsuccessful,  he  gave  the  insurrection  a  determined  character  by 
the  capture  of  Brille  (a.d.  1672),  a  conquest  which  secured  him  a 
naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers,  and  encouraged  the  cities  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents  by  depriving  them 
of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of  quelling  their 
courage  it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  Defeated  by 
knd,  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length 
Alva  retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Requesens 
(Dec.  1573). 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration  Requesens 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Monher  Moor,  near 
Kimeguen.  The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this 
fttal  battle,  which  would  probably  have  terminated  the  war  but  for  a 
mutiny  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army, 
the  insolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  of 
Antwerp  by  the  mutineers,  excited  the  indignation  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Five  of  the  Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic 
proYinces  entered  into  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  which  provided 
for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  the  repeal  of  Alva's  sanguinary 
edicts,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  states-general 
(i.D.  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  Requesens 
in  the  government,  disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the  league  of 
Ghent;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  states.  It  now 
Wame  manifest  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only  by  a  close 
Union  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  with  Spain, 
•^^cting  on  this  belief,  the  prince  of  Orange  organised  the  confederacy 
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of  Utrecht,  the  basis  of  that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  (a^d.  1679). 

But,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  nomination  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  to  the  regency  threatened  to  ruin  all  the  projects  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  southern  provinces,  inspired  with  a 
jealousy  of  the  Protestant  designs  on  the  Catholic  religion^  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  regent,  and  levied  an  army  against  the 
insurgents  of  the  north.  But  the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did 
not  lose  courage  ;  they  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  chose  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  Idsg 
of  France,  for  their  sovereign  (a.d.  1581).  But  this  choice  did  not 
produce  the  expected  advantages  ,*  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  after  a 
brief  struggle  abandoned  all  hopes  of  competing  with  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  returned  to  France.  It  is  probable  that  the  states 
would  have  chosen  the  prince  of  Orange  for  their  constitatifinal 
sovereign,  but  that  hero  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  whether  instigated 
wholly  by  bigotry,  or  partly  seduced  by  Spanish  gold  it  is  now 
difficult  to  determine  (a.  b.  1584).  Amid  the  general  gloom  epread 
over  the  Protestant  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  illustrious 
leader,  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice,  his  son,  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  years,  their  stadth older  and  captain-gemeral 
by  sea  and  land.  The  war  still  continued;  but  though  the  duke 
of  Parma  prevailed  in  the  field,  and  finally  captured  the  important 
city  of  Antwerp  (a.d.  1585),  the  confederates  never  dreamed  of 
submission.  They  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  republic  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  certain  conditions,  and  though  she  rejected 
the  proffer,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  The  misconduct  of  Leicester  prevented  Hie 
Hollanders  from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English 
auxiliaries  that  might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  breaking  oat 
of  war  between  England  and  Spain,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma 
in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  the  heroism  of  Prince  Manrioe, 
gave  them  such  a  decided  superiority  by  sea  and  land,  that  their 
independence  was  secured  and  finally  recognised  by  Spain 
(A.D.  1600). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of 
France.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  his  brother  Henry  IH. 
resigned  the  throne  of  Poland  for  that  of  France  (a.d.  1574).  This 
prince  on  his  return  began  a  war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  1*^ 
an  ignominious  peace  with  his  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year. 
He  then  abandoned  himself  to  the  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely 
combined  with  the  practice  of  the  most  degrading  superstitioDi* 
Opposed  to  the  king  were  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  whose  chiet 
Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  was  deservedly  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
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Tiolent  Catholic  party  in  France.  Noble  in  person,  polished  in 
demeanour^  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  animated  by 
grasping  ambition,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  faction,  and  art  had  lent  its  aid  to  improve  all  these 
advantages.  The  utter  contempt  into  which  Henry  III.  had  fallen 
and  the  rage  of  the  Catholics  at  the  tolerance  granted  to  the 
Protestants  by  the  late  pacification,  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guiso 
to  raise  the  cry  of  religion  in  danger,  and  the  fanatic  populace, 
loused  by  this  hypocritical  pretext,  began  to  take  arms  to  defend 
fheir  Church.  The  Holy  League,  drawn  up  by  Guise's  uncle,  the 
eardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  was 
signed  and  sworn  to  by  Catholics  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in 
Paria  and  the  provinces.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  appointed  head 
of  the  league ;  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  declared  themselves 
its  protectors,  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
Action,  assemble  the  states  at  Blois,  and  revoke  the  freedom  of 
conscience  granted  to  the  Huguenots.  The  consequence  was  a  civil 
war,  the  ninth  which  afflicted  France  since  the  death  of  Francis  IL 

The  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  deter- 
mined ever  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  precipitated 
ly  the  formation  of  the  Holy  League.  Some  enthusiastic  English 
Oatholics  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth;  they 
irere  mostly  men  high  in  Mary's  favour,  but  her  knowledge  of  their 
fk>t  is  more  than  doubtful.  However,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
inthorising  her  trial ;  commissioners  were  sent  for  the  purpose  to 
Fotheringay  Castle,  the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  in- 
TBstigation,  in  which  the  forms  of  law  and  the  principles  of  justice 
ipere  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth  with 
Much  apparent  reluctance  signed  the  warrant  of  execution,  and 
|laced  it  in  the  hands  of  Davison,  her  private  secretary,  enjoining 
mm  not  to  use  it  without  further  orders  (a.d.  1587).  Davison, 
however,  showed  the  warrant  to  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
4iey,  without  further  consulting  Elizabeth,  had  the  unhappy  Mary 
lieheaded.  Henry  HI.  of  France  soon  afterwards  had  his  capital 
Miemied  the  duke  and  cardinal  of  Guise  assassinated;  but  this 
itrocious  crime  only  roused  the  leaguers  to  more  vigorous  measures ; 
4ey  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the  king,  and  created  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  Ueutenont-general  of  the  kingdom. 

Philip  II.,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  an  expedition  which  he 
tmdly  hoped  would  conquer  England,  and  thus  destroy  the  great 
Itay  o£  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Ships  were  prepared  in  all  the 
ports  throughout  his  extensive  dominions,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
Ittd  those  parts  of  the  Low  Countries  which  still  recognised  his 
ibthority.  An  army  of  30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under 
the  moat  experienced  officers  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the 
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chief  command  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  duke  of  Parma. 
The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that  seemed  destined  once  more  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout 
Europe  were  so  confident  of  success  that  they  named  the  armament, 
'The  Invincible  Armada.'  Elizabeth  undaunledly  prepared  to 
meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of  her  fleet  to  ao 
experienced  seaman.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  while  the  land 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  though  the  queen  bad 
but  one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  James^  king  of 
Scotland ;  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  found 
that  the  love  of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1588,  the  Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon;  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm  it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Comnna, 
and  it  did  not  reach  the  English  Channel  until  the  19th  of  July. 
Here  the  Spanish  admiral,  the  dukis  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  siupiiaed 
to  find  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  him  with 
a  fleet  and  army.  While  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrons 
assailed  his  heavy  vessels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seven  days,  three 
of  which  only  passed  without  warm  actions,  though  there  was  no 
decisive  engagement,  the  Armada  was  so  shattered  by  English 
skill  and  bravery  that  it  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of 
Calais.  Lord  Effingham,  following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in 
fire-ships  during  the  night,  which  destroyed  several  vessels,  and 
threw  the  others  into  such  confusion  that  the  Spaniards  no  longer 
thought  of  victory,  but  escape.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
dreading  again  to  encounter  the  English  fleet,  attempted  to  retum 
home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  dreadful  storms 
overtook  the  Armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on  the  shores 
of  Norway,  Lreland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of  the 
triumphant  navy  that  sailed  from  Lisbon  only  a  few  shattered 
vessels  returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamity  that  had 
overwhelmed  the  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded  not  so  much  as 
the  triumph  of  England  as  of  the  Protestant  cause  throughout 
Europe ;  it  virtually  established  the  independence  of  the  Dutch, 
and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  decisive  influence  that  Spain  had  acquired  in 
the  aflairs  of  Europe  ;  ever  since  the  shipwreck  of  the  Armada  the 
Spanish  state  and  people  seem  to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henry  HI.  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to 
seek  the  aid  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic 
monk,  just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
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Paris.  By  his  death  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  and  the 
right  of  inheritance  passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from 
Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis.  Its  representative  was  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike, 
chivalrous  prince  endowed  with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  dis- 
liked by  his  new  subjects  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  After  a  long  struggle  Henry  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  secure  his  crown;  but  he 
atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory  desertion  by  issuing 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes.  Still  he  had  to  make  good  his 
rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  abjuration  could  not  induce  either 
the  pope  or  Philip  H.  to  give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some 
aid  from  Elizabeth,  but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his 
own  eminent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by 
the  capture  of  Paris  (a.d.  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its 
hostility  until  the  peace  of  Vervins  (a.  d.  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  wars 
against  her  Irish  subjects,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated 
favourite  the  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these  domestic 
calamities  she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  gi*eat  vigour, 
and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  that 
kingdom  by  enterprises  against  its  commerce.  The  annexation  of 
Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Spain  apparently  gave  the  subjects  of 
Philip  n.  complete  command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South. 
American  trade ;  but  the  wars  of  that  monarch  with  England  and 
Holland  raised  both  countries  to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  to  the 
disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin,  of  the  Spanish  commerce.  In 
1691  the  English,  for  the  first  time,  performed  the  voyage  to  India ; 
md  in  1600,  the  year  in  which  the  East  India  Company  was 
founded,  they  took  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  The 
fianseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  complained  loudly 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  its 
native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the  English  from  trading  in 
Germany ;  but  this  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced 
measures  of  retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  privileges 
and  their  power.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  England  attained  the 
bighest  rank  among  European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Christendom ;  that  this  was  owing  in 
ao  small  degree  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  is  mani- 
fest from  the  rapid  decline  of  British  influence  when  the  sceptre 
.  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart. 
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Section  IX.     The  Age  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

From  the  death  of  Charles  Y.  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II. 
there  were  few  events  in  German  history  that  produced  anyimportaot 
result  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  IL 
was  willing  to  leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have 
left  him  undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.d.  1676), 
Kudolph's  great  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  Oermanic  princes  in  a  fiim 
league  against  the  Turks ;  but  theological  discussions^  united  with 
political  ambition,  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  firesh  canvulsioDfli 
The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  imperial  court  so  alarmed  the 
Protestants,  that  they  formed  a  new  alliance  called  '  The  Evan- 
gelical Union/  of  which  the  elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief 
(a.  d.  1609),  and  this  was  opposed  by  a  Catholic  league,  in  which 
foreign  as  well  as  German  princes  were  joined.  In  this  unsetded 
state  of  affairs  the  competition  for  succession  to  a  small  piincipalily 
had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  general  war.  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the  throne,  intrusted  the 
chief  management  of  his  affairs  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  under  whose 
wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  improved,  and  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  France  began  to  take  the 
lead  in  European  policy.  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme  for 
making  all  Christendom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  the  rights 
and  independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  seciued. 
A  more  immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  whose  increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed 
dangerous  to  all  the  surroundiQg  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
without  male  heirs,  had  been  seized  by  the  emperor  as  lapsed  fiefs^ 
gave  Henry  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany;  he 
formed  alliances  with  several  of  his  neighbours,  and  especially 
with  the  king  of  England  and  the  Italian  princes.  But  while  pie* 
paring  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Mary  de  Medidi^ 
he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic  named  Eavaillac  (a.d.  1610),  and  the 
disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French  from  making  further 
exertions  in  Germany.  The  dissensions  in  the  Austrian  family 
contributed  to  avert  a  general  war.  Rudolph  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias;  deserted bf 
his  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancholy  and  distrustful,  shnt* 
ting  himself  up  in  his  palace,  where  grief  and  want  of  exercise  soon 
produced  a  mortal  disease,  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave  (a.d.  1611). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown ;  and,  though  he  had 
been  previously  befriended  by  the  Protestants,  he  threw  himaelf 
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Into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  thus  increased  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  had  led  to  the  Evangelical  Union ;  he  procured 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz, 
and  this  bigoted  monarch  soon  forced  his  Protestant  subjects  to 
revolt.  While  the  war  was  yet  in  progress  Matthias  died,  and 
Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  elected 
emperor  (a.b.  1619).  Ferdinand  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  but  this  family 
compact  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  had  been  heretofore.  The 
imion  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had  not  added 
much  real  strength  to  Philip  11. ;  the  Portuguese  hated  the  Spa- 
niards, especially  as  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  re- 
publicans. The  defeat  of  the  Armada,  followed  by  these  colonial 
losses,  rendered  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  calamitous  to  the  Peninsula ; 
but  on  his  death  (a.d.  1698)  it  was  destined  to  sufier  still  greater 
losses  from  the  bigotry  of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  the 
Horiscoea  or  Moors,  who  had  remained  in  the  Peninsula  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  Mohammedan  dynasty,  and  thus  deprived 
himself  of  the  services  of  more  than  a  million  of  his  most  in- 
dustrious subjects  (a.d.  1610).  He  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  to  favourites,  chosen  without  discrimination,  and 
made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of  state.  On 
his  death  (a.d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and  even  feared, 
was  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  almost 
completed  its  ruin ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for  their 
monarch  the  duke  of  Braganza,  achieved  their  independence  (a.d. 
1640),  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  the  coimt- 
duke  of  Olivarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor. 
The  Bohemian  Protestants,  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederick, 
the  elector-p^alatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their 
sovereign  j  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  Frederick  assumed  the 
xoyal  title.  James  I.  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little 
wisdom ;  the  natural  timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to 
secure  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to 
observe  a  neutrality  in  this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes 
of  his  subjects.  Duped  by  vanity,  he  believed  himself  a  consummate 
master  of  diplomacy,  and  entered  into  a  series  of  negotiations 
which  only  showed  his  weakness  and  rendered  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted  by  his  father-in-law,  and  by  many  of 
the  Protestant  princes  on  whose  assistance  he  relied,  the  elector^ 
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palatine  lost  not  only  Bohemia  but  his  hereditary  dominions,  which 
were  shared  by  his  enemies  (a.d.  1623). 

Circumstances,  in  the  mean  time,  had  occurred  to  change  the 
neutral  policy  of  England.  The  young  prince  Charles,  accompanied 
by  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  made  a  romantic 
journey  to  Madrid,  which,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  led  to 
the  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish  match.  The  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy for  blowing  up  the  British  king  and  parliament  with 
gunpowder  (a.d.  1605)  inflamed  the  English  nation  against  the 
Catholics,  because  the  plot  had  been  devised  by  some  fanatics  of 
that  religion,  who  hoped,  in  the  confusion  that  must  have  ensued, 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  their  Church.  Finally,  Count  Mansfelt, 
the  ablest  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  succeeded  in  convincing  James 
that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped  by  the  Spaniards.  A  new 
Protestant  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and  the  war  burst  forth  with  firedi 
violence.  The  imperial  generals,  Tilly  and  "Wallenstein  were  far 
superior  to  their  Protestant  adversaries.  Wallenstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial 
army  raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigour,  that  Chiistian, 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions,  was  forced  to 
purchase  peace  by  renouncing  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  abandoning  his  allies,  especially  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg (a.d.  1629).  Wallenstein  obtained  the  investiture  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  henceforth  a  rank  among  the  princes  of 
the  empire. 

England  had  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest.  On  the 
death  of  James  (a.d.  1626),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  the  British 
throne,  and  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his 
parliament,  which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  from  foreign 
affairs.  The  principal  causes  of  this  were,  the  growing  love  of 
liberty  in  the  English  people ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion 
from  the  king's  marriage  with  so  bigoted  a  Catholic  as  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France  ;  the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  the 
royal  favourite ;  and  the  increasing  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  the  . 
episcopal  form  of  church  government.  The  troubles  and  dis- 
tractions, by  which  France  was  weakened  during  the  minority  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  began  to  disappear  when 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administratioD. 
His  great  talents  and  singular  jfirmness  acquired  for  his  country  a 
new  and  vigorous  influence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Richelieu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Huguenots, 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  the 
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capture  of  Hochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  reduction  of  this  important 
city  been  effected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against 
Austria  by  endeavouring  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Mantua  for  the 
duke  of  Nevers,  in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Chierasio  (a.d.  1631),  which  destroyed  the  Spanish  supremacy  in 
Italy,  restored  the  old  influence  of  France,  and  gave  that  power 
possession  of  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was  the  share  which  Richelieu 
had  in  renewina:  the  war  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward  a 
Protestant  leader  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial 
generals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand published  an  edict  at  Vienna  commanding  the  Protestants 
to  restore  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession  since  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Some  submitted,  others 
remonstrated ;  imperial  commissioners  were  sent  to  decide  on  the 
claims  of  the  bishops  and  monks  to  restitution ;  the  execution  of  the 
decree  was  intrusted  to  Wallenstein,  who  acted  with  so  much 
rigour  that  the  Protestants  were  inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  even 
the  Catholics  joined  in  demanding  justice  against  him  from  the 
emperor.  So  great  was  the  clamour,  that  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  dismiss  his  general  and  confer  the  command  of  the  imperial 
army  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important  step  been 
taken,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  secretly  urged 
by  some  of  the  discontented  Protestant  princes,  published  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  after  having  captured 
the  important  island  of  Kugen  landed  in  Germany  (Jime  24, 1630). 
An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  leading  Protestant  princes  of 
Pomerania,  Brandenburgh,  and  Hesse ;  Saxony,  after  some  efibrt 
to  preserve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league ;  and 
Richelieu,  who  had  no  small  share  in  forming  the  original  plan, 
secured  for  the  confederates  the  co-operation  of  France.  The  early 
successes  of  Gustavus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  Saxon  princes,  who  prevented  his  passage  through 
their  dominions,  and  thus  hindered  him  from  relieving  the  city  of 
Magdeburg,  hard  pressed  by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces. 
The  unfortunate  city  was  finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly 
would  show  no  mercy, — thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished 
by  water,  fire,  and  sword ;  and  of  this  once  flourishing  city  nothing 
'waa  left  standing  except  the  cathedral  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

This  atrocious  cruelty  cemented  the  alliance  between  Gustavug 
and  the  Protestant  princes ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  his  neighbours^  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilly, 
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whom  his  recent  success  had  filled  with  presumptuous  pride,  joined 
the  king  with  all  his  forces  at  Wittemberg.  A  resolution  to  try  the 
chances  of  battle  was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialists  were 
so  decisively  overthrown,  that  if  Gustavus  had  marched  imme- 
diately to  Vienna,  that  city  would  probably  have  fallen.  All  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Union  joined  the  king  of  Sweden ;  the 
measures  of  the  Catholic  confederates  were  disconcerted,  and  the 
whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
the  Protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  following  year  Count  Tilly 
was  killed  in  disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage  of  the  Lecb, 
and  Gustavus  overran  Bavaria. 

The  emperor,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  Wallenstein,  who 
was  restored  to  command  with  unlimited  powers.  Qustavns 
attacked  the  imperialists  in  their  intrenchments  at  Nuremberg,  and 
was  defeated  with  some  loss ;  but,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fame,  he 
sought  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  en- 
gagement. The  armies  met  at  Lutzen  (Nov.  16,  1632),  the 
confederates  attacked  the  imperials  in  their  intrenchmenis,  and 
after  a  dreadful  contest,  that  lasted  nine  hours,  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout.  But  the  victors  had  little  cause  to  triumph ; 
Gustavus  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement, 
and  died  before  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  His  death 
produced  great  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The 
elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  blighted,  died 
of  a  broken  heart ;  the  Protestant  confederates,  deprived  of  a  head, 
were  divided  into  factions ;  while  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  saw  the  throne  of  their  heroic  prince  occupied  by  a  girl 
only  seven  years  old.  But  the  council  of  regency  appointed  to 
protect  the  minority  of  the  young  queen  Christina  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  German  war  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  order ;  under  his  guidance  the  Protestant 
alliance  again  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  and  hostilities  were 
prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimaf 
and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn.  An  unexpected  event  added 
to  their  confidence ;  Ferdinand  became  jealous  of  Wallenstein,  and 
suspected  him,  not  without  cause,  of  aiming  at  sovereign  power. 
The  emperor  was  too  timid  to  bring  this  powerful  leader  to  a  legal 
trial;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  assassination  (a.d.  1634),  and 
Wallenstein  was  murdered  in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they  anticipated 
from  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  having  succeeded  to  the  command,  gained  seve- 
ral advantages,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Germany 
to  the  aid  of  the  imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The 
Protestant  leaders,  anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  king 
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of  Hungary,  attacked  him  at  Nordlingen.  The  battle  was 
one  of  ihe  most  obstinate  recorded  in  history ;  it  ended  in  the 
complete  rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  improved  his  victory 
by  negotiation;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  Protestant 
princes,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (a.d,  1635),  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  the  French 
and  the  Swedes. 


Sbctiow  X.    Administration  of  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and 
Mazarine, 

BiCHELiETr  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  hated  alike  by  the 
nobility  and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  conspiracies  formed  against  him  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  contrivers.  Jealousy  of  Gustavus  prevented  him  from  cordially 
co-operating  with  that  prince,  and  Oxenstiem  afterwards  was 
unwilling  to  give  the  French  any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the 
battle  of  Nordlingen  rendered  a  change  of  policy  necessary,  and  the 
Swedish  chancellor  offered  to  put  the  French  in  immediate  possession 
of  Philipsburg  and  the  province  of  Alsace,  on  condition  of  their 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against  the  emperor.  Richelieu 
readily  entered  into  a  treaty  so  favourable  to  his  projects  for 
humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded  treaties  with  the 
Dutch  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  proclaimed  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  space  equipped  five  armies,  to  act  at  once 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned 
against  the  imperialists ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  proved  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of 
the  Swedish  arms  by  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of 
Saxony  at  Wislock.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
(A.D.  1637),  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  HI.,  made 
little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  war  ]  the  victorious  leaders  of 
the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria^  but' 
in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar 
fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.d.  1639),  said  to  have  been  administered 
by  an  emissary  of  Richelieu,  for  the  cardinal  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  prince's  patriotism  would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  French  power. 

The  war  was  stiH  continued,  but,  though  the  imperialists  were 
generally  worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  coimcils  of  the  con- 
federates, and  prevented  them  from  improving  their  advantages. 
Baniers  death  might  have  proved  their  ruin,  had  he  not  been 
succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a  general  of  scarcely  inferior  abilities. 
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While  the  Swedes^  under  their  new  leader,  maintained  their  former 
eminence  in  Germany,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  LeipfiiG| 
almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gustavus  had  triumphed,  the 
French  were  equally  successful  in  Spain,  having  reduced  Goliourd 
and  Perpignan.^  The  death  of  Bichelieu,  and  his  master,  Louis 
Xni.,  the  accession  of  the  infant  Louis  XTV.  (aj).  1643),  and 
some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the  Swedes  to  peace ; 
hut  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  had  resolved  to 
pursue  Kichelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such  generals 
as  Cond^  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were  once 
more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  hy  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided  that 
the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms  of  peace.  After 
long  and  tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  celehrated  peace  of  Westphalia  was 
signed  at  Munster  (a.d.  1648),  and  hecame  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire. 

While  the  Protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  G^ermany, 
England  was  convulsed  hy  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  expedition 
to  relieve  Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  had  caused  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered 
the  dispute  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Petition  of  Bight,  extorted 
from  Charles  I.,  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  had  the  king  adhered  strictly  to  its  spirit  f  but  he  con- 
tinued to  levy  taxes  by  his  own  authority;  and,  when  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Commons  became  too  energetic,  he  dissolved 
the  parliament  (a.d.  1629),  with  a  fixed  resolution  never  to  call 
another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more  compliant  disposition 
in  the  nation.  Keligious  disputes  aggravated  these  political 
animosities.  When  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested 
from  the  See  of  Rome  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a 
jurisdiction  no  less  arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign 
obtained  absolute  power  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of 
the  Church  and  the  consciences  of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  called  the  High  Commission  Court,  was  established  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Crown.  Its  judges  enforced  con- 
formity with  established  ceremonies  by  fines  and  imprisonment 
There  were  many  who  thought  the  English  Reformation  incomplete ;' 
they  deemed  that  the  Church  had  not  been  sufficiently  purified  from 

'  Richelieu  had  just  detected  and  following  laconic  letter :  *  Sire,  yW^ 

punished  a  conspiracy  when  Perpig-  enemies  are  dead,  and  your  troops ia 

nan  was  taken.   He  sent  intelligence  possession  of  Perpignao.' 
of  both  events  to  Louis  XIII.  in  the 
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Bomish  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler  forms  of  worship 
that  had  been  established  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  Many  of  the 
Puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  alleged  political  reasons 
also  for  their  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to  general  liberty ;  and  they  were 
anxious  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  authority  to  parliament.  About 
this  time  a  sect,  called  from  their  founder  the  Arminians,  had 
rejected  the  strict  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees 
maintained  by  the  first  reformers.  Their  number  in  England  was 
yet  small,  but,  by  the  favour  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held 
the  Arminian  doctrines  were  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Church,  and  formed  the  majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops. 
They,  in  return  for  this  countenance,  inculcated  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  unconditional  submission  to  princes.  Hence 
Arminianism  was  regarded  by  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  as  much  horror  as  Popery,  and  the  preacher  of  either 
doctrine  was  voted  a  capital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  Commons 
depended  very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from 
the  popular  party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy;  they 
were  both  men  of  arbitrary  principles,  and  Strafford,  especially, 
was  very  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favourite  end. 
Without  any  regard  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  was  directly 
opposed  to  such  measures,  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other  taxes 
were  levied ;  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  were  suspended  on 
the  payment  of  stipulated  sums;  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction 
^ven  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional  administration 
of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout 
England,  Laud^s  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  Church  after  the 
English  form  produced  a  dangerous  outbreak  initScotland.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  English 
Church,  provoked  a  formidable  riot;  and  finally,  *The  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,'  a  bond  of  confederation  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  religion,  was  signed  by  a  vast  nimiber  of  the  higher 
and  lower  classes  (a.d.  1638).  Cardinal  Richelieu,  fearing  that 
the  English  government  might  oppose  his  designs  on  the  Low 
Countries^  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the  English  queen 
Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
8up][>lied  their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
exaggerated  pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not 
8d>uple  to  accept.  Armies  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished 
to  merit  the  imputation  of  commencing  civil  war.    A.  treaty  was 
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concluded  at  Berwick  (a.d.  16SI&),  by  wHch  Olmrles  displeased 
hia  friends,  who  thought  that  he  made  concessions  nnworthy  of  a 
prince,  and  did  not  conciliate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to 
be  merely  a  suspension  of  arms.    Strafifbrd  and  Laud  considered 
the  rebellion  of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest  that  they  deemed  the 
people  of  England  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject^  and 
that  the  king  would  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament 
Charles  adopted  the  same  opinions,  and  called  a  parliament^  hoping 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.I).  1640); 
but  the  House  of  Commons,  postponing  all  consideration  of  taxes, 
applied    itself   directly  to  the  redress   of  grievances,   and  an 
examination  of  the  recent  measures  of  the  government     Incensed 
by  this  conduct,  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  attempted 
to  raise  money  by  new  and  unconstitutional  expedients.    The 
Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the  borders,  defeated 
the  f  arl  of  Northumberland  at  Newbum,  and  occupied  Newcastle 
and  Durham.    The  king  was  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the 
field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  hostile  army  imtil  terms  of  pacificatioa 
could  be  arranged.    A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  House  of  Commons  manifested  its 
uncomplying  disposition,  by  choosing  as  its  speaker  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  court.    A  more  important  and  decisive  step  was 
the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason;   after  which,  the  armistice  with  the 
Scottish  army  was  prolonged,  and  the  Scots  described,  not  as 
enemies  or  rebels,  but  brethren  I    Strafford's  trial  soon  engrossed 
public  attention;   he  was  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of 
attainder,  and  Charles  after  a  long  delay  was  forced  to  consent  to 
the  public  execution  of  his  favourite  minister.    An  attempt  was 
next  made  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords;  asy 
however,  the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to 
abstain  from  further  attending  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  twelve 
of  them  published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void 
that  should  be  determined  during  their  absence.    For  this  ill- 
advised  proceeding    they  were   accused    of   high   treason,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  (a.d.  1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  resolved  to 
seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose 
undertook  a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well 
suited  to  effect  his  object,  and  before  anything  satisfactory  could 
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be  done  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish  Catholics  produced  a  change 
in  the  position  of  parties  most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few 
events  have  heen  so  much  misrepresented  as  the  Irish  civil  war, 
and  in  order  to  view  it  correctly  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
the  English  crown ;  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent 
princes,  and  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish.    The  Tudor 
monarchs  were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy, 
which  was  as  injurious  to  the  national  happiness  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  royal  power ;  but  unfortunately  they  combined  this  object 
with  the  reform  of  religion,  and  with  a  system  of  confiscation 
equally  impolitic  and  imjust.    The  Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to 
defend  at  once  their  religion  and  their  power;  they  were  defeated 
by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them  were  deprived  of  their 
estates,  which  were  shared  among  English  colonists.     James  I., 
under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  confiscated  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the  innocent 
vassals  of  their  property,  for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  chiefs. 
IVoperty  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisition  into . 
titles,  on  the  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily 
to  the  king,  and  consequently  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  for- 
feited for  which  a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced.    The  efiect 
of  this  principle  would  be,  not  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of 
their  estates,  but  also  to  confiscate  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  lords  descended  from  the  companions  of  Strong- 
bow  and  Henry  11.    When  Straflbrd  became  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  began  to  enforce  the  system  of  confiscation  with  a  rigour 
which  exceeded  all  former  precedent.    Every  legal  pretext  was 
employed  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions  and  transfer 
them  to  strangers ;  judges  were  bribed,  juries  threatened,  and 
witnesses  suborned,  with  the  most  shameless  efi&ontery.    The 
English  nation  was  induced  to  countenance  this  injustice  by  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  useful  to  substitute  a  more  noble  and 
dyilised  race  of  men  for  the  barbarous  Irish ;  though,  in  fact,  the 
new  settlers  were  for  the  most  part  rapacious  adventurers  or 
indigent  rabble.    Religious  intolerance  was  united  to  political 
'wrongs ;  Catholics  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices  and  the 
acquisition  of  landed  property ;  their  churches  and  chapels  were 
violently  closed,  their  clergy  expelled,  and  their  children  given  to 
Protestant  guardians.    They  applied  to  the  king  for  protection,  and 
gave  a  large  sum  for  a  charter  of  graces,  which  would  secure  their 
persons,  property,  and  religion.     Charles  took  the  money,  but 
refused  the  graces,  instigated  by  Straffi3rd,  who  had  devised  apian 
for  rendering  his  master  absolutely  despotic  in  Ireland,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  his  becoming  supreme  in  England. 
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The  success  of  the  Scots  in  securing  their  national  relig^oo,  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  royal  power,  induced  many  of  the  Irish 
lords  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  similar  adyantagBs,  Acddent 
precipitated  an  outbreak ;  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  lands,  hastened  to  attack  the  settlers  that  occupied  them 
as  intruders,  and  they  sullied  their  cause  by  many  acts  of  violence, 
which  were  easily  exaggerated  by  persons  who  had  derived  mudi 
profit,  and  expected  more  from  the  trade  of  confiscation.  The  Bngliah 
House  of  Commons  regarded  the  Irish  as  a  degraded  and  oonquerod 
people ;  they  deemed  their  efibrts  acts  of  treason,  not  so  mocfa 
against  royal  power  as  English  supremacy,  while  the  difference 
of  religion  embittered  this  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  rendeiedt 
peaceM  termination  of  the  contest  hopeless.  It  was  studiously 
reported  that  Charles  himself  had  instigated  this  revolt  in  order  to 
obtain  unlimited  power  by  aid  of  the  Catholics ;  to  refiite  this 
suspicion,  he  iatrusted  the  conduct  of  Irish  afiairs  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament ;  and  that  body,  with  inconceivable  precipitation, 
resolved  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
Ireland ;  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  should  be  confiscated 
.to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  that  no  quarter  should  he 
given  to  the  insurgents  or  their  adherents.  These  ordinances  led 
to  a  civil  war,  whose  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words;  the  Irish 
Catholics,  after  having  gained  possession  ofnearly  the  entire  king' 
dom,  were  broken  into  parties  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  to 
the  common  enemy :  in  the  midst  of  this  disunion,  Cromwell  with 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  conquered  them  in  detail,  and  gave  their 
estates  to  his  victorious  followers.  The  new  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possession  after  the  restoration  of  Charies  H, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Irish  landowners  were  ledaced 
to  beggary. 

Charles  gained  little  by  sacrificing  the  Irish  to  the  parliament; 
finding  that  his  concessions  only  provoked  fresh  demands,  he 
attempted  to  arrest  five  of  the  leading  members  for  high  treason, 
but  the  popular  indignation  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  charge, 
and  soon  after  to  quit  the  capital.  Negotiations  were  tried  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  the  requisitions  of  the  ConmionSy 
if  granted,  would  have  destroyed  all  royal  authority,  and  Charies, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  caused  the  royal  standard  to  be  raised 
at  Nottingham.  War  immediately  commenced ;  it  was  conducted 
with  spirit,  and  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  king.  The  EngM 
parliament,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Charles,  entered  into  sn 
alliance  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1644,  a  Scotch  auxiliary  army,  commanded  by  Qenenl 
Leslie,  entered  England.  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  leader  in  tiw 
north,  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Leslie;  and  both  genezals 
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immediately  laid  siege  to  York.  Prince  Rupert,  the  son  of  the 
imfortunate  elector-palatine,  hasted  to  the  relief  of  this  important 
city,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle.  Fairfax  and  Leslie  retired  to  Marston  Moor,  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  Royalists,  who  were  urged  to  this  rash 
proceeding  by  the  fiery  Rupert.  Fifty  thousand  British  combatants 
eqgaged  on  this  occasion  in  mutual  slaughter ;  the  victory  was  long 
undecided ;  but  iBnally  the  skill  of  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell 
prevailed  over  the  rash  valour  of  Rupert,  and  the  Royalists  were 
signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  A 
second  defeat,  at  Newbury,  so  weakened  the  royal  cause,  that  the 
king  must  have  been  forced  to  immediate  submission  but  for  the 
divisions  that  arose  among  his  adversaries. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  had  combined  against 
the  Church  of  England  as  their  common  enemy ;  but  when  epis- 
copacy was  abolished  the  latter  saw  with  great  indignation  the 
Presbyterian  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
differing  from  the  papal  only  in  form,  the  power  being  lodged  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  instead  of  a  single  head.  The 
Presbyterians  had  the  majority  in  parliament,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  army  favoured  the  views  of  the  Independents,  which  were  also 
supported  by  some  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  house  of 
Commons.  A  law  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  prohibiting 
members  of  parliamant  from  holding  military  commissions,  gave 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents, 
especially  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
their  principal  leader.  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  parliamentarians,  principally  by  Cromwell's  prudence  and 
valour,  an  event  which  gave  so  much  strength  to  his  party,  that 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  feared  to 
accept  the  king's  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  contrary 
to  their  open  professions  and  secret  wishes.  Meanwhile  Charles, 
being  unable  to  keep  the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  hj8  Scottish  subjects ;  and  having  opened  negotiations,  with 
their  leader  through  the  French  ambassador,  ventured  on  the 
faith  of  uncertain  promises  to  present  himself  in  their  camp.  He 
had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  treated  as  a  prisoner,  while  all 
the  towns  and  fortresses  that  had  hitherto  supported  his  cause  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.     . 

The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  civil  dissensions  raged  with  more 
fiuy  than  ever.  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  each 
anxious  to  gain  the  king  over  to  their  side ;  and  the  former,  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  gained  possession  of  his  person.  Scarcely 
had  they  acquired  this  advantage,  when  the  discontent  of  the  army 
threatened  them  with  xmexpected  danger^  Cromwell  encouraged 
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the  soldiers  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  parliament,  and  hy  a  bold 
measure,  gave  fresh  confidence  to  his  party.     Comet  Joyce,  acting 
under  his  orders,  removed  the  king  from  Holmby  House,  and 
brought  him  to  the  army.    Cromwell  and  his  friends  made  such 
a  judicious  use  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained  that  the  Presbyterian 
party  soon  lost  all  their  influence.    The  behaviour  of  Charles  at 
this  cnsis,  was  very  injudicious ;  he  negotiated  with  both  parties^ 
and  by  his  obvious  insincerity  displeased  all.  Finally,  he  attempted 
to  escape ;  but,  seekmg  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  seued 
by  its  govenor,  Hammond,  and  from  that   moment   Cromwell 
became  the  master  of  his  fate.    Another  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  was  offered  to  the  king ;  the 
Scotch  took  up  arms  in  his  favour,  but  they  were  routed  by 
Cromwell  with  great  slaughter,  and  all  hopes  from  their  assistance 
destroyed.    But  the  parliament,  having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's 
ambition,  opened  negotiations  with  the  king  on  receiving  the  news 
of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest  of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated 
their  master  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  concluding  a  treaty. 
Unfortunately  he  hesitated,  and  delayed  the  arrangements  for  more 
than  three  months,  until  the  army  once  more  took  possession  of  his 
person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.    The  two  Houses,  indeed, 
voted  that  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds  for  settling; 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  but  two  days  afterwards  the  avenues  to 
the  House  of  Commons  were  beset  with   soldiers,  and  all  the 
members  supposed  favourable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from 
taking  their  seats.     In  this  diminished  House  the  resolutionfl 
leading  to  reconciliation  with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  pro- 
posals were  made  for  bringing  him  to  a  public  triaL    The  final 
resolution  for  impeaching  the  king  of  high  treason  before  a  coiiTt 
of  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  (January  2, 1649) ;  it  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Lords; 
but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and  the  court  regularly  con- 
stituted.   The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solenm  mockery ;  Charles 
vdth  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  upon  which  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove — what 
everybody  knew — ^that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  annj, 
which  his  judges  declared  to  be  Reason  against  the  people,  and  a 
crime  wortiiy  of  death.     Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of 
January;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  the  misguided  and 
unhappy  Charles  was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  the 
unaffected  sympathy  of  crowds  of  spectators. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed'by  the  usurpation  of  OromvoD, 
and  Great  Britain  was  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  galling  and 
severe  than  that  of  any  monarch  who  ever  swayed  its  sceptre. 
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Section  XI.    Formation  of  the  Statea-system  in  the 
Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe, 

The  revolutions  in  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the  progress  of 
the  Keformation  were  scarcely  less  important  than  those  in  central 
Europe.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  imited  by  the  treaty  of 
Calmar,  were  never  blended  into  a  uniform  government;  the 
Swedish  nobles  kept  their  country  in  continued  agitation ;  without 
severing  the  imion,  they  chose  administrators  to  the  kingdom  whose 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  merely  nominal.  Christian 
II.,  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolved  to  destroy  the  Swedish  inde- 
pendence ;  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the  battle  of  Bagesund, 
and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  at  Stockholm 
(a.  d.  1620).  A  few  days  after  this  solemnity  Christian  perfidiously 
violated  tiie  amnesty  he  had  published;  and,  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had 
deposed,  caused  ninety- four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  publicly 
executed.  This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution ;  Gustavus 
Vasa,  son  of  one  of  the  murdered  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains 
of  Dalecarlia,  and,  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province, 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Victory  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  he  finally  became  king  of  Sweden  (a.d.  1523). 
Christian  11.  was  deposed  by  the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred 
on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wandered  about  for  some  years,  vainly 
seeking  support,  but  was  finally  seized  by  his  subjects  and  throvTU 
into  prison,  where  he  ended  his  days.  The  Danish  monarchs, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their  pretensions  to  the  Swedish 
throne ;  but,  finding  that  their  efforts  only  exhausted  their  own 
resources,  they  recognised  the  independence  of  Sweden  by  the 
treaty  of  Stettin  (a.d.  1670). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  maintained, 
and  it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal 
constitution.  The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
senate,  composed  entirely  of  nobles,  seized  on  all  the  authority  of 
the  state;  the  national  assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked;  the 
elections  of  the  kings  were  confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and 
the  royal  power  was  restricted  by  capitulations,  which  the  senate 
prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their  accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  and  successor  of  the 
tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Keformation  were 
first  established  in  Denmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther*s 
disciples  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  openly 
professed  them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects,  and  sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughout  his 
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dominions.  Cliristian  IDL  completed  tlie  religious  refvolationrin 
a  general  assembly  of  tlie  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of 
episcopacy,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Homish  worship  (a.d.  1696). 
The  castles,  fortresses,  and  vast  domains  of  the  bishops  were  re- 
united to  the  crown ;  and  the  rest  of  their  revenues  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  Protestant  ministers,  the  purposes  of  general 
education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  From  Denmark  the  revolution 
extended  to  Norway;  and  about  the  same  time  this  kingdom, 
having  supported  the  deposed  Christian  IE.,  was  deprived  of  its  in- 
dependence and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern  Bovereigns 
by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  and  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
reforming  the  different  branches  of  the  administration.  In  Uf 
reign  the  Danes  first  directed  their  attention  to  the  Asiatic  trade, 
and  founded  an  East  India  Company ;  a  commercial  establishment 
was  formed  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Seyeral  laige 
manufactories  were  estabUshed,  and  many  cities  founded,  by  t2u< 
wise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious  patron  of  sdence  and 
literature.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars  against  Austria  and 
Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  restrictions  which  the 
nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to  any  want  of  talent 

Sweden,  from  having  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  its  fla^ 
cessful  rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow.  It  owed  this 
preponderance  to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period,  GostaviM 
Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After  Vasa  had  liberated  his  countiT 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  wise  government  justified 
the  choice  of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  tiie 
political  and  religious  reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the 
aristocratic  senate  he  introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  diffeient 
orders  of  the  state,  and,  by  his  influence  with  the  CommaoB, 
introduced  Lutheranism,  though  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  nobke. 
He  also  established  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown,  which 
was  extended  to  females  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Charles  IX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Vasa,  raised  Sweden  to  tiie 
summit  of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (i.B' 
1611),  he  gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Kussians  and  Polefl^ 
which  so  extended  his  fame  that  he  was  chosen,  as  we  have  aeen, 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  confederacy  against  the  houae  of 
Austria.  After  a  glorious  career  of  two  years  and  a  half  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lutzen :  but  the  victory  which  the  Swedes  won  after 
his  death  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skilful  arrangements.  The  war 
was  continued  imder  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  as  was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  against 
Denmark.  By  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d.  1645),  Sweden  obtained 
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tlie  firee  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  important 
islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  power,  especially  during  the  administration  of 
Frederick  William,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house. 
His  abilities  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Protestant  wars 
of  GFermany ;  and  he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  northern  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  portion  of  the  spoil. 
Russia,  which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  con- 
riderable  portion,  which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland. 
After  having  long  submitted  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols, 
the  grand-dukes  of  Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several 
small  principalities,  began  to  aspire  after  independence,  which  was 
achieved  by  Iwan  III.  This  able  ruler,  having  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  barbarians,  was  attacked  by  the  khan  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of  the  Mongols  was  deno- 
minated. Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  Iwan  sent  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  horde,  and  ruined  all  their 
establishments  on  the  Volga.  So  great  were  the  losses  of  the 
Mongols  that  the  Golden  Horde  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces  but 
a  few  feeble  tribes.  Iwan  IV.  laboured  to  civilise  the  empire 
acquired  by  the  valour  of  his  predecessors;  he  invited  artisans 
hdn.  England  and  Germany,  established  a  printing  press  at  Moscow, 
and  raiaed  the  standing  army  of  the  Strelitzes  to  curb  his  turbulent 
nobles.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered  and  annexed 
to  the  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  reduction  of  that 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  his  son  F6dor  (a.d.  1587),  who 
founded  the  city  of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  F^dor  without  any  issue  (a.d.  1508),  Russia 
was  involved  in  a  series  of  calamitous  civil  wars,  which  ended  in 
the  elevation  of  Michael  Fedrowetsch  to  the  crown.  He  found  his 
dominions  exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure 
peace  firom  Sweden  and  Poland,  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable 
provinces  (a.d.  1634). 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons  Poland  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  northern  powers.  The  Reformation  was  favoured  by 
Sig^smond  Augustus  H.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  want  of 
a  middle  order  of  society,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish 
miaerj,  prevented  evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in 
the  country  and  producing  the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from 
them  in  other  states.  When  the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons 
became  extinct^  on  the  death  of  Sigismond  (a.d.  1572),  the  throne 
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of  Poland  became  elective  without  any  restrictions^^  and  the  right 
of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in  arms  to  choose  a 
sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally  marked  with  violence 
and  bloodshed;  but,  though  the  nobles  were  divided  among 
themselves,  they  readily  united  to  restrict  the  royal  authority; 
every  sovereign,  on  his  accession,  was  obliged  to  sign  certion 
capitulations,  which  greatly  limited  his  rule,  and  secured  the  chief 
powers  of  the  state  to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution, 
Poland  was  internally  weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its 
monarchs  still  distinguished  themselves  by  foreign  conquestB, 
especially  Yladislaus  IV.,  who  wrested  the  duchy  of  Smolensko 
from  Kussia. 

Section  Xn.    Progress  of  the  Turkish  Power  in  JEurope. 

The  successors  of  Mohanmied  11.  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and,  for  nearly  a 
century,  were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  Bayezfd  IL  subdued 
Bessarabia  and  acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.  He 
was  forced  to  resign  the  throne  by  his  son  Selim  (a.d.  1510),  and 
was  murdered  in  prison.  Selim  I.,  sumamed  Gavtiz,  or  the 
Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  throne  he  had  so  criminaUj 
gained  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with  the  other  members  oi 
his  family.  Having  triumphed  over  these  competitors,  he  tamed 
his  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  oyer 
Ismael  Sofi[  at  Tabrfz  (a.d.  1514).  In  consequence  of  this  and 
other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  several  other  provinces  beyond  tiie 
Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Mameluke 
sultans  of  Egypt  having  assisted  the  Persians  in  this  war,  Selim 
led  an  army  into  Syria,  and  encountered  Sultan  Gaurf  near  Aleppo. 
After  a  sanguinary  engagement,  the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  and 
their  leader  slain,  upon  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to 
the  Turks.  This  success  opened  the  way  for  invading  Egypt: 
Tiiman  Bey,  who  had  been  elected  sultan  in  place  of  Qaiaif 
assembled  the  remnants  of  the  Mamelukes  tmder  the  waUs  of 
Cairo,  and,  having  procured  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Arabs^ 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  Selim  advanced  steadily,  and 
attacked  the  hostile  camp.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  the  superior  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  serrod 
principally  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the  fkte  of  the  day,  and 
Tiimdn  Bey,  after  having  done  everything  that  could  be  expected 
from  an  able  officer  and  a  brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Cairo 
(a.d.  1517).  Selim  stormed  the  city ;  but  Tiim^,  not  yet  die* 
heartened,  fled  across  the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  onoe 
more  collected  an  army.  The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and 
1  See  p.  183. 
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forced  him  to  a  final  engagei^ient,  in  which  the  Mamelukes  were 
utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan  taken  prisoner.  Selim 
was  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but  his  officers,  who 
feared  and  envied  Tiiman,  persuaded  him  that  such  clemency 
might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
dominions,  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  was  hanged  at  the  principal 
gate  of  Cairo. 

Soleyman,  usually  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his 
father  Selim,  and,  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  Hungary,  during  the  reign  of  Matthew  Corvinus, 
had  become  a  powerful  and  flourishing  kingdom.  Inspired  by  the 
example  of  his  father,  the  renowned  Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested 
Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  and  maintained  his  supremacy  over 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  during  the  reigns  of 
his  indolent  successors,  Uladislaus  II.  and  IjOuIs,  who  were  also 
kings  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  factions  and  ravaged 
by  the  Turks.  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Louis 
and  the  weakness  of  Hungary  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured  with  little  difficulty  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
justly  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  (a.d.  1521). 
Inspired  by  his  first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack ;  having 
traversed  the  Danube  and  the  Drave  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  he  encountered  the  Christians  in  the  field  of  Moha^z, 
and  gained  over  them  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  that  the 
Turks  ever  won  (a  d.  1526).  King  Louis,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the  entire 
country  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders;  but  Soleyman, 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves  to  Constantinople. 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks 
during  the  Hungarian  war.  .Rhodes,  the  seat  of  the  heroic 
knights  of  St.  John,  was  besieged  by  Soleyman's  vizier.  All  the 
arts  of  assault  and  defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human 
ingenuity  were  used  in  this  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  five 
months.  The  assailants  and  the  garrison  fought  with  such  fury, 
that  it  seemed  a  contest  rather  for  the  empire  of  the  world  than 
the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  sultan  himself  came  in  person 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  while  the  knights  were 
not  only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers  but  expovsed  to  the 
open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their  re- 
sistance until  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the 
overwhelming  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  when  they  surrendered 
on  honourable  conditions  j  and  on  Christmas-day  (a.d,  1522) 
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Soleyman  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  what  had  been  a  city, 
but  was  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  claimed  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  received  quiet  possession  of  the  latter 
kingdom;  but  the  Hungarians  chose  for  their  sovereign  John 
Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of  Transylvania.  Zapolya,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  resist  the  power  of  Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  Turks.  Soleyman  marched  in  person  to  his  aid,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  expelling  the  Austrians  from  Hungary,  pursued 
them  into  their  own  country  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  (a.d.  1629). 
He  failed  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after 
having  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
tried  to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes 
against  them,  but  found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  would  prevent  nny  cordial  union.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  check  the  growth  of  their  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  Khair-ed-din,^  or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate 
whom  Soleyman  had  taken  into  his  service,  captured  Tunis  and 
Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force.  Charles 
took  advantage  of  Soley man's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
pashalick  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians  to  invade  Africa,  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  Tunis.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious 
from  Asia,  was  so  enraged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he  resolved 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence  of  a  Venetian 
captain  turned  the  wrath  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of 
Venice;  he  attacked  two  Turkish  galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some 
mistake  about  their  signals,  and,  satisfaction  being  refused, 
Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  West,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect 
the  enlargement  of  his  Eastern  dominions.  His  generals  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals,  issuing  from  the 
Red  Sea,  attacked,  but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions 
in  India.  In  the  meantime  the  Venetian  senate  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  PaulUL; 
their  united  navies  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Doria,  but  his  success  was  far  from  according  with  the 
expectations  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The  war,  however,  led 
to  no  decisive  result  j  it  was  suspended  by  occasional  truces, 
during  which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  his 
Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a 

*  Khair-ed-din  signifies  *lhe  of  the  Christians  was  named  Barbu- 
goodness  of  the  faith.*    This  terror      rossa,  on  account  of  his  '  red  beard.' 
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settlement  in  the  island  of  Malta ;  they  directed  their  attention  to 
naval  affairs,  and  inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Turks  by  sea. 
Soleyman,  roused  by  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  resolved  that 
Malta  should  share  the  fate  of  lihodes,  and  collected  all  his  forces 
for  the  siege  (a.d.  lodo).  The  knights  maintained  their  character 
for  obstinate  valour  with  more  success  than  on  the  former 
occasion ;  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  for  five  months,  the  Turks 
were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand  men 
and  all  their  artillery.  Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by 
completing  the  conquest  of  Hungary,  but,  while  besieging  Sigeth, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  produced  by  old  age  and  fatigue  (a.d. 
1566),  after  having  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  its  greatness. 

Selim  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  the  Germans 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he 
took  the  important  island  of  Cyprus  (a.d.  1671).  But  while  the 
Turkish  army  was  thus  engaged,  their  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  by  the  allied  Venetian,  imperial,  and  papal 
navy.  The  aUiea  neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  Selim 
floon  I'epaired  his  losses.  But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usual 
indolence  of  oriental  sovereigns;  his  successors  followed  his 
example,  and  the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The 
Austnan  rulers  became  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  harsh  measures, 
and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  full  security  for  their  political  and 
zeligious  liberties  at  the  diet  of  Presburg;  Hungary  was  thenceforth 
united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war  directly  resulting  from  the 
Reformation  happily  terminated. 

Section  Xni.    History  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  convinced  the  rulers  of 
the  Romish  Church  that  their  ecclesiastical  power  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  old  machinery  which  had  previously  kept 
Christendom  in  subjection;  they  eagerly  sought  for  some  new 
engine  of  dominion,  and  found  one  of  great  promise  in  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 

The  monastic  orders  arose  in  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance ; 
their  privileges  were  ratified  by  silent  prescription,  and  had,  in  the 
course  of  time  accommodated  themselves  in  some  degree  to  existing 
institutions.  But  Jesuitism  appeared  in  an  age  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, when  men  were  able  and  willing  to  criticise  its  nature  and 
tendency;  not  only  Protestants  but  Roman  Catholics  saw  the 
danger  of  establishing  papal  garrisons  throughout  Europe,  and 
sanctioning  an  institution  which  must  necessarily  be  the  rival  of 
civil  government.    Bishops  and  parliaments  protested  against  the 

t2 
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admission  of  the  order  into  their  dioceses  and  states ; — ^trae^  the 
constitution  of  the  other  orders  was  equally  adverse  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  the  church ;  but  men  will  submit  to  an  old  abuse 
who  will  not  endure  a  new  one :  and,  besides,  the  weapons  of  the 
preaching  friars  were  antiquated  and  rusty ;  their  tactics  belonged 
to  a  former  age,  while  the  Jesuits  possessed  arms  of  the  newest 
pattern,  and  discipline  superior  to  any  yet  practised.  The  Domini- 
cans, Cordeliers,  Augustinians,  &c.,  had  motives  equally  powerful 
to  oppose  the  Jesuits:  they  saw  with  indignation,  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  the  gains  of  the  monastic  orders  began  to  be 
restricted,  a  fresh  ho»t  of  claimants  demanding  to  share  in  them; 
and  they  had  the  art  to  concentrate  against  these  new  rivals  all 
the  jealousy  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  generally  and 
justly  felt  against  all  the  bodies  of  the  papal  militia. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  a  gentleman  of  Biscay;  he 
entered  the  army,  and  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  stone  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna  (a.d.  1521) ;  the  leg  was  set  by  an  unskilful  sui^geon, 
and  threatened  to  produce  personal  deformity,  to  prevent  which, 
Loyola,  who  was  rather  vain  of  his  person,  had  the  courageous 
weakness  to  cause  the  leg  to  be  broken  and  set  a  second  time.  The 
operation  failed,  and  he  continued  lame  for  Hfe.  While  confined 
to  his  bed,  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with  some  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry  so  popular  in  Spain  before  the  publication  of  Don 
Quixote ;  none  could  be  found  in  the  house,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  work  called  The  Flowers  of  Sanctity ^  which  contained 
the  miraculous  histories  of  St  Anthony,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Dominic. 
The  perusal  of  this  volume,  which,  we  may  remark,  is  still  popular 
in  Spain,  inspired  him  with  visions  of  spiritual  chivalry  quite  as 
romantic  as  those  that  guided  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  and,  in  some 
respects,  of  the  same  nature.  He  declared  himself  the  knight  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and,  to  do  all  things  in  proper  order,  proceeded  to 
keep  his  vigil  of  arms  in  the  monastery  of  Montserrat.  On  his 
road  he  met  a  Moor,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  sharp  controversy 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but  the  Mussulman  was  a  better 
logician  than  the  enthusiast,  and  Ignatius,  completely  silenced, 
turned  off  the  road  to  conceal  his  indignation.  Immediately  after* 
wards,  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  having  permitted  a 
blasphemer  to  escape ;  he  turned  back,  and,  coming  to  a  place  where 
two  roads  met,  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  mule,  that 
Providence  might  determine  whether  he  should  slay  the  Mussulman 
or  not.  Luckily  the  mule  turned  into  a  different  road  from  that 
which  the  Moor  had  taken,  and  this  event  is  recorded  among  the 
miracles  of  St.  Ignatius.  Having  performed  his  vigil,  he  consecrated 
his  weapons  to  the  Virgin,  and  coveiing  himself  with  rags,  undertook 
various  pilgrimages;  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Jerusalem. 
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Soon  after  His  return  he  published  a  work  entitled  Spiritual 
ExerciseSj  so  full  of  absurdity  that  one  of  the  few  blunders  committed 
by  the  Jesuits  was  that  they  did  not  allow  it  to  sink  quietly  into 
obliyion,  but  recommended  its  perusal,  and  used  every  effort  to  give 
it  general  circulation.  Since  the  revival  of  the  order,  the  Exercises 
of  Loyola  have  been  withdrawn,  and  in  their  stead  the  Jesuits  have 
generally  recommended  a  work  of  far  superior  merit,  the  treatise 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  Though  tinged 
with  the  spirit  of  monasticism,  the  treatise  of  K^npis  is  equally 
valued  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  for  the  depth  of  its  piety  and 
the  purity  of  its  devotion. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  Loyola  was  seized  with  the  ambition  of 
becoming  a  celebrated  preacher;  his  ignorance,  however,  was  a 
formidable  obstacle,  and,  to  overcome  this,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
lie  went  to  school,  and  began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  But 
learning  was  a  work  of  time,  and  Loyola  could  not  wait ;  he  began 
to  teach  while  yet  a  scholar,  and  his  singular  sermons  attracted 
crowds  of  auditors.  The  Inquisition  took  alarm  at  the  novelty, 
and  Ignatius,  after  having  been  frequently  imprisoned  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Dominic,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Spain,  and  went  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

In  Paris  Loyola  made  converts,  or  rather  disciples,  of  six  of  his 
fellow  pupils ; — Francis  Xavier,  subsequently  canonized  as  a  saint 
and  designated  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies ;  Laines,  the  successor 
of  Loyola  in  the  presidency  of  the  order ;  Salmeron,  whose  writings 
liave  been  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition  as  heretical ;  Bobadilla, 
Bodriguez,  and  Lefebvre,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  fana- 
ticism and  credulity.  The  first  project  of  this  infant  society  was 
•nfficiently  extravagant ;  it  was  forthwith  to  undertake  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  Turks,  and  they  plighted  their  faith  to  make  the 
effi^rt  in  a  chapel  at  Montmartre,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August, 
1554. 

From  Paris  Loyola  proceeded  to  Rome,  preaching  at  every 
fitvourable  opportunity  on  the  road,  making  few  converts  and  many 
'  enemies.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  the  pope,  and  submitted 
to  him  his  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  new  religious  society.  Paul 
HL  saw  at  a  glance  the  advantages  which  the  Holy  See  would  derive 
£rom  such  an  institution,  and  he  legally  established  the  society  by 
a  bull  dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540.  Loyola  was  nominally 
employed  to  prepare  the  rules  of  the  order ;  but  the  task  really 
devolved  upon  Laines  and  Salmeron,  men  of  superior  talents,  who 
.  were  able  to  arrange  the  materials  collected  at  hazard  by  fanaticism 
into  an  orderly  and  permanent  code. 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  is  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  order  he  founded;    but  our  readers   would  derive  neither 
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pleasure  nor  profit  from  a  recital  of  his  pretended  mirades  and 
absurd  visions.    He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  on  the  last  day 
of  July,  1556,  and  his  memory  has  been  ever  since  the  theme  of 
extravagant  eulogy  and  equally  extravagant  satire.     His  diadplee 
have  made  him  a  saint,   which,  of  course,  was  easy  enough; 
but  they  also  wish  to  make  him  a  great  man,  which  is  quite  a 
different  matter.     He  was  merely  a  visionary  enthusiast,  whose  zeal 
was  wasted,  until  it  was  secretly  directed  by  more  powerful  minds. 
The  biography  of  Loyola  has  employed  the  pens  of  more  than 
thirty  different  authors,  and  no  one  of  them  has  attributed  to 
Loyola  a  sentiment  or  expression  manifesting  superior  acuteneas 
or  intelligence.     Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  the  lives  of  Loyola  are, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  them  without  perceiving  that  the 
imfortunate  man  was  the  dupe  of  some  crafty  and  designing  persona, 
who  moulded  and  directed  his  enthusiasm  to  forward  their  own 
purposes.     From  the  very  outset  Laines  gave  to  the  new  order  the 
form  and  consistency  of  a  political  association.    The  court  of  Rome 
secretly  watched  its  growth,  ready  to  disavow  the  experiment  if  ^ 
failed,  and  to  adopt  it  if  it  succeeded.    Nor  was  this  cautious 
policy  quite  abandoned  during  the  whole  period  of  Jesuit  history; 
the  order  bore  the  blame  of  every  defeat,  and  the  Papal  See  profited 
by  every  triumph.     The  Jesuits  felt  the  disadvantage  of  such  a 
position,  and  more  than  once  assumed  an  attitude  which  made 
them  virtual  masters  of  the  papacy.     On  such  occasions  the  popes 
complained  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  in  very  angry  terms, 
and  Clement  XI.  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Jesuits  were 
perilous  servants  and  tyrannical  masters. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  Jesuit 
constitution  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  long  before 
established  in  the  orders  founded  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic; 
but  there  were  some  points  of  difference,  which  it  is  material  to 
notice.  The  superiors  of  the  Mendicant  orders  possessed  aveiy 
limited  authority ;  the  power  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  was 
unlimited ;  he  had  not  to  consult  chapter,  preceptory,  or  congregation, 
and  there  was  no  one  who  could  of  right  claim  admission  to  his 
councils.  He  had,  moreover,  the  power  of  dismissing  from  the 
order  any  members  who  were  unfit  to  support  its  interests ;  and, 
finally,  he  could  dispense  with  the  long  and  fatiguing  ritual,  the 
repetitions  of  masses,  rosaries,  and  legends,  imposed  upon  the  other 
monastic  orders.  The  Jesuits  were  encouraged  to  undertake  any 
employment  for  which  their  tastes  and  talents  were  suited ;  they 
were  exhorted  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  theur  body 
contained  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  literature  and  philo- 
sophy during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  these 
advantages,  great  as  they  were,  did  not  give  the  Jesuits  so  complete 
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a  superiority  as  they  derived  from  their  successful  superintendence 
of  the  instruction  of  youth.  Their  schools,  gratuitously  open  to 
all,  afforded  an  education  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  universities  of  Fnmce,  Spain,  or  Catholic  Germany  j 
and  the  influence  which  they  acquired  by  these  means  was  honour- 
ably won,  though  it  was  sometimes  unfairly  exercised.  Not  less 
creditable  to  them  was  their  rule  prohibiting:  the  acceptance  of 
fees  for  the  performance  of  religious  offices.  We  find  in  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent  that  several  bishops  declaimed  with  great 
vigour  on  the  scandal  of  making  baptisms,  marriages,  masses,  and 
burials,  matters  of  traffic,  and  nearly  all  who  were  present  lamented 
the  abuse ;  but  no  remedy  was  devi^^ed. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  asserted  that  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  performance  of  religious  offices  were  not 
disinterested  acts  of  benevolence,  but  were  artful  means  for 
obtaining  political  influence.  There  was  truth  in  the  accusation, 
but  the  same  means  could  have  been  equally  employed  by  their 
adversaries ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit  to  the  bishop 
of  Salamanca,  *Go  and  do  thou  likewise,'  is  a  very  conclusive 
defence.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Offices  of  the  Church  has  been  long  a  subject  of  contention 
between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  in  most  Catholic  countries. 
The  parochial  clergy  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Ireland  com- 
plain that  their  influence  over  their  flocks  is  weakened 'by  the 
interference  of  monks  and  friars,  who  acquire  great  power  by  the 
Ikmily  secreta  revealed  to  them  in  confession.  The  Jesuits  knew 
that  such  secrets  were  more  valuable  than  money,  nnd  it  was  to 
obtain  the  monopoly  of  such  a  formidable  source  of  influence  that 
they  tendered  their  gratuitous  services  on  all  occasions. 

The  last  difference  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  monastic 
orders  was  the  vow  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  pope.  This 
iBCured  them  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  although  the  pontiffs 
•ome  times  found  that  there  was  a  reservation  in  the  promised 
•Uegiance  which  greatly  diminished  its  value. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  object  of 
Jesuit  institution  was  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  and  realise,  if  possible,  Hildebrand's  great  scheme  of  a 
European  theocracy.  Had  such  a  society  existed  in  the  time  of 
Chregory  VH.,  it  is  possible  that  the  project  of  that  eminent  pontiff 
might  have  succeeded;  but  the  Jesuits  came  too  late,  and  the 
Idstory  of  their  struggles  is  a  powerful  example  of  the  inutility  of 
all  efforts  to  defend  worn-out  institutions  against  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  advancing  intelligence. 

Jesuitism,  lilie  the  infant  Hercules,  had  to  contend  with  serpents 
in  its  cradle.    The  secular  clergy  of  Italy,  the  monastic  bodies, 
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and  the  imiversities,  combined  to  strangple  tlie  rising  society,  and 
the  first  college  which  they  established  at  Padua  became  the  sabject 
of  a  lawsuit  before  the  senate  of  Venice.  Loyola  appealed  inyain 
to  the  zeal  and  justice  of  the  Venetian  senators;  his  coadjutor, 
Laines,  showed  more  tact— he  administered  a  bribe  to  the  doge's 
mistress ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Jesuits  retained  their  college, 
and  a  rich  priory  besides,  to  which  their  claim  was  more  than 
questionable.  Charles  V.  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  en- 
courage or  to  oppose  the  order,  but  after  his  resignation  the 
Jesuits  applied  to  Francis  de  Borgia,  one  of  the  illegitimate 
descendants  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  risen  to  the  high 
dignity  of  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  This  nobleman,  equally  ignorant 
and  credulous,  agreed  to  become  a  Jesuit  himself,  and  he  ranks  as 
a  saint  next  to  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Dominicans  were  furious; 
they  stigmatised  the  Jesuits  as  the  precursors  of  Antichiist,  they 
dedared  that  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola  were  a  mass  of 
indecency  and  impiety ;  but  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  tiie 
pope  and  the  Spanish  nation  ranged  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 
The  king  of  Portugal  invited  the  Jesuits  to  his  dominions,  and  he 
opened  to  them  the  career  in  which  they  merited  and  acquired 
most  fame,  by  soliciting  Loyola  to  nominate  missionaries  to  all  the 
heathen  countries  which  had  been  opened  to  Europe  by  Porta- 
guese  enterprise. 

The  JUstory  of  St,  Francis  Xavier  has  been  written  by  John 
Dryden  and  John  Wesley.  Neither  has  fairly  appreciated  his 
character ;  in  their  admiration  of  his  ardent  zeal  they  slur  over  his 
fanaticism,  his  founding  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,  his  preaching  a 
crusade  with  all  the  energy  of  St.  Bernard,  and  with  the  same  evil 
fortune.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  subsequently  took  up  their  abode 
among  the  people  they  designed  to  convert,  studied  their  language 
and  laws,  and  investigated  the  nature  of  the  religion  against  whidi 
they  were  to  preach,  as  well  as  that  which  they  were  to  recommend. 
In  Paraguay  they  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
formed  colonies  to  teach  the  Indians  the  arts  of  civilised  life ;  and 
the  influence  which  they  acquired  over  these  simple  tribes  was  the 
most  legitimate  species  of  power,  for  it  was  founded  on  experienced 
benefits. 

But  the  missionary  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Asia  and'Afiica 
were  designed  in  no  small  degree  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
order  in  Europe,  and  hence  studied  exaggerations  of  their  success 
were  circulated  with  gi  eat  zeal  and  industry.  When  we  sit  down 
coolly  to  examine  the  account  of  their  conversions,  we  find  the  state- 
ments of  numbers  vague  and  dubious,  and  in  almost  every  certain 
case  the  amount  of  the  change  appears  to  be  that  a  few  barbarians 
exchanged  unmeaning  ceremonies  for  an  unintelligible  rituaL 
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It  was  chiefly,  lioweTer,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Jesuit 
Inissions  that  the  opposition  made  to  them  in  Boman  Catholic 
comitries  was  relaxed ;  Laines,  their  second  general,  fostered  the 
delusion,  and  persuaded  many  able  men  that  missionaries  of  the 
order  would  be  just  as  successful  with  Protestants  as  they  had  been 
with  the  heathen.  *  The  Dominicans/  said  one  of  his  partisans, 
' are  wolves  who,  with  their  Inquisition,  destroy  stragglers;  the 
Jesuits  are  trained  dogs  who  will  lead  them  back  to  the  fold.'  In 
an  evil  hour  for  the  oi-der  the  popes  gave  credence  to  the  boast, 
and  employed  Jesuits  almost  exclusively  as  their  emissaries,  not 
only  in  Protestant  countries,  but  in  Catholic  courts  whose  adhesion 
to  the  papacy  was  suspicious.  We  say  that  this  was  unfortunate 
lor  the  order,  because  it  had  to  bear  exclusively  the  blame  of  all 
the  plots  and  conspiracies  devised  by  all  the  bigots  of  the  Homish 
Church, — popes,  kings,  and  monks  included. 

The  fear  inspired  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  must  be  borne 
in  mind  whenever  the  policy  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  the 
Romanists  in  England  and  other  Protestant  countries,  at  the 
1>eginmng  of  the  last  century,  is  examined.  When  even  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France  showed  signs  of  alarm  at  the  new  form  assumed 
Vy  Popery,  it  would,  assuredly,  be  strange  if  Protestant  powers 
Jieglected  to  take  measures  of  precaution,  or  refused  to  see  the 
approach  of  danger.  Doctrines  subversive  of  civil  liberty,  of 
Intimate  government,  and  even  of  social  order,  were  promulgated 
q^tematically  and  pertinaciously ;  they  were  so  blended  and  con- 
founded with  other  doctrines  universally  received  by  the  Homish 
Church  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  separation ;  and 
Protestants  were  compelled,  for  their  own  security,  to  exclude 
Pomanists  from  power  altogether. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  enter  on  a  full 
liistoiy  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  but  there  are  three  whose  great 
importance  merits  our  attention :  these  are  Paraguay,  Japan,  and 
China.  It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
iiiat  the  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  Paraguay,  one  of 
fhe  most  fertile  countries  in  South  America.  They  found  the, 
inhabitants  strangers  to  the  arts  of  social  life,  deriving  a  precarious 
aabsistence  from  hunting  and  fishing,  and  hardly  acquainted  with 
the  first  principles  of  government.  The  Jesuits  instructed  and 
civilised  these  savages.  They  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
domesticate  animals,  live  in  villages,  and  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
ef  order  and  tranquillity.  But  this  meritorious  conduct  was  desisfned 
to  establish  the  independent  sway  of  the  society;  they  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlers,  which  has  not  yet  been  effaced;  and  they 
prohibited  private  traders  from  entering  the  territories  under  their 
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jurisdiction.  They  would  not  permit  the  Indians  to  leam  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  languages,  but  selected  one  of  the  South 
American  dialects,  which  they  laboured  to  make  the  uniyeFBal 
language  throughout  their  dominions.  They  even  levied  annies^ 
taught  their  subjects  the  use  of  fire-arms,  formed  them  into 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  provided  a  regular  train  of 
artillery,  and  magazines  well  stored  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war. 

It  was  long  believed  by  some  sentimental  people  that  the  JesuitB 
took  all  these  precautions  that  they  might  protect  the  innocent 
Indians  from  the  contagion  of  European  vices,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  to  represent  Paraguay  as  a  paradise  of  Arcadian  simplicity; 
indeed,  this  amiable  delusion  is  not  unfrequently  repeated  hj 
writers  of  modem  times ;  but  the  truth  was  manifested  when  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  resumed  their  authority  over  these 
districts. 

The  Indians  were  instructed  up  to  the  point  when  t^ey  becinw 
valuable  slaves,  and  there  their  education  terminated.  They  were 
held  in  a  state  of  degrading  thraldom,  not  the  less  oppressive  be- 
cause it  was  supported  by  moral  influences  rather  than  pbyrical 
force  J  and  all  the  profits  of  their  toil,  beyond  what  was  necesaaiy 
to  support  existence,  went  to  sweU  the  treasury  of  their  task- 
masters. 

"When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  in  1760,  the  evil  influence  of 
their  instructions  was  fatally  manifested ;  the  jealous  hatred ^of  the 
Europeans  which  they  had  sedulously  inculcated,  led  the  Indians 
to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  they  were  not 
reduced  until  a  destructive  war  had  swept  away  half  of  the  popn- 
lation  of  the  country.  The  principles  of  the  Jesuits  are  still  main- 
tained to  a  great  extent  in  Paraguay,  and  all  intercourse  between 
that  rich  territory  and  the  surrounding  districts  is  strictly  po- 
hibited. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  Japanese  missiona,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  that  of  India,  where  first  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  was  established. 
Xavier,  who  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies^ 
established  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,  in  pursuance  of  the  principle 
stated  by  Gemon,  in  his  apology  for  his  order :  *  Inasmuch  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  institute  and  their  fourth  vow  it  belongs  to  the 
Jesuits  to  exercise  the  office  and  function  of  inquisitors  in  countries 
where  no  Inquisition  is  established.'  The  Jesuits  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  organisation  of  the  tribunal  at  Goa ;  it  soon  became 
the  scourge  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  and  it> 
horrors  have  been  established  by  incontrovertible  testimony, 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Japan  by  Xavier  (a.iIi 
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we  have  already  seen  how  carefully  the  Jesuits  laboured  to 
sxclusive  possession  of  this  mission,  for  they  hoped  that  it 
become  as  profitable  to  them  as  Paraguay.  Unfortunately 
tgan  their  political  intrigues  before  they  had  a  sufficient 
r  of  converts,  and  manifested  an  intolerant  spirit  which  pro- 
tihe  animosity  of  princes  and  people  ;  and  provoked  a  perse- 
irhich  annihilated  the  infant  church.  In  a.d.  1690  twenty 
id  Christians  were  massacred,  in  1638  thirty-seven  thou- 
lore  shared  the  same  fate,  and  since  that  time  till  very 
r  all  Christians  were  carefully  excluded  from  the  island ; 
bd  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
I  port.  But  in  the  year  1858  the  Tycoon  accepted  presents 
A  queen,  and  permitted  Lord  Elgin  to  visit  the  country  to 
te  a  commercial  treaty.  Such  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
it  was  unpopular  with  a  large  body  of  the  Japanese  nobles, 
lUgh  we  have  since  been  compelled  to  use  force  to  secure 
onuance,  and  to  protect  our  countrymen  who  have  been  led 
» settle  there,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Japanese 
kes  will  eventually  see  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from 
•n  commerce,  and  that  a  trade  will  be  established  which 
fxrofitable  to  both  nations. 

Jesuits  too  introduced  Christianity  into  China.  Kuggiero 
3ci  entered  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  Buddhist  priests, 
ft  the  respect  of  the  Chinese  by  their  skill  in  various  branches 
nee.  Kicci  penetrated  to  Pekin  (a.d.  1601),  and  made 
converts,  several  of  whom  were  persons  of  high  distinction. 
bsr  his  death  a  fierce  persecution  was  raised  against  the 
me  (a.d.  1615)  ;  the  missionaries  were  either  banished  to 
or  forced  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  houses  of  their  con- 
Sat  they  recovered  their  lost  favour  by  offering  to  support  the 
ft  government  against  the  invasion  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars, 
tg  to  send  auxiliaries  and  gunners  from  Macao  to  direct 
perial  artillery,   and  instruct   the   Chinese   in  European 

ft  Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  gained  even  greater  influence 
ft  first  Tartar  emperor  than  Ricci  had  enjoyed  under  the 
Ig  dynasty.  But  after  the  accession  of  Kang-he  the  fire  of 
lion,  nourished  by  jealousy  and  national  antipathy,  raged 
(iously  (a.d.  1664).  The  missionaries  had  to  suffer  cruel 
pi  and  imprisonments ;  some  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
Others  were  sent  to  Canton.  Seven  years  afterwards  the 
don  so  far  abated  that  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return 
ehurches. 

\mtf  the  head  of  the  mission,  won  the  emperor^s  confidence 
Ig  the  Chinese  instructions  in  the  art  of  cannon-founding, 
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and  gained  such  an  ascendency  that  lie  procured  permisdon  for  tlie 
establishment  of  all  t'  e  missions  which  might  be  required.  But 
Verbiest  gave  the  fatal  example  of  mingling  religion  with  political 
intrigues,  and  seeking  to  extend  the  faith  by  means  of  questionable 
purity.  A  greater  error  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  their  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  nominal  conversions ;  of  the  thousands  who  were 
baptized  very  few  indeed  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  Christian 
truth^  and  still  fewer  had  learned  to  feel  its  influence  over  the 
heart  and  the  affections.  But  worse  remains  to  be  told  ;  Bicci  had 
carried  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  a  criminal  length ;  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Chinese,  he  joined  in  the  praises  of  the  Coofiician 
system,  and  tolerated  several  of  its  idolatrous  practices ;  he  per- 
mitted his  servants  to  worship  their  ancestors,  and  had  no  objection 
that  the  men  of  letters  who  became  Christians  should  continue  to 
perform  the  customary  prostrations  in  honour  of  their  patron  sage 
Confucius. 

Longobardi,  the  successor  of  Ricci,  was  less  compliant;  lie 
strictly  prohibited  all  idolatrous  rites ;  and  this  produced  such  t 
schism  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  matter  to 
Borne.  After  long  debates  and  inconsistent  decisions^  the  papal 
court  finally  decided  against  permitting  the  use  of  the  idolatrous 
rites ;  but  the  Jeeuits  refused  to  obey  the  bull,  and  they  proeoied 
an  edict  from  the  emperor  requiring  every  missionary  who  entered 
the  empire  to  promise  that  he  would  preach  the  same  doctrinw 
which  Kicci  had  taught,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  China. 
But  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  now  become  alarming  to  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  they  had  acquired  a  complete  mastery  ovff 
the  minds  of  their  convei*ts,  and  they  frequently  exercised  this 
authority  to  control  and  direct  civil  affairs. 

Edicts  were  frequently  issued  to  restrain  the  promulgation  d 
Christianity,  and  the  princes  in  whom  the  Jesuits  trusted  for  pro- 
tection abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  Emperor  Keen 
Lung  proved  a  bitter  persecutor,  and  under  his  diiectioK  the 
Chinese  magistrates  began  to  accuse  and  pimish  Christians  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  inquisitors  (a.d.  174C) ;  the  numbers  of  the 
Christians  rapidly  decreased  ;  some  were  martyred,  many  aposta- 
tized, and  even  those  who  adhered  to  the  faith  deemed  itnecessaiy 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  idolatry. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Bomish  Church  in  China ;  they  had  served  as  painters,  mathemft- 
ticians,  and  mechanics,  at  court,  and  had  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  grandees  by  their  superior  intelligence.  They 
were  removed  from  the  sphere  of  their  labours  just  when  thdr 
intrigues  had  excited  jealousy,  without  producing  any  advantage 
to  their  cause.    Though  there  are  still  Bomish  missions  in  Chim^ 
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tiieir  chuTclies  continue  to  decline,  and  those  who  profess  the  faith 
continue  to  be  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  government. 

The  political  intrigues  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  engaged  in 
every  European  country,  and  their  incessant  efforts  to  wrest  eccle- 
siastical power  from  the  national  hierarchies,  eventually  proved 
their  ruin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detei-mine  whether  they  were 
guilty  of  all  or  any  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  j  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  they  were  accused  either  of  suggesting  or 
participating  in  every  political  crime  which  attracted  attention 
during  the  two  centuries  of  their  existence.  The  most  fatal  in- 
trigue in  which  they  engaged  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
administration  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal  in  Portugal.  Their  efforts 
were  detected  and  defeated,  but  immediately  after  an  attempt  was 
made  to  murder  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  Jesuits  were  uni- 
yersally  accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassins.  Their  complicity 
indeed  was  never  fully  proved,  but  it  was  generally  believed ;  and 
such  an  outcry  was  raised  against  them  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  that  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  could  have 
prevented  a  dangerous  schism  in  the.  church.  Indeed,  some  pre- 
parations were  made  in  Portugal  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  See  and  place  the  national  church  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  patriarch. 

■  At  this  crisis  Ganganelli,  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  in  the 
long  list  of  Homan  pontiffs,  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  (a.d.  1769) ; 
lie  took  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  was  stigmatised  by  his 
adversaries  as  the  Protestant  pope.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  he 
iasued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  nearly  aU  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The 
]^pers  found  at  the  dissolution  of  the  order  were  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but,  as  the  Jesuits  had  long  foreseen  their  fate,  it  is  probable 
"tiliat  those  which  had  any  political  tendency  were  destroyed,  and 
Hie  same  cause  will  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  vast 
"wealth  supposed  to  have  been  accumulated  by  the  society. 

Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  Pope 
Pius  Vn,  published  a  bull  reviving  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  at 
lirst  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Europe.  But  the  alliance  of 
the  order  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  every  cause  with  which  it 
Las  been  associated.  Before  their  subversion  by  Clement  XIV, 
the  Jesuits  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  rivals  of  kings  j  on 
their  restoration  they  directed  their  efforts  to  rendering  eccle- 
nastical  and  royal  authority  absolute,  or  rather  despotic.  They 
liave  signally  failed;  the  papal  supremacy  over  the  continental 
ehurches  is  now  less  than  it  was  at  any  former  period  j  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  exiled  from  France  j  Spain  and  Portugal 
liave  exchanged  despotic  for  constitutional  governments ;  and  the 
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delusive  tranquillity  of  Italy  is  only  maintained  by  Anfltriffi 
bayonets.  The  order  itself  has  greatly  declined  in  popularity  of 
late  years ;  other  confraternities  have  arisen  vfith  which  tiie  Jesuits 
have  been  unable  to  compete,  and  from  their  own  publications  it 
seems  not  imlikely  that  the  period  of  their  second  and  final  ex- 
tinction is  not  far  distant. 


Section  XTV.    History  cf  the  Inqumtion. 

It  was  not  until  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Spain  that  the  clergy  of  that 
country  prepared  to  extend  the  ancient  Inquisition,  and  establish 
on  its  basis  an  institution  which  should  effectually  exclude  heresy 
from  the  peninsula,  Isabella,  whose  comprehensive  policy  vas 
fraught  with  the  greatest  benefits,  not  only  to  her  own  country 
but  to  civilised  Europe,  long  resisted  a  proposition  which  she  fore- 
saw would  not  only  be  injurious  in  itself  but  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  unfortunately  she  yielded  to  the  inferior  intellect  rf 
her  husband. 

The  germs  of  an  Inquisitorial  system  had  been  introduced  into 
Spain  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Visigoths;  the  Arians  persecuted 
the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  when  they  acquired  the  ascendency 
more  than  retaliated,  while  the  Jews  were  the  common  victims  of 
both  parties.  Numbers  of  the  Albigenses,  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  south  of  France,  found  shelter  in  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  where  they  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
made  any  attempt  to  propagate  their  opinions.  It  was  studiously 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  that  the  descendants  of  these 
heretics  had  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  with  the  forced  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  and  with  the  Moriscoes,  to  subvert  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  that  the  evil  was  spread  too  far  to  be  checked 
by  the  limited  powers  of  the  ancient  Inquisition. 

This  ancient  Inquisition,  as  it  is  termed,  bore  the  same  odious 
peculiarities  in  its  leading  features  as  the  modem ;  the  same  im- 
penetrable secrecy  in  its  proceedings,  the  same  insidious  modes  rf 
accusation,  a  similar  use  of  torture,  and  similar  penalties  for  ih© 
offender.  A  sort  of  manual  drawn  up  by  Eymerich,  an  Aragonese 
inquisitor  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
judges  of  the  holy  office,  prescribes  all  those  ambiguous  forms  of 
interrogation,  by  which  the  unwary  and  perhaps  innocent  victim 
might  be  circumvented.  Its  persecution  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Albigenses,  who  had  become  numerous 
in  Aj-agon,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  holy  office,  notwith- 
standing papal  briefs  to  that  effect,  was  fully  organised  in  Castile 
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liefore  the  reign  of  Isabella.  It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  charged 
"to  any  lukewarmness  in  its  sovereigns;  since  they,  from  the 
time  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who  heaped  the  faggots  on  the  blazing 
pile  with  his  own  hands,  down  to  that  of  John  II.,  Isabella's 
lather,  who  hunted  the  unhappy  heretics  of  Biscay  like  so  many 
^Id  beasts  among  the  mountains,  had  ever  evinced  a  lively  zeal 
&r  the  orthodox  faith. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Albigensian  heresy 
lad  become  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon,  when 
Bew  materials  were  discovered  in  the  unfortunate  race  of  Israel. 
Under  the  Visigothic  empire  the  Jews  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
the  coimtry,  and  were  permitted  to  acquire  considerable  power 
«nd  wealth.  But  no  sooner  had  their  Arian  masters  embraced  the 
orthodox  faith  than  they  began  to  testify  their  zeal  by  pouring  on 
the  Jews  the  most  pitiless  storm  of  persecution.  One  of  their 
laws  alone  condemned  the  whole  race  to  slavery  ;  and  Montesquieu 
remarks,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  to  the  Gothic  code  may 
be  traced  aU  the  maxims  of  the  modem  Inquisition,  the  monks  of 
the  fifteenth  century  only  copying,  in  reference  to  the  Israelites, 
the  bishops  of  the  seventh.  After  the  Saracenic  invasion,  which 
the  Jews,  perhaps  with  reason,  are  accused  of  having  facilitated, 
they  resided  in  the  conquered  cities,  and  were  permitted  to  mingle 
"with  the  Arabs  on  nearly  equal  terms. 

Their  common  Oriental  origin  produced  a  similarity  of  tastes,  to 
in  extent  not  unfavourable  to  such  a  coalition.  At  any  rate,  the 
early  Spanish  Arabs  were  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  toleration 
towards  both  Jews  and  Christians — *■  the  people  of  the  book,'  as 
they  were  called — which  has  scarcely  been  found  among  later 
Moslems.  The  Jews,  accordingly,  imder  these  favourable  auspices, 
act  only  accumulated  wealth  with  their  usual  diligence,  but 
gradually  rose  to  the  highest  civil  dignities,  and  made  great  ad- 
Tances  in  various  departments  of  letters.  The  schools  of  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Grenada  were  crowded  with  numerous 
disciples,  who  emulated  the  Arabians  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of 
learning  during  the  deep  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  success  in  speculative 
philosophy,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  practical  and  experimental  science.  They  were  diligent 
travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  compiling  itineraries 
which  have  proved  of  extensive  use  in  later  times,  and  bringing 
borne  numerous  foreign  specimens  and  Oriental  drugs  that  fur- 
nished important  contributions  to  the  domestic  pharmacopoeias. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  modem  Jewish  literature,  which  under 
the  Spanish  khaliphs  experienced  a  protection  so  benign  that  it 
was  enabled  to  attain  a  more  perfect  development  in  the  tenth, 
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eleyentli;  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  than  it  has  reached  in 
any  other  part  of  Christendom.  We  find  eminent  Jews  residing 
in  the  courts  of  the  Christian  princes,  directing  their  stadies, 
attending  them  as  physicians,  or  more  frequently  administering 
their  finances.  For  this  last  vocation  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
natural  aptitude ;  and  indeed  the  correspondence  which  they  main- 
tained with  the  different  countries  of  Europe  by  means  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  acted  as  the  brokers  of  almost  every  people 
among  whom  they  were  scattered  during  the  middle  ages,  afforded 
them  peculiar  facilities  both  in  commerce  and  politics.  We  meet 
with  Jewish  scholars  and  statesmen  attached  to  the  courts  of 
Alphonso  XI.,  Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  II.,  and  other  princes. 
Their  astronomical  science  recommended  them  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  Alphonso  the  Wise,  who  employed  them  in  the  construction 
of  his  celebrated  Tables;  James  I.  of  Aragon  condescended  to 
receive  instruction  firom  them  in  ethics ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury we  notice  John  II.  of  Castile  employing  a  Jewish  secietaiy  in 
the  composition  of  a  national  Cancionero. 

But  all  this  royal  patronage  proved  incompetent  to  protect  the 
Jews,  when  their  flourishing  fortunes  had  risen  to  a  suflBdent 
height  to  excite  popular  envy,  augmented  as  it  was  by  their  pro- 
fuse ostentation  of  equipage  and  apparel,  for  which  this  singular 
people,  notwithstanding  their  avarice,  have  usually  shown  a  pre- 
dilection. Stories  were  circulated  of  their  contempt  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  their  desecration  of  its  most  holy  symbols,  and 
of  their  crucifixion  or  other  sacrifice,  of  Christian  children,  at  the 
celebration  of  their  own  passover. 

With  these  foolish  calumnies  the  more  probable  charge  of  usury 
and  extortion  was  industriously  preferred  against  them,  till  at 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fanatical 
populace,  stimulated  in  many  instances  by  the  no  less  fanatical 
clergy,  and  perhaps  encourged  by  the  numerous  class  of  debtors 
to  the  Jews,  who  found  this  a  convenient  mode  of  settling  their 
accounts,  made  a  fresh  assault  on  this  unfortunate  people  in  Castile 
and  Aragon,  breaking  into  their  houses,  violating  their  moat 
private  sanctuaries,  scattering  their  costly  collections  and  furniture, 
and  consigning  the  wretched  proprietors  to  indiscriminate  massacre, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  In  this  crisis  the  only  remedy  left 
to  the  Jews  was  a  real  or  feigned  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
legislative  enactments  of  this  period,  and  still  more  under  John  IL, 
diuing  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  uncommonlr 
severe  upon  the  Jews :  while  they  were  prohibited  from  mingling 
with  the  Christians,  and  from  exercising  the  professions  for  which 
they  were  best  qualified,  their  residence  was  restricted  within 
certain  prescribed  limits  of  the  cities  which  they  inhabited  j  and 
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they  were  not  only  debarred  from  their  usual  luxury  of  ornament 
in  dress,  but  were  held  up  in  public  scorn,  as  it  were,  by  some 
peculiar  badge  or  emblem  embroidered  on  their  garments.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  the  accession  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  new  Christians,  or  converts,  as  those  who  had 
renounced  the  faith  of  their  fathers  were  denominated,  were  oc- 
casionally preferred  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they 
illustrated  by  their  integri^  and  learning.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  show  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  converted  Jews,  their  situa- 
tion was  far  from  secure.  Their  proselytism  had  been  too  sudden 
to  be  generally  sincere  ;  and,  as  the  task  of  dissimulation  was  too 
irksome  to  be  permanently  endured,  they  gradually  became  less 
circumspect,  and  exhibited  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  apostates 
returning  to  wallow  in  the  ancient  mire  of  Judaism.  The  clergy, 
especially  the  Dominicans,  were  not  slow  in  sounding  the  alarm ; 
and  the  superstitious  populace  began  to  exhibit  the  most  tumultuous 
movements,  and  even  slew  the  constable  of  Castile  in  an  attempt 
to  suppress  them  at  Jaen,  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of 
Isabella.  After  this  period  the  complaints  against  the  Jewish 
heresy  became  still  more  clamorous,  and  the  throne  was  repeatedly 
beset  with  petitions  to  devise  some  effectual  means  for  its  extir- 
pation. 

Among  those  most  active  in  raising  the  cry  against  the  Jewish 
abominations  were  Alphonso  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican  prior  of  the 
monastery  oi  St.  Paul  in  Seville,  and  Diego  de  Merlo.  These 
persons,  after  urging  on  the  sovereigns  the  alarming  extent  to 
which  the  Jewish  leprosy  prevailed  in  Andalusia,  loudly  called  for 
the  introduction  of  the  holy  office  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
caring  it.  In  this  they  were  vigorously  supported  by  Nicolo 
Franco,  the  papal  nuncio  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Castile. 
Ferdinand  listened  with  complacency  to  a  scheme  which  promised 
an  ample  source  of  revenue  in  the  confiscations  it  involved.  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  vanquish  Isabella's  aversion  to  measures  so 
repugnant  to  the  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity  of  her 
character.  It  was  not  until  the  queen  had  endured  the  repeated 
importunitieB  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  reverend  persons 
in  whom  she  most  confided,  seconded  by  the  arguments  of 
Ferdinand,  that  she  consented  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a  bull  for 
the  introduction  of  the  holy  office  into  Castile.  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  easily 
discerning  the  sources  of  wealth  and  influence  which  this  measure 
opened  to  the  court  of  Rome,  readily  complied  with  the  petition 
of  the  sovereigns,  and  expedited  a  bull,  beaiing  date  November  Ist, 
1478,  authorising   them  to  appoint  two  or  three  ecclesiastics 
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inquisitors  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout 
their  dominions. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1481,  the  court  commenced  operations 
by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  followed  by  several  otlierSy  re- 
quiring all  persons  to  aid  in  apprehending  and  accusing  all  such  as 
they  might  know  or  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  and  holding  out 
the  illusory  promise  of  absolution  to  such  as  should  confess  their 
errors  within  a  limited  period.  As  every  mode  of  accusation,  even 
anonymous,  was  invited,  the  number  of  victims  multiplied  so  fast 
that  the  tribunal  found  it  convenient  to  remove  its  sittings  from 
the  convent  of  Saint  Paul,  within  the  city,  to  the  spacious  fortress 
of  Friana,  in  the  suburbs. 

The  presumptive  proofs  by  which  the  charge  of  Judaism  was 
established  against  the  accused  are  so  curious  that  a  few  of  them 
may  deserve  notice.    It  was  considered  good  evidence  of  the  fact 
if  the  prisoner  wore  better  clothes  or  cleaner  linen  on  the  Jewish 
sabbath  than  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  if  he  had  no  ^  in 
his  house  the  preceding  evening ;  if  he  sat  at  table  with  Jews,  or 
ate  the  meat  of  certain  animals,  or  drank  a  certain  beverage  held 
much  in  estimation  by  them;   if  he  washed  a  corpse  in  warm 
water,  or,  when  dying,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall ;  or,  finally,  if 
he  gave  Hebrew  names  to  his  children.     Such  are  a  few  of  the 
circumstances,  some  of  them  purely  accidental  in  their  nature, 
others  the  result  of  early  habit,  which  might  well  have  continued 
after  a  sincere  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  all  of  them  trivial, 
on  which  capital  acciisations  were  to  be  alleged^  and  even  satis- 
factorily established. 

The  inquisitors,  adopting  the  vrily  and  tortuous  policy  of  the 
ancient  tribunal,  proceeded  with  a  despatch  which  shows  that  they 
could  have  paid  little  deference  even  to  this  affectation  of  legal 
forms.  On  the  8th  of  January  six  convicts  suffered  at  the  stake. 
Seventeen  more  were  executed  in  March,  and  by  the  4th  of 
November,  in  the  same  year,  no  less  than  two  himdred  and  ninety- 
eight  individuals  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  autos  dafe  of  Seville. 
Besides  these,  the  mouldering  remains  of  many  who  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  after  their  death  were  torn  up  from  their  graves 
with  hysena-like  ferocity,  which  has  disgraced  no  other  court, 
Christian  or  Pagan,  and  condemned  to  the  common  funeral  pile. 
This  was  prepared  on  a  spacious  stone  scaffold,  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  with  the  statues  of  four  prophets  attached  to 
the  comers,  to  which  the  imhappy  sufferers  were  bound  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  which  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios  celebrates  wi& 
much  complacency  as  the  spot '  where  heretics  were  burned,  and 
ought  to  bum  as  long  as  any  can  be  found.' 

Many  of  the  convicts  were  persons  estimable  for  leaming  and 
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probity ;  and  among  these  three  clergymen  are  named,  together 
with  other  individuals  filling  judicial  or  high  municipal  stations. 
The  sword  of  justice  was  observed,  in  particular,  to  strike  at  the 
wealthy,  the  least  pardonable  offenders  in  times  of  proscription. 

The  plague  which  desolated  Seville  this  year,  sweeping  off 
fifteen  tiiousand  inhabitants,  as  if  in  token  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
at  these  enormities,  did  not  palsy  for  a  moment  the  arm  of  the 
Inquisition,  which,  adjourning  to  Aracena,  continued  as  inde- 
fatigable as  before.  A  similar  persecution  went  forward  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Andalusia,  so  that  within  the  same  year, 
1481,  the  number  of  the  sufferers  was  computed  at  two  thousand 
burnt  alive,  a  still  greater  number  in  effigy,  and  seventeen  thousand 
reconciled:  a  term  which  must  not  be  understood  by  the  reader  to 
signify  anything  like  a  pardon  or  amnesty,  but  only  the  commu- 
tation of  a  capital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties,  as  fines,  civil 
incapacity,  very  generally  total  confiscation  of  property,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  Jews  were  astonished  at  the  bolt  which  had  fallen  so  unex- 
pectedly upon  them.  Some  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
Grenada,  others  to  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  where  they  appealed 
from  the  decisions  of  the  holy  office  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  been  touched  v^th 
something  like  compunction ;  for  he  rebuked  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  even  menaced  them  with  deprivation.  But  these 
feelings,  it  would  seem,  were  but  transient ;  for  in  1483,  we  find 
the  same  pontiff  quieting  the  scruples  of  Isabella  respecting  the 
appropriation  of  the  confiscated  property,  and  encouraging  both 
sovereigns  to  proceed  in  the  great  work  of  purification  by  an 
audacious  reference  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  says  he, 
consolidated  his  kingdom  on  earth  by  the  destruction  of  idolatry; 
and  he  concludes  with  imputing  their  successes  in  the  Moorish  war, 
upon  which  they  had  then  entered,  to  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  and 
promising  them  the  like  in  future.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  expedited  two  briefs  appointing  Thomas  de  Torquemada 
inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  clothing  him  v^th 
full  powers  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  the  holy  office  (August 
2nd,  and  October,  1483).  This  was  the  origin  of  that  terrible 
tribunal,  the  Spanish,  or  modem.  Inquisition,  familiar  to  most 
readers  whether  of  history  or  roAiance,  which,  for  three  centuries, 
has  extended  its  iron  sway  over  the  dominions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Fresh  activity  was  infused  into  the  inquisitors  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Reformation :  Don  Alphonso  Manriquez,  the  fifth  inquisitor- 
general,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Luther  into  Spain,  under  very  severe  penalties.    All  books  of 
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heresy  and  sorcery  were  ordered  to  be  burned ;  and  such  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  fanatics  who  presided  over  the  execution  of  this 
edict  that  they  caused  several  Hebrew  Bibles  to  be  burned  at 
Salamanca,  as  books  which  inculcated  the  tenets  of  Judaism  I  The 
writings  of  Erasmus  very  narrowly  escaped  from  this  prohibition ; 
some  of  them,  however,  were  wholly  forbidden,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  rest  should  be  read  with  great  caution. 

The  rigid  examination  to  which  the  accused  were  subjected; 
when  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines  began  to  alarm  the 
papal  zealots,  may  be  estimated  by  the  process-verbal  of  the  torture 
of  Salas,  who  had  been  accused  of  blasphemy.  Salas  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  inquisitor  Moriz  sentenced  him  to  the  torture. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  official  account  of  his 
examination : — 

'At  Valladolid,  on  the  11th  of  Jime,  1627,  the  licentiate  Morii, 
inquisitor,  caused  the  licentiate  Salas  to  appear  before  him,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  and  notified  to  him.  After  the  reading,  the 
said  licentiate  Salas  declared  that  he  had  not  mid  that  of  whick  he 
was  accused)  and  the  said  licentiate  Moriz  immediately  caused  him 
to  be  led  to  the  chamber  of  torture,  where,  being  stripped  to  his 
shirt,  he  was  placed  upon  the  rack,  to  which  the  executioner, 
Pedro  Porras,  fastened  him  by  the  arms  and  legs  with  cords  of 
hemp,  of  which  he  made  eleven  turns  roimd  each  limb ;  Salas, 
during  the  time  that  the  said  Pedro  was  thus  binding  him,  was 
warned  to  speak  the  truth,  but  persevered  in  the  former  reply 
The  said  Salas  being  still  tied  as  before  mentioned,  a  fine  wet  doth 
was  put  over  his  face,  and  about  a  pint  of  water  was  poured  into 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  from  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  hole  at  the 
bottom,  containing  about  two  quarts ;  nevertheless,  he  sttU  fer^ 
sisted  in  denying  the  accusation.  Then  Pedro  tightened  the  cords 
on  the  right  leg,  and  poured  a  second  measure  of  water  on  the  face; 
the  cords  were  tightened  a  second  time  on  the  same  leg ;  but  Salas 
still  persevered  in  his  denial.  Then  the  said  licentiate  Moriz,  having 
declared  that  the  torture  was  begun,  but  not  pinishbd,  com- 
manded that  it  should  cease/ 

That  the  reader  may  fully  imderstand  this  beginning  of  torture, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  instrument,  or  rack,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  escalera,  which  was  used  on  this  occasion.  It  is  fonned 
like  a  groove,  large  enough  to  hold  the  body  of  a  man,  without  a 
bottom,  but  it  is  crossed  by  a  stick,  over  which  the  body  falls  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  feet  are  much  higher  than  the  head ;  and 
the  mere  weight  of  the  wretched  sufferer  produces  such  a  pressure 
on  the  cords,  even  before  they  are  tightened  by  mechanical  meana^ 
that  they  often  cut  into  the  bone.  In  such  a  state  respiration  is  veiy 
dUBcult,  but  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible  by  the  exquisite 
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cruelty  of  the  wet  cloth,  and  the  dripping  of  water  into  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Finally,  we  may  mention  that  Salas,  in  the  end,  was 
partially  acquitted,  and  set  at  large  on  the  condition  of  performing 
public  penance  and  paying  a  moderate  fine. 

During  the  Austrian  dynasty  in  Spain  autos  da  fe  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
public  estimation,  having  become  an  engine  of  state  policy.  When 
the  Bourbon  family  acquired  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  Philip  V., 
that  monarch's  accession  was  celebrated  by  an  auto  dafe^  which  he 
refused  to  witness.  But  his  repugnance  to  the  system  was  soon 
overcome ;  and  during  his  reign  of  forty-six  years  no  less  than 
seven  himdred  and  eighty-two  of  these  atrocious  spectacles  were 
exhibited  in  Spain,  in  which  fourteen  thousand  and  sixty-six  indi- 
viduals underwent  various  degrees  of  punishment. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  (from  1746  to  1759)  there  was  nc 
general  auto  dafe,  but  ten  persons  were  burned  who  had  relapsed 
into  Judaism.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  III.  and  IV.  only  t6n 
persons  were  condemmed,  four  of  whom  were  burned,  and  fifty-six 
individuals  subjected  to  penances.  About  this  time  freemasonry 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  inquisitors,  and  they  denounced 
severe  penalties  against  all  members  of  secret  societies ;  but,  though 
many  were  accused,  the  tribunals  readily  permitted  the  suspected 
to  renounce  the  charge  privately,  or  to  compromise  the  accusation. 

The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1813  by  the  Spanish  cortes. 
Its  last  victim  was  a  nun,  who  waa  burned  on  the  charge  of 
having  made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  She  suffered  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1781. 

Llorente,  in  his  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  compiled  out 
of  its  own  records,  gives  the  following  table  of  the  number  of 
victims  who  were  punished  by  the  holy  office,  during  the  period  of 
its  power,  from  1481  to  1781 : — 

Burned  alive 31,912 

Burned  in  eflSgy 17,659 

Condemned  to  severe  penances     .        .        .    291,450 

Total  number  of  victims    .        .       .    341,021 

Although  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  South  America  by  the  laws  of  Philip  11.,  the  holy  office  was 
never  so  formidable  there  as  in  the  mother-country.  Though  some 
of  the  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  the  first  ad  venturers  stimulated 
them  to  slaughter  the  helpless  natives  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of 
God,  the  succeeding  missionaries  taught  more  humane  doctrines, 
and  zealously  laboured  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
by  the  simple  arts  of  persuasion.  Valverde,  indeed,  stimulated 
Pizarro  to  murder  the  innocent  Peruvians,  because  the  Inca  Ata- 
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liualpa  tlirew  down  the  breyiarj,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  meaning 
or  contents ;  but  this  was  a  sudden  burst  of  fanaticism^  or  rather  of 
avarice^  for  the  historians  declare  that  long  before  Yalverde  gave 
the  signal  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  stimulated  by  the  sight 
of  the  rich  dresses  of  the  Peruvians,  and  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  restrained  from  making  an  assault  until  some  pretext 
for  perfidy  could  be  devised  by  the  artful  priest  From  the  time 
of  l^e  conquest  of  Peru,  the  ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regular, 
became  the  protectors  of  the  Indians,  and  were  their  only  protection 
against  the  hardships  and  exactions  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  colonists. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  PRANCE. 


Section  I.     State  of  the  Continental  Kingdoms  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia, 

rilHOUGH  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity  to 
-*-  northern  Europe  and  Germany,  France  and  Spain  continued 
the  war,  in  which  they  had  originally  but  a  secondary  share,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  principals.  At  the  same  time  France  was 
distracted  by  civil  broils,  less  fsital  than  those  of  England,  but 
scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The  prime  mover  in  these  disturbances 
was  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of  Paris,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz ;  he  wished  to  gain  the  post  of  prime  minister 
from  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  he  induced  several  princes  of  the 
blood,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  to  espouse  his  quarrel. 
The  parliaments  of  France  resembled  those  of  England  only  in  name ; 
they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative  assemblies,  ai^d  the 
members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the  body  with  which  Retz 
commenced  his  operations;  instigated  by  the  ambitious  prelate, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  thwarted  all  the  measures  of  the  queen- 
regent  and  her  minister,  until  Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by  such 
factious  opposition,  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most 
violent  councillors  to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely 
executed  when  the  populace  arose^  barricaded  the  streets,  threat- 
ened the  cardinal  and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  Alarmed  by  the  repetition  of  similar  outrages,  the  queen, 
attended  by  her  children  and  her  minister,  retired  from  Paris  to 
St  Germains,  where  their  distress  was  so  great  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  to  procure  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  These  intrigues  led  to  a  desultory  civil  war,  which 
began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  after  the  arrest  of  the  ambitious 
prince  of  Cond^,  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the  queen  and  the 
cardinal ;  the  factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  imcle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  malcontents  (a.d.  1650).  Mazarin  was  unable  to  resist  the 
confederacy ;  he  liberated  Cond^  and  his  associates,  in  the  vain 
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hope  of  conciliating  tbeir  favour,  but  was  obliged  to  flj  to  Cologne, 
where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen-regent  as  if  he  had  never 
quitted  Paris.  By  his  intrigues,  which  were  now  seconded  by  de 
Hetz,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne  were  detached 
from  the  confederates,  and  by  their  aid,  Mazarin  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  resume  his  former 
authority.  Cond^,  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Spain,  and  obtained 
from  that  power  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  pursued  the 
court  from  province  to  province,  and  finally  entered  Paris.  Turenne, 
who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  brought  the  young  king  within 
sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Louis  witnessed  a  fierce  conflict  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  his  army. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed 
the  duke  of  Orleans  '  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,'  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^, '  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  France.' 
But  the  danger  with  which  these  appointments  threatened  the 
monarchy  was  averted  equally  by  the  rashness  of  Oond^  and  the 
prudence  of  the  king.  Cond^  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  seve- 
ral citizens  lost  their  lives;  Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by 
sending  the  cardinal  into  temporary  exile,  and  was  received  into 
his  capital  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  No  sooner  was  the 
royal  authority  re-established  than  Mazarin  was  recalled  and 
invested  with  more  than  his  former  power. 

During  these  commotions  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of 
the  places  which  they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French,  and 
Louis  de  Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  IV.  as  absolutely 
as  Mazarin  did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means 
of  Condi's  great  military  talents  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  But  the  French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne  who 
was  more  than  a  rival  for  Cond^ ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Arras,  and  seized  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and 
ammunition  (a.d.  1656).  He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  as 
honourable  as  a  victory,  and  even  took  the  town  of  CapeUe  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies.  Still  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  doubtful 
when  Mazarin,  by  flattering  the  passions  of  the  usurper  Cromwell, 
engaged  England  to  take  a  share  in  the  contest.  Dunkirk,  the 
strongest  town  in  Flanders,  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  allies  j 
the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliary  British 
force  united  to  the  French  army,  besieged  it  by  land  (a.d.  1656). 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  army  to  its  relief;  Turenne  did  not  decline 
an  engagement ;  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  English,  combined  with 
the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  ric- 
tory ;  Dunkirk  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given  to  the 
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English,  according  to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of 
the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to 
the  success  of  Mazarin's  favourite  policy — the  procuring  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 
by  uniting  King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  pre- 
Uminaries  were  adjusted  by  Mazarin  and  Louis  de  Ilaro  in  person, 
at  a  conference  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  extent  of 
territory  and  the  prospect  of  an  inheritance  which  soon  made  it 
formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  About  a  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  Mazarin  died  (a.d.  1661)  ;  and  Louis,  who 
had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with  secret  impatience,  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undisturbed  after 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  (a.d. 
1657),  when  the  Diet  was  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Recent  events  had  shown  how  dangerous 
was  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of 
the  minor  states,  and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their 
head  some  monarch  whose  hereditary  dominions  would  not  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  raise  him  above  the  control  of  the  Diet. 
But  these  considerations  were  forced  to  yield  to  more  pressing 
circumstances  ;  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Buda,  of  the  French 
in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  required  a  powerful 
sovereign  to  prevent  further  encroachments :  and  Leopold,  the  son 
of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosen.  His  first  measure 
was  to  form  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden, 
a  power  which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Gustavus  was 
lucceeded  by  his  daughter  Christina.  She  was  fondly  attached  to 
study,  and  assembled  in  her  court  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Her  favourite  pursuits 
were,  however,  too  antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life :  she 
was  pedantic  rather  than  wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never 
applied  to  a  useful  end.  She  consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
not  from  any  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own 
kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her  passion  for  study,  with  which 
the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The  Swedish  senate  felt  little  sym- 
pathy in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their  sovereign ;  they  pressed  her 
to  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  for  whom  she  had  been 
designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded  to  give  herself  a 
master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  successor.  The 
states  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  ofiered  to  resign 
the  crown  to  her  cousin ;  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  reason- 
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able  suspicions  of  her  sincerity^  she  carried  her  design  into  exe- 
cutioD;  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (a.d.  1665).  The  re- 
mainder of  Christina's  life  was  disgraceful  to  her  character. 
Designing  to  fix  her  residence  at  Home,  she  renounced  Lutheranism, 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  at  Innspruck^  not  because  she 
deemed  it  the  preferable  religion,  but  because  she  thought  it  con- 
venient to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life^  her  want  of  any  valuable 
information,  and  her  loss  of  power,  soon  rendered  her  contemptible 
in  Italy;  she  made  two  journeys  into  France,  where  she  wae 
received  with  much  respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  abhorrence.  In  a  flt  of  jealousy  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  almost  in  her  very  presence  (a.d.  1657).  This  atrodous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  perpetrated  in  the 
midst  of  a  civilised  Idngdom  and  a  court  that  piqued  itself  cm 
refinement,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  judicial  inquiry;  but  it 
excited  such  imiversal  detestation  that  Christina  was  forced  to 
quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy.  There  the  remainder  of  her 
Hfe  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and  literary  conversation,  if 
such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  language  of  a  capricious  woman, 
admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste,  and  talking 
about  others  which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  country, 
Charles  X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  his  people  by  declaring 
war  against  Poland.  After  the  death  of  Sigismond  IIL  (a.d.  1632) 
his  son  Ladislaus  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a 
prince  of  great  courage  and  capacity.  He  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Eussians  and  the  Turks;  he  forced  the  Swedes  to  resign 
the  places  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  seized  in  Prussia;  but 
imfortunately  he  combined  with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Coe- 
sacks,  and  thus  drove  those  uncivilised  tribes  to  a  general  leroli 
In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislaus  died  (a.d.  1648) ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  John  Oasimir,  who  would  gladly  have 
entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks  but  was  forced  to 
continue  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.  Alexis,  czar  of  RnsBia, 
took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  capture  Smolensko  and 
ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Charles  1 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  rapid ;  they  obtained  two  brilliant 
victories  in  the  field,  captured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified 
Casimir  to  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  But  the  insulting  demeanour  of 
the  Swedes,  and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of 
Warsaw,  confirmed  the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  resistance 
of  which  the  burghers  of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example ;  while 
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the  chief  powers  of  the  North  combined  to  check  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  Sweden.  Attacked  at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russia^  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  Charles,  though 
deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  did  not  lose 
courage.  He  led  an  army  over  the  ice  to  Funen,  subdued  that 
and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen. 
The  city  was  saved  by  an  insincere  peace,  which  proved  to  be  only  a 
suspension  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his  exertions  he  was 
opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Negotiations 
for  peace  were  commenced  imder  the  auspices  of  these  great  naval 
powers ;  but  ere  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  Charles  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.d.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  Poland  by  the  treaty  of  Olivia ;  and  the  general 
desire  of  preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  being  disturbed 
by  foreign  wars  induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with 
Denmark  and  other  powers. 

Sbctign  IL    History  of  England  under  the  CommonweaUh, 

The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dissolved  by 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.;  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  overawed 
by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service 
of  CromweU;  and  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  as  the  incon- 
siderable remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called,  found 
itself  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority.  The  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new 
government,  and  they  were  especially  interested  to  maintain  the 
dominion  that  England  claimed  over  the  former  country.  The  revolt 
of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  in  later  days,  was 
regarded  as  treason  against  the  English  people  rather  than  rebellion 
against  their  joint  sovereign;  the  partial  successes  of  the  insurgents 
were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland '  made  every  Englishman  imagine  that  he  would 
be  robbed  of  some  portion  of  his  hereditary  rights  were  that  island 
to  establish  its  independence.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  which  might  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popular  as  that  imder- 
taken  for  the  recovery  of  L'eland,  successfully  intrigued  to  have 
himself  appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army. 

The  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favourable  to  the  purposes 
of  an  invader.  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  his 
revolted  Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one  party  without  conciliating 
the  other ;  for  he  gave  both  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity.    He 
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appointed  the  marquis  of  Orxnond  lord-lieutenant^  a  nobleman 
possessed  of  many  high  qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  imfortunate  earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to 
the  support  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  episcopal  churcli. 
Ormond  conciliated  Inchiquin  and  some  other  Protestant  leaden 
who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation  of  arms  which 
Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted  the 
negotiations  with  the  Catholic  confederates  imtil  their  aid  was 
useless  to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by  the  progress  of 
the  parliament,  while  the  confederates  were  at  the  same  time 
incensed  by  the  intolerant  ordinances  of  the  English  Commons,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  (aj). 
1646),  on  the  basis  of  a  general  pardon  and  full  toleration.  The 
native  Irish  were  dissatisfied  with  this  pacification,  which  did  not 
restore  to  them  lands  of  which  they  deemed  themselves  unjustly 
deprived;  the  bigoted  Catholics  sought  the  supremacy^  not  the 
toleration,  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the  more  moderate  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  papal  nuncio,  to  reject  the 
treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of  all 
authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  np 
the  fortified  towns  to  an  officer  of  the  English  parliament, — ^a  fat^ 
measure,  which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power 
impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuccini's  pride,  bigotry,  and  in- 
capacity ;  a  powerful  body  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde,  expelled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to 
resume  the  government.  The  lord-lieutenant  returned,  and  found 
the  royal  authority  established  everywhere  except  in  the  towm 
which  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the  parliament.  His  first  care 
was  to  remedy  this  blunder;  he  subdued  several  important  garrisons, 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior 
force,  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.  At  this  crisis  Cromwell 
landed  with  an  army  of  enthusiastic  soldiers,  trained  to  arms,  and 
flushed  by  recent  victories.  He  besieged  Drogheda,  took  it  by 
storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  town  of 
Wexford  was  next  assailed,  and  its  defenders  similarly  butchered; 
and  this  cruelty  produced  such  an  alarm  that  thenceforth  every 
town  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself  surrendered  at  the 
first  sununons.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions,  and 
epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress ;  but 
they  were  relieved  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  imexpected. 
The  Protestant  royalists  in  Munster,  always  jealous  of  their  Irish 
allies,  revolted  to  the  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  LokIb 
BroghiU  and  Inchiquin,  and  the  gates  of  all  the  important  garrisons 
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in  the  south  of  Ireland  were  opened  to  Cromwell*8  sickly  troops. 
The  Irish  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  Pro- 
testant governor,  Ormond  quitted  the  country  in  despair,  and  the 
confederates,  having  no  longer  any  bond  of  union,  were  overpowered 
in  detaiL  Cromwell  freed  himself  from  all  future  opposition  by 
permitting  the  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  to  engage  in  foreign  service. 
About  forty  thousand  Catholics  went  on  this  occasion  into  voluntary 
exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Lish  royalists ;  but  when  their  cause  was  ruined  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  sub- 
mitted to  terms  the  most  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed 
upon  its  prince.  He  was  forced  to  publish  a  proclamation,  banish- 
ing all  malignants  as  excommunicated  persons  from  his  court, — 
that  is,  the  royalists  who  had  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  service  of  his  family ; — to  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  take 
the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government ; — 
and  finally,  to  promise  that  in  all  civil  affairs  he  would  conform  to 
the  direction  of  parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiastical  matters  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk.  Charles  did  not  consent  to  these 
disgraceful  conditions  until  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland  was 
rendered  desperate  by  the  overthrow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose.  This  gallant  nobleman  immediately  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death 
as  a  traitor  (aj).  1650). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and 
found  himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and 
the  rigid  covenanters,  at  whose  mercy  lay  both  his  life  and  liberty. 
The  intolerance  of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach 
of  an  English  army  under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the 
parliament  of  England  had  recalled  from  the  Irish  war  so  soon  as 
the  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  covenanters  was  published. 
Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found  a  formidable  competitor  in 
General  Leslie,  the  head  of  the  covenanters.  The  English  were 
soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  post,  at  Dunbar,  was 
blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overlooked  that 
town.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  preachers 
in  the  hostile  camp;  they  pretended  that  a  revelation  had  de- 
scended to  them,  promising  a  victory  over  the  sectarian  host  of  the 
English,  and  forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances, 
to  quit  his  advantageous  position.  Cromwell  took  advantage  of 
their  delusion ;  he  attacked  the  Scotch,  disordered  by  their  descent 
from  the  hills,  before  they  could  forpi  their  lines,  and  in  a  brief 
jspace  gained  a  decided  victory.     Edinburgh  and   Leith  were 
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abandoned  to  the  conquerorSy  wliile  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish 
anny  fled  to  Stirliog. 

This  defeat  was  b j  no  means  disagreeable  to  Charles ;  it  so  &r 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the  hereditary  Mends  of 
his  family.  Still  the  king  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  which 
he  was  held,  and,  when  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth,  he  embraced 
a  resolution  worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that 
general  by  a  hasty  march  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men.  But  the  result  disappointed  his  expecta- 
tions ;  the  English  royalists  disliked  the  Scotch,  and  detested  the 
coTenant ;  the  Presbyterians  were  not  prepared  to  join  him,  and 
both  were  overawed  by  the  militia  which  the  parliament  raised  in 
the  several  counties.  At  Worcester  the  king  was  overtaken  by 
CromweU  with  thirty  thousand  men  (Sept.  8, 1651). «  The  place  was 
attacked  on  all  sides :  Charles,  after  giving  many  proofs  of  personal 
valour,  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sought  safety  in  fight; 
the  Scots  were  all  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners,  eight 
thousand  in  number,  were  sold  for  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. Charles  wandered  about  for  forty-five  days  in  various  dis- 
guises and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers :  more  tiian  fifty  persons 
were  intrusted  with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithfully, 
and  he  finally  escaped  to  France.  In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  formerly  all-powerful,  found  themselves  treated  with  scorn 
by  the  English  army.  Their  assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed 
by  a  military  force,  their  persons  were  paraded  through  the  town 
in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in 
greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war.  The  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  lie 
Dutch  had  been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation j 
but  the  common  interests  of  religion,  and  afterwards  the  alliance 
between  the  Stuart  family  and  the  house  of  Orange,  had  prevented 
a  rupture.  After  the  death  of  William  IE.,  prince  of  Orange,  the 
Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder;  and  this  advance  towaids 
a  purely  republican  constitution  induced  the  English  parliament  to 
seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Holland.  Their  ambassador,  however, 
met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  at  the  Hague,^  and  on  his 

1  Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  p1eni>  brother  of  his  king.    St.  John  pot 

potentiary,  was  a  stem  republican  his  hand  to  his  sword,  refusing  to 

and  a  haughty  man.    He  had  the  recognise    either    the  king  or  tin 

presumption  to  take  precedency  of  the  duke  of  York;    but  the  populace 

duke  of  York,  who  was  then  at  the  compassionating  fallen  royalty,  took 

Hague,  in  a  public  walk.  The  prince-  part  with  the  prince,  and  forced  the 

palatine,  happening  to  be  present,  stern  republican  to  se^  refuge  in  hii 

struck  off  the  ambassador's  hat,  and  lodgings. 
bade   him    respect    the   son    and 
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return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  two  commonwealths  would  soon  lead  to  open  hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  Navigation, 
which  enacted  that  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  should 
be  imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition was  extended  to  European  commodities  not  brought  by 
ships  belonging  to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth 
or  manufacture.  This,  though  apparently  general,  particularly 
aflfected  the  Dutch,  whose  commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carry- 
ing trade,  their  own  country  producing  but  few  commodities.  The 
war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  naval  etiquette :  the 
English  required  that  all  foreign  vessels  in  the  British  seas  should 
strike  their  flags  to  the  English  ships  of  war ;  Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the  commander  of  the 
British  fleet,  in  Dover  road.  Conscious  of  his  superior  force,  he 
refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  answered  the 
demand  by  a  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen  ships,  he 
immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and,  being  reinforced 
during  the  battle  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorious,  though  not 
a  very  valuable,  victory.  A  fierce  naval  war  ensued  between  the 
two  republics ;  it  was  on  the  whole  disadvantageous  to  the  Dutch, 
though  they  were  commanded  by  such  excellent  admirals  as  De 
Ru3rter  and  Van  Tromp.  The  death  of  the  latter,  in  an  engage- 
ment that  lasted  three  days  (a.d.  1654),  decided  the  contest,  and 
the  Hollanders  were  forced  to  beg  for  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had,  in  the  meantime,  dissolved  the  parliament  and  usurped 
the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Lreland  were  subdued,  the  parliament  be- 
came jealous  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by 
disbanding  a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  parliament,  if  such  a 
name  could  fairly  be  given  to  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  lost  its  sole  strength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  ob- 
stinacy in  retaining  the  power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by 
circumstances ;  it  would  not  dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined 
to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.*  An  angry  remonstrance  from  the 
army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldiers  reproved  for  interfering  in 
public  afiairs.  This  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis;  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  members  with  military  force, 
locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  retired  to  his 
lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  council  of  state  was  similarly  dis- 
mi^ed^  and  so  weary  were  the  people  of  their  late  rulers  that 

»  Ludlow  asaerta,  without  a  shadow  ffered.    Such  a  project,  indeed,  was 

of  proof,  that  the  parliament  was  discussed,  but  there  appears  no  proof 

about  to  dissolve  itself,  and  ^ive  the  of  its  being  intended  to  put  it  into 

nation  a  free  general  election  on  a  execution, 
reformed  plan,  when  Cromwell  inter- 
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addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  almost  eveiy  part  of  En^^and, 
tlianking  him  for  liis  boldness  and  courage. 

It  was  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  constitation, 
but  Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people  and 
allow  them  their  ancient  liberty  of  election,  much  less  a  more 
extended  franchise ;  he  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  ai4  ^7 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  nominated  one  hundred  and  sixty  penoos 
on  his  own  authority,  to  form  a  new  parliament.  This  extraoidinuy 
body  was  named  the  Barebones  parliament,  from  one  of  its  fiuutic 
members,  named  Praise-God  Barebones,  who  rendered  hinifielf 
conspicuous  by  his  affectation  of  superior  sanctity.  Cromwdl, 
finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had  been  expected,  con- 
trived, by  his  creatures,  that  a  majority  should  vote  for  an  imme- 
diate dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members  continued  to 
meet  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a  file  of  musqueteers. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power 
was  granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and  the  executiTB 
to  the  protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
1653,  Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  form  of 
government,  and  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protector. 
On  the  8rd  of  the  following  September  the  new  parliament 
assembled,  but,  though  the  strictest  regulations  consistent  witii 
the  forms  of  election  had  been  devised  to  exclude  all  but  partisanfl 
to  the  government,  the  protector's  authority  was  menaced  on  tlie 
very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  five, 
to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitution  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members  for  refusing  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that  the 
house,  even  after  this  mutilation,  continued  reiractory^  he  dissolved 
the  parliament  before  it  had  sat  the  five  months  required  by  the 
constitution  which  he  had  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  support 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
interference  of  Cromwell  and  the  major-generals  that  ruled  the 
districts  into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many  opponents  of 
the  government  were  returned  that  Cromwell  posted  soldiers  at 
the  door  to  exclude  those  members  to  whom  he  had  not  granted 
tickets  of  admission.  The  parliament,  thus  modified,  proved 
sufficiently  subservient,  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1666^  it 
gratified  Cromwell's  secret  ambition  by  offering  him  the  title  of 
king.  But  Fleetwood,  the  protector's  son-in-law,  and  Desborough, 
his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  the  entire  plan  by  joining  the 
republicans  in  the  army,  and  procuring  a  petition  &om  the  officers 
against  royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  disregard.^ 

*  *  Certain  persons,*  said  the  peti-  the  nation  to  the  old  state  of  8l«TC*7i 
tion,  *are  endeavouring  to  reduce       and  urge  the  protector  to  aamunetba 
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Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  object  at  the  moment 
it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  pro- 
tectorate for  life  and  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal  affairs, 
Cromwell  resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war ;  but  was  at 
first  undecided  whether  he  should  attack  France  or  Spain.^ 
Mazarin's  cunning  decided  the  question ',  he  conciliated  the  pro- 
tector by  banishing  the  English  princes  from  France ;  and  thus 
obtained  auxiliaries  at  a  critical  moment,  whose  support^  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the  cession  of  Dunkirk.  Two 
formidable  fleets  were  prepared  in  England;  one,  under  the 
command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
other,  intrusted  to  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies.  To  justify  hostilities,  Cromwell  demanded  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition 
and  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The 
ambassador  replied,  that  this  was  asking  for  his  master*s  two 
eyes;  indeed,  neither  demand,  imder  the  circumstances,  was 
reasonable.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  certainly  exercised  an  imjust 
tyranny  towards  Protestants,  but  Cromwell  did  not  treat  the 
Ldsh  Catholics  with  greater  mildness ;  and  when  England  had 
just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the  Navigation 
Act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency  to  demand  free  trade 
from  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were  in  accordance  with  the 
apirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  made 
brought  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  popularity 
he  had  forfeited. 

Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  I^ghom,  and,  having  cast  anchor 
"before  the  tovm,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the 
injuries  which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  com- 
merce. Repairing  thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  dey  to 
jestrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further  depredations  on  the 
English.  Failing  to  obtain  similar  satisfaction  at  Tunis,  he 
battered  its  fortifications  with  his  artillery,  and  burned  every  ship 
in  the  harbour.  His  fame  spread  through  the  entire  Mediter- 
xanean,  and  no  power  dared  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  Penn  and 
Venables  attempted  to  take  Hispaniola,  then  considered  the  most 
yaluable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  in  this  effort,  they 
conquered  Jamaica,  which  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the 

»royal  title,  wishing  by  this  means  to  he,  in  common  with  Lambert  and 

rain  him.    We  therefore  petition  the  some  of  the  council,  wishes  for  war, 

parliament  to  oppose  such  intrigues,  and  is  only  revolving  whether  it  were 

and  to  abide  by  the  old  cause,  for  better  for  him  to  raise  it  against 

which  we  are  ready  to  hazard  our  France    or    Spain.' — Bepnrt  of  Ike 

.h\'&^:  French  Ambauador^  April  20,  1654. 
1  *ln  order  to  maintain  himself, 
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dominions  of  England.  Cromwell,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  two  admirals  that  on  their  return  he 
committed  them  to  the  Tower..  The  English,  through  the  entire 
war,  maintained  their  supremacy  by  sea;  several  of  the  galleonSi 
laden  with  the  precious  metals  from  South  America,  were  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet  burned  by  the  heroic  Blake,  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.^ 

These  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  but  secret 
dissatisfaction  pervaded  the  nation,  and   pamphleteers   bitterly 
assailed  the  protector,  both  in  verse  and  prose.^    Public  attention 
was  roused  by  the   assembling  of  parliament  on   the   20th  ci 
January,  1668 ;  the  House  of  Commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the 
government  by  admitting  the  members  who  had  been  previously 
excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and  still  more  by  severely  scru- 
tinising the  constitution  of  the  upper  house.    After  a  vain  effort 
to  conciliate  his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament  on 
the  4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous  experi- 
ment of  governing  alone.     But  he  encountered  violent  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter,  keenly 
reproached  him  on  her  dying  bed,  and  the  father,  who  loved  her 
fondly,  felt  his  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of 
conscience.     A  pamphlet  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  in 
which  the  assassination  of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act 
of  justice  and  patriotism ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  never  smiled  again. 
He  lived  in  continual  fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never 
slept  two  successive  nights  in  the  same  chamber,  had   guards 
posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues  contrived,  by  which  he 
might  escape  on  the  least  alarm.     In  such  a  condition,  his  death 
must  be  considered  a  happy  release  ;  it  took  place  on  the  8rd  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  at  Wo^ 
cester  and  Dunbar.     He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything 
but  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  ruler.* 

1  April  21st,  1657. — *  This  was  the  the  public  expense ;  and  people  of  lU 

last    and    greatest    action    of    this  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  testi- 

gallant  naval  commander,  who  died  mony  to  his  valour,  generosity,  tod 

on  his  way  home.     He  was,  by  prin>  public  spirit.' — Dr,  JohnstnCt  Ufi 

ciple  an  inflexible  republican,  and  of  Blake, 

only  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  ^  Satirical  poems  were  pnblnbed, 

country  induced  him  to  serve  under  in  one  of  which  is  the  foUowiog 

the  usurper.    Though  he  was  above  passage : — 

forty -four  years  of  age  before  he  *  A  protector!  what's  that?    Till 

entered  into  the  military  service,  and  statelv  thing 

iifty-one  before  he  acted  in  the  navy.  That  professes  himself  bat  t]M  apt 

he    raised    the    maritime   glory  of  of  a  king ; 

England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  A  tragical  Cssar,  the  actor  a  dowVi 

had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  Or  a  brass  farthing,  stamped  with  • 

Cromwell,  fully  sensible  of  his  merits,  kind  of  a  crown.* 

ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  '  Evelyn  says,  *  This  was  the  BMr- 
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Richard  Cromwell  had  hitherto  lived  a  thoughtless  and  rather 
extravagant  life,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  acknowledged  as 
protector,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.  He  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minority  in 
parliament,  while  still  greater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the 
discontent  of  the  army,  which  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
protector  and  the  parliament.*  The  officers  urged  Richard  to 
dissolve  the  refractory  Commons,  and  when  he  had  taken  this 
imprudent  step,  seized  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands.  Having  deliberated  on  several  projects,  the  military  junta 
came  to  the  resolution  of  re-assembling  the  Long  Parliament. 
About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but  those  who 
displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  rest  were  fettered  by  what  was  called  '  an  humbla  petition 
and  address  from  the  officers  to  the  commonwealth  of  England.' 
Richard,  weary  of  his  situation,  resigned  the  protectorate,  and 
the  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at 
whose  head  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.  Li  the 
contests  that  followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of 
officers  the  nation  generally  took  no  interest.  It  was  a  period  of 
complete  anarchy ;  principle  was  forgotten,  every  one  was  guided 
by  his  caprice,  or  by  some  prospect  of  private  advantage.  All 
true  friends  of  their  country  were  heartily  tired  of  this  confusion, 
and  the  illusion  of  the  republicans  had  so  completely  vanished 
that,  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  protector,  or  pxpected 
the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  could 
be  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth.  In  this  state  of 
affiurs^  Gfeorge  Monk,  afterwards  duke  of  Albermarle,  resolved  to 
act  a  decided  part.  He  had  been  intrusted  by  CromweU  with  the 
government  of  Scotland  and  the  command  of  the  army :  though 
suspected  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,^  he  continued 
to  hold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard. 

riest  ftineral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no  Dick  Ingoldsby^who  can  neither  pray 

one  howled  bat  the  dogs,  with  which  nor  preach,  and  yet  I  will  trust  him 

the    soldiers    made    sport,    amidst  before  ye  all.'     *  These  imprudent 

barbarous  noise,  parading  through  as  well  as  irreligious  words,'  says 

the  streets,  drinking  and  smoking.'  Ludlow,  *  so  clearly  discovering  the 

Ludlow  adds,  *  The  folly  and  pro-  frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  were 

fusion  (<^  the  lyinp^  in  state)  so  far  soon  published  in  the  army  and  ci^ 

provoked  the  people,  that  they  threw  of  London,  to  his  great  prejudice.' " 

dirt  in  the  night  on  his  escutcheon  '  Cromwell  once  wrote  to  him, '  I 

that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in 

of  Somerset  House.'  Scotland  a  certain  cunning  fellow, 

1    Bichard  derided  the  fanatical  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a 

pretensions  of  his  father's  officers;  scheme  for  restoring  Charles  Stuart ; 

when    a   remonstrance   was   made  endeavour  to  catch  him  and  send 

afrainst  his  granting  commissions  to  him  hither.' 

*  the  oDgodly,'  he  replied,  *  Here  is  . 

x2  ^ 
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On  the  abdication  of  the  latter^  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  parliament  and  the  Knglish  army; 
but;  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would 
support  the  former,  because  the  establishment  of  a  common- 
wealth was  dear  to  his  heart.  This  declaration  gave  so  much 
confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers  that  Fleetwood  fomid 
it  necessary  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble ;  and  the  Hump 
Parliament,  as  the  House  of  Commons  so  often  mutilated  was 
ignominiously  termed,  met,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers,  who  only  two  months  before  had  dispersed  it  by  military 
violence.  The  house  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it 
had  regained ;  the  members  and  officers  of  whom  it  did  not  approve 
were  removed ;  Desborough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert. 
Fleetwood  was  overwhemed  with  consternation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  commenced  his  march  towards  London;  he  was  received 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  in  all  the  towns  on  his 
road  the  people  rang  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires,  and  declared  their 
ardent  wish  for  a  free  parliament.  Lambert's  army  melted  away  as 
he  advanced ;  but  Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alarm  tiiat 
the  Speaker  wrote  to  Monk  to  hasten  his  march.  On  the  6th  of 
February  he  appeared  in  parliament,  and  first  excited  some 
suspicion  of  his  real  designs  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration  against  the  Stuarts.  The  parliament  tried  to  embroil 
him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him  to  arrest  some 
members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving  that  no  taxes  should 
be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed  this 
disagreeable  duty,  but  immediately  after  reconciled  himself  to  the 
city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  demanding  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  and  a  new  election.  While  this  letter  was 
fiercely  debated,  Monk  took  the  decisive  step  of  introducing 
the  old  excluded  members,  by  which  he  gained  a  triumphant 
majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Long  Parliament  concluded  its 
sittings,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation ;  and  a  new  House  of 
Conmions  met  on  the  25th  of  April.  In  the  interval  Lambert 
made  a  desperate  efibrt  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
army,  but  by  Monk's  promptitude  and  vigour  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and  lower 
house,  met,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  prepoD- 
derance  that  the  only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  was^ 
whether  Charles  II.  should  be  restored  with  or  without  conditioDS- 
The  latter  course  was  unfortunately  chosen,  perhaps  because 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame  terms  thQ  discuasioD 
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of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumhering  feuds  of  hostile 
parties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his 
thirtieth  year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  parliament,  the  clergy,  the  civic 
authorities,  and  about  twenty  thousand  persons  on  foot  or  horse- 
back. The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated 
with  tapestry,  the  bells  rung  in  every  church,  the  air  resounded 
with  acclamations.  The  monarch,  so  recently  a  hopeless  exile, 
might  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  tumult  of  universal  joy, 
*  Where  then  are  my  enemies  P* 

SECnow  m.     History  of  England  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Mevolution  ;  and  rise  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. 

Yew  monarchs  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
himself  popular,  and  his  subjects  happy  as  Charles  II. ;  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures 
promised  well ;  a  few  of  the  regicides  and  their  adherents  were 
indeed  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  executed;  but 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  parliamentary  leaders,  and  many 
of  them  received  into  favour.  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  however, 
began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  nation,  when  a  new  parlia- 
ment was  assembled,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  royalist  party- 
had  a  triumphant  majority.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  that 
every  clergyman  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  his 
assent  to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  and  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king 
under  any  pretence  whatever.  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy 
rejected  these  conditions,  and  resigned  their  benefices  rather  than 
do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions.  The  ejected  clergymen 
were  persecuted  with  unwise  rigour ;  severe  laws  were  enacted 
against  conventicles,  and  a  non-conformist  minister  was  prohibited 
from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his 
subjects  hoped  that  he  would  make  a  Protestant  princess  his  queen, 
and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further 
to  diminish  the  royal  popularity ;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and 
impolitic,  undertaken  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  public  dis- 
patisfjEiction.  Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war ;  the  English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in 
^Vfrica  and  America,  especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which 
(Jharles  in  honour  of  his  brother  named  the  state  of  New  York. 
Holland  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  the  Louvestein  or  violent  re- 
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puWican  party ;  its  head,  the  celebrated  John  De  "Witt,  wlio,  with 
the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed  almost  dictatorial  power,  feared 
that  Charles  might  make  some  effort  to  restore  William  IIL,  prince 
of  Orange,  to  the  office  of  stadtholder,  which  his  ancestors  had 
enjoyed ;  and,  to  avert  this  danger,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
France.  The  pensionary  found,  however,  that  he  must  rely  upon 
his  own  resources ;  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  the  English 
exerted  themselves  with  equal  diligence,  and  a  furious  engagement 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Holland  (a.d.  1665).  Victory  declared 
in  favour  of  the  English ;  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships 
were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have  fallen 
had  not  the  pursuit  been  stopped  by  a  mistaken  anxiety  of  some 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  officers  for  his  safety,  which  he  punished 
severely  as  soon  as  he  leamt  what  had  been  done. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  great  plague,  which  swept  away  seventy  thousand  citizens 
of  London  in  the  course  of  a  year.     De  Witt,  in  the  mean  time, 
exerted  himself  to  restore  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch ;  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  procured  aid  from  France, 
and  soon  sent  out  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  that  which  had  been 
defeated.     But  the  English  still  maintained  their  wonted  supe- 
riority ;  and  the  Dutch,  disheartened  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to 
murmur  against  the  government  of  the  grand  pensionary.    Scarcely 
had  the  plague  ceased,  when  London  was  subjected  to  a  second 
calamity ;  a  dreadful  fire,  which  raged  for  four  days,  destroyed  four 
hundred  streets  and  lanes,  including  thirteen  thousand  houses,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life  was  lost  by  the  conflagration. 
Great  discontents  were  excited  by  the  severifjr  with  which  the 
nonconformists  were  treated  in  England  and  Scotland ;  about  two 
thousand  of  the  discontented,  in  the  western  counties  of  Scotland, 
had  recourse  to  arms,  and  renewed  the  covenant,  but  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  royal  forces  and  their  insurrection  punished 
with  remorseless  cruelty.     One  of  the  first  stipulations  made  with 
Charles  on  his  accession  was,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  grantB 
which  Cromwell  had  given  to  his  followers  in  Ireland.    But  as 
many,  if  not  most,  of  these  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  proprietors  to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  necessair 
that  some  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  sufferers.    After  a 
long  struggle,  the  best  arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible^ 
under  the  circumstances,  was  effected  by  the  Act  of  Settiiement; 
and,  though  many  of  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  complained 
of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  to  tranquillity.     It  was  ftrt 
recovering  its  prosperity  when  the  unwise  jealousy  of  the  English 
parliament  produced  considerable    distress,  by  prohibiting  the 
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importation  of  Irish  cattle.'  While  these  circumstances  em- 
barrassed the  British  government,  the  pensionary,  De  Witt,  sent 
out  a  new  fleet,  which  destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  reduced  Sheerness,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  for  several  weeks  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel 
(a.d.  1667).  The  conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the 
alarm,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  the  discontent  of  the  English 
nation;  it  was  felt  that  the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  exhausted 
the  treasury  and  left  the  kingdom  exposed  to  insult  and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  excite 
general  alarm ;  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affectioos  of  his 
people  j  the  splendour  of  his  court  dazzled  the  nobility,  and  changed 
the  factious  lords  of  France  into  a  body  of  the  most  subservient 
courtiers  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  modern  Europe.  On  the  death 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  by  his  first  marriage, 
asserting  that  females  could  inherit  according  to  the  custom  of 
Brabant,  and  that  his  queen  should  have  precedence  of  her  infant 
brother,  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage.  Anna  Maria  of  Austria, 
queen-regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  woman,  entirely  governed  by 
her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nithard,  who  was  more 
anxious  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  than  to  protect  the 
monarchy.*  Louis  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  almost  wholly  unprepared  for 
resistance.  The  principal  towns  surrendered  immediately  ;  Lisle, 
though  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  capitulated  after  a  siege 
of  nine  days,  and  Louis  secured  his  conquests  by  intrusting  the 
repair  of  their  fortifications  to  the  celebrated  Vauban,  and  garrison- 
ing them  with  his  best  troops.  The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  their  frontiers  exposed  to  such  a  powerful 
neighbour;  they  received  succour  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Charles  11.,  either  jealous  of  Louis,  or  eager  to  acquire  popularity, 
concluded  a  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Holland  (a.d. 
1668)3  *"^<^  Sweden  soon  after  concurred  in  the  treaty.    Louis 

1  The  discassion  of  this  act  in  the  retaining    the    obnoxious    phrase; 

House  of  Lords  gave  rise  to  some  another  noble  lord  moved  that  the 

singular  debates.     It  was  secretly  importation  of  Irish  CHttle  should  be 

opposed  by  the  king,  who  felt  its  ob-  deemed  *a  felony,'  or  *  a  praemunire ; ' 

vious  impolicy ;  it  was  urged  forward  a  third,  with  more  wit  and  as  much 

by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Bucking-  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be 

ham,  who  hoped  to  force  himself  into  accounted  *  adultery.* 

power   by  means  of  the  House  of  *  His  arrogance  and  ignorance  were 

Commons.    The  Commons  declared  displayed  in  his  reply  to  a  noble- 

tbe  importation  of  Irish  cattle  *a  man  who  had  addressed  him  in  a  t|one 

nuisance.'     The    Lords    rejected    a  of  disrespect :    *  You    ought,'    said 

term  so  revolting  to  common  sense,  he,  '  to  revere  the  man  who  has 

and  substituted  *  a  grievance.'    The  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands  and 

duke   of   Buckingham  insisted  on  your  queeii  at  his  feet.' 
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found  it  necessary  to  stop  short  in  Hs  career ;  lie  made  peace  with 
Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his  conquests,  which,  however, 
were  not  sufficient  to  console  him  for  the  hrilliant  prospects  he 
was  compelled  to  resign.  He  had  to  endure  another  mortification; 
the  Turks  once  more  became  formidable,  under  the  administration 
of  the  vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to  con- 
clude peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  their  interests;  and  they 
wrested  the  important  island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  monarch  to  save  the  place. 

Louis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  and  his  revenge 
against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  active 
participation  of  England.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles, 
whose  court  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  con- 
cluded a  secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Charles  should  receive  a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return 
for  which  he  should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands, 
propagate  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly 
announce  his  conversion  to  that  religion.  France  and  England 
commenced  the  war  by  atrociously  outraging  the  law  of  nations. 
Louis,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  seized  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine;  Charles  attempted  the  capture  of  a  rich  Dutch  fleet, 
before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  treaty. 
The  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  storm ;  at  sea  they 
maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  France  bore  down  all 
opposition;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine  advanced  to  Utrecht,  and, 
had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquered  Amsterdam.  The 
Dutch  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  unfortunate  pensionazy, 
to  whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.  John  De 
Witt  and  his  brother  Cornelius  were  arrested,  but  ere  they  could 
be  brought  to  trial  a  furious  mob  burst  into  their  prison  and  tore 
them  to  pieces.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediatelj 
chosen  stadtholder ;  his  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of 
the  Dutch ;  they  resolved  that,  rather  than  submit  to  disgracefiil 
terms,  they  would  abandon  their  couctry,  seek  their  settlements  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish  their  republic  in  southern  Asift.^ 
Louis  soon  found  the  results  of  this  determined  spirit ;  the  em- 
peror, thoroughly  ^alarmed  sided  with  the  Dutch,  and  many  of  the 
northern  German  states  followed  his  example.  Lidecisive  engage- 
ments were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne  by  flie 
Dutch  and  Germans  intercepted  the  communication  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  Loais  was 

*    Several  efforts  were  made  to  evitable,  he  replied, 'There  is  one  wtr 

corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  he  by  which  I  can  be  certain  not  to  see 

sternly  rejected  them.    When  told  the  ruin  of  my  country ;  and  that  i«i 

that  the  ruin  of  his  country  was  in-  to  die,  disputing  the  last  ditch.' 
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compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.  A, 
more  important  change  was  the  secession  of  England ;  Charles, 
distressed  for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered 
anxious  by  the  progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with 
Holland  on  very  equitable  conditions  (a.d.  1674).  He  then  offered 
his  mediation  to  the  contending  powers. 

Louis  surprised  all  Europe  by  the  magnitude  of  his  efforts,  but 
they  did  not  produce  any  corresponding  result ;  and  the  desolation 
of  the  Palatinate  by  Marshal  Turenne  excited  such  general  indig- 
nation, that  Louis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  lest 
it  should  force  its  sovereign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The 
war  was  maintained  with  great  fury  during  the  ensuing  campaigns; 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  Louis,  in  the  year  1677,  excited  so  much  alarm,  that 
the  English  parliament  addressed  the  king  to  conclude  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Holland.  Charles,  however,  had  sold 
his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his  pension  to  promote 
either  the  honour  or  advantage  of  his  kingdom  ,*  but  he  tried  to 
conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Louis  continued  his 
victorious  career  iminterrupted  by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sought 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  (a.d^ 
1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  of  power  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of  a  rival, 
long  regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling  that  the  national 
honour  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  design  of  the  court 
to  establish  the  Komish  religion  and  arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep 
gloom  over  England,  and  disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led 
them  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Just  as  the 
account  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  covenanters  in  Scotland 
excited  most  alarm  and  indignation,  the  three  kingdoms  were 
roused  to  a  sudden  frenzy  by  the  announcement  of  a  Popish  plot. 
A  wicked  impostor  named  Titus  Gates,  framed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy 
by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  his  narrative  was  improbable,  confused,  and 
contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  it  was 
favourable  to  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men,  anxious  to 
obtain  power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely  the 
credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Komish  religion  really  existed,  but  it  was 
formed  by  the  king,  not  against  him ;  many  Catholics,  aware  of  the 
king's  secret  attachment  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the 
duke  of  York's  open  profession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy 
reconciliation  of  the  British  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See,  and  several 
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enthusiastic  phrases  in  their  letters  were  capable  of  being  distorted 
into  confirmation  of  a  plan  formed  to  accelerate  such  a  consum- 
mation.^   The  inexplicable  murder  of  Sir  Edmonbury  Godfrey,  an 
active  magistrate  who  had  taken  Oates's  depositions,  completed  the 
delusion ;  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  now  to  be  reputed  an 
accomplice  ;  even  to  doubt  of  it  was  criminaL     Several  Catholics 
were  brought  to  trial,  the  evidence  against  them  was  a  tissue  of 
palpable  falsehoods,  but,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  every  absurdity 
received  credence ;  they  were  condemned  and  executed.     The  par- 
liament at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding  from  both  houses 
all  who  would  not  swear  that  'the  sacrifice  of  the   mass  was 
damnable  and  idolatrous,'  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.     The  covenanters  in  Scotland  were  driven  to  such  desperation 
by  the  severities  of  the  royal  government,  that  they  murdered 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.     Their 
revolt  was  suppressed,  and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  punished 
with  remorseless  cruelty.     It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  during 
this  turbulent  period,  Ireland,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  Popish 
plot,  continued  perfectly  tranquil.     StiU  its  name  was  dragged  into 
the  controversy,  and  it  lent  a  title  to  party.     The  supporters  of  the 
court  were  named  Tories,  from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that 
name  harassed  the  Cromwellian  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  denominated  Whigs,  the  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.d.  1681).     A  biU  to  exclude  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  succession  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
b}*^  the  Lords  j  Charles  seized  the  moment  when  the  violence  of  his 
adversaries  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation,  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  and  to  summon  anew  one  to  assemble  at  Oxford.    This 
second  parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  ordered  to  he 
read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  vigorously  enforcing 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  the  aam^ 
time  chose  some  of  the  most  pliant  lawyers  to  be  judges.  By  these 
means  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were 
revived,  and  the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each 
other  which  should  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
crown.  He  next  assailed  his  opponents  vdth  their  own  weapon  J 
the  spies,  the  informers,  and  false  witnesses,  who  hud  been  em- 

1  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Dryden  has  well  described  the  pl<* 

the  letters  of  the  first  victim  to  the  in  a  single  line : 

national  delusion,  Edward  Coleman,  'Some  truth  there  wa8,butda8hw 
secretary   to    the   duke    of    York.  and  brewed  with  lies.' 
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ployed  by  the  popular  party  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  Popish 
plot,  were  now  enlisted  against  their  former  patrons,  and  gave 
their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as  freely  as  they  had  done  to 
another.  The  spirit  of  independence  still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy  legal  pretexts,  the 
capital  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power  of  the  corporation 
virtually  transferred  to  the  king.  The  popular  leaders,  not 
disheartened,  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection ;  they  were  betrayed 
by  one  of  their  own  party :  Loid  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader, 
became  a  witness  against  his  associates ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed ;  but  the  victims  whose  fate  excited  most 
sympathy,  were  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  con- 
viction was  undoubtedly  informal.  The  duke  of  York  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  councils,  but  Charles  soon  became 
weary  of  his  brother's  violence  and  bigotry ;  he  is  even  said  to 
have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government  and  the  adoption  of 
popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  (a.d.  1658),  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  supposed  that  some  of  the 
violent  Catholics  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpetrated  that 
crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued 
to  be  the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.  Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full 
scope  to  gratify  his  ambition ;  he  continually  enlarged  his  frontiers 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences ;  while  Spain  and  Holland  were  too 
weak,  and  the  Germanic  empire  too  much  harassed  by  other 
enemies,  to  check  his  progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  fla- 
grantly violating  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  provoked 
a  formidable  revolt ;  it  was  headed  by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  pos- 
sessing great  courage  and  resolution,  and  he  called  the  Turks  to  the 
assistance  of  his  countrymen.  While  these  allies  were  ravaging 
Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV.  was  prepaiing  one  of  the  most 
formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever  sent  against 
Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources  were 
not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  celebrated 
John  Sobieski,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria ; 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  imperialists,  was  unable 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and 
at  length  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  During  several  weeks  the  city  was 
vigorously  defended,  but  at  length  its  fortiflcations  crumbled  imder 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed, 
and  the  final  assault  was  expected  every  moment  (a.d.  1683).    The 
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garrison,  reduced  to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of 
resistance,  when  the  banners  of  John  Sobieski^  approaching  to 
their  relief,  were  seen  on  the  hill  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha 
led  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  meet  the  Poles,  while  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to  storm  the  city.  But  the  courage 
of  the  garrison  was  now  reyived,  and  the  confidence  of  their  enemies 
abated ,  the  assailants  were  repelled ;  a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they 
broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  and  fled  in  such 
confusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohanuned  became 
the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph,  recovered  possession 
of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  deliverers  was  as  signal  as 
their  merits. 

Louis  XIV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard 
of  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a 
Christian  prince  while  Christendom  itself  was  endangered  by  the 
invasion  of  the  infidels.    No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski's  valour 
crushed  the  Mohammedans,   than  he  renewed   his   aggressiooa 
Spain  was  thus  provoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to 
support,  and  a  hasty  peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.    Hifl 
naval  power  was  steadily  increased  at  the  same  time ;  he  humbled 
the  Algerines,  compelled  the  republic  of  Genoa  to  submit  to  the 
most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  pope. 
But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  the  resentment  of  Europe, 
lie  weakened  his  kingdom  by  a  display  of  ferocious  bigotry,  at  tiie 
moment  when  all  its  strength  was  required  to  resist  justly  provoked 
hostility.    The  religious  toleration  of   the  Huguenots  had  been 
secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designed  to  be  perpetual; 
Louis,  after  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  virtuous  Colbert, 
revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
Bubjects  by  the  sword.     He  began  by  issuing  an  edict  authorising 
Huguenot  children  above  seven  years   of  age  to   change  their 
religion  without  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  this  pernicious  kw 
introduced  dissensions  into  the  bosom  of  families ;  children  -were 
enticed  to  ingratitude  and  disobedience  by  the  arts  of  clerical  kid- 
nappers who  overspread  the   country.     The  parents  were  next 
persecuted ;  they  were  excluded  from  all  public  employments  and 
the  incorporations  of  the  trades.     Bribes  were  offered  on  the  gob 
hand,  punishments  were  menaced  on  the   other;   apostacy  was 
assured  of  reward,  and  the  payment  of  conversions  became  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  state.    Finally,  a  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  was 
let  loose  upon  the  hapless  Protestants;  dragoons  were  sent  as 
missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes,  their  last  security, 
was  formally  revoked.     JSxposed  to  all  the  cruelties  and  hoirora 
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that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four  bundred 
thousand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country,  and  carried  into 
lands  hostile  to  France  their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelligence, 
their  manufacturing  industiy,  and  their  desire  of  vengeance.  The 
accounts  of  their  sufferings  published  by  the  exiled  Huguenots  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany  aggravated  the  hatred  of  France 
which  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined 
it  as  principals;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy  were  afterwards 
gained ;  and  a  sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at 
the  head  of  the  confederacy. 

James  H.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles;  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal  promises, 
which  procured  him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  open 
adhesion  to  the  Romish  Church  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  royal  dignity.  But  there  were  many  discontented  spirits 
who  lamented  his  accession,  and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  H.,  to  assert  his  mother*s 
marriage,  and  his  own  consequent  claim  to  the  throne.  Monmouth 
was  a  weak,  vain  man;  he  readily  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in 
concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyle  prepared  for  the  simultaneous 
invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.  Argyle,  who  was  the  first, 
readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  but  soon  found  that  the 
country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  believed.  Surrounded 
by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  disaffected 
part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually  abandoned 
him;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  Li  the  mean  time,  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he 
received,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army,  encamped  at 
Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater.  But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmouth 
himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  insurgents;  they  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate  leader,  after  wandering 
about  several  days,  in  great  distress,  was  taken  prisoner. 

James  H.  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself 
by  a  mean  supplication  for  life,^  and  then  informed  him  that  his 

1  Monmouth  displayed  great  firm-  axe,  declarinfir  he  was  unable  to  per- 

ness  and  intrepidity  on  the  scaiiold.  form  his  omce.    The  sheriff  com* 

The  executioner,  touched  with  pity  pelied  him  to  renew  his  efforts,  and 

or   respect   for  the  victim's  noble  the  head  of  the  unhappy  duke  was 

bearinjc,  struck  him  three  times  with-  at  length  severed  from  bis  body, 
out  effect,  and  then  threw  aside  the 
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offence  was  too  great  to  be  pardoned.  The  cruelties  exennsed  on 
h11  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  insurrection,  by  the  inhnman 
Colonel  Kirk  and  the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jefferies,  were 
shocking  to  human  nature;  they  spread  general  consternation 
through  the  western  counties,  but  at  the  same  time  they  excited  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  tyrannical  king.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  James  resolved  to  cQspense  with  the  Test  Acts,  by  which 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  public  service,  and,  finding  the 
parliament  opposed  to  his  views,  he  dissolved  that  body.  Eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispensing  power  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative;  and  the  king,  fortified  by 
their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  Catholic  lords  and 
gentlemen.  The  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
earl  of  Tyrconnell,  a  zealouaadherent  of  the  Romish  Church ;  many 
of  the  Catholics,  who  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  deprived  of  their  estates  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  timorous 
Protestants  sought  refuge  in  England.  Their  representations^  and 
the  tales  of  horror  related  by  the  exiled  Huguenots,  filled  the  nation 
vnth  a  general  hatred  to  Popery ;  the  king,  however,  unconscious 
of  his  increasing  unpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  his 
chief  security  by  quarrelling  with  the  Church.  He  commenced  by 
endeavouring  to  open  the  doors  of  the  universities  to  Catholics; 
more  opposition  was  offered  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  the 
king  persevered,  and  a  Catholic  named  Parker  was  installed 
into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no  project  had 
ns  yet  been  formed  against  the  king ;  it  was  believed  that  Mary  d 
Modena,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the 
nation  was  disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his 
daughters  by  his  former  marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James,  by  Anne  Hyde,  was  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  ambition  and  bigotiy(^ 
Louis  XTV. ;  she  was  less  popular  in  England  than  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  Prot^tant 
dissenters  if  she  ever  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
attachment  of  her  husband  to  Presbyterian  principles.  She  vtf 
however,  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  Protestant  suooessor 
to  the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  Princess  Anne,  afterwards  queen,  had  been  educated  in  ^ 
strictest  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church  by  her  maternal  grand- 
father, the  celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.     She  was  married  to 
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Prince  George  of  Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all 
of  whom,  except  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  either  died  in  their 
infancy  or  were  still-bom.  She  was  the  favourite  child  of  her 
father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  interrupt  their  affection 
imtil  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen  appeared  likely  to 
give  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  himself  became  involved  in  a 
contest  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured,  as  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  as  them- 
selves must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to 
obtain  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters in  the  new  course  of  policy  which  he  meditated,  James 
published  a  new  declaration  of  indulgence,  suspending  all  the  penal 
laws  against  every  species  of  dissent,  and  soon  after  issued  a  pro- 
clamation commanding  it  to  be  read  in  churches.  The  legality  of 
sack  a  command  was  questioned  by  the  prelates,  for,  though  royal 
declarations  had  been  read  in  churches  with  their  sanction  during 
the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal  laws,  and,  in  fact,  such  an 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration 
lelated  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of 
the  laws  against  nonconformity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that 
the  king's  orders  might  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was  unwise  to 
call  upon  the  English  prelates  to  undo  their  own  work,  and  to 
proclaim  in  the  churches  that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous 
course  of  policy.  It  was  also  known  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  English  dissenters,  far  from  being  grateful  for  the  king's 
&vour,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with  suspicion,  believing 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them  but  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Popery. 

Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  vdth  Bancroft 
the  primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  king,  which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  languaore,  their 
leascms  for  refusing  to  comply  with  his  injunctions.  When  this 
document  was  presented  to  James  he  was  so  violently  enraged 
that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
tittered  a  seditious  libel,  and  as  they  all  refused  to  iind  bail  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
absence  of  the  archbishop  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  who  ought  in 
virtue  of  his  office  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  rise 
to  a  report  that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way; 
lest  he  should  detect  the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to 
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impose  a  spurious  child  on  tlie  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was 
studiously  circulated ;  and,  though  the  queen's  delivery  had  been 
as  public  as  decency  would  permit,  the  story  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  supposititious  was  received  with  equal  credulity  in 
England  and  Holland.  James  at  first  paid  no  regard  to  the 
reports  which  were  in  circulation,  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
prayers  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his  daughter's 
chapel  at  the  Hague  he  remonstrated  very  strongly  on  the  subject, 
but  was  forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  excuses  so  disingenuous  that 
their  fallaciousness  was  transparent. 

As  the  king,  according  to  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the 
Beformation,  was  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  some  collision  when  the  monarch  professed  a  religion 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  establishment ;  and  though  such  an 
evil  might  be  endured  for  a  season,  the  members  of  a  Protestant 
establishment  naturally  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  being  governed 
by  a  continued  succession  of  Romish  sovereigns.     The  birth  of  a 
prince  of  Wales  forced  men  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
position  of  the  Church  and  the  country,  especially  as  it  took  place 
at  a  time  when  seven  prelates  of  the  Church  were  persecuted  by 
its  head  for  defending  what  they  believed  to  be  the  proper  privi- 
leges of  the  established  religion.   Such  an  anomaly  was  too  glaring 
to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraordinary  weakness  in 
forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  country.    There  never,  per- 
haps, was  a  trial  which  excited  such  interest  ns  that  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  the  pretended  libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the 
king.     The  best  lawyers  in  England  were  engaged  on  each  side, 
and  the  question  between  pi*erogative  and  privilege  was  never  more 
ably  debated.     The  trial  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  day.   In 
the  evening  the  jury  were  desired  to  retire  and  consider  their  ve^ 
diet.     They  remained  together  in  close  consultation  all  night, 
without  fire  or  candle ;  great  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have 
prevailed  amongst  them,  for  it  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  that  they  pronounced  the  acquittal  of  the 
prelates. 

'  The  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,*  says  the  eail  of 
Clarendon,  who  was  present, '  there  was  a  wonderful  shout,  that 
one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked.'  '  The  loud  shouts 
and  joyful  acclamations  were,'  as  Sir  John  Reresby  expresses  it, 
'  a  rebellion  in  noise  though  not  in  intention.'  Erom  London  the 
tumultuous  sounds  of  joy  extended  rapidly  into  the  country,  and  a 
well-known  expression  of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acckuna- 
tions,  even  among  the  soldiers  in  his  camp  at  Hounslow.  He  wis 
told  by  his  general.  Lord  Faversham,  of  whom  he  had  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the 
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soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  '  Do  you  call  that  no- 
-  thing  ?  *  he  replied ;  *  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them.'  Bonfires 
were  made,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung,  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  towns,  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  acquittal  reached  them,  although  the  strictest  orders  were 
given  to  prevent  such  proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general 
feeling,  that,  though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  next 
sessions  for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behaviour,  yet  the  grand  jury 
would  not  find  bills  against  them,  though  they  were  sent  out  no 
less  than  three  times.  It  is  stated  further  that  the  churches  of 
London  were  crowded  on  that  forenoon  with  multitudes,  eager  to 
pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  God  for  this  great  deliverance.  '  Oh 
what  a  sight  was  that,'  says  Nicholas,  *to  behold  the  people 
crowding  into  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  so  great  a 
blessing  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  ecstasy  of  joy,  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminations  in  every  window 
and  bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear  the  bells  throughout  the 
city  ringing  out  peals  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolution  was 
first  formed.  In  order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  this  great  event, 
which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  became  the  great  turning-point  of 
European  policy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  in 
order  to  explain  the  position  of  parties  in  England.  From  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  a  party  consisting  of  a  few  nobles  and  a 
very  large  body  of  country  gentlemen  laboured  to  introduce  so 
much  of  the  principles  of  the  old  Commonwealth  as  consisted  in 
restraining  the  power  of  tbe  crown  and  the  ecclesiastical  privileges 
of  the  establishment.  They  were  at  first  called  the  puritanical, 
and  afterwards  the  whig,  party ;  they  were  animated  by  a  perfect 
Horror  of  Popery,  or  of  anything  which  seemed  approaching  to  it, 
but  they  were  more  favourable  to  the  Protestant  nonconformists 
than  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  Except  in  hatred  of  Popeiy, 
the  English  people  of  that  day  had  little  community  of  feeling 
with  the  whig  leaders ;  the  rigid  rule  of  the  presbyteries  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  when  the  most  inno- 
cent amusements  were  strictly  prohil^ted,  had  alienated  the  lower 
orders,  and,  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  whigs  for  a  time 
when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  had  filled  the 
nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction  against  this  delusion  had 
reduced  the  party  to  more  than  its  former  weakness,  and  it  had 
found  little  support  out  of  doors  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
exclude  James  Irom  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his 
obnoxioxis  religion.  Another  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  popular 
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favour  enjoyed  by  the  whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact  that 
many  of  the  leaders,  in  spite  of  their  loud  professions  of  patriotism^ 
accepted  bribes  from  foreign  powers.  Some  took  money  from 
Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a  few  from  both  govern- 
ments, excusing  such  conduct  to  themselves  by  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enj  oyed  by  the  court  party. 
The  more  ardent  whigs  had  raised  a  rebellion  against  James  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ease  with  which 
that  rebellion  was  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction  of  their 
power  as  a  party.  James  certainly  undervalued  them,  and  had  he 
not  taken  measures  which  constrained  a  coalition  between  them 
and  their  rivals  he  might  have  continued  to  despise  the  T^ngllah 
whigs  with  impunity.  Matters  were  very  different  in  Scotland; 
Presbyterianism  was  there  the  favoured  reUgion  of  the  nation,  and 
prelacy  was  scarcely  less  hated  than  Popery.  So  far  as  the  im- 
portant question  of  church  government  was  concerned,  the  Scotch 
were  whigs  and  something  more,  but  James  and  his  court  made 
little  account  of  Scotland ;  they  had  taken  no  warning  from  the 
fate  of  Charles  I.,  wliich  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish  army. 

A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of 
prelatists,  cavaliers,  or  tories ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the 
nobility,  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  in  general  the  masses  of  the  agricultural 
and  labouring  population,  so  far  as  the  latter  were  capable  of 
forming  any  opinion  or  selecting  a  party.  Their  great  principle  of 
union  was  to  support  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  in  his 
capacity  of  head  of  that  Church ;  their  rallying  cry  was  *  Church 
and  King,'  in  which  Church  came  first  not  only  in  name  hut  in 
reality.  From  the  very  moment  of  James's  accession  the  tories 
found  themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had 
long  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  all  resistance  as 
sinful ;  but  when  the  monarch  began  to  exercise  his  prerogatives 
as  head  of  the  Church  in  a  spirit  of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Church  had  been  established,  they  found  themselves 
involved  in  difficulties  which  every  day  became  more  embarrasang- 
The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis  of  their  loyalty ;  it  was  not 
unjustly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  declaration  of  war  by  the  monarch 
against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the  friends  of  that 
establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take  measures  for  its 
defence  and  protection.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  and  so  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old 
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adversaries,  the  whigs ;  Iience  tlie  first  movements  of  the  tones  to 
join  in  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  England  were  slow  and 
imsteady,  and  the  most  for  which  they  looked  was  that  the  prince 
might  act  as  mediator  between  the  king,  the  Church,  and  the 
nation. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  position  of  the  king  of  England 
in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  At  this  period  the 
arbitrary  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  had  excited  universal  distrust,  and 
alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether  covert 
or  avowed,  on  the  different  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 
sought  to  extend  his  sway.  England  was  prevented  from  joining 
in  this  coalition  only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch 
and  Louis,  and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes 
of  Germany,  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope 
himself,  who  had  been,  harshly,  treated  by  the  French  monarch, 
stripped  of  his  territory  of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further 
injuries.  Holland  was  still  more  deeply  interested  in  detaching 
England  from  the  French  alliance ;  Louis  had  openly  avowed  his 
intentions  to  destroy  its  independence,  and  if  he  had  procured  the 
promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of  England  the  Dutch  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  subjects  of  France.  The  com- 
bination, of  parties  by  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  into 
England  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been  dissolved 
in  a  moment  if  James  had  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt 
conciliatory  measures  and  regain,  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and 
churchmen.  William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and 
made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
the  crisis.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invasion  of  western 
Germany  by  Louis  XIV.,  without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  fearful  ravages  perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the 
Palatinate,  excited  universal  alarm  and  indignation  throughout 
Europe;  the  states  of  Holland  immediately  placed  their  fleets 
and  acmies  at  the  disposal  of  William  ;  he  set  sail  with  a  powerful 
armament)  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed,  safely  at 
Torbay. 

The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the 
landing  of  William  was  almost  ludicrous ;  at  first  he  was  joined 
by  80  few  partisans  that  he  began  to  think  of  returning :  then  on 
a  suddea-  tlie  nobles  and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him 
firom  all  quarters ;  the  favourite  officers  of  James,  those  who 
were  solely  indebted  to  him  for  rank  and  fortune,  even  his 
favourite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  defection,  while  he, 
sinking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  his  army,  and  after 
a  brief  delay  in  London  fled  to  France.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that    the  prince  of   Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonourable 
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artifices  to  terrify  the  unfortunate  monnrcli  and  induce  him  to 
seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  James  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fatal 
resolution  of  abandoniDg  his  kingdom,  in  the  belief  that  the 
complicated  embarrassments  of  parties  would  lead  to  his  recall, 
and  that,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  he  might 
yet  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Confidence  in  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  his  bane  firom  the  beginning,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  principal  cause  of 
his  dying  an  exile. 

William  assumed  so  much  of  royal  power  as  to  summon  a  con- 
yehtion  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Three  proposals 
were  made  to  this  body :  first,  that  terms  should  be  made  with 
James,  and  the  chief  administration  intrusted  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  that  the 
flight  of  James  should  be  taken  as  an  abdication,  and  a  regency 
proclaimed  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at  its  head ;  and  tbirdly, 
that  the  throne  should  be  declared  vacant,  and  William  and  Mary 
elected  king  and  queen  of  England.  The  first  proposal  was  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  consistent  tories,  including  the  primate 
Bancroft  and  several  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently 
prosecuted  ;  but  the  great  majority  felt  the  absurdity  of  turning  a 
king  out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  him  back,  and  it  had 
already  passed  into  a  proverb  that  '  the  worst  of  aU  revolutiaDS 
was  a  restoration.' 

Li  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition  was  involved  Ae 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  nobody 
now  doubts,  but  which  at  that  time  was  very  commonly  disbelieved. 
There  were,  however,  great  practical  difficulties  in  recognising  the 
infant  prince  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  it  was  tolerably  certain  that 
James  would  not  consent  to  reside  in  France,  and  send  his  son  to 
be  educated  as  a  Protestant  in  England ;  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Anne  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  plan  which  would  hare 
deprived  them  of  their  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown ;  and  William  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a 
regency  should  be  determined  upon  somebody  else  must  be  sought 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  regent. 

In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  the  third  plan 
the  only  one  possible  to  be  adopted ;  but  the  majority  of  those 
who  voted  for  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  did  80 
with  undisguised  reluctance,  as  men  submitting  to  a  painful  neces- 
sity. The  subsequent  efforts  of  James  to  recover  his  dominioiw 
by  the  aid  of  French  armaments  completed  the  alienation  of  the 
English  people  from  his  cause,  while  the  cowardice  and  incapici^ 
he  displayed  in  Ireland,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  imfortunate  partisans  in  that  couotiy> 
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Louis  was  liimself  injured  by  his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  de- 
throned king;  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  intrigues 
to  provoke  insurrections,  and  his  continued  menaces  of  conquest, 
provoked  and  kept  alive  against  him  the  flame  of  popular  indig- 
nation in  this  country,  and  induced  the  people  to  hear  the  brunt 
of  expensive  continental  wars,  in  which  England  was  very 
remotely  and  indirectly  concerned,  for  the  mere  pui'pose  of 
restraining  his  ambition.  It  was  in  the  same  way,  at  a  later 
period,  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading  England  excited  a 
spirit  among  the  people  which  led  them  similarly  to  fight  the 
battle  of  continental  Europe,  and  pay  its  sovereigns  for  maintain- 
ing their  own  independence. 


Section  IV.     General  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Leagtie  of 
Augsburg  to  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
is  so  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  war  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  limit 
our  attention  to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  of 
the  latter.  Several  parties,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  in  effecting 
the  revolution;  scarcely  had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old 
jealousies  were  renewed  with  aggravated  fury.  The  Scottish 
convention  made  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  an  essential 
part  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown ;  the  Protestant  sectarians 
in  England  were  thus  encouraged  to  hope  for  some  modifications 
in  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church ;  they  did  obtain  a  general 
toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  tory  or  high- church  party. 
Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  William  not  only 
offered  wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Tyrconnell,  but 
promised  to  secure  the  Catholics  in  their  civil  rights,  and  give 
them  one-third  of  the  churches. 

But  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  so  recently  secured  in  their 
lands  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  conscious  that 
the  justice  of  their  titles  would  not  bear  a  very  rigid  scrutiny, 
and  dreading  that,  under  a  Catholic  monarch  and  a  Catholic 
parliament,  these  acts  might  be  repealed,  boldly  took  up  arms, 
and  atoned  for  their  deficiency  of  number  by  martial  vigour  and 
a  daring  spirit.  They  felt  that  under  Cromwell  they  had  won 
their  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  they  were 
resolveid  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  bands, 
and  scoured  the  country ;  others  threw  themselves  into  London- 
derry, Enniskillen,  and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out 
until  aid  could  arrive  from  England.  James,  with  a  small  French 
force,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  convened  a  parliament  in  Dublin. 
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The  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  the  Protestants  who 
favoured,  or  were  supposed  to  favour,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
adherents  of  the  abdicated  monarch  had  been  ruined  in  Scotlaod 
by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  brave  Visceunt  Dundee,  who  fell 
in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  Highlanders  who  followed  his 
standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person  of  suffi- 
cient influence  to  collect  another  army.  James  began  his  opera- 
tions in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry  j  it  was  nobly 
defended  by  the  inhabitants^  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more 
than  supplied  their  deficiency  in  martial  discipline.  They  were, 
however,  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of 
fatigue  and  famine,  when  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  England, 
with  provision  and  ammunition,  upon  which  the  besiegers  aban- 
doned their  undertaking. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg  landed  at  Oarrickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men ;  but  as  the 
operations  of  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the 
people  of  Englaijd,  William  followed  with  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement, and  hasted  to  meet  his  father-in4aw.  The  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Boyne ;  the  skill  of  William  procured  him  a  victory,  which  the 
cowardice  of  James  rendered  decisive;  he  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin,  hasted  to  take  shipping  at 
Waterford  for  Prance,  abandoning  his  faithful  subjects  to  their 
fate.  The  Irish,  though  forsaken,  did  not  despair ;  they  threw 
themselves  into  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested, 
but  was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  failure  was,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  hi 
Munster,  who  with  five  thousand  men  reduced  Cork,  Kinsale,  and 
some  other  places  of  less  importance.  But  Ireland  was  not  yet 
subdued,  and  William  intrusted  the  completion  of  the  task  to 
Baron  Ginkel,  who  took  Athlone  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
Irish  army,  chiefly  through  the  negligence  of  St.  Ruth,  whom 
Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James.  Stung  with  remorse, 
St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  at  Limerick,  which 
Ginkel  once  more  besieged.  All  parties  were  now  weary  of  the 
war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Oatholics  should  enjoy  the  same  toleration  aa 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  subjects,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  that 
as  many  as  chose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  late  monarch 
should  be  transported  to  the  continent  at  the  expense  of  iht» 
^oreroment.    About  ten  thousand  men  took  advantage  of  the 
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last  article,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  brigades,  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  disgusted  with  the 
constitutional  jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  tories,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  zealous  support 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  a  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance,  the 
massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of 
great  treachery,  brought  so  much  odium  on  the  new  government 
that  James  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  a  restoration.  The 
Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  new  government  a  day  later  than 
that  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  as  their  allegiance  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  authorities  they  believed  themselves  in 
perfect  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glens 
without  distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
the  soldiers,  pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts, 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  shot  down  the  inhabitants  as  they 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames. 

This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe ; 
the  French  king  hoped  that  it  would  enable  him  to  replace  James 
on  the  throne ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  his 
forces  across  the  Channel  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  crown  of 
William  would  have  been  exposed  to  serious  danger.  A  camp  was 
formed  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue  j  twenty  thousand  Irish 
tod  French  soldiers  were  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  power- 
ful navy  was  equipped  to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was 
frustrated  by  the  valour  of  British  seamen;  Admiral  Russell, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  a  Dntch  squadron,  attacked  the 
French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  several  of  their  men-of-war  and 
transports,  and  drove  the  rest  into  their  harbours.  James  beheld 
from  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes,  but  could  not  forbear 
expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valour  of  his  former  subjects.* 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  as 
the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  were  called ;  but,  instead  of  open  re- 
bellion, they  resolved  to  remove  the  king  by  assassination.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  the  nation  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
intended  treachery  that  William  was  restored  to  all  his  former 
popularity.  From  this  time  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  there 
is  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  domestic  history  of  England.  On 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  Protestant  heir  to  the 
crown,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  eventual  succession  was 
settled  on  Sophia,  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs, 
being  Protestants  (a.d.  1701).  She  was  the  granddaughter  of 
James  L^  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate 

1  When  he  saw  the  French  fleet  but  mybrave  English  tars  could  have 
•et  on  fire,  he  exclaimed,  *  Ah  I  none       performed  so  gallant  an  actiowl' 
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elector-palatine.  Party  animosities  between  tlie  whigs  and  tones 
were  occasionally  violent,  and  William  III.  was  not  always  on  the 
bost  of  terms  with  his  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  was 
a  prince  of  great  abilities,  sullied,  however,  too  often  by  cruelty 
and  bigotry.    Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  Europe,   he  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  his 
Hungarian  subjects,  and  persecuted  the   Protestants.     But  the 
overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of 
Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  without  an  ally,  and  they  were 
forced  to  submit  in  silence.     Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power 
of  the  league;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Flanders,  sent  a  third  to 
check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  to  form  a  barrier  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  ravaged  the  palatinate  with  fire  and  sword  (a.d. 
1G88).    This  barbarous  policy  filled  Europe  with  horror;  men, 
women,  and  children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in  the  in- 
clement month  of  February,  wandered  by  the  light  of  their  own 
burning  houses  over  the  frozen  fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands 
to  cold  and  hunger.     Nor  did  this  detestable  expedient  produce 
the  desired  efiect ;  the  German  armies,  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
jrained  several  important  triumphs.     Louis  sought  to  recover  his 
former  superiority  by  nobler  means  j  he  intrusted  his  armies  to 
new  generals  of  approved  talent,  and  the  fortune  of  war  instantly 
changed.     Savoy  was  overrun  by  the  French  marshal,  Catmatj 
Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  allies  in 
Flanders ;  the  imited  Dutch  and  English  fleets  were  defeated  off 
Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  able  to  defend 
Catalonia  (a.d.  1690).    Little  was  done  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
for  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  Turks, 
whose  progress  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
Had  this  course  of  fortune  continued  Louis  must  have  become  the 
master  of  Europe,  but  in  the  following  campaigns  the  Turks, 
deprived  of  all  their  advantages,  left  the  emperor  at  leisure  to 
watch  his  western  frontiers,  and  Catinat  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.    But  in  Flanders  the  French  continued  to  be 
eminently  successful.     Mons  and  Namur  were  taken  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  which  the  united  forces  of  the  English  and  Dutch  could 
make  for  their  relief,  and  the  allies  were  defeated  in  two  great 
general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Luxemberg.     But  "WiUiam 
IIL  was  never  daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted  such  prudent 
measures,  that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  important 
advantages    from    his  victories.      Similar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  in  Savoy,  Spain,  and  Germany  j  but  the  triumphs 
were  equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  loss  at  La  Hogue,  the  French  navy  rode  triumphant^  and 
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gained  a  decided  superiority  over  tlie  English  and  Dutch  fleets. 
But  France  was  exhausted  by  these  efforts;  a  dreadful  famine 
ravaged  the  country,  arising  partly  from  an  unfavourable  season 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  hands  to  till  the  ground ;  and  the 
finances "  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  confusion.  The  allies, 
aware  of  these  circumstances,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  recover 
their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on  the 
side  of  Flanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All  parties  became 
weary  of  a  war  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  much  treasure  ex- 
pended, and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Negotiations  were 
commenced  imder  the  mediation  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  at 
Ryswick  (A.D.  1697),  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  made 
many  important  concessions  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for 
his  future  projects.  The  French  king's  reuunciation  of  the  Spanish 
•  succession,  which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to 
enforce,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and 
several  other  omissions  left  abundant  groimds  for  a  renewal  of  the 
war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  consented 
to  the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
desertion  of  his  allies.  But  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived 
more  advantage  from  the  treaty;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his 
whole  force  against  the  Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sultan, 
Mustapha  II.,  became,  for  a  brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe. 
The  danger  was  averted  by  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of 
Savoy,  who  now  began  to  attract  admiration.  After  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  he  took  the  command  of  the  imperialists,  and  encoimtered 
Mustapha  at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theiss, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  battle  was  brief,  but  for  its 
duration  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fifteen  thousand 
Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their  flight 
across  the  river;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great 
seal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  victors ;  the 
grand  vizier,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pachas, 
were  among  the  victims  of  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having 
vainly  attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was 
forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  several  pro- 
vinces were  resigned  to  the  Austrians,  Azof  ceded  to  the  Russians, 
now  fast  riang  into  importance  under  the  administration  of  the 
Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the  cession  of  the 
Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 
'  The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  engaged 
the  general  attention  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  thsa^ 
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princes  were  candidates  for  tlie  succession,  Louis  XTV.,  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  and  the  elector  of  Bavuia.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
canvass  their  several  claims,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  general 
interests  of  Europe  pointed  to  the  electoral  prince  as  the  most 
eligible  of  the  competitors.  A  secret  treaty  of  partition  was  con- 
cluded between  William  and  Louis,  but  Charles  IL  received 
information  of  the  transaction,  and,  enraged  that  his  dominions 
should  be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement  been 
made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison  (a.d.  1699).  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was 
arranged  by  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  emperor 
Leopold  refused  his  concurrence,  expecting  to  obtain  for  his  family 
the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  During  these 
negotiations  the  affections  of  the  Dutch  were  alienated  fiom 
William  by  his  sacrificing  the  settlement  which  they  had  estf^-  i 
blished  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  English. 
Could  they  have  found  leaders,  they  would  probably  have  had 
recourse  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented  to  vent  their 
rage  in  violent  language  and  fiirious  invective.  Charles  IL  was 
long  disposed  to  favour  the  Austrian  claimant  to  his  orown,  but 
the  arrogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favourites  alienated 
the  nation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  nobility 
and  clergy  urged  the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice ; 
Innocent  XII.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  was  very 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy ;  he  there- 
fore strenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a  French  prince ;  s 
new  will  was  made,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the 
dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Not  long 
after,  Charles  died  (a.d.  1701),  and  Louis,  after  some  hesitation 
between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this 
proceeding,  both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season. 
William  found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  war,  and 
Louis,  by  an  unexpected  movement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had 
secured  a  great  portion  of  the  Dutch  army.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, commenced  a  war,  claiming  the  duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  army,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene,  gained  several  advantages  over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Italy. 
During  this  campaign,  the  States-general  and  William,  having 
failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  explanations  of  his  designs  from 
the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  the  Grand  Alliance, 
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with  the  emperor.  Its  avowed  objects  were, '  to  procure  satisfaction 
to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  succession ; 
obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  dominions  and 
commerce ;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America.'  But  this  treaty  would  probably  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  English  parliament,  but  for  the  imprudence  with 
which  Louis  hazarded  an  insult  to  the  British  nation  (a.d.  1701). 
On  the  death  of  James  II.,  he  caused  his  son,  commonly  called  the 
Old  Pretender,  to  be  recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
under  the  title  of  James  III.  The  parliament  at  once  entered 
heartily  into  the  war,  which  they  had  hitherto  disapproved,  and 
their  martial  ardour  was  not  abated  by  the  death  of  William,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  a  fall  from  a  horse  and  the  unskilfulness  of  an  in- 
experienced surgeon  (a.d.  1702).  The  intelligence  of  this  event 
^ed  the  allies  with  consternation  j  but  their  fears  were  of  short 
duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  thron«,  declared 
hep  resc^ution  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

Sectiok  V.     The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  English 
people  J  William  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner,  who  was  more  strongly 
attached  to  Holland  than  to  his  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness 
of  manner  had  greatly  tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  He 
was  suspected  by  the  tories  of  secret  designs  against  the  Church, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had 
ceased  to  respect  him,  because  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently 
grateful  for  their  services  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  He  had 
not  been  a  very  successful  general,  and  many  believed  (though 
&lsely)  that  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back  the 
earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough  through  envy  of  his  superior 
abilities.  He  had  at  first  recognised  the  claims  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and,  therefore,  when  he  joined  the 
grand  alliance  formed  to  prevent  what  he  bad  previously  sanctioned 
he  was  exposed  to  suspicions  of  insincerity,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  if  Louis  made  any  large  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the 
Dutch  the  English  monarch  would  not  persevere  in  his  resistance. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  of  very  little  importance 
to  England  whether  an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch 
of  Spain ;  the  war  of  the  succession,  in  which  this  country  bore  the 
principal  share,  was  that  in  which  its  interests  were  the  least 
involved;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured  forth  its  blood  and 
treasure  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  no  connection  with  its  real 
position.    It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  attempt  cf  Louis 
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to  impose  upon  the  English  people  a  soTereign  of  his  dioice  which 
induced  the  queen  and  her  people  to  enter  on  a  bloody  and  ex- 
pensive war,  for  no  other  purpose  than  humiliating  the  insolence  of 
a  despot.  They  subsequently  found  out  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
dear  a  price  for  the  luxuries  of  war  and  vengeance. 

Queen  Anne  infused  vigour  into  the  grand  alliance^  not  only  bj 
the  prompt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  a  judicious  choice  of 
mini'dters ;  Lord  Godolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasoij; 
and  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  connected  with  the  premier 
by  marriage,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  EngM 
army  in  Flanders,  and  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States- 
p:eneral.  War  was  declared  against  France  on  the  same  da/at 
London,  the  Hague,  and  Vienna ;  and  the  campaign  was  simultane- 
ously opened  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  (a.d.  1702).  The 
earl  of  Marlborough,  who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  allied  generals  who  obtained  success ;  he  captured  several 
important  towns,  and  would  probably  have  defeated  the  French  in 
the  open  field  had  not  his  motions  been  fettered  by  the  presence 
of  the  Dutch  field-deputies,  who  were  too  cautious  Or  too  timorom 
to  allow  of  his  hazarding  an  engagement.  At  sea  the  ancient  re- 
nown of  the  English  navy  was  re-established ;  Sir  George  Eooke 
sailed  against  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having  with  him  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Cadij 
was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  Rooke  sailed  to  Vigo,  where  the 
galleons  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America  lay,  protected 
by  a  French  fleet  and  a  formidable  castle  and  batteries.  The 
English  admiral  broke  the  boom  that  protected  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  Ormond  stormed  the  castle,  and 
the  French,  losing  all  hope,  set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the 
English  and  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  extinguish  the  fllames ;  six 
ships  of  the  line  and  nine  galleons  became  the  trophies  of  the 
conquerors. 

These  losses,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  not 
abate  the  courage  of  Louis ;  and  the  confederates,  though  joined 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  did  not  improve  their  advantages  (a-R 
1703).  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  being 
joined  by  Marshal  Villars,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  im- 
perialists at  Hochstet,  by  which  a  road  was  opened  to  Vienna. 
The  armies  of  Louis  retained  their  superiority  in  Italy :  even  at 
sea  the  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  confederates;  and 
these  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  afew 
fortified  tovms  in  Flanders,  which  were  captured  by  MarlboroQ^ 
Even  these  slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  allies ;  the  English 
parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  continuing  the  war,  and  the 
emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  the  Hungarian  insmgents. 
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and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  ordered  his  second 
son,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain^  and  to  invade 
that  country  through  PortugaL 

Marlborough  had  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  timid 
caution  of  his  Dutch  colleagues  ;  he  concerted  the  plan  of  his  next 
campaign  with  a  more  congenial  spirit.  Prince  Eugene.  As  his 
Flemish  conquests,  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  had  secured  a 
good  barrier  for  the  United  Provinces,  Marlborough,  now  advanced 
to  the  title  of  duke,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  to  the  Dutch 
^rrisons,  concentrated  his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  in- 
vading France,  and  then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A 
junction  was  effected  with  the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bavaria's 
lines  at  Donawert  were  forced,  and  the  allies  advanced  to  the 
Danube.  The  Bavarian  prince,  having  been  reinforced  by  thii-tj' 
thousand  French,  imder  the  command  of  Marshal  Tallard,  resolved 
to  hazard  a  battle ;  and  the  duke,  having  been  joined  by  Prince 
Eugene  with  an  equal  number,  eagerly  sought  for  an  engagement 
(^August  13,  A.D.  1704).  The  French  and  Bavarians  were  advan- 
tageously posted  on  a  hill  between  the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
Blenheim ;  but  their  line  was  weakened  by  detachments,  and 
Marlborough  taking  advantange  of  this  error,  charged  through,  and 
won  a  decisive  victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken ;  their  camp,  equipage,  baggage, 
artillery,  and  standards  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ;  Tallaid 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Bavarian  prince  narrowly  escaped  the 
flame  fate.  The  allies,  however,  suffered  very  severely ;  their  loss 
amounted  to  no  less  than  live  thousand  killed,  and  seven  thousand 
wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  were  the 
imm6diate  liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  danger,  the  Hunga- 
rian insurgents  were  terrified  into  submission,  Bavaria  was  aban- 
doned by  its  sovereign  to  the  ravages  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shat- 
tered relics  of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  within 
their  own  frontiers.  The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even  of 
.  more  importance  than  the  inmiediate  results ;  it  not  only  compen- 
sated for  the  ill  success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  war.  At  sea  the  English  navy  began 
to  retrieve  its  fame ;  though  Sir  George  Rooke  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Barcelona,  he  took  Gibraltar^  a  fortress  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable, and  gained  a  glorious  but  unprofitable  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  allies  exhibited  the  same  vigour  as  the  English, 
Lofuis  must  have  been  speedily  ruined;  but  the  Germans  were 
eluggpsh ;  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  accession  of 
his  more  enterprising  son  Joseph,  made  no  change  in  their  policy 
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(a.d.  1705)  ;  the  prince  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  imperiaUsts, 
obstinately  refused  to  join  Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  and  the 
allies  could  attempt  no  conquest  of  importance  in  Flanders.  In 
Italy  the  French  obtained  so  many  advantages  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  Tvas/orced  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  where  he  was 
besieged,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief;  but  on  the  sideof  Spain  the 
allied  arms  were  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  Sir  John  Leake 
defeated  a  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  and  thus  forced  the  marshal 
de  Te8S(5  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress ;  the  confederates,  entering 
Spain  on  the  Portuguese  side,  captured  several  places  in  Estiema- 
dura,  while  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been  convoyed  by 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took  the  important 
city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authority  of  Charles-  IIL  in 
the  whole  province  of  Catalonia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia. 

These  variations  of  success  inflamed  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  Louis  was  so  elated  that  he  ordered 
Marshal  Villeroy  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  Flanders,  while  his 
Italian  army  besieged  Turin,  and  the  forces  he  sent  into  Germany 
drove  the  prince  of  Baden  and  the  imperialists  before  them  (a.d. 
1706).  The  English  parliament,  now  composed  principally  of 
whigs,  showed  the  greatest  eagerness  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Marl- 
borough joined  the  united  army  of  Holland  and  England  in  May, and 
soon  after  received  a  subsidiary  Danish  force.  Villeroy,  relying  onhis 
superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack  the  allies,  and  the  two  armies 
met  near  the  village  of  Ramillies.  The  French  marshal  posted  his 
left  wing  behind  a  morass,  where  it  could  not  be  attacked,  but 
where  it  was  equally  incapable  of  advancing  against  the  enemy. 
Marlborough  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error ;  amusing  the 
French  left  wing  by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  infantry  in 
masses  on  the  centre ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance,  but  the 
duke,  bringing  up  the  cavalry  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  broke  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  and  in  an 
instant  Villeroy's  army  was  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.  Seven 
thousand  of  the  French  were  slain,  six  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition  abandoned  to  the 
victors.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory  were  the  immediate  con- 
quest of  Brabant  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  but 
its  consequences  were  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal  Vendome 
having  been  recalled,  to  remedy,  if  possible,  Villeroy's  disaster, 
Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Turin,  and  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  obstruct  his  march.    Orleans 
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therefore  joined  the  besieging  army,  and,  as  a  battle  was  mani- 
festly inevitable,  the  French  marshals  anxiously  deliberated 
whether  they  should  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments. 
The  majority  voted  against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  Marsin  pro- 
duced an  order,  signed  by  the  king  immediately  after  receiving 
the  account  of  his  defeat  at  Ramillies,  commanding  his  generals 
not  to  offer,  but  to  wait  for,  battle.  This  order  hurt  the  pride 
and  confused  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  While  the 
French  generals  were  angrily  debating  what  arrangements  should 
be  made,  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  the 
lines ;  the  French  got  entangled  in  their  extensive  intrenchments, 
the  river  Doria  running  through  their  camp  prevented  one  part 
of  their  army  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  other ;  they 
were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  not  halting 
until  they  had  passed  their  own  frontiers.  In  men,  the  loss  of  the 
French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cannon, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  chest.  By  this  single  blow 
the  house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

That  the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive  in  Spain 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  sluggish- 
ness of  the  archduke  Charles.  Phih^p  besieged  his  rival  in 
Barcelona,  but  was  forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John 
Leake,  with  an  English  squadron,  before  the  town.  The  retreat 
was  made  in  great  disorder,  partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  the  superstitious  Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen 
of  their  ruin.  Forty  thousand  English  and  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas, 
advanced  through  Estremadura  towards  Madrid,  and  Philip  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time  the  count  de  Santa 
Cruz  surrendered  Carthagena  and  the  galleys  to  the  allied  powers. 
Had  the  archduke  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,  and  closely  pressed 
his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been  lost 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick,* having  collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English 
and  Portuguese  to  abandon  Madrid.  Carthagena  was  soon  after 
recovered,  but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  which  surrendered  to  the 
English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake.  Louis  was  so  disheartened 
by  his  losses  that  he  sought  for  peace  on  very  humble  conditions, 

J  The  dnke  of  Berwick  was  the  the  ablest  generals  in  the  service  ot 
oataral  son  of  James  II.,  and  one  of      France. 
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but  the  allies,  intoxicated  with  success,  demanded  such  humiliating 
terms  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  another  campaign. 

While  the  English  ministers  were  lavishing  blood  and  treasure 
to  support  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the  internal  affaira 
of  the  nation.  A  treaty  for  uniting  England  and  Scotland  under 
one  legislature  was  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  countries ; 
but  the  Scottish  nation  generally  was  opposed  to  a  union  that 
galled  their  national  pride,  and  the  advantages  of  which  tune 
alone  could  develop  (a.d.  1707).  Louis  derived  one  advantage 
from  his  recent  misfortunes ; — the  expulsion  of  his  force  from  Italr 
enabled  him  to  send  powerful  succours  into  Spain,  where  the  allies 
were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  misconduct,  llie 
earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  having  exhausted 
all  their  provisions  in  Valencia,  attempted  to  pass  into  New  Cas- 
tile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
and  aware  that  the  allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
the  archduke,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almanza,  and 
won  a  victory  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during 
the  war.  This  great  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
in  Spain,  and  similar  success  attended  the  French  army  in  Gei^ 
many,  where  the  Marshal  Villars  penetrated  to  the  Danube, 
and  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  under  contribution.  Nothing 
of  importance  occurred  in  Flanders,  and  the  only  naval  enterprise 
was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
marched  through  France  to  besiege  this  great  port,  while  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their  ope- 
rations. But  unfortunately  the  garrison  of  Toulon  had  been 
reinforced  two  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies;  they 
retreated  through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed, 
and  diffusing  consternation  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  evil  that  Louis  suffered  from  the  invasion;  the 
detachments  withdrawn  from  the  army  of  Marshal  VlUars  so 
weakened  that  general  that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high 
projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the  Rhine,  instead  of  advancing 
beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which  the 
results  of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed;  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough  lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  popularity;  they 
were  opposed  even  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and,  though 
they  persuaded  the  queen  to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  they  saw  that  their  influence  with  her  majesty,  and  their 
power  in  parliament  had  been  considerably  diminished  (a.d.  1708). 
Marlborough  felt  that  a  vigorous  campaign  was  essential  to  his 
future  interests,  especially  as  the  duke  de  Vendome  bad,  hy 
treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges;  he  therefore 
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resolTed  to  risk  a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the  Scheldt  came  up 
with  the  French  army,  strongly  posted  at  Oudenarde.  The  British 
cavalry  broke  their  opponents  at  the  first  charge,  the  French  lines 
fell  into  confusion,  and,  though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented 
the  allies  from  completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such 
disorder  that  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  and  nearly  ax 
thousand  deserted.  Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince 
Eugene,  undertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French 
Flanders,  and  though  it  was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal 
Boufflers,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  recovered  ere  the  dose  of  the 
campaign.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Italy,  Germany,  or 
Spain ;  but  the  English  fleet  conquered  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

The  confidence  of  the  allies  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
GK>dolphin  and  Marlborough  found  the  English  parliament  ready 
to  grant  additional  supplies ;  the  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their 
troops,  and  the  imperialists  promised  to  lay  aside  their  inactivity. 
Louis,  on  the  contrary,  disheartened  by  defeat,  his  treasury 
exhausted,  his  councils  distracted,  and  his  kingdom  suflering  from 
famine,  ofiered  to  purchase  peace  by  every  concession  that  could 
reasonably  be  demanded  (a.d.  1709).  Once  more  his  proffers  were 
rejected,  except  upon  conditions  inconsistent  with  his  personal 
honour  and  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  once  more  he  appealed 
to  the  hazards  of  war.  The  confederates  in  Flanders,  finding  that 
Marshal  Viliars  had  taken  a  position  from  which  he  could  not  be 
dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  place 
invested  Mons.  Viliars,  unable  to  relieve  the  place,  took  pos- 
session of  a  strong  camp  at  Malplaquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he 
could  harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past 
success,  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments. 
Few  battles,  since  the  indention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more 
obstinate  and  bloody;  victory  finally  declared  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand 
men ;  while  the  French,  who  had  fought  under  cover,  lost  only  ten 
thousand.  Mons  was  now  closely  invested,  and  the  surrender  of 
that  important  place  closed  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain;  but  Louis,  finding  his 
resources  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
obtain  peace. 

Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg  (a.d.  1710),  but 
the  allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  rejected 
the  propositions  of  the  French  king;  he  was,  however,  unwilling 
to  Ineak  off  the  negotiations^  and  tiie  conferences  were  c(»itinaed 
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even  after  the  hostile  annies  bad  actually  taken  the  field.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  took  several  fortified  places  in  Flanders ;  but 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  Grennany  or  Piedmont ;  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  allies  in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced 
their  other  successes.  The  archduke  Charles,  aided  by  the 
English  general  Stanhope,  twice  defeated  his  riyal,  and  a  second 
time  gained  possession  of  Madrid;  instead  of  improving  these 
advantages,  he  loitered  in  the  capital  until  forced  to  retire  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  imder  the  diike  of 
Vendome.  The  allies  retired  towards  Catalonia,  and  marched,  for 
the  sake  of  subsistence,  in  two  bodies.  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  rear  division,  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Brihuega, 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Staremberg,  who  led 
the  principal  division,  was  soon  after  forced  to  engage  at  8 
disadvantage,  but  he  made  such  able  dispositions  that  Vendome 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  imperialists  continued  their 
march  in  safety.  They  were,  however,  so  weakened  and  di- 
spirited by  Stanhope's  misfortune  that  they  could  not  check  the 
victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  more  consequence 
to  Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  queen, 
a  woman  of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  power  with 
discretion.  A  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supiplanted  the 
duchess,  and  was  gained  over  by  Harley  and  St.  John  to  induce 
the  queen  to  make  a  total  change  in  the  administration.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  but  many  circumstances  contributed 
to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weight  of  taxes,  occasioned  by 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a  burden,  when 
victories,  from  their  very  frequency,  ceased  to  excite  joy ;  the 
conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that  'England  should  fight  for 
all  and  pay  for  all,'  gave  just  dissatisfaction;  and  the  rejection  of 
the  French  king's  offers  at  Gertruydenberg  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  triumph  of  private  ambition  over  public  policy.  In  addition 
to  these  grounds  of  discontent,  the  tories  raised  the  ciy  that  the 
♦  Church  was  in  danger,'  on  account  of  the  favour  shown  to  the 
dissenters ;  and  the  whigs,  instead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to 
refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted  to  silence  the  clamour  by  farce. 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor, 
in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  dissenters,  and  advocated  tiw 
exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistaDoe. 
Though  it  was  but  a  poor  contemptible  production,  such  ie  the 
violence  of  party  that  it  was  printed,  and  forty  thousand  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  week.    In  another  week  it  would 
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probably  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  Godolphin,  who  was 
personally  attacked  in  the  Commons,  persuaded  his  friends  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment.  Common 
sense  revolted  from  such  an  absurdity ;  the  generous  feelings  of 
the  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  preacher,  and  this 
sympathy  was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  During  his  trial  the 
populace  showed  the  liveliest  zeal  in  his  behalf;  and  when  he  was 
found  guilty  the  House  of  Lords,  dreading  popular  tumults, 
passed  a  sentence  so  lenient  that  it  was  hailed  by  the  tories  as  a 
triumph. 

The  persecution  of  Sacheverell  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs ;  the 
queen,  aware  of  their  impopularity,  dismissed  all  her  ministers 
except  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  soon  after  created  earl 
of  Oxford.  A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  in  which  the  tories 
liad  an  overwhelming  majority  (a.d.  1711),  but  the  ministers  did 
not  abandon  the  foreign  policy  of  their  predecessors }  and  copious 
supplies  were  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war. 

At  this  crisis  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and 
-views  of  all  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  without  issue ;  his 
brother  Charles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  thus  exposed  to  as 
much  danger  from  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria  as 
from  that  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  campaign  was  languidly 
conducted  in  every  quarter,  and  ere  its  conclusion  the  English 
ixninisters  were  secretly  negotiating  with  France. 

After  many  disgraceful  intrigues,  in  which  all  the  actors 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  party  purposes,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  conferences 
for  a  general  peace  commenced  at  Utrecht.  The  successive  deaths 
of  the  dauphin  of  France,  his  son  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his 
grandson  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  left  only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjou 
between  Philip  and  the  throne  of  France.  The  union  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchies  filled  the  confederates  with  no 
nnreasonable  apprehensions,  and  the  English  ministers  were  obliged 
to  threaten  that  they  would  renew  the  war  unless  Philip  renounced 
his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France  (a.d.  1712). 
When  this  important  point  was  obtained,  the  English  and  Frendi 
agreed  upon  a  cessation  of  arms ;  the  Dutch  and  the  imperialists 
continued  the  ccunpaign,  but  with  such  ill-success  that  they  were 
induced  to  renew  the  conferences  for  peace.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1713,  the  treaties  between  the  different  powers  were  signed  at 
Utrecht  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  Prussia^ 
recently  exalted  into  a  kingdom,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces. 
The  emperor  held  out  until  the  following  year,  when  he  signed  a 
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treaty  at  Bastadt,  less  fayoorable  than  that  which  had  been  offered 
at  Utrecht ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance,  gaye  his 
adhesion  to  the  general  arrangements. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  conduct 
of  the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the 
reason  is  perfectly  obvious ; — ^both  the  political  parties  that  divided 
the  nation  had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs  continued  the  war  after 
all  its  reasonable  objects  had  been  gained,  the  tories  concluded  a 
peace  in  which  the  advantages  that  England  might  have  daimedf 
from  the  success  of  her  arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  The 
people  of  England  generally  disliked  the  peace,  and  the  commer- 
cial treaty  vdth  France  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  whigs  now  began  to  pretend 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  the  alaim 
spreading  rapidly  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  it» 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  g^undless; 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites  the  earl  of  Oxford  was 
removed  from  his  office,  and  a  new  administration^  more  favour- 
able to  the  house  of  Stuart,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  St 
John,  Lord  Bolingbroke.  But  before  the  court  of  St.  Germains 
could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change  the  queen,  harassed 
by  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  her  servants,  sank  into  a  lethargy, 
and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  and  lus 
adherents  (August  1, 1714).  Several  whig  lords,  vdthout  being 
summoned,  attended  the  council  which  was  of  course  held  at  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  the  tories,  overawed,  concurred  in 
issuing  an  order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  as 
George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Section    VL      Peter  the   Great  of  Russia,      Charles  XII,  of 
Sweden, 

In  the  two  last  sections  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the 
wars  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe;  during  this  period  the  northern  and  eastern 
divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
himian  life, — Peter  the  Great  of  Hussia  and  Charles  XII.  d 
Sweden.  Before  entering  on  their  history,  we  must  take  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  the  North  after  the  accession  of  the 
Czar  Alexis  and  the  resignation  of  Queen  Christina. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexis,  Bussia  began  rapidly  to 
emerge  from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the 
Mongolian  invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  He  reformed  the 
JawS;  encouraged  commerce^  and  patronised  the  arts ;  he  recovered 
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Smolensko  from  the  Poles^  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  esta- 
blishing their  dominion  over  the  Cossack  tribes.  His  son  Theodore^ 
though  of  a  weak  constitution,  steadily  pursued  the  same  course 
of  vigorous  policy.  *  He  lived/  says  a  native  Russian  historian, 
'  the  joy  and  deUght  of  his  people,  and  died  amidst  their  sighs 
and  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  decease  Moscow  was  in  the  same 
state  of  distress  which  Home  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus.'  John, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Theodore,  was  a  prince  of  weak 
intellects ;  his  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for  a  time  on  the 
sovereignty,  excluding  her  young  brother  Peter,  to  whom  Theo- 
dore had  bequeathed  the  crown.  During  seven  years  of  boyhood 
Peter  endured  Sophia's  galling  yoke,  but  when  he  reached  his 
seventeenth  year  he  took  advantage  of  the  general  indignation 
excited  by  the  misconduct  of  the  government,  to  shut  that  princess 
up  in  a  nunneiy  and  banish  her  favourite  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
empire. 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a.d. 
1661):  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a  height 
that  the  clergy  and  commons  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their 
liberties  to  the  king,  and  Ferdinand  IH.,  almost  without  any  effort 
of  his  own,  was  thus  invested  with  absolute  power.  On  his 
death  (a.d.  1670),  his  successor,  Christian  V.,  commenced  war 
against  Charles  XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  though  assailed  by  a 
powerful  league,  defended  himself  with  great  ability  and  success. 
Charles  XI.,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  tried  to  make  himself 
as  absolute  as  the  kings  of  Denmaik,  but  he  died  prematurely 
(a.]).  1697),  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XII.,  who  has 
been  deservedly  styled  the  Alexander  gf  the  North. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks, 
from  whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which 
opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  This 
acquisition  enlarged  his  views;  he  resolved  to  make  Russia  the 
centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  to  connect  the  Dwina, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Don  by  canals,  thus  opening  a  water  communi- 
cati<Mi  between  the  Northern  Seas  and  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
Seas.  To  complete  this  magnificent  plan  he  determined  to  build 
a  dty  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  should  be  the  emporium  of 
northern  commerce  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  still 
greater  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  proa- 
peiily  of  his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  instruction  and  bringing  back  to  his 
subjects  the  improvements  of  more  civilised  nations.  In  1698^ 
liaving  established  a  regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his 
absence,  he  departed  from  his  dominions  as  a  private  gentleman, 
in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors  that  he  had  sent  to  the  principal 
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courts  of  Europe.  Amsterdam,  at  that  time  one  of  the  mo«t 
flourishing  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the  first  place  that 
arrested  his  attention ;  he  entered  himself  as  a  common  carpenter 
in  one  of  the  principal  dock-yards,  lahouring  and  livuig  exactly 
like  the  other  workmen.  Thence  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
examined  and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  King  Willijun 
presented  the  czar  with  an  elegant  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to 
engage  several  ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  Aiter  a  yearns 
ahsence  Peter  returned  home,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  train  of  men  well  qualified  to  instruct  his  subjects. 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Baltic,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with  Frederic 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  John  Sobieaki 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmaik 
(a.d.  1700).  The  Danes  conunenced  the  war  by  invading  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  brother-in-law  and 
ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Their  progress  was  slower  than  they 
expected,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  career  they  were  arrested  by 
intelligence  of  the  dangers  that  menaced  their  own  capitaL  Oharl^ 
XII.,  undaunted  by  the  power  of  the  league,  resolved  to  cany 
the  war  into  the  dominions  of  Denmark;  whilst  his  fleet, 
strengthened  by  an  English  squadron,  blockaded  Copenhagen,  he 
suddenly  embarked  his  troops  at  Garlscrona,  and  having  easily 
efiected  a  passage  laid  siege  to  the  city  by  land.  Frederic  cut 
off  from  his  dominions  by  the  Swedish  cruisers,  and  alarmed  by 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace 
highly  honourable  to  the  Swedes,  leaving  his  Russian  and  Polish 
allies  to  continue  the  contest. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  treaty  than  he  resolved 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Kussians,  who  were  besieging  Narva 
with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  though  his  own  army  did 
not  exceed  ten  thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved 
to  attack  his  enemies  in  their  intrenchments.     As  soon  as  his 
artillery  had  opened  a  small  breach,  he  conunanded  his  men  to 
advance  to  the  charge  with  fixed  bayonets.     A  storm  of  snow, 
that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added  to  the  confusion  into  which 
the  undisciplined  Russians  were  thrown  by  this  daring  assault; 
the  very  superiority  of  their  numbers  added  to  their  confusico; 
after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were  totally  routed; 
eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  battle  or  flight,  thirty 
thousand  remained  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
anmiunition  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.     The  czar  w« 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right 
cause,  the  ignoi'ance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects ;  '  I  knew,'  he 
said;  'that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us^  but  they  will  teach  us 
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to  become  conquerors  in  our  turn.'  Though  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men^  he  did  not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival,  but 
evacuated  the  provinces  that  he  had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the  Poles 
and  Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Higa ; 
he  forced  a  passage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Thence  he  entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Courland  and 
Lithuania,  scarcely  encountering  any  opposition.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  formed  the  project  of  dethroning  King  Augustus, 
who  had  lost  the  affection  of  the  Poles  by  the  undisguised  pre- 
ference which  he  showed  for  his  Saxon  subjects.  With  this  design 
he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Kadzrewiski,  the  car- 
dinal primate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 
raised  in  the  diet  and  senate  that  Augustus  sought  peace  as  his 
only  means  of  safety.  Charles  refused  to  treat  unless  the  Poles 
elected  a  new  king  ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could  only 
protect  his  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet  the  Swedes 
in  a  spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.d.  1702).  The  Polish  monarch 
had  with  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of 
Charles  did  not  exceed  half  that  number ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed 
by  recent  conquests,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  Augustus, 
after  having  made  in  vain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  his 
troops,  was  forced  to  fly,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  ail  his 
artillery  and  baggage.  A  second  triumph  at  Pultusk,  in  the 
following  campaign  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of 
Augustus  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the  diet  (a.d.  1704), 
and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczinski  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Peter  had  not  been  in  the  mean  time  inactive  ;  though  he  had 
not  given  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he  had  made 
a  powerful  diversion  by  invading  Ingria  and  taking  Narva,  so 
recently  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes,  by  storm.  At  the  same  time 
he  founded  his  projected  capital  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests, 
and  by  his  judicious  measures  protected  the  rising  city  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Swedish  generals.  St.  Petersburg,  founded 
on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river  Neva  during  a  destructive  war, 
and  surrounded  by  countries  recently  subdued  or  still  hostile, 
rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  security 
whilst  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown  j  he  concerted  a  scheme 
of  operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  entered 
Polaoid  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  Charles 
was  not  daunted  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  he  routed  the 
Russian  divisions  successively,  and  inspired  such  terror  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  that 
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the  Kussians  retreated  to  their  own  country  (a.d.  1706).  In  the 
mean  time  a  victory  obtained  by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army 
over  the  Saxons  opened  to  Charles  a  passage  into  the  hereditaiy 
dominions  of  his  rival,  and  crossing  the  Oder  he  appeared  in 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men.  Augustus  was 
forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  conditions. 
Charles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  his  presence  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  demanded  firom  the  emperor  toleration  for 
the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  quota 
which  Sweden  was  bound  to  furnish  for  its  German  provinces. 
Involved  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  Joseph  submitted,^  and  the 
fears  with  which  the  presence  of  Charles  filled  the  allied  powers, 
were  soon  dispersed  by  his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures.' 
From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where  Peter 
was  making  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party  of  Au- 
gustus. Peter  retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  defeating  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
strongly  intrenched.  Intoxicated  by  success  he  rejected  the  czar*B 
offers  of  peace,  declaring  that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow;'  and 
without  forming  any  systematic  plan  of  operations  he  crossed  the 
frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  that  ancient  city.  Peter 
prevented  the  advance  of  the  Swedes  on  the  direct  line  by  de- 
stroying the  roads  and  desolating  the  country;  Charles,  after 
having  endured  great  privations,  turned  off  towards  the  Ukraine, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks, 
who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to  throw 
off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  nature  and 
the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way,  Charles  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  Mazeppa 

1  The  pope  inras  greatly  displeased  sat  ion,  Marlborough  perceived  that 

by    the    emperor's    restoring    the  Charles  had  a  rooted  aversion  to, 

Silesian  churches  to  the  Protestants ;  and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  form 

Joseph    facetiously    replied    to   his  an  alliance  with,  Louis.    A  map  of 

remonstrances,    *Had    the  king  of  Russia  lying  open  before  the  king, 

Sweden  demanded  that  I  should  be-  and  the  anger  with  which  Charles 

come  a  Lutheran  myself,  I  do  not  spoke  of  Peter,  revealed  to  the  duke 

know  what  might  have  been  the  con-  the  real  intf^ntions  of  the  Swedish 

seauence.'  monarch.    He,  therefore,  took  his 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  leave  without  making  any  propoesk, 

into  Saxony  to  di8>uade  the  Swed-  convinced     that    the    disputes    of 

ish  monarch  fuom  accepting  the  offers  Charles    with    the    emperor  might 

of  Louis  XIV.     Marlborough  was  easily  be  accommodated,  as  all  kis 

too   cautious  a  politician  to  enter  demands  would  be  granted, 

immediately  on  the  object  of  his  mis-  «  When  Peter  was  informed  of  thii 

aion.    He  complimented  Charles  on  haughty  answer,  be  coolly  leplied, 

his  victories,  and  even  expressed  his  •  My  brother  Charles  affects  to  pUy 

anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  the  part  of  Alexander,  but  I  hope 

art  of  war  from  so  eminent  a  com-  he  wiU  not  find  in  me  a  Dariaa' 
mander.   In  the  course  of  the  con  ver- 
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appear  in  his  camp  as  a  fugitiye  rather  than  an  ally,  for  the  czar 
had  discoyered  his  treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the 
punishment  of  his  associates. 

A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the 
convoy  and  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from 
livonia.  General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted; 
had  been  forced  into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ; 
and;  though  he  had  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,  he  was  forced  to  set  iire  to  his  waggons  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these 
misforttmes,  Charles  continued  the  campaign  even  in  the  depth 
of  a  winter  so  severe  that  two  thousand  men  were  at  once  frozen 
to  death  almost  in  his  presence.  At  length  he  laid  siege  to  Pul- 
towa,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  which 
contained  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The  garrison  was 
numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate;  Charles  himself  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  heel  whilst  viewing  the  works ;  and 
while  he  was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he  learned  that  Peter  was 
advancing  with  a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving 
seven  thousand  men  to  guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the  enemy,  while  he  accompanied 
them  in  a  litter  (July  8,  1709).  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm, 
and  gave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the  rear.  In  the 
mean  time  the  char's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Swedish 
line;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  cannon 
in  his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable 
disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  combat^  of  more  than  two  hours' 
duration,  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined ;  eight  thou- 
sand of  their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  six  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives 
were  soon  after  forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
from  want  of  boats  to  cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied 
hy  about  three  hundred  of  his  guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish 
town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony. 

Few  victories  have  ever  had  such  important  consequences  as  that 
irhich  the  czar  won  at  Pultowa ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost  the 
trmta  of  nine  years*  victories ;  the  veteran  army  that  had  been  the 
terror  of  Europe  was  completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from 
the  fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners ;  but  they  found  a  fate  scarcely 
Iketter  than  death,  for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonise 
the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland,  and 
^rove  Stanislaus  from  the  throne ;  the  king  of  Denmark^  and 

1   The  Danish  monarch  invaded  Schonen,  bat  his  troops  were  defeated 
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Prussia  reviyed  old  claims  on  tbe  Swedisli  provinces,  wbile  the 
victorious  Peter  invaded  not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria  but  a  great 
part  of  Finland.  Lideed,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Gtennan 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers^  the  Swedish  monarcbj  would 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
his  hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Kussia,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow 
at  the  head  of  a  Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter 
lavishly  bestowed  on  the  counsellors  of  the  sultan  for  a  time  firus- 
trated  these  intrigues ;  but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski 
informed  the  sultan  of  his  vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  de- 
position of  that  minister.  Kupruli,  who  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian  war,  but  he  was  removed 
at  the  end  of  two  months  and  seals  of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of 
Syria,  who  commenced  his  administration  by  sending  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war 
by  which  he  was  menaced  (a.j).  1711).     The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the 
other  hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the 
plains  of  Adrianople.     Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, believing  that  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
delivering  his  country  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar 
to  his  aid ;    and   the  Russians,  rapidly  advancing,  reached  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near  Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital 
Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  promises  of  Prince  Cantemir  were 
illusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under  the  Turkish  sway,  treated 
the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions J  in  the  mean  time,  the  vizier  arriving,  formed  a  fortified  camp 
in  their  front,  while  his  vast  host  of  light  cavalry  swept  round  their 
lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging  parties.     The  Russians  defeated  throe 
successive  attempts  to  storm  their  intrenchments ;  but  they  must 
have  yielded  to  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  famine,  had  not  the  em- 
press Catherine,^  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the  cam- 
paign, sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.     A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  which,  thougk 
severe,  were  more  favourable  than  Peter,  under  the  circumstances 
could  reasonably  have  hoped ;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety*  td 

by  the  Swedish  militia  and  a  few  i  Catherine  was  a  Livoniin  cap* 

regiments  of  the  line,  commanded  by  tive,  of  low  condition,  whoia  tbeeffl" 

General   Steenbock.     When  intelli-  peror   fii^t  saw    waiting  at  tiWe. 

gence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Her  abilities  and  modesty  woo  bit 

Charles,  he  exclaimed,  *My  brave  heart,  he  raised  her  to  his  tbroM 

Swedes  I  should  God  permit  me  to  and  never  had  reason  to  repent  of 

join  you  once  more,  we  will  beat  his  choice, 
them  all.' 
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Charles  reached  the  Turkish  camp  only  to  leani  the  downfall  of 
all  his  expectations. 

A  new  series  of  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Constantinople  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  new  vizier;  hut  this  minister  was  little 
inclined  to  gratify  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  contrary,  warned 
hy  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from 
the  Ottoman  empire  (a.d.  1713).  Charles  continued  to  linger; 
even  after  he  had  received  a  letter  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's 
own  hand  he  resolved  to  remain ;  and,  when  a  resolution  was  taken 
to  send  him  away  hy  force,  he  determined  with  his  few  attendants 
to  dare  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire.  After  a  fierce 
resistance  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Adrianople ; 
on  his  road  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  captive  j  hut,  huoyed  up 
hy  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow-sufferer  never  to 
make  peace  with  Augustus.  Another  revolution  in  the  divan 
revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in  Turkey, 
when  his  return  to  the  North  would  prohahly  have  restored  him 
to  his  former  eminence.  The  Swedes,  under  general  Steenhock, 
gained  one  of  the  most  hrilliant  victories  that  had  heen  ohtained 
during  the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
at  Gadehusch,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenhurg ;  hut  the  conqueror 
sullied  his  fame  hy  huming  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an 
outrage  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all  Europe.  This,  how- 
ever^ was  the  last  service  that  Steenhock  could  perform  to  his 
ahsent  master;  unahle  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Russians 
with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  hefore  superior  numhers, 
and  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz  ohtained  a  temporary  refuge 
in  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  allies, 
however,  pursued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenhock 
and  his  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity  hy  a  series  of  political  intrigues,  which  excited  various 
jealousies  and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of 
Sweden. 

The  czar  in  the  mean  time  pushed  forward  his  conquests  on  the 
dde  of  Finland,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  con- 
summated by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the 
island  of  Oeland  (a.d.  1714).  This  unusual  success  was  celebrated 
by  a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  Peter  addressed 
his  subjects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived 
from  his  government.  Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  un- 
moved ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to 
make  his  sister  regent,  and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, he  announced  his  intention  of  retumiag  home.    He  was 
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honourably  escorted  to  the  Turkifih  frontieTs ;  but,  tbougli  orders 
had  been  given  that  he  should  be  received  with  all  due  honour  in 
the  imperial  dominions,  he '  traversed  Germany  incognito,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  reached  Stralsund,  the  captal  of 
Swedish  Pomerania. 

Charles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  (a.d.  1715).  Stralsund  itself  was 
besieged  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons, 
while  the  Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Baltic^ 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Sweden.  After  an  obstinate  defence, 
in  which  the  Swedish  monarch  displayed  all  his  accustomed 
bravery,  Stralsund  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Charles  having  pre- 
viously escaped  in  a  small  vessel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe 
believed  the  Swedish  monarch  undone ;  it  was  supposed  that  he 
could  no  longer  defend  his  own  dominions,  when,  to  the  in- 
expressible astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was  announced  that  he 
had  invaded  Norway.  His  attention,  however,  was  less  engaged 
by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new  favourite, 
Goertz,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between  the  Kussians 
and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  that  Peter  and  Charles 
should  unite  in  strict  amity  and  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  A 
part  of  this  daring  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover 
from  the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
But  while  the  negotiations  were  yet  in  progress  Charles  invaded 
Norway  a  second  time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter.  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the 
works,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a  musket  or  pistol,  fired,  as  it 
was  generally  believed,  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  was  dead 
before  any  of  his  attendants  came  to  his  assistance  (a.I).  1718).^ 
The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  warlike 
king ;  on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  his  favourite.  Baron  Goertz, 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death  on  a  ridiculous 
charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  upon  the  late  king's 
sister,  but  she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husb.and,  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt  the 

1  Dr.  Johnson's  character  of  Charles       ?l!?l?r?^!!,'""A""  .^°*il**«  •^<**rH  ^' 

•v-TT    •      ^L      1.      ..  A.         au     I  •/•  ■^°°  ~*  ***  '"''*®  beneath  the  polar  ikj.* 

XII.  IS  the  best  comment  on  the  hfe         The  march  begi"  in  mllitaiy  itate. 

Of  that  adventurous  warrior :-  ^'S^Z''S^\11'':L^^^' 

And  winter  barricadea  the  realms  of  froat: 

On  what  foundation  itands  the  warrior's  pride.  He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  coarse  delay ; 

How  just  bis  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ;  Hide,  bluihing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa*s  day : 

A  flraroe  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire.  The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands. 

Vo  dangers  fright  him  and  no  labours  tire :  And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain«  Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ;  While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debata 

Mo  Joys  to  him  paciflc  sceptres  yield.  But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  Held  i  Did  bo  subverted  empire  mark  bis  and  t 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine.  Did  rival  moiiarchs  give  the  ftlal  wound  t 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ;  Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  t 

Feaoe  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

'•in ;  A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  liand  t 

•Think  notbiiv  gained,'  he  eriat,  «tUl  nought  He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world fl«v pato 

"-"-'"»  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tala. 
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re-establishment  of  arbitrary  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
commenced  with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaties  concluded 
with  fOl  but  Hussia  (a.d.  1720).  The  appearance  of  an  English 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadron^  howeyer, 
Anally  disposed  the  czar  to  pacific  measures ;  and  he  consented  to 
grant  peace,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  Ingria, 
Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland  (a.d.  1721).  Thus  the  great  northern 
war  terminated,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  connected  with  the 
politics  of  Southern  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 


SscnON  L    UstabUshment  of  the  Scmoverian  Succession  %» 


DURING  the  ware  that  had  been  waged  against  Louis  XIV, 
the  funding  system  was  established  in  England ;  it  commenced 
by  the  founding  of  a  National  Bank  (a.d.  1694),  which  lent  itr 
capital  to  the  government  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  theo 
usual.  Further  loans  were  contracted  to  support  the  exigencies  of 
the  wars ;  parliament  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
without  entering  into  any  obligation  to  restore  the  capital,  which 
was  transferable  to  any  one.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  facilitated  the  growth  of  this  system,  which  soon  gave 
England  commanding  influence  on  the  continent.  The  facilities  of 
raising  money  possessed  by  the  English  government  enabled  it  to 
conclude  subsidiary  treaties,  and  set  the  armies  of  allied  states  in 
motion.  IntemaUy  the  funding  system  wrought  a  still  greater 
change  5  a  great  portion  of  the  political  influence  previously 
possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  was  transferred  to  large 
capitalists,  and  manufacturers ;  the  banking  and  funding  systems 
aflbrded  great  facilities  for  accumulating  the  profits  of  industry, 
and  thus  fostered  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  middle 
class,  whose  strength  was  soon  displayed  in  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
mercantile  system  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength. 
Grants  of  commercial  privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  the  maritine  powers,  and  territorial  concessions  were  made 
with  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  trade  rather  than  power.  Justlj 
as  the  British  negotiators  at  Utrecht  may  be  blamed  for  not  taking 
sufficient  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  their  country  was 
placed  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
treaty  they  concluded  laid  the  foundation  of  the  conmieicial 
superiority  of  England ;  it  also  contained  the  germs  of  two  futoie 
wars,  but  these  consequences  were  slowly  developed ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland 
was  still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 
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The  accession  of  George  L  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
English  administration ;  the  tories  were  dismissed  with  harshness, 
the  whigs  were  the  sole  possessors  of  office,  and  on  the  new  election 
consequent  on  the  demise  of  the  crown  they  ohtained  a  decided 
majority  in  parliament  Unfortunately  they  used  their  power  to 
crush  their  political  adversaries ;  the  chiefs  of  the  late  ministry 
were  impeached  for  high  treason,  and  their  prosecution  was 
hurried  forward  so  vindictively  that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond 
fled  to  the  continent.  This  seemed  a  favourable  moment  to  make 
an  effort  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  but  Louis  XIV.,  broken 
down  by  age,  infirmities,  and  misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
anew  war,  which  might  disturb  the  minority  of  his  great-grandson, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality  in  the  royal  family  this  remote 
descendant  was  destined  to  be  his  successor.  The  death  of  Louis 
(Sept.  1,  1715)  further  disconcerted  the  project  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents ;  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  chosen  regent 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
adopted  every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  earl  of 
StaLr,  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he  did 
them  irreparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase 
any  fresh  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan 
was  formed  for  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  by 
the  Pretender's  imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar 
a  commission  to  raise  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Highland  counties;  no 
sooner  had  he  proclaimed  the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  James 
in.,  than  the  clans  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  men,  including  several  noblemen  and 
persons  of  distinction.  Thus  supported,  he  made  himself  master 
of  Perth,  and  established  his  authority  in  almost  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  mean 
time  the  government  was  alarmed ;  the  Jacobite  leaders  who  had 
agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
the  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  Mar  with  all  the  force  of 
North  Britain.  An  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection 
of  the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England  j  its  leaders,  the 
earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lord  Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a 
Northumbrian  gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several 
Scottish  lords  and  a  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But,  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  any  rational  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  royal  forces  in  the  town  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  character  of  the 
government  had  lenity  been  shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but 
unfortunately  most  of  the  leaders  were  doomed  to  suffer  the 
penalties  of  high  treason. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indeciaiye  battle 
with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  which  proved  nevertheless  ruinous  to  the 
Pretender's  cause.  Many  who  had  been  previously  in  doubt  de- 
clared for  the  royal  cause^  and  several  of  the  insurgent  leaden 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  In  this  desperate  state  of  his  affidis 
the  Pretender  landed  with  a  small  train  in  Scotland ,'  but  finding 
his  cause  hopeless  he  returned  to  France  with  such  of  the  leaders 
as  did  not  expect  pardon^  and  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted 
to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entering  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the  policy 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a 
brief  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Kussia  and  Turkey.  No  sooner  had 
Peter  the  Great  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  be  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  powers. 
By  sending  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Persia 
against  an  Afghan  usurper,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and,  while  he  thus 
extended  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  their  internal  improve- 
ment, but  constructed  canals,  planned  roads,  and  established  manu- 
factories. But  Peter's  own  character  retained  many  traces  of 
barbarism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  son,  Alexis,  excited 
general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
induced  by  some  of  the  Kussian  priests  and  boyars  to  promise  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  accession,  he  would  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  abolish  the  new  institutions  of  his  father.  He  was 
arrested  and  forced  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown ;  soon  after 
this  he  died  in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to 
accelerate  his  end  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
second  son  of  the  Kussian  emperor  died  in  infancy^  and  Peter  chose 
his  empress  as  his  successor.  He  assisted  at  her  coronation  after 
his  return  from  the  Persian  war ;  and  on  his  death  (a.d.  1725)  she 
became  empress  of  all  the  Kussias,  and  by  the  excellence  of  her 
administration  justified  the  choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  national 
glory  in  the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Oarlowiti, 
and  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  lost 
honour.  Ahmed  III.,  the  most  warlike  sultan  that  had  recentlj 
filled  the  throne,  was  far  from  being  displeased  by  their  martiil 
zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  war  against 
the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  from  the  Morea  in  a  single  cam- 
paign (a.d.  1716).  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  solicited  by  the 
pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mahommedans;  he  therefore 
interfered,  as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz ;  but,  finding, 
his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerftd  army  and 
published  a  declaration  of  war  (a.d.  1716).    Prince  Eugene,  at  the 
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head  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the  Danube  and  attacked  the 
forces  of  the  grand  vizier  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  •  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either 
killed  or  drowned,  while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed 
one-fifth  of  that  number.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince 
laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  ajid,  having  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
the  vast  Turkish  army  that  marched  to  its  relief,  became  master 
of  that  important  fortress.  The  consequence  of  these  victories  was 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz  (a.d.  1718),  by  which  Austria  and  Russia 
gained  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  the  republic  of  Venice,  for 
whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken,  did  not  recover  its 
possessions  in  Greece,  and  found  its  interests  neglected  by  its  more 
potent  allies. 

These  wars  were  very  remotely  connected  with  the  political 
condition  of  southern  Europe,  which  now  depended  entirely  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Several  powers 
were  interested  in  their  preservation  j  England's  flouiishing  com- 
merce depended  in  many  essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of 
the  treaty ;  they  were  the  best  security  to  Austria  for  the  pro- 
vinces lately  ceded  in  Italy ;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  or  unwiUing 
to  garrison  the  barrier  towns,  felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to 
their  security.  But,  above  all,  the  regent  of  France  believed  that 
this  treaty  w<is  the  sole  support  of  his  power,  since  it  involved  the 
Spanish  king's  renunciation  of  his  claims  to  the  French  crown. 
Altogether  opposed  to  these  views  were  the  designs  of  the  court  of 
Spain  J  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth  Famese,  heiress  to  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired  him  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  provinces  that  had  been  severed  from  the 
Spanish  moncurchy ;  his  piime  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  flattered 
him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  laboured 
to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
projects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe : 
he  designed  to  re-conquer  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain ;  to  place 
James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Russian 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  emperor  by  engaging  the  Turks  to  assail  his  dominions. 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  a  weak  and  timid  pontiff,  could  not  enter 
into  such  extensive  schemes  j  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesi- 
astical subsidies  to  Philip  V.,  and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal 
could  further  develope  his  schemes  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
formed  by  the  alarmed  potentates  of  Europe,  and  Philip  V.  was 
forced  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister.  The  pope  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally  disregarded  in  the 

.new  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  ; 

;^is  superiorities  in  Parma  and  Placentia  formed  part  of  the  bribe 
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tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  "by  the  rulers  of  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  he  remonstrated  loudly,  but,  in  cpite  of  his  efforts,  they 
were  accepted  and  retained. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XL  Alberoni  became  a  candidate  for 
the  papacy,  and  was  very  near  being  elected.  Fortunately  for  the 
permanency  of  Komish  power  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded 
from  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  Innocent  XIII.  was  chosen. 
During  his  pontificate  the  society  of  Freemasons  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  the  heads  of  the  Church,  especially  sr 
several  other  secret  associations  were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy 
for  the  propagation  of  what  were  called  philosophical  tenets;  but 
these  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not  only  hostile  to  Popery,  but 
subversive  of  all  religion  and  morality.  Though  Austria,  France, 
England,  and  Holland  united  against  the  dangerous  schemes  of 
Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (a.d.  1716),  yet  the 
cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  was  prodaimed 
against  Spain  by  France  and  England. 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  succession, 
could  not  resist  this  powerful  combination  ;  the  English  fleet  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  the 
Spaniards  from  Sicily;  the  French  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  invaded  Spain,  and  captured  several  important 
fortresses ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a 
Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Philip,  completely  subdued, 
dismissed  Alberoni  (a.d.  1720),  and  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance. 

During  this  war  France  and  England  were  involved  in  great 
financial  difficulties  by  the  Mississippi  *scheme  in  one  country  and 
the  South  Sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A  Scotch  adventurer, 
named  Law,  proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  speedily 
paying  off  the  vast  national  debt  and  delivering  the  revenue  from 
the  enormous  interest  by  which  it  was  overwhelmed.  He  effected 
this  by  an  extraordinary  issue  of  paper,  on  the  security  of  the 
Mississippi  company,  from  whose  commercial  speculations  the  most 
extravagant  results  were  expected.  So  rapid  was  his  success  that 
in  1719  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was  eighty  times  greater 
than  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the  reahn.  Thifl 
inamense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm;  when  the  holden 
of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money  there  was  no  specie 
to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a  general  bankruptcy. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  remedy  tluB 
calamity,  but  the  evil  admitted  only  of  slight  palliation,  and  thou- 
sands were  completely  ruined. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount  in  Enp* 
land^  was  a  close  imitation  of  Law's  plan.    He  proposed  that  tl^ 
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South  Sea  company,  to  which  great  commercial  advantages  had 
been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole 
creditor  of  the  nation ;  and  facilities  were  offered  to  the  owners 
of  stock  to  exchange  the  security  of  the  crown  for  that  of  th« 
South  Sea  company.  Never  did  so  wild  a  scheme  meet  with  such 
sudden  success ;  South  Sea  stock  in  a  short  time  rose  to  ten  times 
its  original  value ;  new  speculations  were  started,  and  for  a  time 
had  similar  popularity ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excited,  and  some 
cautious  holders  of  stock  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  succeeded 
to  the  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parliament 
a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
fraud,  including  many  individuals  of  rank  and  station,  were 
punished,  and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  S^a  scheme  encouraged 
the  Jacobites  to  make  another  efibrt  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts 
(a J).  1722).  But  their  plans  were  discovered;  a  gentieman 
named  Layer  was  capitally  punished  for  enlisting  men.  in  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  and  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  soul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers 
of  France  and  England,  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  to  power 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  were  both  bent  on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  they  prevented  any  active  hostilities.  After  &  time, 
however,  Walpole*s  administration  begaa  to  lose  its  popularity, 
on  account  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  Spain. 
A  powerful  opposition  was  formed  against  him,  composed  of  the 
old  tories  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  would  have 
overthrown  a  minister  of  inferior  talents  or  resolution.  The  death 
of  George  L  (a.d.  1727)  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  parties, 
for  George  IL  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had 
enjoyed  under  his  father. 

The  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  oi  male  issue,  was 
naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  to  his  hereditary  dominions;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  prepared  a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
procured  its  confirmation  by  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The 
guaiantee  of  France  was  not  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus 
Leczinski,  father-in-law  to  the  French  monarch,  was  elected  king 
of  Poland,  but  was  dethroned  by  the  influence  of  the  German 
powers  (a.b.  1733).  To  avenge  this  insult  the  French  king  formed 
a  league  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  against  the  emperor; 
*nd,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.    The  success  of  the  Ru8«&asA 
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under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  niece  to  Peter  the  Great, 
against  the  Turks  induced  the  G-erman  emperor  to  commence 
a  second  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  the 
death  of  Charles  (a.d.  1740)  involved  Europe  in  the  contentions 
of  a  new  disputed  succession. 

Sir  Rohert  Walpole  had  long  preserved  England  at  peace ;  hut 
the  interested  clamours  of  some  merchants  engaged  in  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  compelled  him  to  conmience 
hostilities  (a.b.  1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  small  force, 
captured  the  important  city  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  American 
isthmus.  This  success  induced  the  minister  to  send  out  large 
armaments  against  the  Spanish  colonies.  Vernon  with  a  fleet, 
and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous  army,  undertook  to  assail 
Spanish  America  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  Commodore 
Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  The  death  of  Lord  Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements; 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  little 
experience  and  very  jealous  of  Vemon*s  popularity.  An  attack 
was  made  on  Carthagena,  but  it  failed  lamentably,  owing  to  the 
disputes  between  the  naval  and  military  commanders.  Both  were  re- 
inforced from  England,  but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance, 
and  returned  home  after  more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate.  Anson,  in  the  mean  time, 
encountered  such  a  severe  storm  in  roimding  Cape  Horn  that  two 
of  his  ships  were  forced  to  return,  and  one  was  lost.  His  di- 
minished squadron,  however,  took  several  prizes  off  the  coast 
of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru*  His  fon» 
was  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with  this  he  captured  the 
Spanish  galleon  laden  with  treasure  that  sailed  annually  from 
Acapulco  to  Manilla.  He  then  returned  to  England  triumphant ; 
but  the  loss  at  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt  that  the  English 
would  not  venture  to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spanish 
America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the  em- 
peror Charles,  when  she  foimd  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  d 
enemies.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  Bohemia;  the 
king  of  Sardinia  revived  some  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  dudiy  d 
Milan  j  while  the  kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  France  ezhihked 
claims  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession.  An  unexpected  claimint 
gave  the  first  signal  for  war.  Frederic  IH.,  who  had  just  ascended 
the  Prussian  throne,  inherited  from  his  father  a  rich  treaaury  and 
a  well-appointed  army.  Relying  on  the  goodness  of  his  troops 
rather  than  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  soon 
conquered  that  fine  province  (a.d.  1741).  At  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  support  Maria  Theresa  against  all  competitoi^  on  the 
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condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  bis  acquisition.  Tbe  princess 
steadily  refused,  tbough  sbe  knew  tbat  France  was  arming  against 
ber,  and  that  ber  enemies  bad  resolved  to  elevate  Charles  Albert, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  to  tbe  empire.  The  forces  of  the  king  of  France 
entered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  tbe  Bavarian  army  made 
several  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened  Vienna;  but 
Maria  Theresa,  repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  tbe  states  of  Hun- 
gary, and,  appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  ber  arms, 
made  such  an  eloquent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord 
exclaimed, '  We  will  die  for  our  Keno,  Maria  Theresa.'  Nor  was 
this  a  momentary  burst  of  passion ;  they  raised  a  powerful  army  for 
the  defence  of  their  young  and  beautiful  princess,  and  a  subsidy  was 
at  the  same  time  voted  to  ber  by  tbe  British  parliament.  So  great 
was  tbe  attachment  of  the  English  people  to  ber  cause  tbat  tbe 
pacific  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  forced  to  resign  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration was  formed  by  bis  political  rivals. 

Tbe  new  ministers  bad  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  showed  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  nation's  confidence.  They  took  tbe  lead  in  suppressing  the 
measures  which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  tbe  se- 
curity of  the  constitution,  and  they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors 
in  supporting  German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental 
connexions,  which  bad  been  so  long  tbe  theme  of  their  severest 
censure.  They  augmented  the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops 
into  tbe  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  tbe  earl  of  Stair,  and 
granted  subsidies  to  tbe  Danes,  the  Hessians,  and  tbe  Austrians. 
The  French  bad  some  hopes  of  gaining  tbe  support  of  tbe  Russians, 
who  were  now  ruled  by  the  empress  Elizabeth.  On  the  death  of 
tbe  empress  Anne,  ber  niece  tbe  princess  of  Mecklenburg  assumed 
tbe  government,  as  guardian  of  her  son  John.  Bat  the  partiality 
that  tbe  regent  showed  for  ber  German  countrymen  displeased  tbe 
Russian  nobles;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased  by  a 
French  physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to 
tbe  deposition  of  tbe  Mecklenburg  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  tbe 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She  found 
the  country  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  sbe  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  secured  tbe  inheritance  to  the  Swedish 
crown  for  ber  favourite,  Adolpbus,  bishop  of  Lubeck.  Tbough  tbe 
czarina  owed  ber  elevation  in  a  great  degree  to  French  intrigue  she 
was  inclined  to  support  tbe  Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  inter- 
fere in  tbe  contest  until  she  bad  completed  all  her  arrangements. 

Tbe  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage 
in  the  war ;  and  tbe  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of 
the  expected  Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  In  Germany  the 
Bavarian  elector  was  driven  not  only  from  bis  conquest  but  firom 
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his  hereditary  dominions/  while  the  king  of  Prussia  took  advan- 
tage of  a  brilliant  victory  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa, 
by  which  he  was  secured  in  the  possession  of  Silesia.  The  French 
army,  thus  deprived  of  its  most  powerful  ally,  must  haye  been 
ruined  but  for  the  abilities  of  its  general,  the  count  de  Belleisle, 
who  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  recorded  in  his- 
tory, from  the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace.  The 
Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Medit^ 
ranean ;  and  the  court  of  Versailles,  disheartened  by  these  repeated 
failures,  made  proposals  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  wiih 
success,  rejected  all  the  proffered  conditions  (a.d.  1743).  She 
urged  forward  her  armaments  with  such  vigour  that  the  French 
were  driven  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaiis, 
abandoned  by  his  allies  and  stripped  of  his  dominion,  sought  refuge 
in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  The  errors 
of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to  their  defeat  at  DettLngen,  just 
when  a  little  caution  would  have  insured  the  ruin  of  the  English 
and  Austrian  s.  But  the  allies  made  no  use  of  their  victory,  owing 
to  the  irresolution  of  George  U.,  who  took  the  management  of  the 
campaign  into  his  own  hands  and  superseded  the  earl  of  Stair. 
The  war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ambitian 
of  the  empress  began  to  excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German 
princes;  and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  cele- 
brated Family  Compact,  which  bound  them  to  maintain  the  inte- 
grity of  each  other's  dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  country  and 
remove  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  assembled 
and  a  fl.eet  prepared  to  protect  the  transports,  but  the  French  ships 
were  shattered  in  a  storm  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brest' from 
a  superior  English  force  (a.d.  1744).  The  English  navy  was  less 
successful  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British  admirals,  Matthews  and 
Lestock;  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some  captains,  and 
Lestock^s  remaining  aloof  with  his  whole  division,  the  result  of 
the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction  that,  when  these  officers  were  brought 

'  Dr.  Johnson  ha»  powerfully  de-       Th«  «i2f«.  *t1,^"^'  •**■  *?•  "^^ !"  •™»' 

•u   J    Ai.      ^*        e  ^tl-  r     *  1.  Prom  hill  to  hill  the  beteon**  ronrfiK  bUup 

scribed  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  Hpreadi  wide  the  hope  ofplunder  and  or prriw: 

nrinre  •—  '^"*  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  hoPMr, 

*'"""'•  M'ith  all  the  wnt  of  raTage,  crowd  the  war: 

The  bold  Bavarian  in  a  Incklen  hour  The  baffled  prince,  in  hneour*s  flatterincblMai 

Trie*  the  dread  lummiu  of  Ccaarean  power,  of  hasty  grentnen  finds  tb«  fktal  doom, 

"With  unexpected  legions  bunts  awaj,  Ui*  foes*  derision,  and  hie  snr*    '  *  " 

A  nd  sees  deltaceleta  realms  receive  his  sway ;  And  steals  to  death  from 
Short  away !  fkir  Austria  spread*  her  moumfU 
aharms^ 
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to  trial,  MattHewS)  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condemned 
and  Lestock  acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  but 
indecisive.  In  Germany,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  once  more 
took  up  anns  against  Maiia  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He 
was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into 
Silesia.  Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  re- 
moved all  reasonable  grounds  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities ; 
his  son,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  empire,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  support  the  election  of  her 
husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

But  the  national  animosity  between  the  French  and  English 
prevented  the  restoration  of  peace  (a..d.  1745).  The  Auatrians 
were  completely  vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could 
not  be  resisted ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  the  misconduct 
of  the  allies  gave  a  signal  triumph  to  the  Bourbons.  The  French 
army  under  Marshal  Saxe  was  strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but 
was,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans. In  few  battles  has  the  valour  of  the  British  infantry  been 
displayed  more  signally  or  more  uselessly.  Forming  themselves 
into  a  colimm,  they  bore  down  everything  before  them,  until, 
deserted  by  their  Butch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  out- 
flanked and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the  French  army. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory 
was  not  decisive  it  enabled  Marshal  Saxe  to  reduce  some  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  the  Netherlands.  Tranquillity  was 
i&stored  to  Germany  by  the  election  of  the  grand  duko  of  Tuscany 
to  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen  of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Breslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  thus  quieted  her  most 
dangerous  enemy. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  induced  the 
grandson  of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  his  family.    He  landed  in  Scotland  with 
a  small  train,  but  being  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland 
clans  he  descended  from  the  mountains  and  marched  towards 
Edinburgh.     The  city  surrendered  without  any  attempt  at  resist- 
^ce,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.     Sir  John  Cope,  the  royal  com- 
mander in  Scotland,  had  marched  northwards  to  raise  the  loyal 
elans;  having  collected  some  reinforcements  he  proceeded  from 
Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents  were 
Resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  he  encamped  at  Preston  Pans.    Here 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  tha 
head  of  about  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers. 
A  panic  seized  the  royal  troops ;  they  fled  with  the  most  dis- 
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graceful  precipitation,  abandoning  all  their  baggage^  cannon,  and 
camp  equipage,  to  their  enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North 
America,  had  revived  the  spirit  of  the  English ;  and  the  time 
that  the  Pretender  wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  Edinburgh  aflforded 
the  ministers  an  opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regplments  from 
Flanders.  Notwithstanding  the  formidable  preparations  thus  made, 
the  Pretender,  probably  relying  on  promised  aid  from  France, 
crossed  the  Western  borders  and  took  Carlisle.  But  the  vigilance 
of  Admiral  Vernon  prevented  the  French  fleet  from  venturing  out; 
and  the  Pretender,  having  failed  to  raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and 
unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales,  baffled  the  royal  armies  by 
an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched  to  Derby.  Had  he 
continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself  might  have  fallen,  but 
lie  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was  nearly  enclosed  between  two 
powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard  b 
battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  detennined 
that  they  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement 
was  effected  by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and 
expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the  insur- 
gents that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's  forces  were 
greatly  augmented  after  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but,  finding  tiuit 
Edinburgh  had  been  secured  by  the  royal  army  during  his  absence, 
he  marched  to  Stirling,  captured  the  town,  and  besieged  the  castle, 
(jeneral  Ilawley  was  sent  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but, 
despising  the  undisciplined  Highlanders,  he  acted  so  imprudently 
that  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  near  Falkirk  (a.d.  1746).  The 
Pretender,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  returned  to  the 
siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  while  the  royal  army,  reinforced  by  freA 
troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though  by  no  means  a  skilful  general, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  soldiery.  The  insurgent  aiwr 
retired  before  the  royal  troops  until  they  reached  CuUoden  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of 
Cope  and  Ilawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent 
precautions  to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders;  they 
rushed  on  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  but  being  received  by  • 
close  and  galling  fire  of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by 
artillery,  they  wavered,  broke,  and  in  less  than  thirty  niinutei 
were  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.  The  victors  gave  no  quarter; 
many  of  the  insurgents  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  their 
imfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  geneioitf 
devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assured  the  pursuers  that  he 
waa  himself  the  object  of  their  search. 
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The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were  perfectly 
disgraceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  j  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  upon  the 
mountains ;  the  women  and  children,  driven  from  their  humed 
huts,  perished  by  thousands  on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces 
of  rebellion,  and  almost  of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  returned  to  London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  surviving  fugitives.  During  five 
months  the  young  Pretender  remained  concealed  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  reward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fifty  persons  were 
intrusted  with  his  secret.  At  length  he  escaped  on  board  a  French 
privateer,  and  after  enduring  incredible  hardships  arrived  safely  in 
Brittany.  The  vengeance  of  the  government  fell  heavily  on  his 
adherents :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  executed,  and 
though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness  their  fate  excited  little 
^Commiseration. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  overrun 
the   greater  part  of  the  Netherlands;   Brussels,   Antwei-p,  and 
Kamur  were  captured,  while  the  confederate  anny  was  defeated 
in  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  engagement  at  Raucoux.    In  Italy 
the  allies  were  more  successful  j  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual 
jealousies  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  Austrians  re- 
inforced by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove  their  enemies  from  Italy, 
and  pursued  them  into  France.     The  death  of  their  monarch  had 
abated  the  vigour  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs  of  Ferdinand 
VI.,  Philip's  son  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  unknown ;  but 
when  he  declared  his  resolution  ip  adhere  to  the  Family  Compact 
the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  revived. 
About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  marshal  do 
Belleisle,  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  baffled  every 
attempt  that  their  oppressors  made  to  recover  the  city.     The 
national  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  was  aggravated 
by  commercial  jealousy;    they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments 
against  each  other's  colonies ;  but  these  expeditions,  badly  con- 
trived and  worse  executed,  led  to  no  decisive  results,  and  all  parties 
began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war  which  produced  no  consequence 
but  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.     Conferences  were  com- 
menced at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  French  appeared  so 
exorbitant  to  the  allies  that  the  negociationa  were  abruptly  ter- 
minated, and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  a  decisive  struggle  (a.d.  1747).    The  exertions  of  the 
allies  were  long  paralysed  by  the  indecision  of  the  Dutch  rulers ; 
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even  when  their  own  country  was  invaded  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  adopt  more  vigoroua  counsels,  until  a  popular  reyolt 
compelled  them  to  revive  the  office  of  stadtholder  and  oon&r  that 
dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigour  to  the  operations  of 
the  allies,  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  imgenerously  thrown 
upon  the  English ;  the  ohstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Val  would 
have  been  won  by  British  valour  but  for  the  timidity  and  sbw- 
ness  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians ;  in  consequence  of  their  mb- 
conduct  it  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  confederates. 
Soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  generally  believed  to 
be  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  thus  became 
masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In  Italy  the 
allies,  though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  generallj 
successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  importaot 
triumphs  at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  the 
admirals  Anson  and  Warren  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  six  ships  of  the  line  and  several  armed 
Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks  after,  a  fleet  laden  with  the 
rich  produce  of  St.  Domingo  fell  into  the  hands  of  Commodore 
Fox ;  and,  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  Admiral  Hawke,  after  a 
sharp  battle,  took  six  ships  of  the  line  in  the  latitude  of  Belleisle. 
These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  armament  to 
the  East  Indies,  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles  that  negotiatioD8 
for  peace  were  once  more  commenced. 

While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.1).  1748), 
Marshal  Saxe  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigour; 
he  laid  siege  to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended^  but 
before  the  contest  could  be  decided  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed.  The  basis  of  the 
treaty  was  a  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war  and 
a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  without  ransom.  It  left  unsettled 
the  clashing  claims  of  the  Spanish  and  British  to  the  trade  of  the 
American  Seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  right  of  search,  which 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war;  the  only  advantage, 
indeed,  that  England  gained  was  the  recognition  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  Pretender,  whose 
cause  was  from  thenceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  resulty 
from  so  expensive  a  contest,  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the 
blame  should  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace  j 
England  had  no  interest  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession ;  under  the  peaceful  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
her  commerce  and  manufactures  had  rapidly  increased,  but  through 
an  idle  ambition  for  military  glory,  and  a  perverse  love  of  meddHnfr 
in  continental  affairs,  the  prosperi^  of  the  country  received  a  severe 
check,  and  an  enormoua  aj(\^\^oii^«&m^e  to  Ibe  national  debt 
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SEcnoif  II.     The  Colonial  Stnfggle  between  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be  little 
better  than  a  suspension  of  arms.  Two  causes  of  a  very  different 
nature  united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  which  no  arts 
of  diplomacy  could  long  avert.  The  first  of  these  was  the  jealousy 
idth  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could 
neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgotten,  and  its  recovery  had  long  been 
the  favourite  object  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Prussian  monarch 
"Was  not  popular  with  his  neighbours — all  new  powers  are  naturally 
objects  of  jealousy — and  the  selfish  policy  which  Frederic  dis- 
played both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances  prevented  him 
firom  gaining  any  permanent  friend ;  he  was  the  personal  enemy  of 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  leading 
minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the 
plans  formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  reluctant 
to  engage  in  hostilities,  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  the 
balance,  by  renewing  its  former  relations  with  Prussia.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  real  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  during  four 
feigns  the  soul  of  the  Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the 
empire  and  France  in  one  common  project  for  sharing  the  rule  of 
XfUrope.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk  into  being  the  slave  of  his 
imstresees;  was  induced  by  this  able  diplomatist  to  depart  from 
the  course  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had  maintained  the 
bigb  rank  of  France  among  the  continental  powers :  from  being 
llie  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power 
• — a  change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on 
themselves  and  their  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the 
French  was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  During 
the  late  war  the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and 
tlie  exertions  made  for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret 
tnger.  Owing  to  incapacity  or  defective  information,  the  nego- 
eiators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  most  of  the  colonial  questions 
«t  iasue  between  England  and  France  wholly  undecided.  The 
chief  subjects  contested  were,  the  limits  of  the  English  colony  of 
Koya  Scotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect  forts  along 
the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with  Louisiana, 
the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
trench,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to  acquire  political 
iupremacy  in  Hindustan. 
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The  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
But  when  the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
menaced  Hanover,  George  II.,  who  preferred  the  interests  of  thii 
petty  principality  to  those  of  the  British  empire,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Frederic  for  its  defence.  Thus  these  two  wars,  so 
distinct  in  their  origin  and  nature,  were  blended  into  one ;  but 
before  their  termination  they  were  again  separated  and  ecmduded 
by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  established  in 
Hindustan  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe ;  under  his  feeble  successors  the  imperial  power 
rapidly  declined,  and  after  the  successful  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah 
(a.d.  1738)  it  was  almost  annihilated.  The  governors  of  provinces 
and  districts  became  virtually  independent  sovereigns^  and  the 
allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of  Delhi  was  merely  BominaL 
Both  the  French  and  English  East  India  Companies  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  things  to  extend  their  influence  and  enhtrge 
their  territories.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondichenr, 
had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  troubled 
politics  of  India ;  it  was  afforded  him  by  the  contests  which  aiose 
on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadary  of  the  Deccan  and  the  nabob- 
ship  of  the  Camatic.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Chundah  Sahib 
to  the  latter  post,  and  endeavoured  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar 
or  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his 
favourites  did  not  long  retain  their  elevation;  still,  however, a 
precedent  was  established  for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the 
contests  between  the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased 
by  fresh  concessions  in  every  revolution.  The  rapid  progress  of 
their  rivals  roused  the  English  from  their  supineness^  and  forto- 
nately  they  found  a  leader  whose  abilities,  both  as  a  general  and 
statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  European  that 
ever  visited  the  East.  Mr.  Clive,  the  son  of  a  private  gentieman, 
had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  but  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged  the 
pen  for  the  sword,  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  whieh  he 
displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career  excited  jost 
expectations  of  the  glory  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gaied 
several  brilliant  advantages  over  the  allies  of  the  French,  andgreatlr 
strengthened  the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  divi- 
sion of  Hindustan.  But  the  French  East  India  Company  had 
begun  to  distrust  the  flattering  promises  of  Dupleix ;  they  found 
that  his  plans  of  territorial  aggrandisement  involved  them  in  O" 
pensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  destractiye  of  their 
commerce.    A  similar  feeling,  though  to  a  less  extenti  pievaikd 
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in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared  to  adjust  their 
diiierences  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was  paid  by 
his  countrymen  to  his  defence ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy,  as  a 
selfish  aad  ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  support  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  coucluded  a  treaty  with  the  English 
authorities,  in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were 
abandoned.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  recog- 
nised as  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon 
the  Northern  Circars  were  relinquished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
colonists,  from  each  nation  should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  these  stipulations  could  be  strictly  observed ;  indeed, 
tiie  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  mutual  complaints  were 
made  of  infractions ;  but  in  the  mean  time  events  had  occurred  in 
another  part  of  the  globe  which  frustrated  it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  British  ministry,  anxious 
to  secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  barrier  for  the  other 
American  colonies,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
settle  in  that  country.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its 
liarbour  fortified,  and  Nova  Scotia  begun  to  rise  rapidly  in  import- 
ance. The  French,  who  had  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little 
"betterthan  a  barren  waste,  began  now  to  raise  disputes  concerning  its 
limits ;  and  the  settlers  from  both  countries  did  not  always  arrange 
their  controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  Still  more  important 
were  the  differences  which  arose  in  the  interior  of  North 
America.  The  French  were  naturally  anxious  to  form  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Oanadas  in  the  north  and  Louisiana  in  the 
south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the  English  of 
their  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  seizing  the 
posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had 
established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with  the 
Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authorities 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post 
of  Logs*  Town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment  and  all  its 
inhabitants  but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American 
Indians  were  stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large 
•applies  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France 
(A.D.  1765).  The  British  ministers  immediately  prepared  for 
hostilities :  all  the  French  forts  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia 
were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ;  but  an  expedition  against  the 
French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  rashness  of 
General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by  the  local  knowledge 
of  the  provincial  officers.    He  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  French  and 
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Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavonring  to  extricate  himself  at- 
tempted to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain  while  vainly 
striving  to  rally  his  troops^  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washington^  did  not  share  the 
panic  of  the  Koyal  army,  but  displayed  great  coolnessi,  courage; 
and  conduct 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crowa 
Point,  failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  lattei, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  Britisli 
strength  was  more  effectually  displayed ;  two  sail  of  the  line  weie 
captured  by  Admiral  Boscawen  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than 
three  hundred  merchant  ships  were  brought  as  prizes  intathe  porU 
of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  these  hostilities^  a  fonnal  de- 
claration of  war  was  delayed :  its  publication  was  the  signal  for 
one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem  Em'ope  had  yet  been 
involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of  our  history 
we  must  briefly  notice  the  important  events  that  fox  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final 
results  made  their  power  paramount  in  Northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the 
English  settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  anoong  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  Jaffier  Ehaa 
the  souhbadar  of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  conci- 
liate this  powerful  feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the 
accession  of  the  ferocious  Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the 
shelter  which  the  English  afforded  to  some  of  his  destined 
victims  (a.d.  1766).  He  advanced  against  Calcutta,  when  mort 
of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with  a  scandalous  panic ;  the 
governor  and  the  military  commanders  escaped  in  boats,  leaving 
Mr.  Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  more, 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavouring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  jud 
their  removal,  this  handful  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.  They  were  all  thrust  into 
a  room  twenty  feet  square,  where,  from  the  heat  and  foulness  of 
the  atmosphere,  all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning. 
The  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel 
Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over 
the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had  arrived  in  Madras  to  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  the  French  influence  in  the  Deccan.  The  troops 
assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to  recover  Calcutta,  md 
this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance  of  the  fleet  before 
the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  French  fort  of  Chandemagore  reduced }  conspiracies 
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were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla^  and  that  haughty  chieftain  felt 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  he  decided  by  a  battle.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  Olive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June 
23,  1767).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred,  not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans ; 
their  artillery  consisted  of  eight  six-pounders  and  two  howitzers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousand  foot; 
eighteen,  thousand  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the 
engagement  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did 
not  lose  more  than  seventy  in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the 
victory,  indeed,  more  to  the  errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their 
own  merits;  for  the  contest  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an 
irregular  cannonade,  occasionally  relieved  by  inefiectual  charges  of 
cavalry.  Its  consequences  were  not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  won  ;  Suraja  Dowla,  after  wandering  for  some 
time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  personal  enemies ; 
and  the  vice-royalty  of  Bengal  was  given  to  Jaffier  Khan,  who 
purchased  the  favour  of  the  British  by  large  public  grants  and 
larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the  supre- 
macy ot  the  English  in  Northern  Lidia,*  where  their  power  has 
never  since  been  shaken. 

Section  in.     The  Seven  Years^  War. 

When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  Lidia  and  America,  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  war  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Eng- 
land itself  was  menaced  with  invasion  (a.d.  1756).  Never  was 
the  national  character  of  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was 
1^  the  panic  which  these  futile  threats  diffused  ;  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect  the  kingdom,  while  the  presence 
of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  regarded  as  dangerous  to  public 
liberty.  It  is  more  honourable  to  Britain  to  relate  that  when 
liabon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government  menaced  an  in- 
Tasion  only  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of  Minorca ;  a 
formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island  and  close  siege  laid  to 
Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbour. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  the  place ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron  of  equal 
force^  under  de  la  Galissoni^re,  but  after  an  indecisive  engagement 
he  retired  to  Gibraltar^  and  left  the  island  to  its  fate.  The  garrison. 
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was  quite  inadequate  to  its  defence,  and  was  but  scantily  supplied 
with  ammunition,  or  even  with  food,  and  after  a  few  weeks, 
finding  that  he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  England,  General 
Blakeney,  the  governor,  capitulated.  But  his  conduct  was  so  far 
from  being  disapproved  of  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  bj 
his  sovereign  and  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  people. 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  Byng;  popular  discontent  was  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  ill-success  of  the  campaign  in  America,  where 
a  second  series  of  expeditions  against  the  French  forts  signaUjr 
failed ;  while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada 
captured  Oswego,  where  the  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery  and  military  stores.  Our  ally  the  king  of 
Prussia  displayed  more  vigour ;  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactoij 
explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
design  of  the  Austiians  and  invade  Bohemia.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrality  of  Saxony,  but 
the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies;  and 
the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  ineffectual,  advanced 
Against  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of 
Poland,  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic 
blockaded  the  Saxon  army  and  cut  off  his  supplies ;  the  im- 
perialists, who  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  allies,  were  defeated  at 
Lowositz,  and  the  Saxons,  thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Augustus  fled  to  his  kingdom  of 
Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  the  Prussiane^  who 
did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinary  moderation. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the 
English  people  against  their  rulers;  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to 
the  storm  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  William  Pitt  (afterwardit  earl 
of  Chatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed 
head  of  the  new  administration,  though  the  duke  of  Devonshiie 
was  nominally  premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and 
abiiudant  supplies  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  as  a  cancee- 
sion  to  popular  clamour,  the  unhappy  Byng,  whose  worst  fault  v^ 
pears  to  have  been  an  error  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate 
of  Admiral  Matthews,^  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  war,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Gi*eat  exertions  were 
made  to  save  the  life  of  the  unhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain;  he 
was  ordered  to  be  shot  on  board  the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  &te 
with  an  intrepidity  which  effectually  clears  his  memory  from  the  stain 
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of  cowardice  (a.d.  1767).  In  France  the  attention  of  the  court 
was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life.  A  maniac  named 
Damien,  stabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he  was  entering  his  car- 
riage ;  the  woimd  was  not  dangerous^  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
assassin  might  have  accomplices  in  his  treason.  £yeiy  refinement 
of  cruelty  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhausted 
in  the  tortures  of  this  unhappy  wretch,  whose  manifest  lunacy  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent 
him  from  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.  Two 
armies  were  sent  into  Germany,  one  destined  to  invade  Hanover, 
the  other  to  join  the  imperial  forces  against  Prussia.  George  II., 
anxious  to  save  Hanover,  wished  to  send  over  a  body  of  British 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the 
Pitt  administration,  he  dismissed  his  ministers  and  tried  to  form  a 
new  cabinet  The  burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of 
the  popular  favourite  was,  however,  so  great  that  Pitt  was  soon 
recalled  to  power,  but  not  until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  royal  inclinations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  prospects  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  were  very  gloomy  j  the  Russians  were  advancing 
through  Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Pomerania,  the 
united  forces  of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing 
through  Germany,  and  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa  covered 
her  hereditary  dominions  with  four  armies,  whose  united  strength 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  baflling  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  prince  of  Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated 
the  Austrian  divisions  that  opposed  their  progress.  Confident  in 
the  excellence  of  his  troops,  he  resolved  to  engage  without  delay, 
though  his  enemies  were  posted  in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  (May  6).  The  memorable  battle  of  Prague  was  vigorously 
contested,  and  success  continued  doubtful  imtil  the  Austrian  right 
wing,  advancing  too  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the  left.  Frederic 
poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the  Austrian 
Tight  was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerin  it 
suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fell  into  confusion.  The 
centre  and  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive 
charges  of  the  Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.  Frederic 
ventured  to  besiege  this  city,  though  the  numbers  of  the  garrison 
nearly  equalled  those  of  his  own  army ;  and  his  delay  before  the 
-walls  gave  the  Austrians  time  to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit 
their  forces.  Count  Daun  began  soon  to  menace  the  Prussian 
communications ;  Frederic  sent  the  prince  of  Bevem  to  drive  him 
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back ;  Daun,  though  his  forces  were  superior,  retreated  Ibefore  the 
prince,  until  he  could  procure  such  additional  strength  as  to  render 
>dctory  certain.  When  this  was  effected  he  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's  assistaDce.  A 
junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched  to  attack  the 
imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Prussians  charged  their  enemies 
with  their  usual  vigour,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  the 
Austrian  lines,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  Prussians  were  forced  not  only 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were 
the  arms  of  Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other 
quarters.  The  Russians,  having  defeated  General  Liehwald, 
invaded  the  Prussian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
committed  the  most  frightful  devastations;  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  were  forced 
to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven,  by  which 
thirty-eight  thousand  soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivily; 
and  the  French,  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  inte^ 
rupt  their  communications,  advanced  to  join  the  Austrians  in  the 
invasion  of  Prussia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  army,  by  a  rapid  march, 
arrived  at  the  very  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  that  city  under 
contribution. 

An  expedition  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  after  his  restoration  to 
power  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  officers 
intrusted  with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French 
port  and  arsenal  of  Kochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  had  it  been  assailed  when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the 
place.  But  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
action  was  wasted  in  deliberations,  and  the  expedition  returned 
ingloriously  home.  The  conduct  of  British  affairs  in  America  yna 
equally  disastrous :  an  armament  was  sent  against  Louisbourg,  but 
it  returned  without  having  made  any  effort  to  effect  its  object,* 
while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  captured  the 
strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  our  northern  frontier, 
without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  British  force 
posted  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  ministiy, 
had  it  not  been  generally  understood  that  the  officers  whose 
cowardice  or  incapacity  had  led  to  such  inglorious  results  were  the 
choice  of  their  predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  posts  by  . 
court  favour.  This  conviction  proved  favourable  to  Mr.  Ktt;  the 
king  was  compelled  to  grant  full  powers  to  his  miiusters,  and  the 
secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cabinet  was  controlled  were  rendered 
powerless  for  a  seasou.  An  unexpected  change  of  fortune  on  the 
Continent  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  British  and  Prussians 
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towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic,  though  his  dominions 
were  invaded  by  three  hostile  armies,  never  lost  courage  ,•  though 
his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  re- 
solved to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  (Nov.  6).  Frederic,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements, 
led  his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement ;  confi- 
dent of  victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village 
of  Rosbach.  They  advanced  so  precipitately  that  their  lines  were 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  before  they  could  remedy  the  error  they 
were  broken  by  the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every 
effort  made  by  the  generals  of  the  combined  army  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic ;  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  in  great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  the  total 
loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed  five  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  less  glorious. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz, 
drove  the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Frederic, 
by  a  rapid  march,  formed  a  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince 
of  Severn's  army,  and,  thus  reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians 
at  Lissa  (Dec.  6).  Pretending  to  direct  all  his  force  against  the 
Austrian  right,  Frederic  suddenly  poured  his  chief  strength  against 
their  left  wing,  which  was  speedily  broken;  Prince  Charles  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers  by  sending 
xeinforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  thess  &esh  troops 
were  imable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
tlius  the  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  after  another. 
Night  alone  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the  vanquished  army. 
About  five  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side ; 
bat  within  a  week  after  the  battle  the  Prussians,  pressing  vigor- 
ously the  pursuit  of  their  retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand 
prisoners,  three  thousand  waggons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Austrians  abandoned  all  Silesia  except  the  town  of 
Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  the  following  spring.  The 
effects  of  the  victories  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa  were  felt  throughout 
Europe;  the  French  had  flagrantly  viokted  the  convention  of 
Closterseven;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and  Hano- 
Terians  (a.d.  1768).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  chosen 
by  George  II.  to  command  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able 
general  in  a  short  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover  but  drove  his 
eoDemies  across  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  con- 
tented to  reinforce  Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops, 
while  liberal  supplies  were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes. 

BB  2 
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The  campaign  was  honourable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but 
its  mobt  important  result  was  the  diversion  it  made  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  by  compelling  the  French  to  employ  their 
chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of  fo^ 
tune.  Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  imexpectedly  entered  Mo- 
ravia, which  had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  war,  laid 
that  fine  province  under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  VieDOA. 
He  failed,  however,  at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  effected  a 
retreat  as  honourable  as  a  victory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march 
against  the  Kussians,  whose  ravages  in  Brandenburgb  were 
shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
invaders  at  Zomdorff,  and  then^  without  resting  a  moment,  hasted 
to  relieve  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded  with 
enemies  in  Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  conunander  of  the  iis- 
porialists,  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic ;  he  surprised  and  routed 
the  Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen ;  but  the  judicious  mea- 
sures of  the  king  saved  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun  was  unable 
to  pursue  his  advantages.  Indeed,  so  little  was  Frederic  affected 
by  the  reverse  that  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  torn 
Silesia,  and  then  returning  compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of 
Dresden  and  Leipsic  and  even  retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  trammels 
which  secret  intrigues  had  formed,  diffused  it<;elf  through  the 
British  empire,  and  paiidcularly  animated  the  officers  of  the  amy 
and  navy.  Several  French  ships  of  vrar  were  captured  by  the 
British ;  an  armament  destined  for  North  America  was  dispersed 
and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke  whose  fleet  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Channel.  From  apathy  and  despair  the  nation 
passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  overweening  confidence. 
It  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  France  itself,  and  two  suc- 
cessive expeditions  were  sent  against  the  French  coast.  As  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  these  armaments  produced  no 
important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising  from  such  a  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure  was  the  destruction  of  Cherbourg,  a  triumph 
dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of  the  best  of  ^e 
troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  arms  had  been  ta^ 
nished  by  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of  the  earl  of 
Loudon  from  the  command  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  His  successor.  General  Abercrombie,  planned  three 
simultaneous  expeditions,  two  of  which  produced  triumphant  re- 
sults. General  Amherst  laid  siege  to  Louisbourg,  and,  aided  hy 
the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe,  who  was  fast  rising  into  eminence, 
forced  that  important  garrison  to  surrender.    This  was  followed  hj 
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the  entire  reduction  of  tlie  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  inferior 
stations  which  the  French  occupied  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  which  the 
French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  fled  down  the  Mississippi. 
Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticonderago,  which  he 
found  better  fortified  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a  useless 
manifestation  of  desperate  valour  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  French  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  count  de  Lally 
not  only  preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions  but  wrested  from 
the  English  Fort  St  David  and  Cuddfdore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign 
(aj).  1769).  Early  in  the  year  the  Prussians  destroyed  the 
Russian  magazines  in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution, 
and  reduced  the  imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Fer- 
dinand was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  sending  succours 
to  the  Austrians ;  and  his  ill-success  once  more  exposed  Hanover 
to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand  wavered,  the  British  and  Hano- 
verians might  have  been  forced  to  a  second  convention  as  dis- 
graceful as  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  rose  with  the  crisis :  he 
engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Minden,  indeed,  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Lord 
George  Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  mis- 
understood or  disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited 
French.  There  had  been  some  previous  disputes  between  the 
prince  and  Lord  George ;  they  threw  the  blame  mutually  on  each 
other,  but,  whichever  was  in  fault,  it  is  certain  that  on  this  occa- 
raon  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  been  desired  for  humbling 
the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British  at  Minden  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  imited  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia  at  Cunersdorff.  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon 
retrieved  this  disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in 
his  turn  had  he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the 
defiles  of  Bohemia,  which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count 
Daun.  Still  the  only  permanent  acquisition  that  the  Austrians 
made  was  Dresden,  for  Frederic's  vigour  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardour  of  the 
English  for  their  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their  victories  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  directed  their  attention  to 
their  colonial  interests.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Louis- 
bourg,  which  was  justly  considered  the  key  of  Canada,  an  expe- 
dition was  planned  against  Quebec.    The  colonists  were  prepared 
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to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters  by  tbe  politic  protection  granted 
to  tbe  French  settlers  in  Guadaloupe,  wbicb  had  been  subdued 
early  in  the  year  (a.d.  1758)  ;  and  by  the  guarantee  given  to  the 
inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom.  When  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  did  not 
encounter  any  serious  opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed 
to  view  the  struggle  with  indifference.  While  Wolfe  advanced 
towards  Quebec,  General  Amherst  conquered  Ticonderago  and 
Crown  Point,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  gained  possession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Niagara.  But  Amherst,  as  had  been  origin- 
ally intended,  was  unable  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe, 
who  was  thus  employed  in  a  hazardous  enterprise  with  very  in- 
adequate means.  Though  he  almost  despaired  of  success  Wolfe 
resolved  to  persevere ;  he  adopted  the  daring  plan  of  landing  at 
night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his  men  up  the 
steep,  and  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the  town. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  the  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  precipices 
formidable  even  by  day  j  but  the  soldiers,  animated  by  their  heroic 
commander,  triumphed  over  these  difficulties ;  and  when  morning 
dawned  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  British  army  occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed 
inaccessible.  A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals 
prepared  for  the  contest  with  equal  courage.  The  battle  was  brief 
but  fierce ;  the  scale  of  victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in 
favour  of  the  British  when  Wolfe  fell,  mortally  woimded.  This 
loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  to  fresh  exertion,  their 
bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
charging  with  their  broad-swords,  completed  the  confusion.  The 
French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  Wolfe ; 
he  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim,  *  I  die  happy ! '  and  instantly 
expired  (September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not 
inferior  to  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death 
with  less  intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the  battle,  that  his 
wounds  were  mortal,  he  exclaimed,  '  So  much  the  better :  I  shall 
not  live  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Quebec'  Five  days  after  the 
battle  that  city  opened  its  gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Canadas, 
which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely  less 
decisive  than  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  general,  possessed 
more  courage  than  prudence;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond 
his  means,  and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain 
attack  on  Madras.     Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English 
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forces,  was  inferior  to  his  adversaries  in  numerical  strength,  but  he 
enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary  resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally 
both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an 
engagement  at  Wandewash  (Jan.  21,  1760),  in  which  the  French 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  their  influence  in  the  Camatic 
destroyed.  During  the  campaign  Admiral  Pococke  defeated  a 
French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  the  English,  in  consequence, 
became  masters  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  began  to  form  reasonable 
expectations  of  driving  their  rivals  from  Hindustan.  A  Dutch 
armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but 
Clive  ordered  that  it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and 
sea ;  *  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  apologies 
were  made  by  the  authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of 
treaties. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  revenge  for  the  destruction 
of  Cherbourg  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  the 
ports  were  so  strictly  blockaded  by  the  English  squadrons  that  no 
vessel  could  venture  to  appear  in  the  Channel.  Admiral  Boscawen 
pursued  a  squadron  from  Toulon  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal  (August  18),  destroyed  two  ships  of  the  line,  and 
captured  two  more.  A  still  more  important  triumph  was  obtained 
by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between  Belleisle  and  Quiberon  (November 
20).  Conflans,  the  French  admiral,  taking  advantage  of  the  gales 
that  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  off  the  coast,  put  to  sea,  but 
was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Conflans,  unwilling  to  hazard  a 
battle,  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  his  own 
coast.  Hawke  unhesitatingly  encoimlered  the  perils  of  a  stormy 
sea  and  a  lee  shore  ;  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  destroying  four 
ships  of  the  line,  and  compelling  another  to  strike  her  colours.  A 
tempestuous  night  alone  saved  the  French  fleet  from  destruction. 
Though  this  victory  delivered  the  English  from  all  fears  of  the 
invasion,  some  alarm  was  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Commodore 
Thurot,  who  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates  and  hovered 
round  the  coasts  of  North  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  Scotland,  he  entered  the  Irish  Sea,  and,  landing  at 
Carrickfergus,  stormed  and  pillaged  that  town.*    Having  heard 

1  Clive  vras  engaged  in  a  rubber  '  An  interesting  example  of  hu- 

of  -whist    If  hen    an    express    from  manity  softened  the  horrors  of  war 

Colonel  Forde  brought  him  intelli-  during  the  attack  on  Carrickfergus. 

^ence  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch.  While  the  French  and  the  garrison 

He  replied  by  the  following  pencil-  were    engaged    in    the    streets,    a 

note,  on  a  slip  of  paper  torn  from  beautiful  child,  unconscious  of  its 

the  colonePs  letter :  'Dear  Forde» —  danger,  ran  between  both  parties. 

Fight  them  immediately,  and  Pll  A   French  grenadier,  moved  with 

send  yon  an  order  of  council  to-  compassion,  threw  down  his  musket, 

morrow.*  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
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the  news  of  Conflans'  defeat,  lie  steered  homewards,  but  was 
swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron  under  Commodore  EUiot,  and 
overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (February  28,  1760).  After  a 
fierce  engagement  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced  to 
surrender. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war  in  Germany,  although  the  people  of  England  had 
become  weary  of  continental  connexions,  and  the  French  finances 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  lamentable  disorder  (a.d.  1760).  The 
conduct  of  the  people  of  France  to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed, 
truly  generous ;  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate 
to  the  treasury  to  be  coined  for  the  public  service ;  an  army  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia, 
imder  the  duke  de  Broglie,  while  an  inferior  army  was  formed 
upon  the  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain.  Prince  Ferdinand 
could  not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  had  not  the 
French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Several  battles  were 
fought,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  indecisive ;  and  rarely  lias 
there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  numerous  and  well-appointed 
armies  were  opposed  that  produced  so  few  memorable  events. 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Saxony, 
while  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in 
Silesia.  But  his  plan  was  deranged  by  the  enterprise  of  Marshsl 
Laudohn,  who  surrounded  the  Prussian  general,  Fouquet,  slew 
three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Frederic  attempted  to  retrieve  his  affaiis 
by  a  sudden  advance  on  Dresden,  but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city : 
his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  was  more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  invested  after  his  victory.  But 
Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  as  the  Russians  were  advancing 
with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was  himself  surrounded  by  three 
Austrian  armies  at  Leignitz.  Count  Daun  marched  to  storm  the 
Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory  j  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that  very 
night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  of  Pfafiendorff',  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidaUe 
array  of  artillery,  prevented  Daun  from  marching  to  the  assistance 
of  his  colleague;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the 
Austrian  grand  army  driven  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did 
not  prevent  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters;  the 
Russians,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Austrians  under 
General  Lasey,  pushed  forward  through  Brandenburgh,  and  made 

took  up  the  child,  and  haying  placed  paniona,  who  "with  loud  shouts  ip- 
it  in  safety  returned  to  his  com-       plauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  They  levied  a  heavy  contribution 
on  the  dty^  and  destroyed  its  arsenals^  foundries^  and  public 
works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortimate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto 
supplied  the  chief  support  to  his  armies.  Daun,  equally  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  Saxony^  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force 
of  seventjr  thousand  men,  advajutageously  posted  in  a  fortified 
camp  near  Torgau.  Frederic,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men, 
resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  their  intrenchments,  and  to 
stake  his  life  and  crown  on  the  hazard  of  the  engagement 
(November  3).  The  battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardour  of  the 
Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  country,  was  irresistible.  Daun  was  borne  from  the  field 
severely  woimded ;  the  Austrians  were  broken  by  desperate 
charges,  and  night  alone  saved  them  from  total  ruin.  The  result 
of  this  glorious  victory  was  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony, 
except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the  Kussians,  Austrians,  and 
Swedes  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Quebec ; 
tilie  French  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the  coimtry,  and  they 
made  a  vigorous  eflfort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  baffled 
by  the  intrepidity  of  General  Murray ;  and  General  Amherst,  soon 
after  having  obtained  reinforcements  from  England,  advanced  to 
Montreal,  and  compelled  the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate. 
The  savage  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French 
gold  to  attack  the  British  settlements  were  now  severely  chastised, 
and  compelled  to  make  the  most  humiliating  submissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  India ; 
Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote,  the 
French  power  in  the  East  completely  subverted,  and  the  English 
xcndered  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dpfltan.  These  important  acquisitions  made  the  English  very  im- 
patient of  the  German  war  j  they  complained  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  navy,  and  asserted  that  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
more  valuable  to  a  commercial  people  than  half  the  German  empire, 
might  have  been  gained  with  far  less  risk  and  loss  than  attended  the 
protection  of  the  useless  electorate  of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes  George  11.  died  suddenly,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age  (October  26).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
€^orge  m.,  a  young  prince  in  his  twenty-third  year,  who  had 
bitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  public  life. 

The  death  of  George  H.  produced  little  change  in  European 
politics ;  but  that  of  the  peaceful  Spanish  monarch,  Ferdinand  YL 
(A.P.  1759),  led  to  some  important  results.    His  successor,  Charles 
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m.,  was  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  it  had  been  agreed  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  his  former  kingdom  should  devolve  to  Don  Philip,  duke  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  that  these  duchies  should  be  resigned 
to  the  empire.  By  the  mediation  of  France  with  Austria  Charles 
was  enabled  to  procure  the  Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third  son, 
Ferdinand,  while  Philip  was  permitted  to  retain  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia.  Grateful  for  such  a  benefit,  Charles  signed  the  family 
compact,  which  bound  the  Bourbon  princes  to  afford  mutual  assist- 
ance, and  secretly  prepared  to  join  France  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  haughty  conduct  of  the  English  diplomatists, 
which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Spanish  pride,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  espedallT 
as  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  menaced  the  communications 
of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies. 

Negotiation?  for  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Gteorge  IIL,  but  with 
little  sincerity  on  either  side  (a.d.  1761).  Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly 
resolved  to  himible  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  duke  de  ChoiBenlf 
the  French  minister,  relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid, 
and  thus  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  preliminaries.  The  war  lan- 
guished in  Germany;  Prince  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  protecting 
Hanover,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  ravaging 
Westphalia  and  East  Friesland.  The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted 
even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  though 
he  lost  no  battle,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Bussians 
make  themselves  masters  of  Colberg,  and  the  Austrians  surprise 
Schweidnitz.  The  possession  of  these  important  places  enabled 
the  Russians  to  establish  their  winter-quarters  in  Pomerania,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  On  sea  the  honour  of  the  British  flag 
was  maintained  in  several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small 
squadrons.  The  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was 
captured  by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  very  disproportionate 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties  "weie 
weaiy  of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed.  Li  their  pro- 
gress Mr.  Pitt  discovered  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  latter  by  seizing  the 
Plate-fleet,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  Bat 
the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  already  dissatisfied  witb  his  imperious 
manners,  refused  to  adopt  such  bold  measures^  and  he  instantly 
resigned  the  seals  of  office.  The  king,  anxious  to  introduce  hi* 
favourite,  the  earl  of  Bute,  into  the  cabinet,  adopted  the  opinionaof 
the  majority  of  his  council,  and  accepted  the  resignation.    Fierce 
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political  disputes  arose,  whose  effects  were  felt  throughout  Europe; 
the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were  raised,  and  the  German  alHes 
of  Great  Britain  were  greatly  dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  maintaining 
the  honour  of  the  coimtry.  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was 
a^  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  having  amply  justified  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipations  of  its  hostile 
designs  (a.d.  1762).  The  superiority  of  the  British  navy  over  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  hindered  these  powers  from 
making  any  attempt  at  colonial  conquests;  hut  they  believed 
themselves  equally  superior  by  land;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
attack  Britain  through  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally  Portugal. 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation  as  Por- 
tugal at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  England,  and 
enriched  by  the  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court  of  Lisbon  reposed  in 
ignorance  and  indolence ;  its  fortresses  were  neglected,  its  anny 
mouldering  away,  its  subjects  destitute  of  martial  spirit.  The 
Barthquake  that  laid  Lishon  in  ruins^  was  followed  by  a  dangerous 
ocmspiracy  against  the  life  of  Joseph,  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
tnonarch,  less  superstitious  than  most  Portuguese  kings,  had 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court,  and  had  resented  with  spirit 
tlie  encroachments  of  his  nobles.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits 
md  nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  and  he  was  danger- 
ynaly  wounded  by  assassins  while  on  his  road  from  his  country-seat 
bo  lisbon.  The  principal  conspirators  were  arrested  and  punished 
\ij  cruel  deaths ;  and  all  the  Jesuits  banished  from  the  kingdom 
^A.D.  1769).  But  the  nobles  continued  discontented;  the  pope 
md  the  clergy  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the 
mperstitious  Portuguese  seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
30  a  sovereign  who  had  incurred  'the  resentment  of  the  Church. 
3uch  was  Joseph's  situation  when  the  ministers  of  France  and 
itpain  presented  a  joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  renounce 
lis  alliance  with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring  their  resentment, 
md  allowing  him  only  four  days  to  deliberate  on  his  answer, 
roaeph  at  once  returned  a  spirited  refusal  to  such  an  insolent 
nemorial,  and  the  Spanish  army  crossed  the  frontiers.  An  auxi- 
iary  British  force  of  eight  thousand  men  was  sent  to  Portugal^ 
ogether  with  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Joseph 
iitrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  who 
lad  already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.  The  skill  of  this 
•ojnmander,  and  the  valour  of  the  British  officers,  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  vrifch  loss  and  disgrace  before 
lie  closing  of  the  campaign. 

The  French  hoped  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would  facilitate 
lie  progress  of  their  arms  in  Germany ;  but  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
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the  marquia  of  Granby  not  only  protected  Hanover  but  recoTered 
the  greater  part  of  Hesse.  An  unexpected  event  delivered  the 
king  of  Prussia  from  the  ruin  that  seemed  to  threaten  him  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  campaign.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia^  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  IH.,  who  entertamed 
a  romantic  admiration  of  Frederic.  The  new  emperor  not  only 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  but  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Prussian  monarch ;  and  Europe  saw  with  astonishment  the  un* 
precedented  spectacle-  of  an  army  marching  off  from  its  former 
allies  to  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  foUowed  the  example 
of  Kussia  in  concluding  peace ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of 
these  favourable  circumstances,  recovered  Schweidnitz  and  dioye 
the  Austrians  from  Silesia. 

A  new  revolution  in  Kussia  compelled  the  Prussian  king  to  luJt 
in  his  victorious  career.  The  reforms  of  Peter  IH.  had  given 
offence  to  a  great  body  of  his  subjects;  he  was  dethroned  by  his 
wife,  who  usurped  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Catherine  IL 
Peter  died  in  prison  a  few  days  after  his  deposition,  but  it  has  not 
been  ascertained  whether  he  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence. 
Catherine  did  not  renew  the  war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been 
at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew  her  forces,  and  resolved  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  victories  had  in  the  mean 
time  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that  they  consented  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony.  This  impolitic  laraoe 
laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic :  one  dividon  of  his  army  advanced 
to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  valuable  magazine; 
another  laid  the  greater  part  of  Egra  in  ashes,  while  detac^ents 
ravaged  Franconia  and  even  Suabia.  The  princes  of  the  empire 
hasted  to  conclude  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  powers  of  Aussia  and  Austria,  between  which 
the  contest  begun. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  conquered  the  chief  islands  that 
the  French  still  retained  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie, 
Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent ;  while  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  more 
severe  loss  of  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  large  fleet 
that  lay  in  its  harbour.  Nor  was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the 
consequences  that  resulted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  its  unwise 
interference ;  an  armament  from  Madras,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Cornish  and  Gener/al  Draper,  captured  Manilla,  and  the 
fall  of  this  city  involved  the  fate  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands. 

France  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  ruin 
to  the  colonies  of  both,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  found 
the  earl  of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British  cabinet,  equally 
anxious  to  terminate  the  war.    Indeed,  so  anxious  was  that  minia- 
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ter  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  hostilities  that  he  not  only  stopped 
the  career  of  colonial  conquest,  but  consented  to  sacrifice  several 
acquisitions  that  Britain  had  already  made.  Still  the  British 
nation  gained  by  the  war  the  whole  of  Canada  and  part  of 
Louisiana,  the  chief  settlements  on  the  western  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  a  decided  superiority  in  India;  had  the  war  lasted  another 
year,  had  even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  supported 
by  her  negotiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries 
were  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  soon 
after  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763).  The 
king  of  Prussia  and  the  empress  of  Austria,  deserted  by  their 
respective  allies,  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  about  the  same  time, 
on  the  basis  of  a  restitution  of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 
The  result  of  the  continental  war  was  that  Prussia  and  Austria 
became  the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  political 
pre-eminence  when  united  to  the  empire,  and  England  abandoned 
her  influence  in  the  European  system,  maintaining  an  intimate 
relation  only  with  Portugal  and  Holland.  Britain  by  the  colonial 
war  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy ;  she  commanded  the 
entire  commerce  of  North  America  and  Hindustan,  and  had  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  But  during  the 
seven  years*  war  a  question  arose  which  led  to  veiy  important 
discussions ;  France,  unable  to  maintain  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral  powers ;  England 
declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and,  relying  on  her  naval  superiority, 
seized  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property  bound  to  hostile  ports. 
The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but  it 
became  the  subject  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war. 
The  internal  condition  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the 
contest  by  the  extension  of  die  funding  system;  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  government  became  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  the  nation ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the 
war  was  raised  at  home,  so  the  increase  of  the  national  jiebt  more 
closely  united  the  rulers  and  the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
interest.  This  altered  state  of  thmgs  scarcely  excited  notice, 
though  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the  permanence  and  stability 
displayed  by  the  British  government  when  revolutionary  move- 
ments threatened  to  subvert  the  other  dynasties  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 


Section  L     Change  in  the  Itelattons  of  the  Catholic  Powers  to  ^ 
Holy  See, — Dismemberment  ofPolancL 

NO  country  had  suffered  so  severely  as  France  during  the  late 
war;   the  finances  had  long  been  in  confusion^  and  the 
profligate  expenditure  of  a  demoralised  court  aggravated  the 
indignation  produced  by  national  distress.    Louis  XV.,  though 
not  destitute  of  abilities,  was  the  slave  of  his  sensual  appetites; 
ruled  by  his  mistresses,  and  other  unworthy  favourites,  he  cour 
nived  at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned  the  grossest  acts  of  tyrannj 
and  rapacity.    A  spirit  of  opposition  spread  through  the  kingdom, 
several  of  the  parliaments  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  the 
continuance  of  war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  d 
censure  to  which  the  French  monarchs  had  been  long  unac- 
customed.   This  unusual  liberty  of  the  parliaments  had  been  in 
some  degree  fostered  by  the  court  itself;  the  king  permitted  these 
bodies  to  set  bounds  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  to  suppress  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  (a.d.  1762) ;  and  their  spirit  was 
further  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who 
persuaded  the  king  to  allow  the  Parisian  government  to  pass 
sentence  on  Lally,  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the  French  in 
India,  whose  only  crime  was  failure  under  circumstances  that 
rendered  success  impossible. 

Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spreading  in 
Spain,  where  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister,  Squillac^,  offended 
the  obstinate  prej  udices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation.  Charles 
III.  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the 
minister,  but  he  firmly  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jesmts, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  secretly  instigated  the  insurrection. 
A  reforming  minister  in  Portugal  maintained  his  post  in  spite  of 
opposition ;  the  marquis  of  Pombal  ruled  the  land  with  iron  sway, 
and,  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  scorned  il 
opposition.  But  though  he  removed  all  impediments,  indudiog 
the  higher  order  of  nobility  and  the  society  of  Jesuits,  his  reforms 
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took  so  root  in  the  land,  and  the  institutions  which  he  established 
by  force  perished  when  that  force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was  felt  in 
the  Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  share  in  the 
late  disturbances  J  his  minister,  Count  d'Aranda,  regarded  the 
order  as  hostile  to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their 
measures  with  profound  secresy  (a.d.  1767).  The  houses  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  surrounded  at  night,  and  the  inmates 
commanded  to  set  out  instantly  for  the  coast.  An  edict  was  then 
issued  for  the  banishment  of  the  regulars  of  that  community  from 
Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  temporalities. 
The  Jesuits  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  similarly  seized ;  and  in 
Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  independent 
empire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  Europe. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  followed  the  example 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pope 
Clement  XIIT. ;  they  also  placed  new  restrictions  on  the  pontiff's 
jurisdiction  in  their  states ;  and  when  Clement  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  support  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Holy  See  he  foimd 
himself  opposed  to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  to  the  remonstrances  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
active  hostility  of  France. 

While  these  disputes  between  the  Catholic  powers  and  the  head 
of  their  Church  proved  that  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  no 
longer  existed  but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a  small  insular  people 
to  maintain  their  national  independence  excited  general  sympathy. 
The  Genoese  transferred  their  nominal  claims  over  the  island  of 
Corsica  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Choiseul  sent  a  large  army  to 
occupy  this  new  acquisition.  But  the  Corsicans,  justly  enraged  at 
the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  without  the  formali^  of  asking  their 
consent,  boldly  flew  to  arms,  and  imder  the  command  of  the  heroic 
Paoli  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  Had  the  British 
ministry  interfered,  the  result  of  the  contest  would  have  been  very 
doubtful ;  but  Paoli  could  not  resist  the  entire  force  of  France ;  he 
•was  driven  by  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  from  post  to  post, 
until  every  strong  place  had  yielded  to  the  invaders,  when  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  enemy  and  embarked  for  Leghorn  (a.d.  1769). 
The  island  submitted  to  Louis,  but  many  of  the  Corsicans  long 
continued  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses. 

Choiseul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  decline, 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  cementing  the  alliance  between  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  the 
king's  grandson  and  heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the 
empress  dowager.    These   ill-omened  nuptials  were*  celebrated 
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with  extraordinary  splendour  during  a  season  of  great  pallic 
distress ;  during  the  festivities  a  fatal  accident  cast  a  shade  of 
melancholy  over  all  parties ;  some  confusion  arose  in  the  crowd  of 
spectators^  ai^d  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
tumult.  Choiseul  involved  the  king  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
ments^ which  precipitated  the  fall  of  that  able  minister;  the  king 
reluctantly  consented  to  abandon  the  new  forms  of  jurisdiction 
which  were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  courts  to  resume  theii 
functions.  This  unfortunate  and  dishonourable  proceeding  com- 
pleted the  abasement  of  France ;  it  was  notorious  that  the  duke  de 
Choiseul  owed  his  disgrace  to  the  intrigues  of  the  king's  profligate 
mistress ;  *  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  that  mimfter 
he  would  certainly  never  have  permitted  the  influence  of  his 
country  to  sink  so  low  as  it  did  during  the  administration  of  his 
successor  the  duke  d'Aiguillon. 

While  France  was  thus  declining  the  Kussian  empire  wis 
rapidly  acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  eastern  Europe. 
The  empress  Catherine  procured  the  throne  of  Poland  for  gob  d 
her  favourites,  Stanislaus  Augustus  (a.d.  17t$6),  having  sent  a 
Kussian  army  to  overawe  the  diet,  when  it  assembled  to  choose  a 
sovereign.  Frederic  of  Prussia,  anxious  to  remedy  the  calaxnitieB 
which  the  seven  years'  war  had  brought  upon  his  country,  did  not 
yenture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the  ambitious  czarina ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by  some  commercial  concessiona  to 
aid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The  new  sorereign  of 
Poland,  opposed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  bigoted  people, 
was  imable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  oootiol  Ihe 
events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  lu« 
powerful  neighbours.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  rdigioio 
disputes ;  the  oppressions  of  the  Catholics  compelled  the  diBsidentfl^ 
as  the  dissenting  sects  vvere  called,  to  seek  foreign  protectian; 
those  of  the  Greek  Church  appealed  to  the  empress  of  Bnfleilm 
while  the  Lutherans  sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prusaa  and 
Denmark.  Catherine,  with  great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissidents,  and,  paying  little  regard  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if  Poland  had  been  om 
of  her  own  provinces.  The  Catholic  lords  formed  a  confederacr 
to  maintam  the  purity  of  their  religion  and  the  independence  of 
their  country,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  0f8^ 
whelming  forces  of  Bussia;  Cracow,  where  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  punned 
beyond  the  Turkish  frontiers,  and  the  country  that  had  affotded 
them  refuge  was  cruelly  devastated. 

1  Madame  da  Barri.  She  was  sabseqaently  one  of  the  victims  of  tiM 
French  revolution. 
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Mustapba  III.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most  of  the 
miltans  that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt 
that  the  power  which  Russia  was  acquiring^  in  Poland  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  his  northern  provinces ;  he  was 
indignant  at  the  violation  of  his  dominions,  and  he  was  secretly 
instigated  by  the  French  court.  The  king  of  Prussia  vainly  re- 
monstrated with  the  sultan ;  ^  Mustapha  had  formed  an  extravagant 
estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  Turks  (a.d.  1769) ;  their  irregular  troops  entered 
Southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages ;  but 
when  they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim  they 
suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  Turkish  power ;  she  sent  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic 
round  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  support  an  insurrection  which  her 
emissaries  had  excited  in  Southern  Greece  (a.d.  1770).  The 
insurgents,  aided  by  a  Russian  force,  at  first  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, but  on  the  first  reverse  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
allies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of  their 'Turkish  masters.  Soou 
after  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  was  burned  by  a 
Russian  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Chesm6,  with  the  exception  of  a 
•ingle  vessel  that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Bender, 
Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  of 
Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  wa<*  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  though 
lie  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms  was 
to  defend  the  independence  of  Poland.  But  Joseph,  who  had 
aucceeded  his  father  in  the  German  empire  (a.d.  1705),  began  to 
dread  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Russia;  and  even  his  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  began  to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  rival 
Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  czarina.  It  was 
obviously  the  interest  of  the  Northern  states,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  policy,  but  the  governments  of  both 
countries  were  too  deeply  engaged  by  their  domestic  affairs  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign  relations. 

Frederic  V.,  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  occupied  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  V.,  a  prince  of 
weak  intellect  and  dissipated  habits  (a.d.  1766).  Soon  after  his 
accession  Christian  married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
the  king  of  England,  and  the  engaging  manners  of  this  princes* 
won  her  the  favour  of  the  Danish  king  and  people.    To  maintain 

1  Frederic,  who  lored  to  indulge       contest  between  the  one-e^'ed  and 
in  sarcasm,  said  that  a  war  between       the  blind. 
the  Russians  and  Turks  would  be  a 
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her  ftscqndency  over  the  mind  of  her  husband  Caroline  fayonred 
the  ambiticn  of  Struensee,  a  foreign  adventurer^  who  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  or  rather  sole  ruler,  of  Denmark. 
Struensee's  administration  was  vigorous  and  useful,  but  Lis 
hau}^htiness  gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles;  a  conspiracj 
was  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king*s  stepmother  and  her 
son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
involve  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  in  his  fate.  Struensee  and 
his  friend  Brandt  were  arrested  at  midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were 
insulted  with  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
The  queen  was  also  arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cronenbeig 
Castle ;  dread  of  British  vengeance,  however,  saved  her  from 
personal  violence ;  she  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Hanover,  where 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  comparative  obscurity.  The 
queen  dowager  having  removed  her  rival  usurped  the  royal 
authority ;  a  young  nobleman  named  Bemstoff  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remarkable  for  its 
subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Gustavus  III.  a  young  prince  of  great  vigour  and  sagacity, 
ascended  the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Adolphos 
Frederic  (a.d.  1771)  ;  he  had  early  formed  a  project  for  removing 
the  restrictions  which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  authority 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  long  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  The 
senate,  suddenly  surrounded  by  ai^ned  bands,  was  intimidated  into 
assenting  to  the  instrument  of  government  which  Gustavus  had 
prepared,  and  a  revolution  which  changed  Sweden  from  one  of 
the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of 
Europe  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  Dread  of  a 
counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  some  remedy  for 
the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  prevented  Gustavus  from 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had  often 
occupied  the  anxious  cares  of  his  predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity and  good  government  on  Poland ;  but  all  his  judidom 
measures  were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  who  clung  to 
their  tyrannous  and  absurd  privileges,  though  they  were  known  to 
be  as  pernicious  to  themselves  as  they  were  ruinous  to  the  country. 
An  attempt  on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  unhappy  king  gave 
Catherine  a  pretext  for  sending  a  Russian  army  into  the  countiy» 
and  suggested  to  the  Prussian  Mng  a  scheme  for  the  dismembeiment 
of  Poland.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria,  Rus&ia,  tnd 
Prus&ia,  for  dividing  the  Piilish  provinces  between  them ;  their 
armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  shares;  and  the  diet^  o?er- 
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awed  by  tlie  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  tp  acquiesqe 
in  an  arrangement  that  left  Poland  a  merely  nominal  existence 
(A.D.  1773).  The  imhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamities 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting 
on  his  accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calamities  to  the 
bigotry,  the  factious  spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  of  the 
turbulent  nobles.  By  the  intervention  of  Prussia  a  treaty  was 
subsequently  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the 
empress  gained  several  important  foiiresses,  a  large  acquisition  of 
territory,  and  permission  for  her  subjects  to  navigate  the  Black 
Sea  (a.d.  1774).  Great  as  these  gains  were,  they  were  less 
valuable  in  themselves  than  as  means  for  obtaining  other  objects 
of  Catherine's  secret  ambition. 

Degraded  as  Louis  XV.  was,  he  could  not  receive  without 
emotion  intelligence  of  events  which  showed  the  low  ebb  to  which 
the  influence  of  France  was  reduced.  When  informed  of  the 
partition  of  Poland^  he  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming^  *  Had 
Choiseul  been  still  in  the  cabinet,  this  disgraceful  transaction 
might  have  been  averted.'  The  duke  d'Aguillon  merited  this 
reproach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  negligence  by  gratifying 
the  national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  though  he  had  long  been 
suspected  of  secretly  favouring  that  order.  The  death  of  Clement 
XIII.  favoured  his  jMX)ject8  (a.ix  1769),.  Ganganelli,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  felt  that 
the  time  was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
pontiffs  could  be  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Catholic  sovereigns  by  making  reasonable 
ccmoessions.  After  a  long  but  not  unjustifiable  delay  he  issued  a 
bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and  most  of  the  Catholic 
prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  that  fraternity,  eagerly 
enforced  the  papal  edict  (a.d.  1773).  Little  oppositLm  was  made 
by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree^  but  an  insurrection  in  Sicily  and  the 
deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and  Pope  Ganganelli  (a.d.  1774)  were 
attributed  to  their  secret  practices,  though  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
could  be  adduced  to  support  such  severe  accusations.  Indeed,  it 
is  notorious  that  Louis  died  of  smallpox,  and  Ganganelli  of  a 
constitutional  disease  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Louis 
XVI.,  of  whom  his  subjects  had  long  been  taught  to  form  the 
most  favourable  expectations,  ascended  the  throne  of  France: 
Angelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  under  the  title  of  Pius 
VI.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  cardinal,  who  believed 
that  he  would  be  a  more  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church  than  his 
predecessors. 
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Sectioit  II.    History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the 
commencement  of  the  American  War,. 

When  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  separate  treaty -with 
France  they  dissevered  their  country  from  its  expensive  connexion 
with  the  Continent,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  diminished  its 
influence  in  European  politics.  Extensive  colonies,  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce,  and  improving  manufactures,  afforded  the 
nation  ample  amends  for  this  loss ;  hut  a  spirit  of  faction  began  to 
appear  in  the  national  councils,  which  produced  a  peraidoufl 
influence  on  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation.  While  there 
was  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of  Stuart  the 
Brunswick  dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on  the 
whigs,  for  the  ti^ries  were  from  principle  more  or  less  disposed  to 
favour  the  claims  of  the  exiled  house ;  but  when  all  fears  from  the 
Pretender  had  disappeared,  the  zeal  which  the  tories  had  ever 
shown  for  the  maintenance  of  the' royal  prerogative  naturally 
recommended  them  to  royal  favour.  Personal  friendship  induced 
George  III.  to  introduce  the  earl  of  Bute  into  the  cabinet;  bis 
influence  excited  the  jealousy  of  t^e  whigs,  who  had  long 
monopolised  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  nation  ;  they  accused 
him  of  an  attachment  to  toryism,  of  partiality  to  his  Scottish 
countrymen,  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  at 
the  peace.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  face  popular  clamour,  the  earl 
of  Bute  resigned  his  office,  but  it  was  believed  he  privately 
retained  his  influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  thus  no  small  portion  of 
his  unpop^ilarity  was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the 
minister  with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton. 
The  45th  number  of  this  periodical  contained  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session ;  and  the 
ministers,  forgetting  discretion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general 
warrant  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  libel 
Wilkes  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  liberated,  on  pleading  privilege 
of  parliament.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to 
the  ca«e  of  libel;  but  it  subsequently  joined  with  the  Lords  in 
voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkes,  in  the  mean- 
time, quitted  the  country,  and  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial  was 
outlawed.  So  much  was  the  nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute 
between  the  government  and  an  individual  that  little  attention 
was  paid  to  colonial  affairs;  but  during  this  period  the  East  India 
Company  acquired  several  rich  di&tricts  in  Bengal,  and  displayed 
a  grasping  ambition  which  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
native  powers. 
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A  more  dangerous  prospect  was  opened  in  the  American  states. 
The  French  beinf^  removed,  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  back- 
woodS;  the  colonies  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealthy  and  their 
prospeiity  suggested  to  Mr.  Grenville  a  scheme  for  making  them 
share  in  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  late  war  had  been  under- 
taken piincipally  for  the  security  of  the  colonists,  they  had  been 
almost  exclusively  the  gainers  by  its  successful  termination,  and  it 
was  therefore  deemed  equitable  that  they  should  pay  a  portion  of 
the  cost.  But  the  Americans  were  not  represented  in  the  Biitish 
parliament,  and  they,  together  with  a  large  party  in  Britain, 
maintained  that  they  could  not  be  constitutionally  taxed  without 
their  own  consent.  Mr.  Grenville,  supported  by  his  royal  masteri 
disregarded  opposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  stamp- 
duties  on  a  multitude  of  articles  (a.d.  1765).  A  congress  of 
deputies  from  the  principal  states  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
vot-ed  a  series  of  spirited  remonstrances  against  the  measures  of 
government.  The  northern  colonies,  frequently  called  New 
England,  took  the  leadj  they  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
founded  by  puritan  exiles,  driven  from  Biitain  by  the  heat  of 
persecution;  they  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their 
successors,  a  stern  spirit  of  independence  that  neeessoi'ily  led  them 
to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  Britisli 
ministry;  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  much  against  the  king's 
will,  repealed  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act ;  but  he  was  forced  to 
assert,  in  strong  terms,  the  right  of  the  king  and  parliament  te 
enact  laws,  binding  the  colonies  in  all  caseA  whatsoever.  The 
marquis  of  Rockin>fham  was  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt^ 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  cabinet  constructed 
by  this  once  popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  union,  and  soon 
fell  to  pieces.  The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chanceUor- 
ahip  of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  aninrosities  (a.d.  1767) ; 
the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  American 
claims,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.  That 
demagogue  returned  to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  at  the  general  election,  after  which  he 
surrendered  himself  to  justice,  obtained  the  reversal  of  the 
outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  libel  he  had 
published.  When  parliament  met  it  was  supposed  that  Wilkes 
would  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
escort  him  to  the  house ;  some  rioting  occurred,  the  military  were 
called  out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  in  which  s<>me  lives  were  lost 
Wilkes  stigmatised  the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion 
io  the  most  unmeasured  terms ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of 
this  second  libel  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
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Commons,  but  the  electors  of  Middlesex  re-elected  him  withont 
any  heidtation.  The  Commons  resolved  that  an  expelled  memher 
was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parliament  that  had  passed  such  a 
sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  Once 
more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once  more  the  Com- 
mons refused  to  admit  him.  A  new  election  was  held,  and 
Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell, 
the  ministerial  candidate.  The  House  of  Commons  perseyered  in 
its  declaration  of  Wilkes*s  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Cdonel 
Lttttrell  should  be  the  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministen 
had  now  involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an  important  point 
of  constitutional  law  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation. 
A  fierce  opposition  was  raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this 
not  a  little  encouraged  the  Americans  to  persevere  in  their' 
resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  conciliate 
the  colonies,  the  removal  of  Earl  Camden,  who  disapproved  of  the 
decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  and  the  appointmtoit  of 
Lord  North  as  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.9. 
1770).  The  imposition  of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the 
dispute  with  America,  while  the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands,  were  repre- 
sented as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  honour  of  the  country.  The 
-  only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the  indirect  licence 
given  to  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  a  bi«ach  of  privilege.  The  Commons  sent 
a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby, 
Oliver,  and  Wilkes.  The  two  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower  j 
but  Wilkes  refused  to  attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for 
Middlesex,  and  the  Commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjonraing 
over  the  day  on  which  he  bad  been  summoned  to  appear.  Sines 
that  time  the  debates  have  been  regularly  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  atfairs  of  the  East  India  Company  having  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  a  law  was  passed  for  bringing  them  in  some  degree 
under  the  control  of  government ;  but  to  reconcile  the  Company  to 
such  interference  a  loan  was  granted  to  it  on  favourable  terms,  and 
also  permission  to  export  teas  without  payment  of  d  uty.  A  quantitj 
of  tea  was  shipped  for  Boston,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity  would  induce  the  New-j^glanders  to  pa/ 
the  small  duty  charged  on  importation;  but  when  the  veesels 
arrived  at  Boston  they  were  boarded  during  the  night  by  a  party 
of  the  townsmen,  and  the  cargoes  thrown  into  tiie  auL     Tlus 
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outrage,  followed  by  other  acis  of  defiance,  gave  such  offence  in 
England  that  acts  vere  passed  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  (a.d.  1774), 
It  was  hoped  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned  by  this  ex- 
ample; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  disobedience,  and  signed  agreements  against 
the  importation  of  British  merchandise,  until  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
should  be  repealed  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed. 
But  though  the  colonists  acted  firmly,  they  showed  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  reconciliation;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  govern- 
ment and  their  fellow-subjects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Mng,  couched  in  terms  equally  spirited  and  respectful  The  address 
to  his  majesty  was  not  received,  as  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal 
assembly ;  and  the  determination  evinced  by  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  in  1776,  to  support  ministerial  measures  defeated  all 
hopes  of  an  accommodation.  The  merchHuti  and  citizens  of 
London,  dreading  the  injury  which  would  be  brought  on  their 
trade  by  a  contest  with  the  colonies,  supported  the  claims  of  the 
provincials ;  but  their  connexion  with  the  notorious  Wilkes 
rendered  the  civic  authorities  distasteful  to  the  court,  and  their 
remonstrances  were  disregarded. 

Blood  was  first  shed  at  Lexington,  where  a  party  of  American 
militia,  being  ordered  to  disperse  by  a  body  of  royal  troops,  showed 
symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit,  which  led  to  a  brief  conflict.  The 
British  detachment,  however  advanced  to  Concord  in  order  to 
destroy  some  military  stores  which  the  provincidls  had  collected, 
but  it  was  attacked  on  its  return,  and  would  have  been  totally  de- 
•troyed  had  not  fresh  troops  arrived  to  cover  the  retreat.  These 
aldnnishes  were  the  signal  for  war;  the  colonial  militia  and 
volunteers  blockaded  the  British  garrison  in  Boston,  intercepting 
its  provisions  and  cutting  off  forsging  parties.  Not  contented  with 
thus  harassing  their  enemies,  the  provincials  fortified  an  eminence 
called  Bunker's-hill,  from  which  they  could  open  a  formidable 
cannonade  on  the  town.  General  Gage  sent  two  thousand  men  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  the  post,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  colonial  militia  proved  itself  able  to  compete  with  tho 
regular  army.  The  British  finally  succeeded,  but  their  success  was 
purchased  by  such  a  heavy  loss  that  General  Gage  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  defensive  operations. '  General  Washington, 
whom  the  congpress  had  chosen  to  be  their  commander,  kept  Boston 
closely  blockaded.  The  congress  had  not  yet  laid  aside  all  hopes 
of  peace,  though  they  sent  an  army  into  Canada,  commanded  by 
Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  to  gain  that  colony,  over  to  the 
common  cause.  The  Canadians,  however,  refused  to  join  the 
ether  provincials;  Montgomery  was  killed^  and  Arnold,  ha\vQ% 
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failed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Quebec^  retreated  with  some  pied- 
pitation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwiselyprovokei 
Even  the  moderate  king  of  France,  though  severely  harassed  \ij 
•  the  disordered  stiite  of  his  finances  and  the  embarrassing  dispotei 
which  had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and 
the  parliaments,  seemed  disposed  to  favour  the  revolted  coloniea; 
several  of  his  ministers  urged  him  to  oifer  them  support ;  but  the 
opinion  of  Turgot,  the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevailed  for  a 
season ;  he  strenuously  condenmed  such  interference  as  impolitic 
and  unjust.  Spain,  involved  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  piratical 
states  of  Barbary,  and  in  a  less  formidable  dispute  with  Portugal 
respecting  the  boundaiies  of  their  South  American  colonies,  waa 
slow  to  engage  in  fiesh  hostilities,  and  was  resolved  to  imitate  the 
example  oi  France.  The  king  of  l^ussia,  indignant  at  the  desertioo 
of  his  interests  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openly  rejoiced  in  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  British  ministry:  and  Catherine  of  Russia 
exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  most  likely  to  oppose 
lier  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  waa  believed  to 
be  the  secret  source  of  its  strength.  Undervaluing  the  power  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers  resdved 
to  force  them  into  obedience  ;  parliament  seconded  these  views, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determination. 
It  is  useless  to  conceal  ihat  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its 
commencement.  The  vague  notion  of  dominion  over  an  entire 
continent  flattered  English  pride,  and  the  taxes  which  the  ministeia 
demanded  promised  some  alleviation  to  the  public  burdens.  The 
colonial  revolt  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the 
British  government,  but  the  Biiticih  people,  and  the  contest  waa 
generally  looked  upon  in  England  as  an  effort  to  establishi  not 
the  royal  authority,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  nation. 

Section  III.     The  American  War, 

Blood  having  once  been  shed,  it  was  manifest  that  the  dispate 
between  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  only  be  dedded 
by  the  sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
but  apparently  with  some  lingering  hope  of  a  restoration  of  peace. 
Mutual  forbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  hostile  generals  when  the 
Englifh  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston ;  Howe,  the  Britiah 
commander,  made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town^  and  Washington 
permitted  the  royal  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  German  mercenaries  by  the  English  ministry  compkied 
the  alienation  of  the  colonists ;  they  resolved  to  separate  themiaelvea 
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wholly  from  the  mother-country,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the 
congress  published  the- dbclaration  op  independencb  op  the 
THIRTEEN  UNITED  STATES.  When  this  bold  measure  was  adopted 
the  congress  was  destitute  of  money,  ships,  and  allies ;  its  army  was 
a  raw  militia,  badly  clothed  and  armed,  while  the  English  forces, 
greatly  augmented,  were  preparing  to  seize  New  York.  Neither 
did  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  republicans  open  any  flattering 
prospects  of  ultimate  success;  the  royalists  defeated  General 
Sullivan  at  Brooklyn,  and  took  that  commander  prisoner;  they 
obliged  Washington  to  abandon  New  York,  subdued  the  pro- 
Tince  of  New  Jersey,  and  forced  the  congress  to  seek  shelter  in 
Maryland.  Such  success  naturally  inspired  Howe  with  some 
contempt  for  the  provincial  forces ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  patient 
watchfulness  that  marked  the  character  of  Washington,  and  he 
forgot  the  advantages  that  his  adversaries  derived  from  their 
superior  local  knowledge.  Washington  soon  benefited  by  the 
relaxed  vigilance  of  his  opponents ;  seeing  that  the  British  forces 
were  distributed  in  distant  cantonments  over  too  wide  a  space,  he 
surprised  a  body  of  German  mercenaries  at  Trenton,  after  which  he 
drove  the  English  gariison  from  Princetown,  and  recovered  New 
Jersey. 

The  news  of  Howe*s  early  success  greatly  gratified  the  English 
ministry  ;  a  bold  plan  was  formed  for  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
colonies,  by  sending  an  army  under  General  Burgoyne  from  Canada 
through  this  northern  states,  to  co-operate  with  Howe  in  the  south 
(a.d.  1777).  At  first  everything  seemed  favourable  to  the  success 
of  this  project;  Sir  William  Howe  defeated  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  and  became  master  of  the  important  city  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Americans  made  an  efibrt  to  retrieve  their 
fortune  by  an  attack  upon  German  Town,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  In  the  mean  time,  Burgoyne,  having  reduced  Ticonderago, 
commenced  his  march  southwards,  but  found  his  progress  impeded 
by  a  series  of  unexpected  difficulties,  arising  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  partly  from  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies.  Slow 
as  his  movements  necessarily  were,  those  of  the  forces  designed  to 
co-operate  with  him  were  still  more  dilatory ;  their  leaders  delayed 
their  march,  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  country  until  the  Canadian 
army  was  ruined.  When  Burgoyne  reached  Saratoga  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  American  forces,  under  Generals  Gates  and 
Arnold ;  expecting  every  moment  to  receive  the  promised  co- 
operation of  the  southern  forces,  he  made  a  spirited  resistance ;  but 
they  had  halted  to  bum  the  little  town  of  iEsopus,  and  before  they 
resumed  their  march  Burgoyne  and  his  soldiers  were  driven  from 
their  intrenchmeuts  and  forced  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

This  disastrous  termination  of  a  campaign  whose  commencement 
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seemed  so  promising  did  not  abate  the  confidence  of  the  Brituh 
ministers  or  the  British  people.  Conciliatory  acta  were,  indeed, 
passed  by  the  parliament,  but  before  intelli(^ence  of  this  altered 
policy  could  be  received  in  America,  France  had  entered  into  a 
treaty,  recognising  the  independence  of  the  United  States  (A.i>k 
1778).  There  were  already  some  in  Britain  who  advocated  thii 
extreme  measure :  the  earl  of  Chatham  yehemently  opposed  tiie 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addressing  the  Lords  he 
was  struck  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  nation 
mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prepare  yiguronsly  to  meel 
impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
France,  and  a  respectable  fieet  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppelsent 
to  cruise  in  the  Channel  Keppel  met  and  engaged  the  French  fleet 
off  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliaer,  the 
second  in  command,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  slight 
advantage  he  obtained. 

The  co-operation  of  the  French  did  not  at  first  produce  all  the 
benefit  to  their  cause  that  the  Americans  had  anticipated.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe  in  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  effected  his  retreat  to  New  York  in  good  order,  and 
severely  repulsed  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  to  harass  hia  rear. 
The  provincial  army  sent  to  reduce  Rhode  Island  waa  badly 
supported  by  the  French  admiral,  D'Estaing,  and  forced  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  In  consequence  of  this  indecisive  campaign  aoms 
hopes  were  formed  of  an  accommodation,  but  the  earl  of  Carlisle^ 
and  the  other  English  commi^oners,  found  that  the  Americana 
would  treat  on  no  other  basis  than  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  which  the  English  goyemment  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  g^rant. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  monrtentarily  menaced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  pcssessitm  of  Bavaria, 
but  the  prompt  interference  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  remon- 
strances of  the  empress  Catherine,  and  the  unwillingness  of  France 
to  second  the  ambitious  designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to 
relinquish  his  prey  when  it  was  almost  within  hia  grasp  (a.p. 
1779).  France  alone,  of  the  continental  powers,  had  3  et  interfered 
in  the  American  contest,  but  the  intimate  connexion  between 
that  country  and  Spain  led  to  a  general  belief  that  the  latter  would 
not  long  remain  neutraL  Nor  was  the  expectation  groundless; 
the  court  of  Madrid,  after  an  insincere  offer  of  mediation,  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  openly  prepared  for  active  hostilities.  Waah* 
ington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which  his  adver- 
fiories  were  more  exhausted  than  by  a  loss  of  a  battla  The  Ei^ 
lish  subdued  Georgia,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  GaroHBaa; 
but  the  French  captured  several  islands  in  the  West  Indiea^  and 
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a  Spanish  fleet  for  a  time  rode  triumphaQt  in  the  Channel,  and 
•ven  insulted  Plymouth. 

Serious  riots  in  London  tended  more  to  lower  the  character 
of  the  English  among  foreign  nations,  than  these  reyerses.  Some 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  having  heen  repealed, 
an  association  was  formed  by  some  ignorant  fanatics  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Protestant  religion;  they  stimulated  the  passions 
of  the  mob,  and  roused  an  immense  multitude  to  acts  of  outrage. 
For  several  days  London  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace; some  Catholic  chapels  were  burned,  and  many  private 
houses  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the 
mterference  of  the  military,  and  several  of  the  rioters  capitally 
punished.  These  disgraceful  transactions  alienated  the  court  of 
Madrid  at  a  time  when  it  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  the 
promise  of  the  French  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gibi'altar  confirmed 
fhe  hostile  dispositions  ot  the  Spaniards. 

The  English  arms  had  still  some  gleams  of  success  in  America ; 
Charleston  was  taken  by  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot ;  three  detachments  were  sent  to  complete  the  reduction 
of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  these,  commanded  by  Earl  Com- 
wallis,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  near  the  town  of  Camden.  But 
the  Americans  narrowly  escaped  a  more  serious  danger ;  Arnold, 
mie  of  their  most  trusted  generals,  proved  a  traitor,  and  ofFertd  to 
surrender  to  the  royalists  the  po«ts  and  troops  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted.  Major  Andr^  was  sent  from  the  British  lines 
to  arrange  the  conditions,  but  on  his  return  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  and  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  by  too  rigid  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  war.  Arnold  narrowly  escaped  a  similar 
nte ;  he  took  refuge  on  board  an  English  vessel ;  the  army  he 
commanded  proved  faith  !ul  to  the  republic,  and  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  first  discovery  of  his  treason  soon  subsided. 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  maintained  by  Sir 
George  Rodney;  he  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  off 
Gape  St.  Vincent,  drove  two  more  on  shore,  and  burned  another : 
ihence  proceeding  to  America,  he  thrice  encountered  the  French 
Heet,  under  the  count  de  Quiche,  and  though  he  obtained  no 
decisive  success  he  prevented  Washington  from  receiving  naval  aid 
in  his  meditated  attack  on  New  York.  But  the  progress  of  the 
Irar  now  threatened  to  involve  England  in  a  new  contest  with  all 
the*  maritime  powers,  respecting  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels.  The 
empress  of  Russia  took  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom  of  trade 
for  neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war  to  all  ports 
not  actually  blockaded  ;  she  proposed  that  the  northern  powers 
iiiould  unite  to  support  this  right;  a  confederacy,  called  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  was  formed  by  Russia^  Denmark,  and  Sweden ; 
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Holland  promptly  acceded  to  the  league ;  the  courts  of  Yienna, 
Berlin,  and  Naples,  adopted  its  principles ;  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  even  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of  England,  joined  the  associa- 
tion. The  British  ministry  temporised ;  they  expected,  probablj, 
that  the  smothered  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Prussia  might 
lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  continental 
powers,  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was  not 
inheiited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  suspidoos; 
but  proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  concluded  a  treatj 
w^ith  the  American  congress,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
minister  were  treated  with  disdain.  War  was  instantly  declared, 
and  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  South  American  aeas 
were  subdued  by  the  English  forces.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
calamity  that  befell  the  Dutch  republic ;  no  sooner  had  the  em- 
peror Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ample  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa 
than  he  commenced  a  series  of  important  reforms,  amongst  which 
was  included  the  dismantling  of  the  barrier  towns  in  the  Nethe^ 
lands,  which  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to  save  Holland 
from  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.d.  1781).  A  Dutch  fleet, 
imder  Zoutman,  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Parker  at  the  Dogger 
Bank;  but  the  English  had  less  success  in  the  American  aeaa, 
where  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  snperior 
force  of  Count  de  Grasse.  The  French  admiral  would  not  haxaid 
a  decisive  enga<rement,  but  he  sailed  to  aid  General  Washington 
in  his  course  of  operations  for  finishing  the  war  by  one  decisive 
blow.  The  progress  of  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Comwallif 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had  raised  great  expectations  of 
triumph  in  England,  and  had  proportionably  depressed  the  Ameri- 
cans. Washington,  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
fieet,  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the  southem 
invading  army,  while  he  led  his  adversaries  to  believe  that  hia 
design  was  to  attack  New  York.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  com- 
pletely deceived ;  anxious  to  protect  New  York,  he  left  Earl  Com- 
wallis  without  assistance  in  Virginia  to  contend  against  ^e  united 
forces  of  the  French  and  the  Americans  Comwallisy  on  tiif 
approach  of  the  enemy,  fortified  himself  in  Yorktown,  but  he  waa 
tmable  to  contend  against  the  great  disparity  of  force  arrayed  against 
him,  and  after  a  more  vigorous  resistance  than  could  have  be^  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Thii 
was  the  second  British  army  that  had  been  forced  to  surrender,  and 
the  disaster  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  England  that  any  further 
protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (A.D.  17^).  Tht 
ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  hot 
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they  could  no  longer  command  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  were 
forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for  peace, 
without  at  all  relaxing  their -efforts  to  support  the  war;  but  before 
the  results  of  the  war  could  be  fully  developed  the  ministry  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  marquis.  But  ere  this  event  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  the  political  aspect  of  aifairs  two  signal 
triumphs  shed  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de 
Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe;  and 
General  Elliot,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in  Gibraltar,  defeated 
the  formidable  att€u;k  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces 
on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls,  the 
floating  battenes  which  the  besiegers  had  fondly  believed  irre- 
sistible. In  the  Ea»t  Indies  Sir  Evre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  the  Company ;  he  recovered  the  Carnatic,  and  totally 
routed  Hyder's  army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.d.  1781) ;  and  again  at 
Polhdore.  All  the  Dutch  settlements  were  captured  (a.d.  1782),  but 
this  success  was  interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite, 
whose  forces  were  surprised,  surroimded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo 
and  an  auxiliary  French  force  under  M.  Lally.  Several  indecisive 
engagements  took  place  between  Suffren  and  Hughes,  the  French 
and  £ng3ish  admirals,  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  the  operations  of 
the  British  by  land  were  impeded  by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  (a.d.  1783).  The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  between  France  and  England,  induced  Tippoo 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  English  terminated 
this  mo?t  unfortunate  and  distrraceful  war  by  submitting  to  hu- 
miliations from  the  eon  of  Hyder  which  greatly  diminished  the 
Tespect  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham ;  but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming 
parliamentary  sti-enjrth  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  formed 
an  unexpected  coalition.  The  independence  of  America  was  re- 
cognised by  the  signature  of  preliminaries  at  Versailles  (November 
80,  1782);  little  difficulty  was  found  in  arranging  terms  with 
France  and  Spain ;  but  the  English  v^dshed  to  gain  some  compen- 
sation for  their  losses  from  Ilolland,  and  this  circumstance  occa^ 
•ioned  a  delay  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  treaty. 

No  war  of  modem  times  has  produced  such  important  conse- 
quences as  that  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American 
republic.  A  state  of  Europeans,  unconnected  with  the  political 
iystem  of  Europe,  taking  an  active  share  in  the  general  commerce 
c^  the  world,  liberated  by  its  position  from  the  necessity  of 
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maint^lDg  a  standing  army,  or  meddling  in  cabinet  policy,  was 
certain  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power.  The  vast  tracts 
of  valuable  but  unoccupied  land  belonging  to  the  .United  States 
invited  hosts  of  emigrants  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  their 
wants  encouraged  an  active  commerce.  But  the  Americans  wanted 
c:apital,  and  they  traded  most  with  that  country  which  gave  the 
longest  credit;  the  commerce  with  England,  instead  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  war  of  independence,  increased  moat  rapidly,  and 
English  trade  was  never  more  prosperous  than  in  the  period  that 
succeeded  the  loss  of  the  colcHiies ;  its  progress  was  accelerated  bf 
the  sudden  decline  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  the  greater  part  tif 
which,  we  might  also  say  the  whole,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  Canadas  and  N  ova  Scotia  were  re  ained  by  England 
and  they  shared  in  the  rising  prosperity  of  America }  the  West 
Indian  islands,  emancipated  from  unwise  commercial  restrictions, 
were  rapidly  improving;  but  several  negro  insurrections^  and 
destructive  hurricanes,  crushed  for  a  season  the  hope  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  expected  from  these  possessions. 

Section  IV.    History  <if  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  Americm 
War  to  the  commencemetU  of  the  French  Revolution^ 

DuRii^G  the  progress  of  the  American  war  a  gradual  impioye- 
ment  in  the  science  of  government  began  to  be  manifested  in  the 
European  states.  Many  of  the  German  princes  began  to  moderate 
the  stem  exercise  of  their  despotic  authority,  to  reform  thor 
expenditure  and  military  establishments,  and  to  adopt  new 
institutions  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  dyilisation.  Tha 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising  of  the  royal  reformen; 
his  measures  for  regulating  the  Church  involved  him  in  a  contest 
with  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  hated  and  dreaded  innovation,  and  was 
bigotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Komish  See. 
Persuaded  that  his  personal  influence  would  be  sufficient  to 
dissuade  Joseph  from  pursuing  his  course  of  change,  the  pontiff 
undertook  an  expensive  journey  to  Vienna,  but  the  emperor  only 
gave  him  an  abundance  of  compliments,  and  persevered  in  his 
resolutions.  His  failure  covered  the  pontiff  with  ridicule,  especially 
as  he  had  to  endure  similar  disnppointmentu  in  bis  negotiations 
with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Joseph  was  willing  to 
join  the  empress  Catherine  in  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and 
permitted  that  princess  to  seize  the  Crimea;  but  the  prindpsl 
western  powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  an^ 
the  threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottoman  empire.  Tha 
king  of  Prussia  was  foremost  in  checking  the  encroachments  of 
the  emperor;  he  secretly  instigated  the  Dutch  to  refuse  the  fie« 
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navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  the  Ausbian  Netherlands, 
and  he  planned  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
(jermanic  states.  Frederic  died  when  he  had  completed  the  con- 
solidation of  a  kingdom  which  his  conquests  had  nearly  doubled 
(a.d.  1786)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederic  William, 
whose  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  establishing  a  commonwealth 
induced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  republican 
constitution,  and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  which  had  become  in  all  but  name  monarchical.  The 
French  secretly  encourpged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  the  popular  party  an  addition  to  their  East 
Indian  colonies,  or  at  least  such  a  union  of  interests  aa  would 
counterpoise  British  ascendency  in  Asia;  but  the  new  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  stadtholder^  resolved  to 
prevent  any  change,  and  the  English  ambassador  vigorously 
exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  French.  An 
insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ; 
Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his  sister's 
wrongs;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France,  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
aistance,  andthestadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  authority. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  French  fmances  was  the  cause  of 
this  desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis;  through 
mere  jeAlousy  of  England  they  had  involved  their  country  in  the 
American  war,  and  had  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which 
the  prodigality  of  the  preceding  reign  had  sunk  the  treasury. 
Minister  after  minister  had  attempted  to  palliate  the  evil,  but 
M.  de  Calonne,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  unwise  partiality  of 
the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  aggravated  the  disorder  by  a  series  of 
measures  formed  without  prudence,  and  supported  with  obstinacy. 
Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Calonne  recommended  the  king  to 
convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  persons  selected  from  the 
privileged  orders  (a.b.  1787)  ;  but  these  orders  had  hitherto  paid 
fax  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  imposts,  and  an  equitable 
iystem  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  interested 
body.  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  the 
French  minister  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy 
of  the  proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public  credit. 
Louis  dismissed  Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by 
recalling  Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables, 
whose  uncomplying  disposition  rendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that 
aasembly  fruitless. 

But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  only  evil  that 
the  French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  American 
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war ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  liberty  in  one 
hemisphere  became  dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A 
general  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that 
of  England,  was  diffused  through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent 
spirits  began  to  speculate  on  a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the 
court  with  Austria  was  the  cause  of  much  secret  discontent ;  the 
decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of  France  was  traced  to  its 
unfortunate  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna  during  the  seYeo 
years*  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  perpetuate 
this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dialike. 
It  was  mortifying  to  find  that  France  no  longer  held  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  continent ;  that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  ambitious  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  re- 
publican party  in  Holland  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in  her 
service. 

While  France  was  thus  disturbed,  the  progress  of  reform  in 
other  states  was  unimpeded ;  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
improved  their  kingdoms  by  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  and  by  placing  checks  on  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the 
clergy.  They  joined  in  an  effort  to  chastise  the  piratical  powers 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  strength  of  the  Algerine  capital 
frustrated  the  attempt.  The  emperor  Joseph  and  his  brotlier 
Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished  themselves  by 
enacting  new  and  salutary  codes  of  law ;  they  abolished  the  use  of 
torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  affixed.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  eui press  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Hussia ;  and 
even  the  sultan  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  the  institutions  of 
Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  After  the  dismissal  of 
the  notables,  M.  de  Brlonne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become 
minister  of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
the  parliaments,  by  refusing  to  produce  the  accounts,  which  they 
insisted  on  examining  before  regii>tering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation. 
The  great  object  of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities 
of  the  privileged  orders;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a  less 
partial  system,  when  his  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritatioa, 
demanded  the  convocation  of  the  statf'S-general.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  joined  in  the  demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its 
being  granted,  but  merely  to  annoy  the  court ;  the  people,  however, 
took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  enforce  com- 
pliance. Various  schemes  were  tried  by  the  archbishop  to  over- 
come this  powerful  opposition,  but  all  his  plans  were  discoocezted 
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by  the  obstinacy  of  tbe  parliaments,  and  the  king,  finding  every 
expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.d.  1788).  At  the 
same  time  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy  assembly  of 
the  States-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since  the 
year  1614 

Before  the  assembling  of  this  legislative  body  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  be  sent  by 
each  of  the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people ; 
the  majority  of  the  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
should  be  sent  by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently 
determined  that  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  should 
equal  in  number  those  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The 
king  declared  that  the  three  estates  should  form  separate  chambers, 
but  this  very  important  matter  was  not  so  definitely  fixed  as  to 
prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1789,.  the  States- 
general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party,  confident  in 
its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and  vote 
together.  After  a  short  struggle  the  court  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede this  vital  point,  end  the  united  bodies  took  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in 
some  degree  by  the  pressure  of  famine  ;  artful  and  ambitious  men 
fanned  the  rising  flame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation 
against  the  king  and  his  family.  The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of 
Invalids  were  seized  by  the  mob,  and  the  insurgents  immediately 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Bastile,  or  state-prison  of  Paris.  After  a 
brief  resistance  the  governor,  having  an  insufficient  garrison, 
capitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  not  observed 
by  the  infuriate  multitude ;  the  governor  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  inhimianly  massacred.  Louis,  greatly  alanned, 
tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects ;  he  removed  the 
regular  troops  foom  Paris  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defence  of 
the  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards. 
The  command  of  this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  libeml  senti- 
ments and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  American 
war.  But  all  the  king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  de- 
mocratic, or  rather,  as  we  may  henceforth  call  it,  the  republican, 
party;  relying  on  the  support  of  the  Parisian  populace,  the  leaders 
of  this  band  resolved  that  the  legislature  should  be  removed  to  the 
capital,  and  a  mob  was  secretly  instigated  to  make  the  demand.  A 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  National 
Guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  the  palace  was  violently  entered, 
several  of  its  defenders  slain,  and  the  king  compelled  instantly 
to  set  out  for  Paris — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licentious 
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crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  reyolting  to  human 
nature. 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  he  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution;  thenceforth  the  royal 
authority  was  an  empty  name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of  govern- 
ment set  aflide;  visionaries  indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new 
order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  hoped  to  estahlish  a  constituti(xi 
more  perfect  than  the  world  had  yet  witnessed,  hut  the  hase  and 
the  depraved  sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends  hy  stimulating 
popular  violence;  and  the  last  class  was  the  only  one  whose  ex- 
pectations were  realised. 

Section  V.     The  French  Revolution,    . 

Fbou  the  moment  that  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
his  capital  the  ancient  constitution  of  France  was  overthrown ;  the 
monarchy  continued  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  the  extinction  of  hereditary  titles,  and  the  secu- 
larisation of  ecclesiastical  property,  established  popular  sovereignty 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  structure.  Several  German  piinces, 
who  had  possessions  in  Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent 
changes,  but  the  popular  rulers  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of 
a  compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  em- 
broiled with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of  their  career.  A  club, 
called  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  Association,  was  formed 
by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  denunciations  were 
issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favourable  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jacobins  popular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  violent 
tumults  excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  revolution ;  instead  of  remain- 
ing at  home,  and  organising  a  constitutional  resistance,  they  re- 
solved to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  with  all  its 
abuses,  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers.  A  meeting  and 
conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  between  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  the  count  d'Artolfl, 
brother  to  the  French  monarch,  and  head  of  the  emigrants,  came 
uninvited,  and  he  engaged  the  sovereigns  to  issue  a  vague  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  rights  of  kings.  Louis,  wearied  by  the  violence 
of  the  Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  the 
disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  resolved  to  escape 
from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek  refuge  on 
the  frontiers.  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  queen  and 
children,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennes,  seiwd. 
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find  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  bis  capital.  Tbi3  failure  exposed 
the  royal  family  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ; 
but  the  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently 
powerful  to  restrain  their  violence  ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation 
they  prepared  a  constitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the 
king  for  acceptance.  The  readiness  with  which  Louis  assented  to 
this  instrument  of  government,  and  his  frank  communication  of  his 
satisfaction  with  the  arrangement  to  his  ambassadors  at  the  dif- 
ferent European  courts,  for  a  time  restored  his  popularity.  The 
emperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other  powers  that  all  danger  was 
averted,  and  the  external  and  internal  tranquillity  of  France  seemed 
to  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution  thus  established  could  not  be  permanent ; 
it  was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once 
animated  by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any 
fixed  form  of  government.  The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been 
framed  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according 
to  the  system  recently  established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more 
violent  partisans  of  democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the 
preceding.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to 
involve  the  kingdom  in  foreign  war:  and  the  suspicious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues  in  the  German  courts, 
and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to  maintain  the 
feudal  rights  of  German  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished  plausible 
pretexts  for  the  conmiencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  rupture ;  his  successor,  Francis  11., 
continued  to  make  alarming  military  preparations,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  Louis  was  compelled  to 
declare  war  against  him  (a  J).  1792).  But  the  strife  of  parties  in 
the  royal  cabinet  and  the  National  Assembly  led  to  such  confusion 
in  the  councils  of  the  French,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in 
number,  were  defeated  vdth  loss  and  disgrace  :  while  the  Jacobins, 
irhose  intrigues  were  the  real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed 
^em  to  royalist  treachery,  and  to  the  influence  that  Austrian 
councils  possessed  over  the  court  from  its  connection  with  the 
lueen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously  circulated,  and 
generally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  disgraceful 
nets  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and  the 
Sriends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 

A  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin  party; 
Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the 
unperor  Francis  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  their 
uiited  forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick;  and  this  prince  issued  a  sanguinary  and  insulting 
luanifestoy  which  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  the  French  factions 
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in  tbe  defence  of  their  common  comitrj.  A  declaration  issaed 
soon  after  by  the  emigrant  brothers  and  relatives  of  Loiiis^  in 
which  the  revolution  was  bitterly  condemned,  proved  still  more 
injurious  to  the  unfortunate  king ;  scarcely  did  intelligence  of  the 
publication  reach  Paris  when  the  palace  was  attacked  by  an 
infuriate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Louis, 
with  his  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  haU  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  deputies  protected  his  person,  but  they  suspended 
his  regal  functions,  and  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  a  building 
called  the  Temple,  from  having  been  once  a  monastery  of  the 
knights  of  that  order. 

La  Fayette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these 
outrages  of  the  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its 
allegiance ;  but;  wanting  either  the  energy  or  the  interest  necessaiy 
at  such  a  crisis,  he  fled  into  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  for  his  former  opposition  to  the 
royal  power.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  Ij 
Dumourier,  who  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coming 
invasion.  Confident  in  their  strength,  the  allied  armies  entered 
France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  end  their  rapid  progress  in 
the  beginning  seemed  to  promise  the  most  decisive  results.  To 
diminish  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies,  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  massacre  of  all  the 
suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  this 
diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.  Similar 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France ;  a  reign  of 
terror  was  established,  and  no  man  dared  to  remonstrate  agunst 
these  shocking  excesses.  In  the  mean  time  the  invaders  had  met 
with  unexpected  reverses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  the 
emigrants  that  the  revolution  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators, 
not  of  the  nation,  and  that  there  was  a  general  re-action  in  favour 
of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced  without  providing  adequate 
stores,  and  when  they  received  a  cherk  at  Valmy  their  camp  was 
attacked  by  famine  and  disease ;  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  security  by  resigning  the 
fortresses  they  had  occupied.  Dumourier  pursued  the  Austrians 
into  the  Netherlands  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  en- 
couraged the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  joke ;  Flanden 
and  Brabant  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  their  $xa» 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemborg. 
The  Convention,,  as  the  National  Assembly  began  to  be  calH 
having  made  their  own  country  a  republic,  resolved  to  extend  the 
revolution  into  other  states ;  they  offered  their  alliance  to  vnfj 
nation  that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  they  oiderod  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  fVench 
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troops  to  be  subverted.  As  the  republican  arms  bad  conquered 
Savoy,  and  were  fast  gaming  ground  in  Germany,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the 
kings  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  the 
cowardice  and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power  was  to 
bring  the  unfortunate  king  to  trial,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  his 
having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom. 
Louis  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  his 
judges  were  predetermined  on  his  conviction :  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  deputies  pronounced  him  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  while  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
who  took  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  conduct.  A  motion  for 
an  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected ;  but  the  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  majority,  and  this  probably 
induced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  guillotined  in  his  capital 
city ;  and  the  severity  of  his  fate  was  aggravated  by  the  insults  of 
his  cruel  executioners. 

This  atrocious  act  excited  general  indignation  throughout 
Europe ;  Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  was  dismissed  from 
the  British  court,  and  many  persons  in  England,  who  had  hitherto 
applauded  the  efforts  of  the  French  people,  became  vehement 
opposers  of  revolutionary  principles.  A  similar  result  was  pro- 
duced in  Holland,  where  the  government  had  been  justly  alarmed 
by  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked;  a  vote  was 
passed  that  the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and 
the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  by  which  artful  phraseology  it  was 
Intended  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people  of  both  countries.  Spain  was  soon  after  added  to  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  the  new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a 
coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies 
threatene'd  more  loudly  than  the  empress  Catherine ;  she  had  just 
concluded  a  successful  war  against  Turkey ;  in  which  her  general, 
Suwaroff,  had  won  a  large  addition  of  territory  for  his  mistress, 
and  the  power  of  Bussia  in  the  Black  Sea  was  secured ;  she  had 
also  triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more,  however,  by  the 
insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers  than  by  the  valour  of  her 
own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  subjected  to 
Russia,  and  the  empress  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  to  blot  that 
country  from  the  list  of  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the 
French  republic  was  regarded  as  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  kings,  it  was  intended  that  a  king  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
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of  the  allied  armies ;  and  Gustavus,  who  had  subverted  the  free 
constitution  of  Sweden,  offered  his  services ;  but  while  he  was 
preparing  for  the  expedition  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he  was  murdered  at  a  masked 
ball  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed  himself  personally 
injured  by  the  king  (a.d.  1792).  After  the  death  of  Gustavus  the 
insincerity  of  Catherine  became  more  manifest ;  she  issued  violent 
proclamations  against  the  French,  but  carefully  abstained  from 
active  hostility :  indeed,  it  was  manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve 
the  continental  powers  in  a  war,  which  would  prevent  them  fix)m 
watching  too  jealously  the  aggrandisement  of  Eussia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of 
'  Dumourier,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant  with  little  opposition 
(a.d.  1793).  But  the  progress  of  the  Austrians  on  the  side  of 
Germany  stopped  the  French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Du- 
mourier quitted  Holland  to  defend  Louvain;  he  suffered  a 
complete  defeat  at  Neerwinden,  by  which  his  soldiers  were  so 
discouraged  that  they  deserted  in  great  numbers.  Dumourier, 
finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two  great  parties  which  divided 
the  republic,  and  weary  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  French 
government,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  allied  generals,  and 
arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Convention  to  watch  his 
movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the  anti-revolutionary 
feelings  of  Dumourier^  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Austrian  camp. 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dumourier,  was  unable  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a  British  force 
under  the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of 
Valenciennes,  and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The 
revolutionary  government  punished  Custine's  failure  by  a  public 
execution,  and  emplo}'ed  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an 
incentive  to  patriotism.  But  the  separation  of  the  allied  forces 
was  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Convention  than  the 
cruelties  of  the  'Committee  of  Public  Safety'  to  which  the 
supreme  power  in  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
common  cause  was  forgotten  j  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le 
Quesnoi,  while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest 
Dunkirk.  The  duke  of  York  attacked  Dunkirk  with  great  spirit, 
but  not  receiving  the  support  by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and 
the  Hanoverian  force  that  covered  his  operations  having  been^ 
routed  by  Houchard,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and 
abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery  and  military  stores. 
The  Austriftus  were  for  a  time  more  successful  j  but  when  Hoche, 
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the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
republican  armies,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  in 
Alsace,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiera. 
In  Italy  the  French  maintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  they 
experienced  some  severe  reverses  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects 
beyond  the  Atlantic  j  the  coloured  population  in  the  French 
division  of  St.  Domingo  took  arms  to  force  the  whites  to  grant 
them  equal  privileges ;  their  claims  were  supported  by  the  three 
deputies  sent  by  the  Convention  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
colony ;  the  negroes  were  seduced,  by  offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt 
against  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was  devastated 
by  a  civil  war  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary  fury  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  permitted  Catherine 
of  Russia  to  accomplish  the  favourite  object  of  her  policy,  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  joined  in  this 
iniquitous  scheme,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the 
Poles  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Kosciusko,  who  had  served  in  America,  under  Washington,  was 
the  chief  of  the  patriots,  and  his  heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle 
which  from  the  first  was  hopeless.  Kosciusko,  severely  wounded, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Warsaw  was  stormed  by  the 
brutal  Suwaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  erased  from  the  list 
of  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confederates  (a.I).  1795). 
The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secure  his  new  acquisitions 
than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  made  peace  with  the 
French,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  the  republic  and  Austria. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  from  France,  when  that 
country  was  convulsed  by  civil  war  (a.d.  1793).  The  Jacobins 
having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace,  triumphed  over  the 
rival  faction  in  the  Convention,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  poli- 
tical adversaries  as  traitors,  and,  after  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried 
them  to  execution.  Among  the  victims  to  their  fury  was  the  un- 
fortunate queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  death  was  to 
her  not  a  punishment  but  a  release  from  suffering.  The  tyranny 
of  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrections  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vendue  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  i;evo)ts ; 
severe  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted 
their  authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons, 
which  had  continued  for  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
After  having  endured  a  furious  bombardment,  it  was  forced  to 
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surrender  at  discretion ;  five  deputies,  of  whom  Collot  and  Fouch^ 
were  the  chief,  received  a  commission  from  the  Convention  to 
punish  the  Lyonnese  revolters  by  the  summary  process  of  militaxy 
law,  and  about  four  thousand  victims  were  shot  or  guillotined 
after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage  tribunal.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jacobins  did  not  neglect  the 
military  defence  of  their  country;  a  decree  of  the  Convention 
declared  that  all  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a  levy  of  the 
population  en  masse  was  ordered.  To  support  such  numerous 
armies  private  property  was  seized  and  paid  for  in  promissoiy 
notes  called  assigncUs,  whose  value  was  speedily  depreciated,  a 
circumstance  which  ruined  public  credit  in  France. 

Toulon  having  revolted,  an  English  garrison,  strengthened  by 
Spanish  and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that  important 
seaport.  It  was  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  Convention; 
the  artillery  of  the  besiegers  was  directed  by  a  young  Corsican, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  risen  by  bis  merits  from  an  inferior 
station.  Owing  to  his  exertions,  the  English  soon  found  the 
place  untenable ;  they  evacuated  Toulon,  without  loss^  after 
having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  shipping^  but  they  abandoned 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who  punished  their 
revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  the  French,  under  Pichegra 
and  Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  im- 
perialists and  their  allies ;  but,  though  many  battles  were  fought, 
nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  (a.d.  1794).  A  more  important  event  was  the  downfBU 
of  the  sanguinary  faction  which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with 
the  blood  of  its  best  citizens ;  Kobespierre*s  enormities  were  too 
numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be  borne,  even  by  many  of  the 
Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  the  Con- 
vention was  induced  to  resume  its  authority  and  order  his  arrest, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  and  his  accomplices  were  hurried 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  which  they  had  themselves 
organised,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  This  revolution  did  not  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected ;  Robespierre's 
successors  were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confirmed 
in  their  hostility  to  Britain  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  navy. 
Lord  Howe,  who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  naval  conunander  in 
the  two  preceding  wars,  encountered  a  French  fleet  of  rather 
superior  force  (June  1),  and  having  broken  the  enemy's  line,  took 
six  ships  of  war  and  sank  two.  This  success  revived  the  declining 
spirits  of  the  English  nation,  discouraged  by  the  ill-succesB  of  the 
war  in  Holland.  Corsica  was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  England,  but  the  French  were  victorious  on  the  Spanish  frontior, 
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and  Holland  was  completely  subdued  by  Pichegru  and  Moreau. 
The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces  escaped  by  sea ;  the 
Butch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  adopted  a  new  form 
of  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  republic.  If  there 
were  any  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage  from  this 
revolution,  they  were  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French  despised 
their  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  people, 
while  the  English  seized  their  colonies*  and  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  England  led 
the  government  to  prosecute  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  reform 
in  parliament  for  high  treason ;  three  of  them  were  brought  to 
trial  and  acquitted,  upon  which  the  prosecution  of  the  others  was 
abandoned.  There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a 
change  in  the  established  institutions ;  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
the  French  Jacobins  had  rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  opposition  to  the  court  tendered  their 
aid  to  the  minister ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  converts  was 
the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denunciations  of  French  principles  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  on  the  national  mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coali- 
tion by  the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British 
parliament,  and  the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the 
theme  of  severe  and  not  unmerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a 
large  subsidy  from  England,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly 
granted  him  against  the  Poles  instead  of  the  French.  But  the 
defection  of  Prussia  did  not  dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians, 
who  were  encouraged  to  continue  the  war  by  the  distracted  state 
of  JFrance.  In  Paris  the  Convention  partially  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  but  the  city  was  frequently  en- 
dangered by  their  machinations  and  the  insurrections  of  the 
ferocious  populace  who  supported  tliem.  The  royalist  war  was 
renewed  in  La  Vendue,  and  the  south  of  France  continued  dis- 
contented. But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions. 
Ihe  Spaniards,  completely  humbled,  were  forced  to  make  peace 
with  the  republicans ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  groimd 
in  Italy,  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
Gb^at  Britain,  however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea.  Admiral 
Comwallis  compelled  a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire,  and 
tx>rd  Bridport,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  twelve  of  the 
enemy,  three  of  which  were  compelled  to  strike  their  colours. 
the  French  were  deprived  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St. 
tiucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  reluctant  allies  the  Dutch 
lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 
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The  Convention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetaate  its  authority, 
provoked  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris ;  Buonaparte  had  a 
considerable  share  in  subduing  the  revolters,  more  than  twu 
thousand  of  whom  were  mercilessly  slaughtered.  Soon  afterwards 
France  had  a  new  constitution,  consisting  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
an  upper  house;  called  the  Council  of  Andents,  and  a  directoiY 
of  five  members,  intrusted  with  the  executive  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  directors  soon  began  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  the  new  constitution  was  found  to  be  a  delusion. 
But  an  approach  had  been  made  to  regular  government;  and  the 
war  was  Carried  on  with  fresh  vigour  by  the  Directory  (a.d.  1796). 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successful  irruptions  into 
Germany,  but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
archduke  Charles  of  Austiia.  He  stopped  the  invaders  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Komach;  and 
then,  suddenly  marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
surprising  and  overwhelming  that  general.  Moreau's  celebrated 
retreat  was  more  honourable  to  his  abilities  than  the  most  brilliant 
\'ictory ;  he  led  his  forces  through  the  Black  Forest,  from  position 
to  position,  often  compelled  to  yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown 
into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed  the  Rhine  with  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  commanded  br 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  the 
Austrians,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  dishonourable  peace  from  the 
republic  by  the  cession  of  his  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon 
then  led  his  forces  against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great 
loss,  a  passage  over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of 
Milan  and  the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  victors  made  a 
harsh  use  of  their  triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  exclude 
the  English  from  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  the  republicans  by  ceding  to  them 
Bologna,  and  several  other  towns,  paying  a  heavy  ransom,  and 
sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripts  and  pictures  to  enrich 
the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of  Modena  and  Panoa 
were  subjected  to  similar  exactions,  but  the  king  of  Naples  had 
providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they  approached 
his  frontiers.  Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorons 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmser  twice  pushed  forward 
against  the  French,  but  was  each  time  defeated  witii  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  his  unwisely  dividing  his  forces.  Alvinii,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  Bum 
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fault,  and  was  compelled  to  retire;  Mantua,  however,  was  «till 
obstinately  defended,  but  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  success. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  imder  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  was  exposed 
to  the  horrors  of  an  invasion;  a  formidable  squadron,  having  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  Hoche, 
who  had  acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  in  La  Vendue,  conmianded  the  expedition,  and,  could 
he  have  effected  a  landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  would 
have  been  perilled.  But  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  most 
of  which  were  subsequently  either  sunk  or  captured.  The  death 
of  the  empress  Catherine  inspired  the  English  minister  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  more  effective  assistance  from  Russia;  but  her 
successor,  the  emperor  Paul,  disregarded  all  the  solicitations 
addressed  to  him  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Vierma. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the 
French  Directory,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic,  and 
began  to  increase  its  navy  (a.d.  1797).  At  this  moment,  when  the 
existence  of  England  depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny 
•broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from 
their  authority  and  dismissed  from  their  ships;  the  malcontents 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  committed  several  acts  of 
depredation.  Fortunately,  the  sailors  grew  alarmed  themselves, 
and  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  a  few  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revolters  was  conciliated  by 
an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the  winter; 
Alvinzi  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria, 
bat  he  was  again  defeated,  and  Mantua  soon  capitulated.  Having 
very  severely  punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial 
interests,  Napoleon  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary 
states  of  Austria.  The  territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol  occupied  by  the  French ;  the  arch- 
dnke  Charles  made  a  bold  defence,  but  the  emperor  Francis, 
terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreau  in  Germany,  sued 
for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstran9es  of  his  English  allies. 
WhUe  the  terms  of  pacification  were  under  discussion  Napoleon 
subverted  the  ancient  constitutions  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  made 
both  republics  virtually  dependent  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  fleet  of  very  superior  force 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  oft'  nine  of 
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their  ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  more 
equal  terms.  Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  in  this  brilliant 
engagement,  to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  was  now  com- 
mencing his  brilliant  career,  mainly  contributed.  The  Spaniards 
lost  also  the  valuable  island  of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the 
British  on  Teneriffe  was  unsuccessful.  The  Dutch,  too,  were 
punished  for  their  alliance  with  France.  Three  ships  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  the  Cape.  But  they  suffered  a  more  severe  loss 
on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleyen 
out  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  Directory  with  supreme 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  unhealthy  swamps 
of  Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigour.  Negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  commenced,  but  those  of  England  were  broken 
off  abruptly  by  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries. This  did  not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  the  republic  and  Austria,  when  the  emperor  was 
remunerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice, 
which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  the  frontiers  of  France  were 
extended  to  the  Rhine. 

Great  Britain  was  now  the  only  power  at  war  with  France,  and 
the  Directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  invasion.  This  threat 
produced  a  noble  display  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country ; 
volunteer  associations  for  defence  were  formed,  and  every  man 
was  ready  to  act  as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navy  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Channel  the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle 
boast,  and  Buonaparte  only  used  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior 
designs.  While  the  French  were  modelling  at  their  pleasure  the 
governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  Napoleon  planned 
an  expedition  into  Egypt,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  the  French 
influence  as  predominant  in  the  East  as  it  was  in  Western  Europe 
(a.d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet  under  admiral  Brueys,  he  sailed 
first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French  knights.  A 
garrison  was  left  to  secure  the  forts  of  this  important  island;  the 
rest  of  the  expedition,  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English  fleet, 
safely  reached  Egypt,  and  having  effected  a  landing  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  Beys,  who  were  then  masters  of  the 
country,  led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
invaders ;  but  these  undisciplined  warriors  were  unable  to  break 
the  firm  squares  of  the  French  infantry,  and  they  were  ahnost 
annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Embaba. 

But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
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ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search,  Admiral  Nelson 
discovered  Brueys  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed 
a  bold  plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  French 
and  the  shore^  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The 
victory  was  complete ;  nine  sail  of  the  line  were  captured,  L'Orient, 
a  ship  of  uncommon  size,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her 
crew ;  another  ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their 
respective  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other  quarters ; 
an  armament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops. 
Ireland  was  distracted  by  an  insurrection,  planned  by  some  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  French  principles,  but  put  into  execution  by  an 
ignorant  peasantry,  whose  excesses  their  leaders  were  unable  to 
control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity  were  committed  by  the  insurgents, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army  was  frequently  very  disgraceful. 
The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ;  but  scarcely  was  tranquillity 
restored  when  a  small  party  of  French  landed  in  Connaught,  and 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent  to  oppose  them, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  coimtry.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  soon  overtook  the  French, 
and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Judiciously  tempering  severity 
with  clemency,  he  conciliated  the  discontented,  and  Sir  John 
Warren^  by  capturing  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet  averted 
the  dangers  of  a  future  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  produced  a  powerful  effect 
throughout  Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence  of  his  dominions ;  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  captured  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French 
bad  wrested  firom  the  Venetians ;  the  king  of  Naples  took  arms  to 
recover  the  Koman  territories  for  the  pope ;  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced 
hostilities. 

The  French  were  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  coalition ;  they 
easily  repelled  the  Neapolitans,  but  they  found  a  more  formidable 
foe  in  the  Russians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the  command  of 
Suwaroff,  and,  being  there  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  several 
important  advantages,  in  spite  of  Marshals  Moreau  and  Macdonald. 
But  these  successes  were  so  dearly  purchased  that  the  allies 
resolved  to  try  a  new  plan  of  operations.  Suwaroff  undertook  to 
drive  the  French  from  Switzerland ;  Kray  and  Melas  were  to  direct 
the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy;  while  the  archduke 
Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire. 
Victory  in  general  favoured  the  allied  powers ;  the  French  lost  all 
their  posts  in  Italy  except  G^noa^  and  that  was  closely  besieged ; 
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Suwaroff  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Grermany  the 
French  arms  suffered  several  but  not  very  important  reverses. 
In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at 
Acre,  chiefly  through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he 
i-etumed  to  Egypt,  and,  having  provided  fwr  the  security  of  that 
country,  secretly  embarked  for  France.  He  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  arrived  at  Paris  just  as  the  Directory 
was  indulging  in  extravagant  joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  joint 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Russians.  It  had  been 
confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  France ;  but  these  representations  were  proved  to  be 
fallacious ;  and  the  duke  of  York  who  conmianded  the  English 
forces,  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring 
eight  thousand  French  pnsoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Buonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  French  people  had  grown 
weary  of  the  Directory  j  trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  army, 
he  drove  the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the 
executive  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  wm  . 
the  chief.  The  First  Consul,  in  everything  but  name  a  monarch, 
attempted  to  commence  negotiations ;  the  English  ministers 
repulsed  him  rather  harshly,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
decisive  campaign. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  British  empire  (a.d.  1800).  Some  difficulties  had  arisen 
from  the  existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  the  two  parliaments  had  already  decided  differently  on 
the  important  question  of  the  regency,  and  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  some  future  discrepancy  might  lead  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  To  prevent  such  an  evil,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  one  imperial  parliament,  and 
the  terms  of  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  both  countries. 
The  measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when  first  proposed 
was  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but  during  the  recess  the  minister 
found  means  to  increase  the  number  of  his  supporters,  and  in  the 
following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  considerable 
majorities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  First  Consul  would  attempt  the 
invasion  of  England  or  Ireland,  but  Napoleon  was  too  well  aware 
of  his  naval  weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterpri^w. 
He  formed  a  daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  and  led  his  army 
like  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  The  Austrians  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  surprised  if  an  army  had  fallen  from  the  clouds  than 
they  were  by  the  appearance  of  the  French  columns  descending 
from  Mount  St.  Bernard  j  but,  encouraged  by  their  recent  acqui- 
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sition  of  Genoa,  they  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage, 
was  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo.  The  Austrians 
commenced  the  fight  with  unusual  spirit;  both  wings  of  their 
opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken ;  but,  some  fresh  di- 
visions arriving  to  the  support  of  the  French  at  the  last  moment  of 
the  crisis,  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  which  were 
too  much  extended,  and  Murat's  furious  charge  completed  the  rout 
of  the  Austrians.  So  disheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Melas, 
that  he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  Genoa  and  the  principal 
fortresses  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  successes 
in  Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war; 
but  his  rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
in  which  the  French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau  completely 
defeated  the  imperialists,  and  opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria. 
The  emperor  alarmed  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a 
truce,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
which  annihilated  for  a  season  the  Austrian  influence  in  Italy. 
.Scarcely  had  Great  Britian  lost  one  ally  when  she  was  threatened 
with  the  active  hostility  of  another.  The  Russian  emperor,  Paul, 
had  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
when  the  English,  after  having  reduced  Malta  by  blockade, 
refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
chivalrous  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  ports 
to  be  detained,  and  prevailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  unite 
with  him  in  an  armed  neutrality  (a.d.  1801).  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain,  resigned  his  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging 
forward  the  great  measure  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  he  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  of  that  country  by  a 
promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  excluded 
them  from  parliament  and  office;  but  the  king's  repugnance  to 
Catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Addiugton,  his  successor,  had  scarcely  been 
installed,  when  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great 
triumph  obtained  by  the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr. 
Pitt  received  intelligence  of  the  armed  neutrality  he  sent  a  large 
fleet  into  the  northern  seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  The  latter,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the  Danish  fleet,  moored  in  a 
formidable  position  before  their  capital,  and  after  a  desperate 
contest  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  had  a  share  in 
the  engAgement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  loss,  but  they 
were  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  emperor 
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Paul,  who  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
This  potentate's  incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  conspirators, 
who  placed  his  son  Alexander  upon  the  throne.  The  young  prince 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  on  equitable  terms^  and  the 
other  northern  powers  imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army  under  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie  had  been  sent  to 
drive  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  object,  but 
with  the  loss  of  its  gallant  commander.  Some  naval  enterprises 
were  less  successful :  and  as  there  was  now  a  stable  government  in 
France  the  English  minister  consented  ,to  commence  negotiatioDB 
for  peace.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged ;  France  retained  her 
acquisitions  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  England  consented  to  resign 
Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian  Islands  an  independent 
republic,  and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  conquests  except  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  and  for » 
short  time  Europe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  continued  tran- 
quillity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE   FRENCH   EMPIRE. 


Section  L    Renewal  of  the  War  between  England 
and  France, 


WJUKN  peace  was  restored,  Napoleon  directed  all  his  energies 
to  consolidate  the  power  he  had  acquired.  Permission  was 
granted  to  those  whom  the  violence  of  the  revolution  had  driven 
fifom  their  country  to  return,  on  certain  conditions  j  Christianity, 
abolished  in  the  madness  of  the  preceding  convulsions,  was  re- 
stored, and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  pope  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and,  finally,  the  consular 
power  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while  a  representative 
constitution  preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of  freedom. 
His  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honourable :  he  moulded 
the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure  \  but,  the  Swiss 
proving  more  refractory.  Marshal  Ney  entered  their  territory  with 
a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  First  Consul.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this 
interference,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending 
iheir  influence  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo.  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to 
the  island,  and  the  proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by 
gross  cruelty  and  treachery ;  but  these  abominable  means  failed  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  the  insurgent  negroes,  and  the  unfortunate 
colony  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war.  Great 
Britain  did  not  interfere  in  this  contest )  the  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
our  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo  was 
desired  rather  than  deprecated.  But  all  the  efforts  of  France 
failed ;  and  at  last  the  island  was  erected  into  an  independent  state 
under  its  ancient  Indian  name  of  Hayti. 

But  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  the. determination  of  England  to  retain 
the  island  of  Malta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which;  it  was 

ss 
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soon  obvious,  would  only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
(A.D.  1803). 

The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of  maique 
authorising  the  seizure  of  French  vessels ;  Napoleon  retaliated  by 
seizing  the  persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  busineflB 
had  induced  to  visit  France  .during  the  brief  interval  of  peaod. 
The  threats  of  invasion  were  renewed,  but  the  English  people 
evinced  a  spirit  of  Ic^calty  whiuh  .quelled  idl  fear  of  danger.  In 
Ireland  an  unmeaning  insurrection  was  raised  by  two  enthusiasts, 
Bussell  and  Emmett,  but  it  was  suppressed  almost  the  instant  it 
exploded,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  capitally  punished. 
Hanover,  however,  waa  occupied  'hj  a  French  army,  and  ^  Dutch 
republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St  Lucie  and  Tobago, 
and  the  Butch  settlements  of  Bemerara  and  Essequibo,  The  lif 
of  Kandi,  who  had  assailed  i;he  British  power  in  Oeylon,  was  dso 
subdued,  and  our  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  thus -at  onoaeiilBiged 
and  secured. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion 4iftiw 
peace ;  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  Should  retimi  to  lib 
administration  on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addingtm  W 
forced  to  yield  to  theirsuperior  influence  (a.i>.  18(M).  Thefnauf 
encountered  many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabhiet,  and  bad  to 
resist  a  more  formidable  opposition  in  parliament  thiui  he  hadinea 
accustomed  to  meet  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  labouring  to  stoeogtbeD 
his  ministry,  Napoleon  was  more  successfully  engaged  in  .asmiBBf 
the  supreme  power  in  France.  He  accused  his  rivals,  Mcnaxk^ni 
Pichegru,-of  having  plotted  his  destruction,  in  eonjonctian  iRaA 
Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and  charged  the  English  minktera  irift 
having  hired  assassins  to  destroy  him.  A  more  etrodona  >criiiM 
was  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  Bourbon  ^prinoea.  3)0 
young  duke  d*Enghien  was  imjustifiably  seized  in  the  aaalnil 
territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to^he  castle  of  Vincennaa, -Aod.akot'l^ 
the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  contrary  t& all  forma  of  law^aairali 
as  principles  iff  justice.  Immediately  after  the  perpetiatian  of  ibii 
ruthless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  emperor  from  his■Be^ 
vile  senate ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  dn  his  fiunilyr^^ 
the  principal  powers  6f  Europe,  with  the  exception  cf  Groat  Brhaim 
recognised  the  new  sovereign. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  was  anxious  to  avenge  ihe  fate  of  4lie 
duke  d'Enghien;  his  remonstrances  against  the  .uauipetiaDB  d 
Napoleon  were  very  warm,  but  none  of  the  other  continental  aofwr 
reigns  seconded  his  ^eal,  and  the  storm  which  threatened  to  1hd<^ 
forth  soon  subsided.  Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  JBnglandW 
no  means  of -employing  her  military  strength;  and  Uie  openitioDS^ 
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the  war  were  confio^d  to  a  few  nayal  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered 
terms  of  peace ;  but  the  British  minister,  relying  on  the  jprobable 
co-operation  of  Russia,  refused  to  negO(tiate  (a.P.  iL80o).  At  the 
same  time  war  was  commenced  against  Spain,  by  sending  out  -a 
squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  .fleet,  laden  with  Ijhe  treasures  of 
Spanish  America.  This  attempt  was  made  before  hostilities  were 
formally  declared ;  but  the  British  minister  justified  it  by  referring 
to  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts 
of  Paris  and  Madrid.  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  approved  by  .large 
parliamentary  majorities ;  but  he  received  a  harsh  proof  of  the  de- 
cline of  hisinfluence  in  the  impeachment  of  his  £iend  Lqrd  Melville 
for  official  delinquency.  When  the  charge  was  made  in  the  Hquse 
of  Commons  Mr.  Pitt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  minister  s  exertions,  the  impeachment  was 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  The  .premier  was  more 
successful  in  his  foreign  policy;  the  emperor  of  Russia  concluded  a 
treaty  with  England  for  restraining  the -ambition  of  France,  and 
Ni^leon's  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  .to  accede  to 
the  league. 

Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  aiithorities  of  the 
Italian  republic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in  rtbe 
cathedral  of  Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of 
the  Lombard  monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony  .annexed  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  the  f>ench  empire.  Jhe 
Austrian  emperor  vainly  remons^ted;  and. at  length,  relyii^,on 
the  aid  of  t^e  Russians,  published  a  declaration  of  war.  Un- 
ibrtunately,  Francis  commenced  hostilities  by  an  action  as  >un- 
justifiable  as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  elector  of 
J^yaria,  whose  scm  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared  himself 
nentral,  upon  which  the  Austrian  troops  entered  his  dominions, 
treated  them  as  a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  Franconia.  .Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
lunoiding  his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  declaring 
himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  t  equal 
vigour  and  suocess.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  haying  formed 
a  (junction,  sailfnl  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued 
by  Lord  Nelson,  the  terror  of  whose  name  induced  ;them  to  return 
to  Europe.  Off  Fevrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron, 
under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest 
reached  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where  they  were  strongly  reinforced. 
Lord  Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  off  the 
coast,  fmd  the  French  admiral  Yilleneuye,  relying  on  his  vast 
superiority  of  force,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  ^lied 
ileet  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty-three  ships  of  the 
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line,  l)esides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeared  near  Cape  Trafalgar, 
ranged  in  the  order  of  battle ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for  ao 
attack,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisioiis,  soon 
broke  through  the  adverse  Ibie.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement 
the  heroic  British  commander  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived 
to  know  that  his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success^  twenty  of 
the  enemy's  ships  having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadful 
storm  which  arose  just  after  the  battle  dosed,  prevented  the 
English  from  retaining  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory;  but  four 
prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifteen  French  and  Spanish  vessels  were 
destroyed  or  simk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which  fled,  six  were  wrecked 
and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Hobert  Strachan.  The  J07 
which  so  brilliant  a  victory  diffiised  throughout  England  was 
chastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Nelson ;  he  was 
honourably  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  monuments  weie 
erected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Napoleon  consoled  himself  for  his  losses  at  sea  by  the  prospect 
of  gainbg  some  decisive  advantage  over  the  Austrians  before  they 
could  be  joined  by  their  Russian  auxiliaries.  He  treated  witii 
contempt  the  threats  of  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden ;  crossed  the 
Rhine^  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Pmsos, 
traversed  the  Franconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and  having 
passed  the  Danube  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  hi 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armies  to  General 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a 
short  time  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French  at 
Ulm ;  he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  having  twenty 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  but  through  cowardice  or 
incapacity  he  consented  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  liia 
soldiets  became  prisoners  of  war.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napoleon's  triumph,  while  the  courage  of 
Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries.  The 
French  pushing  forward,  made  themselves  masters  of  Vienna;  but 
the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  emperor, 
though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in  Moravia,  showed  ao 
much  spirit  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement  hi 
the  beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the  village 
of  Austerlitz ;  KutusofT,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the  alliea^ 
injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking 
the  French.  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the 
error ;  he  separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  ttom  those  of 
both  wings,  and,  pouring  his  colunms  through  the  gaps,  oTer- 
whelmed  his  foes  in  detail.  After  a  desperate  resistenoe  the 
Eussians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a  large  body  attempted  to  esope 
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over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  French  artillery  poured  a  storm  of  shot 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  which  broke  the  ice  around  the 
fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in  the  waters.  This 
severe  defeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis ;  he  accepted  peace  on 
the  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror ;  but  the  emperor  Alexander 
refused  to  be  a  peurty  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

During  these  transactions  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  as  injurious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous 
to  himself.  On  the  violation  of  his  Franconian  territories  he  had 
taken  arms  and  entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Bussia ; 
but  Napoleon,  aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power 
might  disconcert  all  his  plans,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient 
jealousy  between  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he 
finally  won  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  latter  power  by  offering 
Hanover  as  a  bribe.  Thus  the  Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to 
favour  the  alarming  extension  of  French  power  by  a  share  of  the 
plunder  of  his  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  AusterHtz  waa  a  fatal  blow  to  the  coalition; 
and  one  equally  disastrous  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  con- 
stitution, never  strong,  had  been  broken  down  even  when  he  had 
scarcely  reached  middle  age  by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  ofiice, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Section  II.  Progress  of  NapoleotCs  Power, 

In  the  change  of  ministry  consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
it  was  generally  desired  that  as  large  a  share  of  the  talent  of  the 
country  as  possible,  without  reference  to  party,  should  be  included 
in  the  new  administration;  and  Lord  Qrenville,  to  whom  the 
arrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the  king's  reluctance  to 
Mr.  Fox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
The  first  measures  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  considerable  share 
of  pubHc  favour;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  (since  known  as  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne)  showed 
considerable  talents  as  a  financier ;  while  Mr.  Fox  proposed  and 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade,  wldch  had  been 
so  long  a  disgrace  to  England  and  to  Christianity. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigour;  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  General  Beresford  captured  the  important  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America.  The  provincials,  hovrever,  dis- 
•appointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fireedom  and  independence  by 
British  aid,  took  up  arms,  and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres 
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were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a  Britbh  armiCD«rt  was  ofnitowfly 
to  maintain  the  supposed  conquests 

Ebstening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,,  the  king  of 
Prussia  occupied  Hanoyer,  ceding  to  the  French  ik&  dnchy  of 
Cleves,  and  some  ot^er  districts,  as  »  reward-  for  yielding  him  the 
electorate.  GustRTus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British;  coort  in  re- 
monstrating against  this  proceeding;  hut,  as  that  monuoh's 
actions  were  not  rery  consistent  with  Ms  menacea,  tiie  PnuslfeDS 
treated  him  with  contempt  An  ally  of  Britidn  was  about  tke 
same  time  driven  from  his  dominions;  Tkaing  the  Autttnan  wv 
the  king  of  Naples^  encouraged  hy  the  withdrawal  (tf  the  fVedek 
troops  from  his  territories,  and  instigaited  by^his  queen,  an  Aostntf 
princess,  i^Boeived  an  army  of  Bussians  and  English- into  UtfcapitiL 
Napoleon,  provoked  by  this  unexpected  wak^  declared  that  tlte 
Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Napleb,.  and'  assembled  n 
army  to  execute  his  threats  just  as  the  Biussian^  snd  English  finOS 
w^ere  withdrawn.  The  inyaders  scarcely  encountered  aby  xeiiBt' 
ance,  except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peasanti9  made  a;  \Snei  starii 
The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Naploleon  eonfened  ibe 
vacant  throne  On  his  brother  Joseph  Buonaparte-  The  peasattHi  i& 
Calabria  and  the  Abmzzi  harasised  the  French  by  desultory  attedo^ 
and  they  were  supported  by  Shr  Sidney  Smith,  ^ho'  ookamim^ed  fbo 
British  naval  force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Na|ileB 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  conunaiidir 
of  the  British  force  in  Sicily,  to  transport  his  troops  into  Calabiia; 
the  natives  did  not  join  the  invaders  in  such  force  as  had  been 
expected,  and  they  would  have  immediately  returned,  had  not  an 
opportunity  oflTered  of  engaging  the  French  general,  Kegnier.  The 
armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  French-,  though  greatly  supeiior  ui 
number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  tiie  victory  had<  no  lenlt 
except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army.  The  Fraidi 
poured  large  bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  ia  a^  ahoit 
time  establi^ed  their  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  his  brother  JtMeph, 
Napoleon  resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  HoUand. 
The  Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  tiloag^ 
their  country  thus  becune  a  mere  province  of  France ;  but  they 
consoled  themselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their 
new  sovereign,  who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  proeperitr 
of  his  subjects.  His  efforts  were,:  however,  controlled  by  hi 
imperial  brother,  who  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  aibiter  of 
Europe,  and  rendering  everything  subservient  to  the  military  swtr 
of  France.  Still  Nf^leon  professed  an  anxious  desire  for  peice 
and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox^  for  whose  character  he  pMifeoed 
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and  pvbbably  fblt  tlie  highest  yeneradon.  The  negotiadmis  were 
hrokeiL  off  l^  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the  Rusdiana  to  a 
share  uf  the  treaty,  and  hj  Napoleon's  persererance  in  retaining 
power  iacoosistent  with  the  independence  of  the  other  European 
states;.  While  the-  subject  was  under  discussion  Mr.  Fox  died,  and 
wm  sncceeded  in  office  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Grey :  the  con* 
feraices  were  continued,  but  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  the  repoe- 
sentadye  of  Fiance,  insinuated  that  the  change  in  the  British 
oabinet  blighted  the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

The  frustration  of  this  negotiation  led  to  a  new  war ;  during  the 
conferences  Napoleon's  agents  ovened  that  the  restoration  of 
Hanorer  would  not  be  refused ;  the  long  of  Prussia  was  indignant 
at  tha  readiness  with  which  his  pretended  friend  sacrificed  his 
interests';  Hanoyer  had  been  the  reward  of  subseryiency,  if  not 
treacheiy,  and  he  now  found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  yery 
insecure  tenure.  A  more  j  ustifiable  ground  of  indignation  was  the 
efvposition  which  Napoleon  gaye  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prusaians,  in 
fanning  an  association  which  might  counterbalance  ih»  Oonfede* 
wtiom  of  the  Bhine,  an  alliance  that  transferred  to  France  the 
supremacy  oyer  Oermany,  that  had  formerly  bebnged  to  the  house 
of  Austria  f  finally,  it  wasmors  than  su^ected  that  Napoleon  had 
offered  to  win  liie  fayour  of  the  Russian  emperor  at  the  expense  of 
kur  Fnusian  ally.  Frederio  William  was  further  stimulated  by  his 
queen  and  his  subjects ;  the  Germans  generally  were  enraged  by 
tiia  military  tyranny  of  the  French,  especially  by  the  judicial 
murder  of  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial  for  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon. 

Angar  is  an  eyil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  indiyiduals ; 
^daUEog  to  tiie  suggestions  of  indignation  rather  than  prudence, 
the  king  of  Prussia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  own  arrange- 
ments were  complete,  or  his  allies  ready  to  giye  him  effactive 
assistance ;  and  he  intrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  But  neither  the  duke  nor  any  other  of  the  Prussian 
commanders,  were  men  of  much  military  skill;  Prince  Louis  of 
FtUBsia,  with  one  wing  of  the  army  impetuously  adyancing  to  seek 
tlie  French,  encountered  a  yastly  superior  force  under  Lannes,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  French  marshals ;  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  SaaliGsld,  in  an  action  which  was  only  the  preliminary  to 
the  ftill  more  fatal  battle  of  Jena;  the  Prussians,  injudiciously 
posted  and  badly  commanded,were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  the 
duke  himself  being  among  the  killed :  and  the  disaster  produced  a 
coolness  between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the 
latter  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  success 
of  the  Frendi  was  uninterrupted ;  Berlin  opened  its  gates  to  the 
conquerors,  and  the  diyision  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  had  been 
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long  preserved  unbroken  by  the  heroic  exertionB  of  Marahal 
Blacher,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  The  fugitive  king  still  preserved 
his  courage;  relying  on  the  approachinfl;  aid  of  his  Russian  ally. 
Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland,  where  they  were  joined  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught  to  hope  that  the  Erench 
emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of  their  native  country ; 
but  he  was  incapable  of  such  generous  policy,  and  in  after-life  lie 
lamented  too  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave  and  gratsfol 
people  to  the  temporary  gain  of  selfish  ambition.  The  Rusaaitf 
successfully  engaged  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were  un  Ue 
to  retain  their  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat 

Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  crash,  if 
possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Qreat  Britain ;  he  issued  a 
series  of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the 
continental  ports.  Every  country  that  refused  obedience  to  these 
decrees  was  threatened  with  immediate  vengeance^  and  Portugal, 
so  long  the  faithful  ally  of  England,  was  marked  out  as  the  first 
victim  (a.d.  1807).  Great  indignation  was  excited  throughout 
Britain  by  the  French  emperor's  adoption  of  this  unparalleled 
system ;  but  it  proved  eventually  more  injurious  to  himself  than  to 
his  enemies;  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  veie 
smuggled  to  the  continent  in  various  ways,  and  Napoleon  was 
finally  compelled  to  connive  at  the  illicit  trafBc.  But  the  menaoee 
of  the  French  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and 
complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  vigour  and  success  witii  whidi 
the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayiee, 
under  General  Whitelock,  disgracefully  failed,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  Engiiah,  as 
strangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  perma- 
nent success  in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  agahost  Coor 
stantinople,  to  gratify  our  Russian  ally  by  enforcing  his  demaoda 
on  Turkey,  was  hardly  more  successful ;  and  an  attraipt  to  oceapy 
^gyptj  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  terminated  in  loss  ttd 
disgrace.  But  the  ministers  might  have  overcome  the  unpopularity 
occasioned  by  these  failures  had  they  not  displeased  the  king  by 
introducing  a  bill  for  opening  the  highest  dignities  of  the  army  and 
navy  to  Roman  Catholics.  His  majesty  entertained  religious 
objections  to  the  measure ;  he  demanded  that  the  cabinet  should 
not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present  but  give  a  promise  that  it 
should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  mimsten 
refused  to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  unconstitutiona], 
and  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  administration  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portiand  and  Mr.  Perceval,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  the 
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tide  of  popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding 
cabinet  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  its  supporters  were  rejected  bj 
the  electors. 

Russia  vigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
some  important  advantages.  The  Turks,  enraged  by  their  losses, 
directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selim,  whose  attempts  to 
introduce  European  reforms  had  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
The  Janissaries  deposed  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  raised  his 
cousin  Mustapha  to  the  throne ;  but  this  revolution  did  not  change 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  after  gained  a  signal 
naval  victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander 
from  the  more  important  object  of  checking  French  ambition. 
Military  operations  were  renewed  during  the  winter,  and  a 
sanguinary  battle  at  Eylau,  in  which  each  army  lost  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  led  to  no  decisive  result.  In  some  minor 
engagements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  their  gains  were 
more  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Dantzic,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  French.  Napoleon,  on  the 
fall  of  Dantzic,  hastened  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Friedland ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but 
their  generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  Konigsberg  was  sur- 
rendered immediately  after  this  battle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the  discretion  or  moderation 
of  the  conquerors.  An  armistice  having  been  concluded.  Napoleon 
sought  a  personal  interview  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and  arrange- 
ments were  soon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a 
raft  in  the  river  Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews 
Buonaparte  won  over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  interests,  by 
stimulating  that  monarch's  ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and 
promises  of  support.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
all  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
by  whose  distress  even  his  Russian  ally  did  not  refuse  to  profit ; 
and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remcmstrate  he  was  contemptuously 
informed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  for  Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in  this 
pacification,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from 
occupying  Stralsimd  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Terms  were 
arranged  for  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  so  many 
points  remained  open  for  dispute,  that  it  was  manifest  war  would 
be  renewed  at  no  distant  period.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  forced 
not  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  decrees,  and  exclude  British  manu- 
fSeictures  and  colonial  produce  from  his  dominions^  but  had  also  to 
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i>eceiy&  Fr«ncli  gtmaouB  into  his  prineipal  fortrowiaB^  Mid  ilMB6 
troops  treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such  azroganoe  and 
crudty  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Nspdeon's 
power  had  now  nearly  touched  tiie  summit  of  ite  groatii— >  and 
had  he  heen  contented  with  what  he  had  already  aofaized  it  migbt 
have  heen  permanent;,  but  his  restless  ambition  huniedl  him;  soon 
into  an  unprinoipled  eontesl^  whudii  terminated  in-  hia  aiteffthnnr. 

SbctToIT  HL     77ie  French  Ihvanon  of  Spam, 

Afteb  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  Imown^  to^  tli9  BIMb 
Goremment  that  Napoleon  would  endeaironv  to  oiforca  the  Binlin 
decrees  by  excluding  the  British  from  the  navigation  of  thaSooni; 
and  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  tiia  Danish  navy  \o  execats  In 
old  project  of  an  invasion.  To  pevent  such  an  entsvpiiii^  i 
powerful  armament  was  sent  against  jPenmail:^  whidi  had  Idduffei 
remained  neutral  in  the  contest.  An;  xmpenons  demand  fbv  Iki 
instant  surrender  of  the  Banish  fleet  and  nttvat  atOfM^  i»  1» 
retained  as  a  deposit  by  the  English  untU  the  oonelusloir  ef  tf» 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  the  Danes  were  biiddy  attacM 
by  land  and  sea.  After  Copenhagen  had  been  fnrioualy  bombttdsd 
for  four  days  the  Danish  court  was  constrained'  to  submit  to  Ae 
demands  of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  romeved,  wfail^  the 
indignant  people  could  scasoely  be  prevented  txcfia  a/rmglag'  fte 
national  insult  even  by  the  presence  of  a  supeiiaii  fbiee. 

The  attack  on  Denmark  fimdshed  the  Eussiaii  emperor  wkk  t 
pretext  for  fulfilling  the  promises  he  made  to  Napoleon  at  Tikit^ 
and  breaking  off  his  connexion  with  G^reat  Britain.  Be  eott- 
plained  in  strong  language  of  the  disregard'  which  Enghmd  had 
ever  shown  for  the  ri^ts  of  neutral  powers,  and  the  unserupukw 
use  that  had  been  made  of  our  naval  supremacy ;  and  many  of  the 
maritime  states  seconded  his  remonstrances.  He  issned  an  im- 
perious edict,  that  'The house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  tonigi)' 
and,  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  Portugal.  Thar  prince 
regent  of  that  comitry,  at  the  instigation  of  the  BtHiriiyflafled  -mA. 
the  Portuguese  fleet  for  Bio  Janeiio^  whew  he  resdvedl  t&  hold 
his  court  until  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Birli 
decrees,  the  British  government  iesued  orders  in  coxmcil,  leetnunng 
tiie  trade  of  neutrals  with  France  and  all  countries  subeerfientto 
its  power.  Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  flie 
United  States  of  America  protested  loudly,  and  their  remoostnBBM 
assumed  a  very  angry  character,  which  threatened  speedy  hos- 
tilities. An  attack  made  on  an  American  frigate,  whose  e^teia 
refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship  searched  by  an  English  vsmI 
of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a^  national  insult ;  a  praclmatioa 
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was  issued  excluding  all  armed  BritiBlL  ships  frofti  the  harbouis 
and  waters  of  the  United  States  f  and  an  emhargo  was  laid  on 
British  commerce; 

WMle  the  policy  of  the  ordeiS  in  coimcil,  and  the  proffered 
mediation^  of  Austria  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  were 
warmly  discussed  in  the  British  parliament^  etents  were  occurring 
in  Spun  whidi  gaeve  the  war  ail  entirely  ne^  ehaiaoter  and 
direcftion. 

The  annals  of  the  World'  could  scarcely  supply  a  parallel  to  the 
picture  of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  court  pMsented  at  this 
period.  CharleS;  the  imbecile  king,  was  the  dupe  of  a  faithless 
-Wik  and  an  unprincipled  ministier;  this  unworthy  favourite  had 
been  raised^  by  the  queen's  partiidity,  from  an  humble  station  to 
the  highest  raoik ;  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  he  was  called^ 
had  neither  abilities  for  the  high  office  with  which  he  was  m- 
Tested  nor  strength  of  mind  to  support  his  elevation ;  he  excluded 
Eordinandy  the  heir-apparent,  from  all  share  in  the  goyemment, 
ind  thus  provoked)  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was  as 
itmbitiouB  of  power  as  he  was  unfit  to  possesa  it.  Blit  Ferdinand's 
Sffil' dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and  when 
GMoy  attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason  the 
people  showed  such  discontent  that  Charies  was  forced  to  consent 
to  his  son's  liberation.  Napoleon  won  Gbdoy 's  support  by  proposing 
»pfaTtition  of  the  Peninsula^  part  of  which  shoi^  be  assigned'  to 
the  royal  minion,  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus 
obtained  the  means  of  pouring  a  large  body  of  throops  into  Spain, 
and  oteupying  the  principal  fortresses.  Charles,  intimidated  by 
liiese  prctoeedingS)  meditated  flight  to  Spanish  Am^ica,  but  finally 
xeaolvctd  to>  resign  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.d.  I808)»  By  the 
imtrigu«l  of  the  Fvendi  Charies  was  induced  to  disavow  his 
aibdieation,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his 
loyal  tit^e  from  the  emperor  Ni^leon.  Deluded  by  such  repre- 
•totatioiis,  he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  Was  contemptuously 
hilbmied  that  ^the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign ;'  and,  on  his 
nliisal  to  reeiign  his  claims  lor  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etruri%  he 
was'gtiarded  as  a  prisoner.  A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by 
prepsrationsfor  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was 
oruell^  punii^ed  by  MuHat^  who  massacred  multitudes  of  the 
iHMHWwi  pc^uiace.  Soon  after,  Charles,  accompanied  by  his 
qneeo^.  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  formally  abdicated  his  crown  in 
fiivoup  of  Napoleon ;  Ferdinand,  daunted  by  intelligence  of  the 
ifciaaaaere  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  and  the  French 
jemperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Naples 
to  occupy  that  of  Spain.  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  given  to 
Murat,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  were  not 
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overpaidy  eyen  by  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown^  Many  of  the 
Spaniflh  nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rejected  the  intruding  sovereign,  and 
preparations  to  maintain  Spanish  independence  were  made  in  the 
principal  proYinces.  Andalusia  took  the  lead,  Ferdinand  VIL  vaa 
proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  was  declared  against  Napolecm,  and  a 
junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  govemment 
A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  flotilla;  but  this  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  time  blockaded 
by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops  the  adolt 
population  offered  military  service  to  the  different  juntas;  the 
English  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  releaBed 
aU  their  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  a>  seasonable  reinforcement  to 
the  patriotic  armies.  In  their  flrst  contests  with  the  invaders  tiie 
Spaniards  obtained  considerable  success ;  Marshal  Monoey  mi 
repulsed  from  Valencia  with  great  loss,  and  Marshal  Bupoo^  inth 
eight  thousand  men,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  patriot  genenl, 
Gastanos  (July  20).  On  the  very  day  that  this  unfavourable  eYeni 
occurred  the  intrusive  monarch  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Madrid.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  however,  had  neither  the  fimmen 
nor  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon ;  the  moment  he  heaid  of 
Dupont's  surrender  he  plundered  the  treasury  and  the  royal  palaoei 
of  their  most  valuable  contents,  and  fled  to  Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spanish  heroism  directed  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  to  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula.  The  citizens  of  Sai»- 
gossa,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  captain-general  of  Aragon, 
deposed  him,  and  chose  for  their  leader  Don  Joseph  Palafax,  a 
nobleman  of  dauntless  courage,  though  destitute  of  militaiy  ex- 
perience. Their  city  was  almost  destitute  of  defences,  they  had 
only  a  mere  handful  of  regular  soldiers  in  the  garrison,  and  they 
had  a  very  Umited  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  they  sternly  refused  to  admit  the 
French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  dasset  wen 
animated  with  the  same  spirit;  the  monks  manufEUstured  gnn- 
powder,  and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  to^  of 
raising  fortifications,  even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  hi  §oA 
labour  as  was  not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wondeifalthat 
the  French  soldiers  were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  peculation; 
after  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  they  abandoned  tiie  tii^ 
leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins  but  immortalized  by  the  iptAnaUk 
courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined  citizens  to  triumph  orer 
a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal;  the  people 
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of  Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French 
they  could  find,  and  formed  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  bishop.  A  British  force^  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
stimulated  and  protected  these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French 
division,  posted  at  Holeia  to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven 
from  its  position  by  the  allied  forces,  and  the  north  of  Portugal 
delivered  from  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot  collected  all  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English;  he  found  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his  lines 
(August  21).  After  a  brief  but  vigorous  struggle  the  French  were 
defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  towards  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victory  been  won  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Junot 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  on  terms  that  were  generally 
regarded  as  too  favourable  to  the  French  after  their  recent  defeat 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against 
Spain,  Alexander  of  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden, 
undertaken  in  an  equally  unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The 
£nglish  sent  a  force  imder  Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but 
that  general,  finding  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Gustavus  without  risking  the  total  destruction  of  his  army,  soon 
returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great  courage, 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Russians, 
specially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by 
Gustavus  in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length 
the  Swedes  grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened 
the  ruin  of  their  country ;  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers, 
deposed,  and  the  crown  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sndermania, 
who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  (a.d.  1809).  The  new 
monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from  Russia  by  the  cession 
of  Finland  and  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  government  was  ne- 
oeesazy  to  the  success  of  their  operations;  the  different  juntas, 
therefore,  chose  deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  war.  The  marquis  de  la  Romana,  who 
had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  employed  by  the  French 
in  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  return  home  with  his  troops,  by 
Britiah  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  But 
the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of  discipline 
among  the  soldiers,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the  French; 
they  were  severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Reynosa,  and  Tudela, 
and  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  (a.d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Spaniards 
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appears  to  have  been  formed  hj  the  English  ministen.  They 
ordered  Sir  John  Moore  to  advance  with  the  British  foroes  in  Por- 
tugal to  the  aid  of  the  patriot  armies,  but  do  not  aeem  io  have 
sufficiently  investigated  the  obstacles  by  which  his  maich  was 
impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  entered  Spain  he  found  that  the 
French  were  everywhere  victorious,  and  that  it  was  hopelesB  to 
expect  such  active  co-operation.&om  :^e  Spaniards  as  would  anaUe 
him  to  turn  the  scale.  Napoleon  himself  had  come  tOithePeub- 
sula :  and,  after  a  short  campaign  in  which  he  had  adviiieed 
almost  to  Valladolid,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  sarroundsd, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  into  GhiUicia.  The  enemy,  under  ik» 
command  of  Soult  harassed  his  retreat,  but  baffled  all  his  attempts 
to  bring  them  to  action,  till  he  reached  the  coast.  At  lei^ 
a  halt  was  made  at  Corunna,  where  the  troops  ^remained  until  tiie 
transports  prepared  for  their. embarkation  could  arrive  £rom  Yi§o. 
They  were  at  last  attacked  by  ^e  French;  but  (the  En^ 
soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  'late  retreat,  and  wom  down 
by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  (retire.  Sir  John  Moove  im 
mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  theifield.  !Chl 
embarkation  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and  though  ^ 
British  gained  no  honour  by  the  campaign,  its  conolusioo  imprMsed 
the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  patience  «nd  vsloiir 
than  they  had  previously  been. accustomed  to  entertain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809  the  possession  of  Spaiii 
seemed  assured  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
British  despaired  of  final  success.  The  English  parliament  retdilf 
voted  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Povtogil, 
and  reinforcements  were  sent  to  ihe  Peninsula.  About  ^the  same 
time  his  royal  highness  the  .duke  of  York  was  accused  4>f  having 
connived  at  some  abuses  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of 'Commons,  hat  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  situation,  and  Sir  David  tDoodas 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the^hazards  of  war;  ths  so- 
peror  Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the 
harsh  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  l^apoleon;  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  ia 
Spain,  the  archduke  Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  poassssioB 
of  Munich.  But  the  rapid  measures  of  Buonaparte  baffled  the 
Austrian  calculations ;  he  speedily  collected  a  large  anny  and  ca 
April  22  defeated  the  archduke  at  Eckmuhl,  so  that  he  was  oon- 
pelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna  was  thus  open  to  the  eon- 
querors,  and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital.  The  arch- 
duke was  still  undismayed;  on  May  2d  and  22,  he  attacked  the 
French  in  their  positions  at  Aspeme  and  E^ing  with  vastly 
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SQpeirior  numbens ;  the  battle  was  Tory  Banguinary  and  obstinate, 
but  indecisive ;  though  the  trifling  advantage  that  was  gained  -was 
cm  ihe  mde  of  the  Austrians,  as  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  fall 
back ;  but  lie  fpitifled  his  new  position  in  the  isle  of  Lobau ;  and 
lemained  in  it  tiU  he  received  reinforcements  sufficient  to  enable 
liim  to  xesume  the  oflensive.  They  reached  him  at  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  on  the  6th,  at  Wagram,  he  gave  the  Austrians  the 
aevereat  defeat  they  had  ever  sustained.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  within  reasonable  limits  the  various  conflicts  that 
tetrminsted  in  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Austrians  were 
dsiven  firom  all  their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  ccmfusion,  and 
only  saved  from  total  ruin  by  an  armistioe. 

Xhe  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king 
of  BavaiiA  by  the  treaty  of  Fresburg,  but  tibeir  national  privileges 
mtd  immunities  had  been  guaranteed  ^by  the  articles  of  pacifl- 
fifttioii.  But  Maximilian  Joseph  vras  as  regardless  of  a  compaot  as 
Ins  master  Napoleon ;  he  violated  the  Tyrolese  constitution  with- 
out acruple,  crushed  the  peasants  with  severe  taxes,  and  punished 
xemonstxances  as  seditious.  The  Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt;  success,  at- 
tended their  eariy  operations,  and  the  Bavarians  were  expelled 
£rom  the  principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the  country, 
«nd  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword;  :but  the  Tyrolese, Animated 
]yy  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hofer,  expelled  the  invadeis  once 
more,  and  secured  ja  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram  compelled  ^e  emperor  Francis 
to  accept  peace  on  ony  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assalLed  by  over- 
jRrhdlnmig  forces ;  they  xpade  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French 
mod  'Bavarian  :Columns  penetcated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the 
]and  with  Are  and  sword,  and  punished  th«  leading  patriots  as 
rebels.  .Hofer  wm  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  iby  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer,  another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the 
iame  fate,  and  the  Tyrol  was  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tjrranny. 

Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French 
joke;  Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service, 
collected  a  considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detach- 
ments in  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
'by  aome  Dutch  and  Danish  troops,  near  Stralsund.  The  duke  of 
Brunswick  made  a  bold  effort  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions, 
but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  he  despaired  of  jiuecess, 
and  sought  refuge  in  England.  The  archduke  Ferdinand  invaded 
Saxony,  while  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome  trembled  for  the  security 
of  his  Westphalian  Ihrone,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
General  iKienmayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria 
frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
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especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  an  expe- 
dition of  a  yery  different  nature,  for  which  the  most  ample  prepa- 
rations were  made.  A  fleet  of  thirtynseyen  sail  of  the  lioe, 
twenty-nine  ships  of  inferior  rate,  besides  small  craft,  and  an  Ktmj 
of  for^  thousand  men,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Walcheren,  on 
the  coast  of  Holland.  After  many  delays  the  fort  of  Elushiog 
was  besieged  and  taken;  but  Antwerp,  which  was  the  great 
object  of  attack,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  secured,  and  the  com- 
numders  despaired  of  success.  Soon  afterwards  the  pestilential 
climate  of  Walcheren,  spread  disease  through  the  British  amj 
and  nayy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  Englsod; 
the  progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  remoyal  of  the 
remainder  necessary,  and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  armament 
was  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  Their  nsTal 
successes  in  some  degree  consoled  the  English  for  this  disappoint- 
ment; Lord  Cochrane  destroyed  four  yessels  in  Basque-roads, 
and  irreparably  injured  seyeral  others;  Lord  CoUingrwood  de- 
stroyed an  entire  squadron,  and  droye  the  French  from  the  Ionian 
islands ;  while  Sir  A.  Cochrane  took  Martinique  and  most  of  their 
remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  receiyed  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  Franda 
was  forced  to  resign  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But,  though  the 
Austrian  emperor  was  compelled  to  make  many  great  and  painful 
sacrifices,  he  obtained  more  fayourable  conditions  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  and  Napoleon  receiyed  general  praise  for  the  modera- 
tion with  which  he  used  his  victory.  The  secret  cause  of  this 
affected  generosity  was  subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it 
resulted  from  a  plan  for  more  effectually  securing  his  despotism 
over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Corunna  the  French 
seemed  to  have  permanently  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Though 
the  marquis  de  la  Romana  and  the  duke  del  Infantado  held  oat 
against  the  invaders,  yet  Saragossa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  resistance  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  Soult,  having  invaded 
Portugal,  made  himself  master  of  Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced 
towards  tibe  same  country,  and,  on  his  march,  overthrew  the 
Spanish  army  of  Estremadura.  But  Oporto  was  soon  recovered  hj 
a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  removal  of 
a  large  body  of  the  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  be- 
lieving it  possible  to  strike  an  important  blow  before  the  French 
grand  army  could  be  reinforced,  boldly  advanced  into  Spain.   Be 
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was  attacked  at  Talavera  (July  28)  by  the  united  forces  of  Jour- 
dan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani,  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the 
servants  of  the  nominal  king^  Joseph  Buonaparte.  Biitish  valour 
has  rarely  been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  the  engagement ;  the 
French  were  beaten  back  at  every  point,  and  had  the  Spaniards 
displayed  the  same  courage  and  zeal  as  their  allies  their  repulse 
might  have  been  changed  into  a  total  rout.  The  misconduct  of 
the  Spaniards,  indeed,  deprived  the  English  of  the  chief  fruits 
of  their  victory ;  they  were  soon  compelled  to  act  only  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  to  retreat  slowly  towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
Nor  were  the  patriots  more  successful  in  other  quarters;  they 
did  not,  however,  despair,  and  the  supreme  junta  published  a 
spirited  proclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
yoking  an  assembly  of  the  cortes  or  estates  of  the  realm  to  form  a 
fixed  constitutional  government. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession 
diffused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Portland  and  some  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  led  to  a 
partial  change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed 
premier,  and  several  angry  debates  ensued  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  opponents  of  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a 
condenmation  of  the  Walcheren  expedition ;  but  during  the  ^s- 
cussion  party-spirit  raged  with  great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  having  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  warrant,  but  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  a  military  force.  The 
soldiers  on  their  return  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensued  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
he  brought  actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest 
against  the  speaker  and  the  sergeant-at-arms,  but  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  disallowed  his  claims  and  supported  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British 
cabinet,  though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  believe 
the  country  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  apparently 
tranquil,  and  Napoleon  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at 
Vienna  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  the  empress  Josephine,  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  former  fortunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to 
the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis 
(a.d.  1810).  This  marriage,  which  seemed  permanently  to  es- 
tablish Buonaparte's  power,  became  eventually  the  principal  cause 
of  his  riun,  for  it  alarmed  all  the  Northern  powers,  and  especially 
the  Russians,  who  justly  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured  by  the 
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Austrian  alliance,  would  strive  to  make  himself  al)solute  master  of 
Europe.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  juHtified  these  soft- 
picions ;  he  removed  his  brother  from  the  throne  of  that  countiy, 
and  annexed  it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals  between  England 
and  America  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was 
feared  that  war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  this  subject  to  the  struggle  in  Portugal,  where 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wel- 
lington, nobly  sustained  the  honour  of  the  English  arms.  The 
French  army,  strongly  reinforced,  was  placed  under  the  conunand 
of  Massena,  prince  of  Essling ;  the  fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  captured ;  Lord  Welling^ton  retired 
slowly  before  a  superior  force,  and  Massena  flattered  himself  that 
he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His  presumption  was 
flrst  checked  at  Busaco,  where  the  British  made  a  stand  and  in- 
flicted a  severe  check  on  their  assailants ;  but  the  hopes  of  the 
French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they  saw  Lord  Wellington 
take  up  his  position  in  the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Not 
daring  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  watching  his  cautious  adversary^  and  losmg 
thousands  of  his  men  by  disease  or  desertion.  He  at  length  re- 
treated to  Santarem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinforcement 
he  did  not  venture  to  resume  oflensive  operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  patriot  armiefl 
were  usually  defeated  in  regulat  engagements,  but  the  invaders 
were  severely  harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  guerilla 
parties ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  stragglers  cut  off,  and  outpoeta 
exposed  to  constant  danger.  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  supreme 
junta,  and  the  seat  of  government,  was  besiep:ed ;  but  the  strength 
of  its  works,  and  the  ease  with  which  relief  was  obtained  hy 
sea,  prevented  the  French  from  making  any  progress  in  its  reduc- 
tion. The  cortes  assembled  in  this  city,  and  framed  a  form  of 
constitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  violent 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  little  of  moment  in  war  occurred ;  the 
Danes  and  Russians  had  some  trivial  naval  engagements  with 
English  vessels ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary revolution,  which,  for  a  time,  added  her  to  the  enemies 
of  England.  The  crown  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  some 
suspicion  of  poison,  and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  sucoea- 
sion  to  Charles  John  Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celelxrated 
marshals,  who  had  won  their  favour  by  the  leniency  and  prudence 
he  displayed  some  years  before  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Ber- 
nadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  Napoleon, 
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who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fame  and  independent 
spirit 

Civilised  Europe  might  now  be  said  to  be  arrayed  against  Great 
Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink.  Its  sove- 
reign, afflicted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  daughter,  was 
seized  by  the  disease  under  which  he  had  formerly  sufiered,  and 
fell  into  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  recovered  (a.d,  1811).  The  prince  of  Wales  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  under  restrictions  similar  to  those  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but  which  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  two 
years. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
prudent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  Massena  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before-  he  evacuated  the 
country  he  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying 
many  noble  monuments  of  architecture  in  mere  wantonness.  The 
British  parliament  voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the 
same  purpose  was  formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the 
only  town  in  Portugal  retained  by  the  French  ;  it  was  blockaded 
by  the  allies,  and  Ma»sena*s  efforts  to  relieve  it  led  to  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onor.  The  engagement  was  severe,  but  British 
valour  triumphed ;  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  disheartened  by  the 
defeat  of  their  countrymen,  evacuated  the  place,  and  Portugal  was 
delivered  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

The  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it  was 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajoz  to  Marshal 
Soult,  after  a  very  brief  and  ineffective  defence.  Lord  Welling- 
ton sent  Sir  William  Beresford  to  recover  this  important  place, 
but  the  advance  of  the  French  from  Seville  compelled  that  general 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  united  forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish 
encountered  tho  French  at  Albuera,  and  gained  an  important 
victory;  Badajoz  was  once  more  invested,  but  the  approach  of 
Sonlt  on  one  side  and  Marmont  on  the  other  induced  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  save 
Badajoz  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
Cadiz  that  the  Spaniards  reserved  to  hazard  an  expedition  against 
the  invading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pena,  aided  by  the 
British  lieutenant-general  Graham,  undertook  to  direct  these 
operations,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  But, 
though  Graham  obtained  a  brilliaut  victory  at  Barossa  over 
Marshal  Victor,  no  efforts  were  made  to  follow  up  his  success. 
In  the  other  Spanish  provinces  the  patriotic  armies  were  still 
more  unfortunate ;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountiuns  threatened 
and  harassed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders  showed 
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themselves  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither 
did  all  the  expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the 
cortes ;  they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code,  which,  how- 
ever^ was  scarcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people ;  but  they  miun- 
tained  the  onerous  restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thru 
gave  deep  offence  to  the  South  American  provinces,  and  dro?e 
them  to  organise  plans  for  self-government. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  British 
interests ;  the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the  Dutch ;  several 
flotillas  were  destroyed  by  Englit*h  frigates  on  the  Italian  seas, 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  Danes  to  recover  the  island  of  Anholt, 
in  the  Baltic,  was  defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  Bemadotte 
soon  discovered  that  subserviency  to  France  was  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  country,  and  he  secretly  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Russian  emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual 
independence.  But  Alexander  was  still  too  deeply  engaged  in 
pursuing  the  favourite  policy  of  the  czars,  and  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far  from  answermg  his 
expectations ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  severely  harassed 
the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey  j  and,  though  Kutusoff  was  more 
successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained  hj 
a  very  dispropoiiionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
disorganised  state  of  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan 
from  eifeetivelj  defending  his  dominions ;  in  most  of  them  a  mili- 
tary aristocracy  had  usurped  ihe  chief  pow«r  of  the  state,  and  in 
Egypt  especially  the  Mameluke  beys  acted  as  independent  princes. 
Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  finding  that  the  beys  would  not 
submit  to  his  power,  and  fearing  the  hazards  of  civil  war,  invited 
them  to  a  banquet,  where  they  were  all  ruthlessly  massacred. 
The  sultan  applauded  this  perfidy,  but  ere  long  he  found  Moham- 
med Ali  a  more  dangerous  subject  than  the  turbulent  lords  whom 
he  had  removed. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  III.  showed  no  symptoms  of  im- 
provement, and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  authority  of  the  prince  regent  would  expire,  some 
anxiety  was  felt  about  the  probable  fate  of  the  ministry.  But  the 
prince  regent  had  become  reconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and,  after  a 
faint  effort  to  gain  the  support  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  was 
resolved  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  government  (a.I). 
1812).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year  negotiations  were  resumed, 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  the  minister  w» 
shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Bellingham,  a 
merchant^  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown  indifference 
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to  bifl  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  government.  After  some 
delay  the  old  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  under  tlae  auspices  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plan  for  forming  a  united  administration 
was  abandoned. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily,  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecility  of  the 
king  and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment of  that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment 
of  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  Britain ;  and  the  island  began 
to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been 
experienced  for  several  centuries. 

A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  the 
nation ;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
and  various  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration, 
gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success. 
Lord  Wellington  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  C5iudad 
Rodrigo ;  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by 
that  of  Badfljoz,  but  the  victors  suffered  severe  loss  at  both  places. 
Wellington,  who  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next 
marched  against  Marmont,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Sala- 
manca. Marmont,  strengthened  by  lai-ge  reinforcements,  hoped 
not  only  to  defeat  the  British,  but  to  intercept  their  retreat.  As 
he  extended  his  lines  for  this  purpose,  Wellington  seized  the 
favourable  opportunity,  and,  pouring  his  whole  force  on  the 
weakened  divisions,  gained  the  most  complete  victory  that  the 
allies  had  yet  won  in  the  Peninsula.  Indeed,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
displayed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the  Portuguese 
Marmont's  entire  army  would  have  been  mined.  Still  the  im- 
mediate results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great  f  Madrid 
was  evacuated  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 
was  raised;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret 
and  the  Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

The  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  at  Burgos,  the  want  of 
concert  in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements 
received  by  the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits 
of  his  victory ;  he  retired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
and  firmly  waited  an  opportunity  for  renewing  his  efforts.  But 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  producing  the  most  im- 
portant results  in  favour  of  Spanish  independence;  the  South 
American  colonies,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake  which  was  super- 
etitiously  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  to 
their  allegiance,  and  the  Russian  emperor  prepared  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 
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Sectiof  IV.     The  Russian  War. 

No  longtime  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit  Alezinder 
begfm  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  compact  he  had  made  with 
the  French  emperor,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  to 
an  Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh  grounds  of  alarm.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  however,  was  not  very  sincerelj  attached  to  his 
son-in-law ;  Napoleon  had  given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  king  of 
Rome,  a  very  plain  intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  (m 
Italy.  The  interests  of  his  subjects^  many  of  whom  were  almost 
ruined  by  the  suspension  of  the  trade  with  Qreat  Britain,  compelled 
Alexander  to  seek  for  some  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system 
established  by  the  Berlin  decrees;  but  Napoleon  would  not 
abandon  his  favourite  policy,  and  the  discussions  between  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  JParis  began  to  assunro  an  angry  and 
even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  however  professed  an  anxious 
desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  even  made  overtures  to  the  British 
government ;  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia^  negotiatioDB 
were  fruitless,  and  both  ades  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  aUiance  with  Sweden  and  £ngkiid: 
Napoleon  arrayed  under  his  banners  the  military  strength  of 
western  and  southern  Europe.  But  the  selfishness  of  the  Fmch 
emperor  in  the  very  outset  deprived  him  of  the  best  security  for 
success ;  to  secure  the  aid  of  Austria  he  refused  to  reskne  the 
independence  of  Poland,  and  thus  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and 
enthusiastic  race  of  warriors,  who  would  have  powerfully  aided  his 
advance,  or  effectually  covered  his  retreat.  Trusting  to  the  vast 
number  of  his  victorious  legions,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemeo, 
routed  a  division  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno,  and  directed  his  march  to 
the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Hnssiaas  retired  before  the  Frendi 
deliberately,  wasting  the  country  as  they  retreated.  Several  sharp 
battles  were  fought  without  any  important  result ;  but  the  hopes 
of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  vrith  tiie 
Turks,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  aU  their  energies  to  repel  the 
invaders.  Napoleon  with  his  main  body  directed  his  maich 
towards  Moscow,  while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  the 
road  to  St  Petersburg.  The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  tiie 
main  force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dreadful  battle 
was  fought  imder  the  waUs  of  Smolensko ;  it  terminated  in  fevonr 
of  the  French,  but  they  purchased  their  victory  very  deaily,  sad 
the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

Kutusoff  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Rosdanfl^  and 
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lesolved  to  hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow ;  he 
fixed  upon  a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly 
awaited  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary ; 
nearly  seventy  thousand  of  the  combatants  fell,  without  giving  to 
either  side  a  decisive  victory.  The  Kussians  indeed  maintained 
their  ground ;  but  the  French  having  been  joined  by  new  rein- 
forcements, Kutusoff  was  forced  to  retreat  and  abandon  Moscow  to 
its  fate.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  czars  is  revered  by  the 
Hussians,  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews ;  they  give  it  the  fond 
name  of  Mother  Moscow,  and  regard  it  as  the  sanctuary  of  their 
nation.  But,  when  the  invaders  approached,  the  citizens  resolved 
not  only  to  abandon  their  beloved  metropolis  but  to  consign  it  to 
the  flames.  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars ;  but  while  he  was 
holding  a  council  fires  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
though  many  of  the  incendiaries  were  shot  it  was  found  impossible 
to  check  the  conflagration. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores 
consumed,  and  all  supplies  cut  off,  Napoleon  found  himself  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position.  With  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders 
for  a  retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed  with  so  much  precipitation 
that  they  were  unable  to  complete  the  demolition  of  Moscow. 
Before  the  fugitives  had  proceeded  far  on  their  route  they  began 
to  experience  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter ;  thousands  became 
the  victims  of  cold  and  hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage 
from  their  calamities,  harassed  them  severely  at  every  step.  It 
had  been  Napoleon's  intention  to  make  a  stand  at  Smolensko,  but 
the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  the  disorganised  state  of  his  army,  and 
the  increasing  want  of  provisions,  rendered  such  a  course  impossibler 
Once  more  the  French  had  to  undertake  a  perilous  march,  amid  the 
rigours  of  the  severest  winter  ever  known,  pursued  by  enraged 
enemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter.  Language 
fedls  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat  j  every  hour  added  to 
the  miseries  of  the  sufferers ;  they  lost  the  discipline  of  soldiers 
and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of  the  Beresina  was 
one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history ;  in  their  eager- 
ness to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pursuers  the 
French  rushed  in  a  disorderly  crowd  over  the  bridges,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  ai*tillery  from  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  killed  or  drowned  in  this  calamitous  passage ;  and  long  before 
all  had  crossed  over  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  set  on  fire, 
abandoning  twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of  the 
irritated  Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for 
his  personal  security,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some 
revolutionary    attempts  rendered    his   presence    necessary;    the 
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miserable  remnant  of  Lis  once  mighty  host  found  a  precarioui^ 
fihelter  in  Poland. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not 
divert  attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  unfortunate 
publicity  was  given  to  the  discord  between  the  prince  regent  and 
his  consort ;  a  bill  for  emancipating  the  Catholics  was  rejected^  after 
having  passed  several  stages,  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed  for  twenty  yean. 
Notwithstflnding  his  recent  reverses,  Napoleon  found  that  he  still 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  French  nation ;  a  large  conscription 
was  ordered,  to  supply  the  losses  of  the  late  campaign ;  and  the 
emperor,  having  provided  for  the  internal  security  of  his  dominions, 
hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe,  where  he  had  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  vrith  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  an 
army  to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
contingent  were  far  from  being  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  During  the  retreat  one  Prussian 
corps  separated  itself  from  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  concluded  a  convention  of  neutrality;  as  the  liussinns  ad- 
vanced, the  Prussian  monarch  took  courage  to  as.«ert  bis  indepen- 
dence, and  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Alexander.  But,  not- 
withstanding his  recent  leases,  Napoleon  had  assembled  an  army 
numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries;  in  three  sang^naiy 
battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  losses  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consented  to  an 
armistice.  During  the  truce  the  British  government  encouraged 
the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the  aid  of  Sweden  was  purchased 
not  only  by  money  but  by  a  promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  But,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  hia 
son-in-law,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  re- 
straining the  power  of  France. 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  commenced 
a  series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  wera 
at  first  successful,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  turned ;  several  of  his 
divisions  were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at 
length  the  baffled  emperor  retired  to  Leipsic.  Under  the  walla  d 
this  ancient  city  the  battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe  (Oct.  18).  While  the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet 
undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in  the  French  sen-ice  deserted  in  a 
body  to  the  allies,  and  the  position  thus  abandoned  waa  inune- 
diately  occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces.  Napoleon's  soldien,  driveB 
from  their  lines  in  every  direction,  were  compelled  to  laeek  abetter 
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in  Leipsic;  but  as  the  city  was  incapable  of  defence  a  further 
retreat  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor  gave  the  requisite 
orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed ;  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  was  not  completed  when  the  allies  forced  an  entrance:  the 
French,  entangled  in  the  streets,  suffered  very  severely,  and  many 
were  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge,  which  was 
their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before  the 
whole  of  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
Bwelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany;  Napoleon  fled  to 
France,  his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  espe- 
cially as  the  Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  intercept  them  at 
Hanau ;  their  sufferings  were  very  great,  and  multitudes  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  allied  armies  as  they  advanced  to  the  Rhin^. 
Bemadotte  was  naturally  reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  in- 
vasion of  France,  but  he  undertook  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy 
from  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  At  his  approach  the  Hanove- 
rians eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  delivering  themselves  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  returning  once  more  under  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  Guelphs.  The  flame  of  independence  spread  to 
Holland,  and  kindled  even  the  cold  bosoms  of  the  Dutch.  In- 
surrections broke  out  in  the  piincipal  towns,  the  hereditary  claims 
of  the  house  of  Orange  were  rapturously  acknowledged,  and  when 
the  stadtholder  arrived  from  England  he  found  the  Hollanders  eager 
not  only  to  acknowledge  his  former  power  but  to  extend  it  by  con- 
ferring on  him  the  title  of  royalty. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  triumphant  in  Germany  Wellington 
was  gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Eiirly  in  the 
spring  he  concentrated  his  forces  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  by  a 
series  of  able  movements  compelled  the  French  not  only  to  abandon 
their  positions  on  the  Douro  but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro.  Marshal 
Jourdan,  who  exercised  the  real  authority,  for  Joseph  was  king 
only  in  name,  resolved  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  French  power,  and  chose  a  strong  position  near 
Vittoria  as  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  engagement.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  Wellington  overtook  and  instantly  attacked  him;  the 
numbers  of  the  two  armies  were  equal,  but  the  victory  was  not  in 
suspense  for  a  moment ;  the  heights  that  protected  the  hostile  lines 
were  successively  stormed,  and  at  length  the  French  were  forced 
to  retreat  in  such  disorder  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery, 
baggage,  and  military  chest.  In  the  east  of  Spain  the  allies  were 
less  successful ;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  approach  of  Marshal 
Suchet  abandoned  the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  pre- 
cipitation ;  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  William  £entinck  prevented 
the  enemy  from  profiting  by  this  partial  success. 
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When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoiia  reached  Napoleon  he 
sent  Marshal  Soult  from  Qermany  to  take  the  command  of  the 
armj  in  Spain,  where  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian  had  been 
invested  by  Wellington,  now  raised  to  the  dignitj  of  marquis. 
Soult*s  operations  were  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  Ids  foices  ireie 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  British  lines,  and  so  severe 
was  their  repulse  that  they  fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St.  Se- 
bastian was  soon  after  taken  by  storm,  but  not  without  a  very 
severe  loss  to  the  conquerors,  and.  the  British  now  prepared  to 
invade  France. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly  bat  steadily 
towards  Bayonne.  Soult  showed  great  courage  and  talent  in  his 
arrangements,  but  his  efforts  were  foiled  by  the  superior  valour  of 
the  British  soldiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Dutch  and  Qenoasa 
quitting  his  lines  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  Spain  was 
now  free,  but  the  efforts  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  cortee  to 
secure  its  future  happiness,  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitntional 
government,  were  frustrated  by  the  interested  opposition  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  people. 

The  memorable  year  1814  opened  with  the  invaraon  of  Franee; 
the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  forced  an  entrance 
through  the  eastern  frontiers,  while  Wellington  was  making  an 
alarming  progress  on  the  western  side.  Never  in  the  hours  of  his 
greatest  success  did  Napoleon  display  more  promptitude  and  ability; 
but  he  had  beaten  his  enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  evoi 
partial  success  was  injurious,  because  it  inspired  hopes  which  pre- 
vented him  from  embracing  the  proffered  opportunitiea  of  negotia- 
tion. Several  furious  but  indecisive  battles  were  fought;  the 
allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  otiier, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  they  had  suffered  severely  for  their  error  that 
they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined  plan  of  operations.  Bat 
in  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  allies  yras  more  decided; 
Bemadotte  completed  the  liberation  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
not  only  intimidated  the  Danish  court  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
French  alliance  but  enforced  its  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Norway; 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  allies  had  made 
considerable  progress,  though  General  Graham  had  been  baffled, 
with  much  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But  Napoleon  was  much  more  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
Wellington  in  the  south-west  of  France.  The  English  general, 
having  driven  the  French  from  their  posts,  crossed  the  Adour,  and 
invested  the  citadel  of  Bayonne.  As  he  advanced,  the  old  par- 
tisans of  the  Boiurbons  began  to  revive,  the  exiled  family  was  pio- 
claimed,  and  the  white  flag  hoisted  at  Bourdeaux.  More  mortifyiBg 
was  the  defection  of  Murat;  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  the  kmg 
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of  Naples  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Austria^  and  lent  his 
aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  France  was  decided  ;  Napoleon 
moved  his  main  army  eastwards,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  allies 
into  a  retreat  hy  threatening  their  communications.  Blucher  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  immediately  decided  on  marching  to  Paris, 
and  having  defeated  the  forces  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who 
gnarded  the  road,  soon  came  in  sight  of  that  metropolis.  The 
outworks  that  defended  Paris  were  stormed,  and  the  intimidated 
citizens  hastened  to  secure  their  persons  and  property  by  a  capitu- 
lation. The  allied  sovereigns,  Frederic  and  Alexander,  maide  a 
triumphant  entry  into  the  city  (March  31),  and  were  hailed  as 
liberators  by  the  fickle  populace. 

When  Napoleon  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Prussians  he  Imsted  back  to  defend  his  capital,  but 
before  he  reached  Fontainebleau  the  cf^itulation  had  been  signed 
and  a  provisional  government  installed  without  any  regard  to  his 
authority.  On  the  2nd  of  April  he  was  formally  deposed ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  Louis  XVIII.  was  iovited  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  A  constitutional  charter  was  framed 
for  the  protection  of  the  French  people,  and  Napoleon  was  pro- 
mised the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before 
intelligence  of  these  events  was  received  in  the  south  a  sanguinary 
battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies  of  Soult  and  WeUington 
at  Toulouse,  which  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
former;  but  the  British  general  sincerely  lamented  a  triumph 
which  had  been  purchased  by  a  useless  expenditure  of  human  life. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Louis  XVIII.  returned  from  his  tedious 
exile,  and  landed  at  Calais.  The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace 
were  signed  at  Paris;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  details  and 
liie  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  different  European  princes 
ahould  be  referred  to  a  future  convocation  at  Vienna. 

Sbctxcit  V.     History  of  Europe  from  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

BsFOBS  his  final  overthrow  Napoleon  liberated  the  captive  Fer- 
dinand, well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained 
his  freedom  than  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  re- 
established the  old  despotism  with  all  its  abuses,  and  even  revived 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition.  Several  of  those  who  had  most 
•tienuously  resisted  the  French  invasion  were  punished  by  im- 
prifionment  or  exile,  their  attachment  to  constitutional  freedom 
Ming  deemed  to  outweigh  their  former  services.    The  allies  could 
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not  be  blamed  for  tbe  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  ^ey 
incurred  just  censure  by  aiding  in  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  displayed  little  policy  in  uniting  JWgium 
to  Holland,  for  the  countries  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
religious  creeds  and  commercial  interests. 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge 
than  sound  policy ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  struggle  to<A  place 
in  Canada;  an  English  armament  captured  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings; 
but  similar  attacks  on  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repuked 
with  great  loss.  Peace  was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  hostilities  will  never  again  be  re- 
newed between  two  nations  so  closely  united  by  the  ties  of  language, 
religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war  was  terminated  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  their 
most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen,  personally  viated 
England,  and  w«re  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  the  con- 
vulsion produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden  transitiflt 
from  war  to  peace  was  necessarily  followed  by  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  was  in  many  respects  calculated  to  win  popularity; 
but  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  over  the  press,  his  anxietr 
to  restore  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate 
the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared  the  cidamities  of  his  exile, 
gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage  of  the  friends  of 
Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy  wbs  formed  for  restoring  the 
emperor,  and  he,  dreading  that  the  allied  powers,  whose  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  assembled  at  Vienna,  would  remove  him  from 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  1100  mei 
he  landed  at  Frejus  (March  1,  1816),  and  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  At  first  he  received  little  encouragement; 
but,  being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  supported  br 
secret  promises  of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lyons,  where  he  held  his  court.  Louis  made  a  qurited 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  French  nation;  but,  Marshid  Ner 
having  set  the  example  of  defection,  all  the  soldiery  declared  in 
favour  of  the  emperor,  and  Louis,  compelled  to  abanden  his  Idn^ 
dom,  soupfht  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great  want  of  vigiUnw 
and  caution  in  not  preventing,  as  they  easily  might  have  done,  the 
escape  of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetermined  in 
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resolving  on  the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  denouncing 
him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  from  the 
pale  of  civil  and  social  relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  each  of  the  four  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land, enga^d  to  maintain  an  army  of  150,000  men  until  they  had 
Tendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe ;  and  the  Prus  ians  and  the  English  at  once  began  to 
assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France. 

Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procuring  the  acquiescence 
of  the  allied  powers  in  his  usurpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the 
danger  by  which  he  vas  menaced.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the 
Parisians  by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  con- 
stitution in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his 
military  stores.  In  a  short  time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, his  troops  were  ready  for  action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  attack  of  his  enemies  he  resolved  to  become  the  aggressor. 
The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prussians,  who  were  driven 
from  their  advanced  posts.  Blucher  immediately  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  British 
and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatre  Bras. 
The  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny 
(June  16) ;  but  his  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  in  a 
very  few  hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Biitish  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  but 
the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement 
necessary  on  their  part;  and  Wellington  led  his  army  to  the 
memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napoleon,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English 
position,  and  commenced  an  att^ick,  in  full  assurance  of  success. 
His  first  effort  was  directed  against  Hougoumont,  a  post  which 
protected  the  English  right;  but  after  a  murderous  conflict  the 
]EVench  were  baffled,  and  the  place  maintained.  The  emperor's 
next  effort  was  to  turn  the  left  wing  so  as  to  intercept  the  com- 
jnunication  with  the  Prussians,  but  this  still  more  signally  failed ; 
Sir  Thomas  Picton*s  division,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  brave 
commander,  repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the  Scotch  Greys, 
aided  by  a  corps  of  dragoons,  routed  the  French  cavalry,  particu- 
larly the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed  themselves  invincible. 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first 
0ome  advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte^  which  covered  the  position^  and  poured  masses  of 
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cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  British  lines.  Bat  WeUingtan,  forming 
his  troops  in  hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistanoe,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  baffled  assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this 
moment  the  Prussian  troops  began  to  appear  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  French,  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  engagement.  Napoleon 
now  mustered  his  guard  for  one  decisive  effort,  but  did  not,  as  was 
expected,  place  himself  at  their  head.  The  imperial  guard  ad- 
vanced imder  a  perfect  storm  of  artillery  and  musketry  from  the 
British  lines,  which  had  been  gradually  advanced  after  the  defeat 
of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to  deploy  under  Hu8 
formidable  fire,  but  their  lines  were  shaken,  and  they  began  to  fall 
into  confusion.  Wellington  seized  the  decisive  moment  to  charge; 
the  effect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  Fr^ich  soldier  remamed 
to  cross  a  bayonet ;  and,  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the  retreat 
was  soon  a  perfect  rout.  As  the  English  were  too  mueh  fatigued 
to  pursue  the  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Pmadana^ 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigour  of  men  who  felt  that  thej 
had  the  wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of  the  entire 
French  army  not  more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  be 
embodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  wbere  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son,  but,  while  his  resignation  was  received,  the 
acknowledgment  of  Napoleon  II.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  so 
long  in  the  hope  of  some  favourable  change  that  his  opportunities 
of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  refug«  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war.  After  some  discussicm  respecting  his  des- 
tination it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  life 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard 
of  Napoleon's  landing  in  France  that  he  renounced  his  alliance  witii 
Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league 
against  that  power.  His  efforts  completely  failed ;  his  forces  were 
routed  at  Ferrara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  could  not  be  induced 
to  make  any  effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled,  disguised, 
from  his  kingdom.  His  restless  ambition  induced  him  with  onlT 
thirty  followers  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions;  he 
landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  but  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

After  the  victory  at  Waterloo  the  Prussians  and  the  Britoh 
advanced  towards  Paris  without  encountering  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. The  two  legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the 
king,  at  least  unconditionally,  but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  ▼» 
disregarded,  and,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  allies^aconveDtion 
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was  concluded  by  which  Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's 
most  strenuous  supporters  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty  ; 
Ney  and  Labedoy^re  were  shot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid 
of  his  wife  and  some  British  officers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  by  the 
convenience  of  sovereigns  than  the  wishes  of  nations.  The  ancient 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished,  the  territories  of 
the  former  were  given  to  Austria,  while  the  latter  was  assigned  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
Kussia,  and  the  Prussian  dominions  were  enlarged  at  the  expense 
of  Saxony.  When  these  arrangements  were  completed  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact called  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed  object  of  the  treaty 
was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  principles  which  God, 
in  his  revelation,  has  pointed  out  as  the  source  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity.  But  the  contracting  parties  understood  by  these  prin- 
ciples the  maintenance  of  despotic  power,  and  made  their  engage- 
ment a  pretext  for  resisting  the  efforts  made  subsequently  by 
jBeveral  nations  to  establish  constitutional  freedom. 
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Section  I.     State  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  War, 

WHEN  the  sanguinary  and  expensive  wars  arising  out  of  the 
French  revolution  terminated,  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
that  shared  in  the  contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed  that 
they  sank  at  once  into  inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  firom 
war  to  peace  made  such  a  complete  change  in  all  commercial 
transactions  that  credit  was  shaken,  trade  injured,  manufactures 
checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  deprived  of  employment.  These 
evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try ;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every  other  European 
state  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit  not  only  her  manu- 
factures but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less  favoured  countries. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  Continent  to  supply  themselves 
with  many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to 
import;  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns 
began  to  regard  the  commercial  prosperity  of  En>2land  induced  them 
to  encourage  native  manufactures;  hence  the  demand  for  British 
goods  and  produce  suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  feltby  eveit 
portion  of  the  community.  Several  serious  riots  occurred  in  the 
agricultural  districts ;  but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction were  displayed  in  the  metropolis,  where  meetings  were 
held  under  pretence  of  procuring  a  reform  in  the  consdtution,  hut 
which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution.  Several  strong  restrictiw 
statutes  were  passed  by  parliament,  and  energetic,  if  not  severe, 
measures  adopted  by  the  government ;  it  was  not,  however,  until 
the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the  embarrassments  of 
transition  disappeared,  that  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occurrence* 
which  relieved  the  gloom;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers wctp 
humbled :  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  English  and 
Dutch,  attacked  the  city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its  fortificatioiis,and 
compelled  the  dey  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.d.  1816).  Great 
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joy  waa  also  diffused  by  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the 
pride  and  the  hope  of  England,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg. 
But  the  expectations  of  the  nation  were  fatally  disappointed ;  the 
princess  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1817,  after  having  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  child.  The  national  sorrow  was  general  and 
profound,  and  there  never  was  an  occasion  in  which  the  British 
nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss  of  an  individual.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  deaths  in  the  royal 
family  j  Queen  Charlotte  died  during  the  ensuing  year,  she  was 
soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  finally,  the 
aged  monarch  George  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid 
interval  during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighbouring  states,  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVni.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars, 
had  given  the  chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the 
elements  of  political  power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society  j  their 
interests  could  only  be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  they  became  zealous  royalists,  because  they  regarded  the  mo- 
narchy as  the  surest  pledge  for  ihe  maintenance  of  public  order. 
Some  of  them  carried  their  zeal  to  such  extravagant  lengths  that 
they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  interfere 
to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to  result  from 
the  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  best  friends. 

The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently 
tranquil,  was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipathy  between 
the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign 
to  accede  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  a  circumstance  which  gave  great 
offence  to  many  of  his  subjects,  especially  in  Flanders,  where  a 
republican  spirit,  fostered  by  municipal  institutions^  had  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany  by  the  delay  or 
refusal  of  the  constitutions  which  the  several  states  had  been 
taught  to  expect  during  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  prin- 
cipal sovereigns,  especially  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  calamities  that 
political  innovations  had  produced  in  France,  steadily  opposed 
every  change  in  the  forms  of  government,  but  at  -the  same  time 
zealously  laboured  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the  benefit  of  a  just 
and  enlightened  administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate,  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  was  the 
tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests ;  at  their  instigation  he  re- 
Tived  the  ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with 
remorseless  severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sentiments  in  poli- 
tics or  religion.    The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the 

GO 
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only  cause  of  the  misery  that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula;  the 
South  American  colonies,  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  source  of  the  small  share  of  commercial 
prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  retained,  openly  revolted,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Ferdinand  made  some  fiunt 
efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was  badly  supported  by 
his  subjects,  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refused  to  embark. 
Finally,  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
army,  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitution, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.d.  1820). 
Similar  revolutions  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont; 
alarm  seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  they 
secretly  combined  to  check  popular  movements.  But  experience 
soon  proved  that  those  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution 
were  ignorant  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Louis  XVIII.,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Spain,  sent  an  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the  royal  authority;  the 
invaders  encountered  no  effective  opposition ;  the  cortes  fled  befbie 
them  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the  French  approached  that  city  they 
permitted  the  king  to  resume  his  former  despotic  authority  (a.9. 
1823).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  ended  similarly; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Austrian 
armies ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  abolished. 

The  accession  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  nations;  lus 
right  of  inheritance  had  been  solenmly  recognised  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  crown- 
prince  had  taught  the  Swedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monarch 
they  had  chosen.  Even  the  Norwegians  became  reconciled  to 
their  fate,  and  learned  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  na- 
tional independence  by  the  blessings  that  result  £rom  patennl 
government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  than  the  old  feelings  of  Mendship  and  kindred  re- 
vived between  the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  statesmen  in 
both  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  former  animosities  buried 
in  oblivion.  But  far  different  were  the  feelings  between  Spain 
and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the  South  American  states  vigorously 
maintained  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  finally  succeeded. 
The  English  government  delayed  acknowledging  these  repuUies 
until  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  when  con- 
suls were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states  and  commercial  treatiea  formad 
with  their  governments. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  thioughout  the 
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greater  part  of  the  civilised  world  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  principles  of  monarchy  and  democracy^  and  that  even  England, 
though  it  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution; 
was  not  whoUjjT  exempt  from  the  agitation. 

SEcmoN  n.    Eidory  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

Geobge  rV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power 
in  England,  imder  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was 
made  or  expected  when  he  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  A  month 
had  not  elapsed  after  his  accession,  when  a  plot  was  discovered 
for  the  murder  of  all  his  majesty^s  ministers,  and  thus  facilitating 
a  revolution,  which  had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts. 
The  conspirators  used  to  assemble  in  Cato  Street,  an  obscure  place 
near  the  Edgeware  Road ;  they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous 
just  as  they  were  preparing  to  execute  their  project,  all  their  plans 
having  been  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy  who  had  pretended 
to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Such  were  the  insanity  and  misery 
of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to  subvert  a  powerful 
government,  that  when  they  were  searched  not  even  a  shilling 
was  found  among  the  whole  party.  The  government,  pitying 
their  delusion,  punished  only  the  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency* 
had  a  beneficial  effect  in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  king's  coronation,  when 
they  were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public 
Interest,  and  stimulated  more  angry  passions,  than  any  other  which 
had  occurred  for  several  years.  This  was  the  return  of  Queen 
Caroline  to  England,  and  her  subsequent  trial  before  the  House  of 
Lorda.  Her  marriage  had  been  unfortunate  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement; she  was  early  separated  from  her  husband;  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years  her  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  official 
inquiry ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  reg^ency  she  was  excluded 
from  court;  and  these  indignities  induced  her  to  quit  Eng- 
land. She  visited  the  most  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  then  selected  a  permanent  residence  in  that 
part  of  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  government.  Reports  in- 
jurious to  her  character  were  circulated ;  commissioners  were  sent 
to  Milan  to  investigate  them,  and  the  ministers,  in  consequence  of 
the  evidence  thus  collected,  excluded  her  name  from  the  liturgy, 
on  the  king's  accession.  Irritated  at  such  an  insult,  she  resolved 
to  return  to  England,  though  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
annuaUy  was  offered  to  purchase  her  submission,  and  though  she 
was  informed  that  her  landing  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed  than  messages  were  sent  to 
gq2 
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both  houses  of  parliament  recommending  that  her  conduct  should 
be  investigated.  'A  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  *  was  introduced, 
to  deprive  her  of  royal  rights  and  dignities^  and  a  trial  commenoed 
which  lasted  forty-live  days,  when  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
by  a  majority  of  forty-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however^  the 
ministers  could  only  command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was 
abandoned.  During  these  proceedings  the  agitation  of  thepublicmind 
hnew  no  bounds ;  addresses  to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  sidefl^ 
and  when  the  bill  was  abandoned  her  friends  celebrated  her  escape 
as  an  acquittal.  The  remainder  of  her  melancholy  histoiy  may 
be  briefly  told:  her  popularity  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen; 
she  was  refused  a  share  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronaticm ;  her 
appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded;  and  the  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  disease  which  ter- 
minated her  unhappy  life.  Her  funeral  was  marked  by  a  dis- 
graceful riot:  the  mob  determined  that  her  remains  should  pass 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  that 
tried  to  carry  the  hearse  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  after  his  coronaiion  the  long  visited  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Hanover;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  but  the  permanent  results  expected  from  these 
visits  were  not  realised.  In  Ireland  party-spirit  blazed  more 
furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  led  to  a  series 
of  agrarian  outrages  which  could  oidy  be  checked  by  severe  coer- 
cive laws.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  which  indeed  almost 
exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general  and  generous  sub- 
scription in  England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of  a  pestiknttal 
disease  produced  by  famine  and  distress. 

England  sufiered  severely  from  the  financial  difficulties  produced 
by  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmeu 
were  engaged  in  devising  means  to  alleviate  the  pressureof  taxation, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities,  died  almost 
unnoticed  in  his  place  of  exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  the  king's 
visit  to  Scotland  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  directed  the 
foreign  affairs  of  England,  committed  stdcide ;  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  what 
was  called  a  more  liberal  line  of  policy  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 

The  distracted  condition  of  Spain  at  this  period  engaged  liie 
attention  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to  grant  his 
subjects  a  free  and  almost  a  republican  constitution,  but  the 
ministers  forced  upon  him  by  the  cortes  showed  little  idsdom  or 
moderation,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes  themselves  vreie 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  consequence 
of  these  errors  a  large  party  was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  to 
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redtore  alwolute  monarchy ;  several  bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised 
by  the  monks  and  friars  who  feared  that  the  estates  pf  the  mona»- 
teries  and  the  church  would  be  confiscated ;  they  called  themselves 
the  *  Army  of  the  Faith/  and  were  zealously  supported  by  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  congress 
of  the  European  powers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution  and  restoring  the 
absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part 
of  England,  refused  to  sanction  this  design,  and  the  execution  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to 
check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  before  his  own  throne 
was  endangered  by  the  contagion. 

Early  in  the  year  1823,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority 
with  little  trouble.  FerdinMid  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  he 
persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the 
utmost  severity,  and  revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so 
long  disgraced  the  government  of  Spain,  lliough  the  English 
ministers  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  during  this  contest,  they 
severely  censured  the  conduct  ol  the  French  government,  and  as 
a  counterpoise  they  recognised  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  republics,  which  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their 
allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the 
sympathies  of  civilised  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek 
revolution,  which,  however,  was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
straggle  that  for  many  years  seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result. 
The  principal  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  Greek 
insurrection  with  secret  dislike,  for  they  regarded  it  as  a  rebellion 
against  legitimate  authority;  but  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
spirits  throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revolt  against 
Turkish  tyranny,  and  hoped  that  its  success  would  restore  the 
classical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went 
to  aid  the  insurgents  was  the  celebrated  poet,  Lord  Byron ;  before^ 
however,  they  could  profit  by  his  services  he  was  attacked  by  fever 
and  died  prematurely  at  Missolonghi. 

Commercial  embarrassments  and  political  disputes  diverted  the 
attention  of  England  from  foreign  afiairs ;  a  sudden  rage  for 
speculation  seized  the  people;  projects  and  joint-stock  companies 
were  multiplied  without  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst 
and  a  terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  panic  in  the  money-market 
was  equal  to  the  overweening  confidence  which  had  led  to  these 
extravagant  speculations ;  but  the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  had 
perhaps  some  beneficial  influence  in  limiting  attention  to  those 
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branches  of  trade  best  suited  to  tbe  condition  of  the  cmmtiy. 
Political  agitation  was  not  so  eaaly  ciued ;  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  formed  an  association  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
restrictive  laws  by  which  members  of  their  churcli  were  ezduded 
from  parliament  and  offices  of  state.  This  body  assumed  aU  the 
forms  and  some  of  the  functions  of  a  legisktive  assembly^  and  thoogh 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppresmon^  the  statute  ms 
eluded  by  the  legal  skill  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  assodation. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power  the  attentioii  d  all 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to  prove  that 
England  had  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
but  was  about  to  take  her  position  at  the  head  of  a  more  libeial 
political  system.  On  the  death  of  John  YI.,  king  of  Portngalf 
March  10,  1826,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro, 
who  reigned,  with  the  titie  of  emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese 
colonies  in  Brazil  Compelled  to  choose  between  his  empre  and 
his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former;  but  he  sent  to  Portugal 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignation  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's  brother,  Bon 
Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  Ingoted  portion  of  the 
clergy,  laboured  to  frustrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  machi- 
nations were  encouraged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets. 
Several  Portuguese  regiments  were  induced  to  desert  across  the 
frontier  and  proclaim  Don  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spanish 
government  notoriously  supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores 
and  arms,  the  Portuguese  minister  applied  to  the  British  g^eni- 
ment  for  aid,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  PortogaL 
Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Great  Britain,  placed  as  a 
mediator  between  the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed  Europe, 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  only  four  persons  in 
a  full  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  the  address.  A  British 
armament  was  sent  to  the  Tagus :  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and 
decisive.  The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish 
cabinet  forced  to  desist  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  restored 
to  temporary  tranquillity. 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the,  land 
produced  some  important  changes  in  the  coundls  of  Great  BritiiD. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to 
the  utmost,  sank  under  disease.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  eyen 
by  his  political  opponents ;  for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of 
the  army,  ever  since  he  had  been  restored  to  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  him  the  honourable 
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appellation  of  '  the  soldier's  friend.'  Soon  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  who,  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had  held 
together  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated 
his  political  existence,  though  his  natured  life  was  protracted  for 
several  months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long  been  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon 
which  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession, 
resigned  in  a  body.  The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon 
him  proved  too  much  for  the  new  premier ;  he  sank  under  them, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Bobinson,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Goderich.  Before 
relating  the  overthrow  of  this  feeble  ministry,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  events  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  which 
accelerated  its  downfal. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides 
during  the  Greek  war,  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  favour  of 
the  insurgents  continually  increased ;  it  was  expected  that  Alex- 
ander, emperor  of  Russia,  would  have  taken  some  measures  in 
their  favour,  but  he  died  rather  suddenly  while  engaged  in  a 
survey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this  crisis,  the  sultan, 
imable  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  strength,  sought  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  This 
provincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an 
independent  monarch  than  a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted 
son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  a  powerful  army  into  the  Morea.  The 
excesses  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity, 
that  the  European  powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as  the 
protracted  contest  was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant.  A  treaty  for  the  padfication  of  Greece  was  concluded  in 
London  between  Bussia,  France,  and  England,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  Greece  should  enjoy  a  qualified  independence 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his  consent  to  these 
arrangements. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  refused  to  unite  in  this  treaty;  dread  of  a 
similar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  less  oppressed, 
and  which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  s}nnpathies  and 
reminiscences,  induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything 
that  seemed  like  sanctioning  a  revolt.  But  not  content  with 
refusing  to  join  the  allies,  the  Austrians  secretly  urged  the  sultan 
to  reject  the  profiered  compromise,  and  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
already  bent  on  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks,  made  more 
vigorous  exertions  than  ever.  The  fleets  of  England,  Bussia,  and 
France^  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  negotiations,  when  it 
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was  known  that  the  sultanas  answer  was  unfayourable,  blockaded 
the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  NaTarino,  and  Sir 
Edward  Codxington,  who  commanded  the  allied  squadrons,  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  ord^r  to  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  war.  This  armistice  was  flagrantly  yiolated  by  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  the  allied  squadions 
entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino  in  order  to  enforce  compliance 
with  its  stipulations.  A  shot  fired  by  a  Turkish  ship  at  an 
English  boat  was  the  signal  or  the  pretext  for  a  general  engage- 
ment, which  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Turco-Egyptian 
armament.  The  independence  of  Greece  was  thus  virtually  se- 
cured, and  its  completion  was  secured  soon  after  by  the  anival  of 
a  small  military  force  from  France,  which  compelled  the  Turks  to 
evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  Russia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was  regarded 
as  a  national  triumph ;  in  England  it  only  increased  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Lord  Goderich's  distracted  cabinet,  the  members  of  which 
were  at  variance  on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and 
domestic,  finding  themselves  unable  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  event  should  be  noticed  in  the  king's  speech,  the 
ministers  resigned  their  situations  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administration  was  intrusted  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

The  sultan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  fleet ;  it  seemed  indeed  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his 
obstinacy.  After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  change  his  resolution 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  England,  and  Hussia  demanded  their 
passports  and  quitted  Constantinople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of 
course  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  allies  were  no 
longer  united  in  their  policy;  France  and  England  were  not 
unreasonably  jealous  of  Bussian  ambition;  France  limited  her 
exertions  to  protecting  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers  of  England 
declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  '  an  untoward  event,'  a  phrase 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favourably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  aU 
wished  to  avoid,  a  war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey.  Still  more 
unfortunately,  the  events  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  many 
European  statesmen  to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself 
from  her  own  resources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by 
the  treachery  of  its  governor,  tiiey  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Shmnlah,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or 
forgotten  that  this  failure  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where 
the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire  lies ;  they  conquered  the 
gresk^T  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the  fortresses  which 
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command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the 
position  and  resources  of  the  belligerent  parties,  Turkey  narrowly 
escaped  being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Bussians 
opened  the  campaign  by  surprising  Sizopoli  and  laying  siege  to 
Silistria.  The  grand  vizier  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress, 
but  he  was  surprised  on  his  march  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  and 
defeated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks  behaved  so  courageously  that 
the  Russians  almost  despaired  of  success,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
open  negotiations.  Their  offers  were  rejected ;  the  vizier,  trusting 
to  his  impregnable  position  at  Shumlah,  remained  quietly  in  his 
intrenchments,  while  the  Bussians  pressed  forward  the  siege  of 
Silistria.  That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  June,  but  it 
was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his 
forces  for  the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
war.  Having  masked  Shumlah  with  one  division  of  his  forces,  he 
forced  a  passage  through  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan  and  took  Aides 
by  storm.  The  vizier,  alarmed  by  this  unexpected  movement, 
determined  to  remove  his  quarters  to  Salamno.  He  was  en- 
countered by  Diebitsch  on  his  march,  and  irretrievably  defeated. 
The  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently  fought  the  Bussians  for 
seventeen  hours  now  scarcely  withstood  them  for  so  many  minutes ; 
they  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  ammunition,  artillery, 
and  baggage.  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
was  captured  without  firing  a  shot;  Stamboul  itself  must  have 
fallen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  September 
by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
to  Hussia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Greece  indeed  was  already 
virtually  free;  the  French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses 
of  the  Morea  from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks 
themselves  had  gained  considerable  advan^^ges  in  the  north.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  final  destinies  of  the  country  should  be 
arranged  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  in  London ;  the  crown 
of  Ghreece  was  first  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte,  but  after  a  long  negotiation  he  rejected  it,  and  it 
was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Odio,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favour 
of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Don  Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure 
'his  daughter's  rights  and  the  constitutional  privileges  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Portuguese.    Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume 
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the  reins  of  power  Don  ^guel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tBe 
charter ;  when  he  visited  England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  re- 
peated his  protestations  of  attachment  to  the  constitation  and  the 
rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that  the  British  statesmen,  assured 
of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  lisbon. 
Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  Bon  Miguel  resigned  himsdf  to  the 
guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  woman,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  a  higoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  religion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.  At  her  instigation 
he  induced  the  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to 
proclaim  him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  duster  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  firiends  of  the 
constitution  organised  a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of 
Madeira ;  but  their  efforts  were  badly  directed  and  worse  snppoited. 
They  were  finally  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Migael 
commenced  a  bitter  persecution  against  all  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous for  their  advocacy  of  liberal  opinions.  The  prindpel 
powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  detestation  of  such  treachciy 
by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife ; 
Charles  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles 
than  his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  Ingoted 
priests,  who  persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duly  to  restore  to  the 
Church  all  the  power  which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  people  became  persuaded  tha^  a  plot 
was  formed  to  deprive  them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which 
they  had  gained  after  so  long  a  struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became 
gradually  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the  court  from  the  nation: 
while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavoured  to  aggravate  this  hostilitT, 
in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convulsion.  A  new  ministiT 
was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  popular  party ;  the  members  of  it 
professed  moiderate  principles,  but  they  v^anted  the  abilities  and 
the  infiuence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  betweoi  the 
extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side  and  popular  encfoadi- 
ment  on  the  other.  They  were  driven  by  the  majority  of  the 
.  chambers  to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
than  they  had  originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  yielded  deprived  them  of  popular  gratitude.  Even  their 
sending  an  armament  to  fdd  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  lecallin^ 
the  French  army  of  occupation  from  Spain,  and  their  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics,  fbiled  to  con- 
ciliate the  support  of  the  democratic  party,  while  these  measures 
rendered  them  perfectly  odious  to  the  royaJists.  They  were  snd- 
denly  dismissed,  and  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  was  intrusted  to 
Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  was  studiously  represented  as 
a  declaration  of  ^ai  by  Charles  X.  against  his  subjects. 
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Interesting  as  these  events  were^  they  excited  little  attention  in 
England,  where  the  public  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle 
in  parliament  between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  consti- 
tutional changes  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innova- 
tion. The  duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office 
mainly  by  the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which 
was  anxious  to  check  the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain 
proposed  measures  which  they  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  su- 
premacy, if  not  the  safety,  of  the  Established  Church.  One  of 
these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office ;  it  was  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were  left 
in  such  a  minority  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  opposition 
but  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  successfully 
through  both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called 
emancipation.  The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1828  only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Protestant  ascendency  in  Lreland  began 
to  form  dubs  for  the  protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  .  An 
unexpected  event  exasperated  the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened 
to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous  crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
having  accepted  office  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  vacated  his 
seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  expecting  that  there  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Connell,  an  Irish  Catholic^ 
who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular  leader,  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat^  and  in  spite  of  the  disqualifying 
laws  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  considered 
disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but  on  all  hands  it 
was  allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  the  county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be  per- 
mitted to  continue;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either 
increase  the  severity  of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of 
the  times  would  haxdlyhave  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove 
the  few  restrictions  which  prevented  Catholics  from  enjoying  the 
full  benefits  of  the  constitution.  They  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and,  after  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they 
had  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  recommended  in  the 
royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament.  The  bill 
.  for  giving  effect  to  this  recommendation  was  strenuously  opposed 
in  both  houses,  but,  as  it  was  supported  by  the  united  strength  of 
the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they  were  most  commonly 
resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 
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From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  cairied  the 
domestic  condition  of  Britain  presented  an  aspect  of  more  tnn- 
quillitj  than  had  heen  witnessed  for  many  years.  Party  strife 
seemed  hushed  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  as  if 
both  parties  had  been  wearied  out  by  the  protracted  discussion  of  the 
question  they  had  just  settled.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1890,  Geoige 
IV.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

SscnoNin.    HisUny  of  Ew'ope  during  the  reign  of 
WiOiam  IV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  attained  such  immediate  popularity  on  thor 
accession  as  William  IV.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  hkvJ) 
always  a  fayourite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people; 
his  habits  were  economical,  and  his  manners  familiar;  he  ex« 
hibited  himself  to  his  people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared 
in  their  tastes  and  amusements.  As  he  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  leading  whigs  before  his  accessian  to  the 
throne,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  policy  by  which  that 
party  had  been  jealouidy  excluded  from  power  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  new 
cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with  thdr 
opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  heen 
almost  nominal  since  the  settiement  of  the  Catholic  question,  was 
more  than  usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address;  the  formal 
business  of  the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  posmble  expe- 
dition, preparatory  to  a  new  election;  but  before  parliament  oouM 
be  prorogued  the  whigs  were  virtually  pledged  to  ineconcilahle 
war  with  the  administration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  inyective  as 
that  which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Polignac;  though  he 
was  perhaps  justiy  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  fint 
measures  were  dignified  and  moderate ;  some  of  them  even  seem 
to  have  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  oooU 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  his  opponents ;  they  scrupled  not  to 
have  recourse  to  downright  falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused 
him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  absurd  that  they  appeared  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  measuring  the  extent  of 
popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than  shared  the  odium  throwB 
on  his  obnoxious  favourite;  his  patronage  of  the  Jesmts  and 
monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette  in  his 
court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquiried  emiseooe 
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in  the  reyolution,  or  under  Napoleon^  were  circumstances  wliich 
rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  a  nation  so  long 
estranged  from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm;  but  imfortunately,  as  the  contest 
continued,  he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence, 
probably  because  injustice  had  driyen  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon 
furnished  his  adversaries  with  just  grounds  for  continued  hostility. 
When  the  chambers  assembled  the  royal  speech  was  a  direct 
attack  on  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  concluding  with 
a  threat  of  resuming  the  concessions  made  by  Ihe  charter,  which 
was  notoriously  impotent,  and  therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A 
very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after 
a  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of  forty.  The  only  alter- 
native now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers,  or  a  change  of 
the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that  events 
might  turn  the  popular  current  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that  their  im- 
a/ popularity  would  be  overcome,  and  their  future  projects  facilitated, 
■  by  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory. 
An  armament  was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care  and 
sent  against  Algiers,  under  Ihe  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted 
the  honour  of  France.  The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded 
with  the  exertions  made  to  insure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was 
taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
querors. It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime  powers  should  feel 
jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons  and  colonies  in 
northern  Africa;  to  allay  their  suspicions  a  promise  was  made 
that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ;  but 
the  French  nation  formed  such  an  attachment  to  their  conquest 
that  they  have  kept  it  ever  since. 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  the  same 
inffttuation  which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he 
at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of 
his  cabinet,  and  supplied  their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men 
in  France.  Such  a  course,  as  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more 
than  counterbalanced  any  benefit  which  the  ministers  might  have 
gained  £rom  the  conquest  of  Algiers ;  the  elections  left  them  in  a 
miserable  minority,  and  matters  were  consequently  brought  to  a 
crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commeicial  classes  and  landed  proprietors 
in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions ;  they  knew 
that  there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the  country,  which, 
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though  not  yerj  numerous,  was  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic; 
they  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this 
party,  which  was  no  unlikely  termination  of  a  revolutioiuiiy 
struggle,  would  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  when  the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  these  classes  were  equally  hostile  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  X.  dedaied 
that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatiye  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  nunisters,  and  formed  a 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisLs  would  have  passed  over  with- 
out danger;  imfortunately  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed; 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  hj 
subverting  the  constitution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July  three  ordinances  were  pub- 
lished, which  virtually  subverted  the  constitutional  privileges 
granted  by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly-elected 
Chamber  of  Deputies  before  it  assembled ;  the  second  changed 
the  law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  electora ; 
and  the  third  subjected  the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictioau 
which  would  completely  have  annihilated  its  liberties. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was 
generally  circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news  at  first  seemed 
to  excite  astonishment  rather  than  indignation;  the  ministeis 
passed  the  day  in  quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their 
friends  and  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  delusive  tran- 
quillity. Hut  their  opponents  were  not  inactive ;  expresses  were 
sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of  their  parly  within  reach,  and 
those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris  held  a  private  meeting  to 
concert  measures  of  resistance.  The  principal  journalists  acted 
with  still  greater  promptitude ;  they  prepared  and  published  a 
protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  whose  daring  language 
would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason  had 
the  contest  terminated  d^erentiy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  few  of  the  journals  appeared,  for 
the  publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers^ 
thus  suddenly  deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindic- 
tive rioters,  and  their  numbers  were  inci'eased  by  the  closing  of 
several  large  factories  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of* 
two  journals  printed  their  papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance, 
and  the  first  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  the  police  forcing  an 
entrance  into  their  establishments,  breaking  the  presses,  scattering 
the  types,  and  rendering  the  machinery  imserviceable.  So  little 
was  an  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles,  accompanied  by  the 
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dauplun^  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Rambouillet ;  and  his 
ministers  neglected  the  ordinaiy  precaution  of  strengthening  the 
garrison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
that  Marmont  received  his  appointment  as  military  governor  of 
Paris^  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders 
were  given  to  put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachments 
of  troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  police ;  this  was  the  signal 
for  commencing  the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were 
generally  successful,  so  that  Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king, 
congratulating  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the 
ministers  issued  their  last  ordinance,  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege.  When  night  closed  in  the  citizens  destroyed  every  lamp  in 
the  city,  thus  securing  the  protection  of  darkness  for  their  prepara- 
tions to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Marmont  was  astonished  to  £nd  that 
the  riots,  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had  assumed  the 
formidable  aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and 
organised  for  a  decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
arsenal  and  the  powder  magazine ;  they  had  procured  arms  from 
the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  and  the  police  stations;  they  had 
erected  barricades  across  the  principal  streets ;  and  had  selected 
leaders  competent  to  direct  their  exertions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any  decisive  step ;  it 
was  noon  before  he  had  resolved  how  to  act,  and  he  then  deter- 
mined to  clear  the  streets  by  military  force.  He  divided  his  troops 
into  four  columns,  which  he  directed  to  move  in  different  direc- 
tions, thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  so  that  they  could  not 
act  in  concert  Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by 
a  series  of  murderous  conflicts ;  they  were  assailed  with  musketry 
from  the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from 
the  comers  of  streets^  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages 
which  abound  in  Paris.  When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge 
they  were  overwhelmed  vrith  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung 
from  the  houses ;  their  horses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets,  or 
were  checked  by  the  barricades,  while  the  citizens,  protected  by 
their  dwellings,  kept  up  a  heavy  Are,  which  the  disheartened 
horsemen  were  unable  to  return.  Though  the  royal  guards  per- 
formed their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance 
to  fire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence  the  insurgents  were  enabled  to 
seize  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no  opposition.  When 
evening  closed  the  troops  had  been  defeated  in  every  direction; 
they  returned  to  their  barracks  weary,  hungry,  and  dispirited ;  by 
acme  inexplicable  blunder  no  provision  was  made  for  tlieir  refresh- 
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ment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  yied  in  supplying  the  insoigents 
with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  sitiisiion; 
he  wrote  to  the  infatuated  king,  representhig  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instructions;  the  orders  lie 
received  in  reply  urged  him  to  persevere,  and  indirectly  censured 
his  former  conduct  by  directing  him  'to  act  with  masses.' 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace  seemed 
animated  by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue  was  yet 
doubtful  two  regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents  in 
a  body ;  the  citizens,  thus  strengthened,  rushed  through  the  gap 
which  this  defection  left  in  the  royal  line,  took  the  Louvre  by 
assault,  and  soon  compelled  the  troops  that  remained  faithful  to 
the  royal  cause  either  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  evacuate  Paris. 
The  revolution  was  speedily  completed  by  the  installation  of  a 
provisional  government ;  measures  were  adopted  for  the  speedy 
convocation  of  the  chambers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  capitsJ  h^ 
nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  believed  that  the 
country  would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  They  i*ere 
speedily  convinced  of  their  error ;  the  king  was  abandoned  not 
only  by  his  courtiers,  but  even  by  his  household  servants ;  he  was 
forced  to  wait  helplessly  in  his  country  seat  until  he  was  dismissed 
to  contemptuous  exile  by  the  national  commissioners.  His 
ministers  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise,  but  were  most  of  them 
arrested,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  the 
new  government  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans,  far  the 
most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met  he  was  elected 
to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  L,  king  of  the 
French. 

This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
excitement  throughout  Europe ;  even  in  England  thie  rick-bumizigs 
and  other  incendiary  acts  gave  formidable  signs  of  popular  discon- 
tent ;  but  the  personal  attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign, 
and  the  prudent  measures  of  the  government,  prevented  any 
attempt  at  revolution.  When  parliament  assembled  the  duke  d 
Wellington  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  would 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  a  change  in  the  representative  system 
of  the  country,  and  this  declaration,  which  was  wholly  unexpected, 
or  rather  which  was  contrary  to  very  general  expectations,  at  once 
deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popularity  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed. An  event  of  trifling  importance  in  itself,  but  very  grave  in 
its  consequences,  proved  still  more  injurious  to  the  Wellingl« 
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ftdministration.  The  king  bad  been  invited  to  dine  -witb  tbe  lord 
mayor  of  London  on  tbe  9tb  of  November,  and  bis  ministers  were 
of  course  expected  to  accompany  bim.  All  tbe  preparations  were 
complete,  wben  a  city  magistrate,  baving  beard  tbat  some  persons 
intended  to  insult  tbe  duke  of  Wellington  in  consequence  of  bis 
late  unpopular  speecb,  wrote  to  bis  grace,  recommending  him  not 
to  come  without  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
which  bad  commenced  in  trifling  disturbances  and  ended  in  revot 
lutions,  were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  tbe  ministers ;  they  resolved 
tbat  the  king's  visit  to  the  city  should  be  postponed  to  some  more 
favourable  conjuncture.  » 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic;  business  was 
suspended ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours :  tbe  city 
of  London  continued  in  tbe  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  every 
one  believed  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the 
moment  it  was  about  to  explode.  A  day  sufficed  to  show  that 
no  substantial  grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused 
their  vain  terrors  by  throwing  all  tbe  blame  upon  the  government. 
The  ministers  were  overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant 
ridicule,  which  was  scarcely  merited,  for  they  could  not  have 
anticipated  such  an  extensive  and  groundless  panic,  and  there 
cotdd  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  removing  any  pretext  for 
a  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  long  nights  of  November. 

This  strange  occurrence  proved  fatal  to  tbe  ministry,  which 
indeed  bad  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  confidence 
the  ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
colleagues  immediately  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  tbe  old 
whig  opposition  and  tbe  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canning's 
friends ;  it  was  recommended  to  tbe  nation  by  tbe  premier's  early 
declaration  tbat  the  principles  of  his  cabinet  should  be  Reform, 
Ketrenchment,  and  Peace. 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  bv  the  late  French  revo- 
lution bad  aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where 
the  people  had  to  complain  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs;  and  tbe 
conthiental  sovereigns,  alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with 
jealousy  on  every  movement  that  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popu- 
lar triumph.  The  emperor  of  Kussia  went  so  far  as  to  hesitate 
about  aclmowledging  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  to  tbe  throne  of 
France,  and  wben  he  at  length  yielded  to  tbe  example  and  influ- 
ence of  tbe  other  European  states  his  recognition. of  a  king  elected 
by  tbe  people  was  so  reluctant  and  ungracious  as  to  be  deemed  an 
Bisult  by  the  French  nation. 
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Nowhere  did  the  insurrectionary  spirit  thus  excited  produce 
more  deoisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  compulsory  umou 
with  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  arrangements  of  the 
coDp:res8  of  Vienna.  The  Dutch  and  Flemingts  differed  in  mamien, 
in  habits,  and  in  religion ;  their  commercial  interests  were  op- 
posed; their  national  antipathies  were  ancient  and  inyeterate. 
In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  produced  by  the  eyents  in  Pms, 
the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad  the  Belgians  by  restrictiTe 
laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  revolt.  On  the  night 
of  the  25th  of  August  a  formidable  riot  began  in  Brussels ;  the 
Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  exhibited  the  most 
flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out,  and 
a  provisional  government  installed  in  the  city.  The  king  of  Hol- 
land hesitated  between  concession  and  the  employment  of  frarce ; 
he  adopted  a  middle  course  of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress 
grievaDces  and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority;  at  the 
same  time  he  convoked  the  states-generaL  The  Dutch  princes 
were  received  with  such  coolness  at  Brussels  that  they  returned  to 
the  army;  soon  after.  Prince  Frederic,  having  learned  that  the 
patriots  were  divided  among  themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to 
Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  published  an  amnesty,  but  unfoxta- 
nately  with  such  sweeping  exceptions  that  it  should  rather  be 
called  an  edict  of  proscription.  For  four  days  the  Dutch  and 
Belgians  contested  the  possession  of  the  city  with  equal  want  of 
skill  and  courage,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.  Finally  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and 
a  provisional  government  established.  Proposals  of  mediation 
were  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by 
his  father,  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally  rejected  by  the 
Flemings ;  thus  refused  by  both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to 
take  their  course,  and  Belgium  became  an  independent  state. 
Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions  were  neoessaiy  before 
this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers  could  be  adjusted  lo 
as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  At  length  Leopold, 
prince  of  Saxe  Ooburg,  nearly  connected  with  the  royal  family  of 
England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom,  and,  to  con- 
ciliate his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  matn- 
monial  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Frmch. 

Grermany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  oommoUoa* 
In  the  year  1813  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  G-erman  states  had 
promised  popular  constitutions  to  their  subjects  as  a  reward  for 
their  exertions  in  delivering  the  continent  from  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon.  These  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  there  were  man/ 
discontented  persons  anxious  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  fortunately,  in  the  principal  atatee^  the 
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cliatacter  of  the  sovereigns  had  so  endeared  them  to  the  people  that 
no  insurrection  was  attempted.  In  some  of  the  minor  states  there 
were  slight  revolutions  j  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed  hy  his 
suhjects,  and  the  throne  transferred  to  his  brother;  the  king  of 
Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  nephew ;  and  the  elector 
of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitutional  charter. 

Spain  continued  to  languish  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ferdinand 
Vn. ;  the  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  liberty,  and 
the  abortive  efforts  to  establish  the  constitution  again  were  easily 
quelled  and  cruelly  punished.  The  condition  of  Portugal  appeared 
to  be  similar ;  Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so 
strenuously  supported  by  the  priests  and  monks  that  every  attempt 
to  effect  a  change  seemed  hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement 
of  the  time,  but  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the 
formidable  garrisons  wMch  that  power  had  established  in  Northern 
Italy,  effectually  prevented  any  outbreak.  Insurrectionary  move- 
ments took  place  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons^  but  the  disputes 
were  arranged  with  promptness  and  equity  so  speedily  as  to  avert 
the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  catch  the  flame  of 
insurrection,  but  there  it  raged  most  furiously.  Provoked  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  archduke  Constaatine,  who  governed  the  country 
for  his  brother  the  emperor  of  KussiAy.  the  Poles  took  up  arms  at 
a  time  when  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  intent  on  maintaining 
peace,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  withdraw  their  sympathies 
firom  the  gallant  struggle.  Unuided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles 
for  nearly  two  years  maintained  an  unequal  stmiggle  against  the 
gigantic  power  of  Russia ;  they  were  finally  CBUshed,  and  have  ever 
since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  most  couel  despotism. 

France,  which  bad  scattered  these  elemente  of  discord,  was  far 
from  enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  xepublican  party  deemed  itself 
betrayed  by  the  election  of  a  king^  and  seveoal  who  had  consented 
to  that  arrangement  were  dissatisfied  wvthi  the  limited  extension  of 
popular  privileges  gained  by  the  xevolujdon.  A  great  number  of 
idle  and  discontented  young  men  were?  anxious  to  involve  £urope 
in  a  war  of  opinion,  and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the 
principles  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused 
to  gratify  their  insane  wishe&  The  total  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state  alienated  the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists, 
recovered  from  their  first  terror,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a 
restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  Louis 
Philippe  was  far  from  finding  his  throne  a  bed  of  roses ;  but  he 
evinced  firmness  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  he 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freedom  and  assured 
tranquillity. 

aH2 
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His  success^  however,  would  haye  been  doubtful  Imt  for  ih« 
efficient  support  lie  received  from  the  national  guard,  whose 
organisation  was  rapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the  provinces. 
This  civic  body  repressed  the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  artisaiiay 
broke  up  the  meetings  of  revolutionary  clubs,  and  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  republican  fanatics,  without  incurring  th«  odium  which 
would  have  been  attached  to  the  exertions  of  the  police  and 
military.  The  severest  test  to  which  the  stability  of  the  new 
government  in  Paris  was  exposed  arose  from  the  trials  of  the 
ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louis  Philippe 
made  no  effort  to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  probably 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  have 
said,  arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots  at  a  distance  from  Paiisi  as 
they  were  endeavouring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  false 
passports  j  the  government  had  no  option,  but  was  forced  to  send 
them  for  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  partisans  of 
anarchy  took  advantage  of  the  popular  excitement  to  raise  for- 
midable riots,  which  might  have  terminated  in  a  new  and 
sanguinary  revolution  but  for  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  the  national 
guard.  After  an  impartial  trial  Polignae  and  his  companions  weie 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  civil  death,  and  were 
quickly  removed  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  prison.  Tranquillity 
:^B3  re-established  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  trial, 
and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their  late 
alarms  by  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they  celebrated 
the  restoration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  coH' 
stitution.  Early  in  1831  the  new  premier  declared  that '  Ministers 
had  succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  reform,  which  they  were 
persuaded  would  prove  efficient  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
that  wise  moderation  with  which  such  a  measure  should  be  ac- 
companied.' On  the  1st  of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  from  that 
moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost  wholly  engrossed  the  attri- 
tion of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights ;  the  discussion 
on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated;  it  was 
carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily 
dissolved  the  parliament  The  elections  took  place  amid  sach 
popular  excitement  that  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure were  returned  by  nearly  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the 
success  of  the  Reform  Bill,  at  least  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commoos 
was  concerned,  was  secured. 

The  Reform  Bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the  Honw 
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of  Comnions ;  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and,  after  a  debate 
of  five  nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Great  was  the  popular 
disappointment,  but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  ministers,  and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the 
measure  of  reform,  calmed  the  agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
.  greater  part  of  the  country.  Some  serious  riots,  however,  occurred 
at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which  were  not  suppressed  until  con- 
siderable mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  suffered  still  more  severely 
from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose  fury  was  not  checked 
until  many  lives  were  lost  and  a  greaX  amount  of  valuable  pro- 
perty wantonly  destroyed. 

While  the  excitement  respecting  the  Reform  Bill  was  at  the 
highest  a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country. 
It  was  called  the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in 
Lidia,  whence  it  gradually  extended  in  a  north-western  direction 
to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in  Great  Britain  were  not,  by  any  means, 
80  great  as  they  had  been  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they 
were  very  destructive;  they  were  met  by  a  bold  and  generous 
offer  of  service  from  the  physicians  throughout  the  empire,  and 
their  conduct,  while  the  pestilence  prevailed,,  refiected  the  highest 
honour  on  tiie  character  of  the  medical  profession  in  Great 
Britain. 

A  new  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
immediately  after  the  assembling  of  parliament ;  it  passed  there 
vTith  little  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As 
no  change  had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  that  body,  great 
anxiety  was  felt  respecting  the  fate  of  the  measure;  but  some 
peers  who  had  formerly  opposed  it  became  anxious  for  a  compro- 
mise, and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
But  these  new  allies  of  the  ministry  were  resolved  to  make  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  character  of  the  measure,  and  when  the 
bill  went  into  committee  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
minority.  Earl  Grey  proposed  to  the  king  the  creation  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale,  but  his  majesty  refused 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
resigned.  The  duke  of  Wellington  received,  through  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  his  majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration,  and 
he  undertook  the  task  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
it  had  ever  been  the  fate  of  a  British  statesman  to  encounter. 
The  nation  was  plunged  into  an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  state 
of  excitement;  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  eighty, 
Tirtually  pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  the  late  ministry;  ad- 
dresses to  the  crown  were  sent  firom  various  popular  bodies  which 
were  by  no  means  distinguished  by  moderation  of  tone  or  language  ^ 
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afisociations  were  formed  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Relsnn 
Measure,  and  the  countiy  seemed  hrought  to  the  verge  of  a  leTO- 
lution.  Under  such  circumstances  the  duke  of  Wellington  saw 
that  success  was  hopeless,  he  resigned  the  commission  with  which 
he  had  he^n  intrusted,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  his  com- 
munications with  his  former  advisers.  Earl  Grey  returned  to 
office ;  a  secret  compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be 
created  if  the  Reform  Bill  were  suffered  to  pass ;  and  the  measure, 
haying  heen  rapidly  hurried  through  the  remaining  stages,  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  Refoim 
Bills  attracted  comparatively  hut  little  notice ;  a  law  for  enfordng 
the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland  was  more  vigorously  opposed, 
and  the  ignorant  peasants  of  Ireland  were  encouraged  by  their 
advocates  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  impost. 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the  Reform 
Bill  the  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers  from  the  republicans  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  partisans  of  the  exiled  family  on  the  other.  The  republican 
party  was  the  more  violent  and  infinitely  the  more  dangerous, 
because,  in  the  capital  at  least,  there  was  a  much  greater  mass  to 
whom  its  opinions  and  incentives  were  likely  to  be  agreeabls. 
There  was  also  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  its  members  which  almost 
amounted  to  insanity ;  several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate 
the  king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  may  be  justly  regarded  as  pro- 
vidential. When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  brought  to 
trial  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary  doctrines ;  treated 
the  king  vTith  scorn  and  derision ;  inveighed  against  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  country ;  entered  into  brutal  and  violent  alter- 
cations with  the  public  prosecutor;  menaced  the  juries  and  in- 
sulted the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length 
worked  out  a  remedy ;  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  of  absurdity  that  it  became  ridiculous;  the 
republicans  were  disarmed  when  they  found  that  the  nonsense  of 
their  inflated  speeches  produced  not  intimidation  but  shouts  of 
laughter.  Moderate  men  took  courage ;  the  middle  classes,  to 
whose  prosperity  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  were 
essentially  necessary,  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  and  the  repab- 
licaps  were  forced  to  remain  silent  until  some  new  excitemrat  of 
the  public  mind  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  disseminating 
mischievous  falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
family  were  called,  in  the  south  of  France  injured  the  cause  it-ww 
designed  to  serve.  It  was  easily  suppressed,  but  the  govemmcDt 
learned  that  the  duchess  de  Berri,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Bonr- 
deaux^  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  had  made  airange- 
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ments  for  landing  in  La  Vendue,  and  heading  the  royalists  in  the 
province.  Such  preparations  were  made  that  when  the  duchess 
landed  she  found  her  partisans  disheartened^  and  their  moyements 
60  closely  watched  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
assemMe  in  any  force.  Still  she  resolved  to  persevere,  but  the 
enterprise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and  insignificant 
attacks,  made  by  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  those  of  biigands. 
The  duchess  continued  five  months  in  the  country,  though  actively 
pursued  by  the  military  and  police  ,*  she  was  at  length  betrayed 
by  one  of  her  associates,  and  made  prisoner.  The  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  treated  the  royal  captive  with  great  clemency; 
she  had  not  been  long  in  prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
"was  pregnant,  having  been  privately  married  some  time  before  her 
arrest.  This  unfortunate  circumstance  threw  such  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  the  entire  enterprise  that  the  royalists  abandoned  all 
further  efforts  against  the  government. 

While  the  south  of  France  was  thus  a^tated  by  the  royaliats, 
Paris  narrowly  escaped  the  perils  of  a  republican  revolution.  The 
funeral  of  General  Lamarque  afforded  the  opportunity  for  this 
outbreak,  which  lasted  about  ^\e  hours  and  was  attended  with 
great  loss  of  life.  The  entire  body  of  the  military  and  all  the 
respectable  citizens  supported  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  good 
order,  or  else  the  consequence  would  have  been  a  new  revolution. 
The  revolt  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  ministerial  influence 
in  the  chambers ;  when  they  met  the  opposition  could  not  muster 
more  than  half  the  number  of  votes  that  supported  the  cabinet. 

A  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  representatives  of  the  five 
great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  England, 
arranging  the  conditions  on  which  Belgium  should  be  separated 
from  Holland ;  to  these  terms  the  Belgians  had  acceded,  but  they 
were  declined  by  the  Dutch,  who  still  retained  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp.  A  French  army  entered  Belgium,  and  proceeded  to 
besiege  this  fortress;  it  was  taken  after  a  sharp  siege,  and  was 
immediately  given  up  to  a  Belgian  garrison,  the  French  retiring 
within  their  own  frontiers  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  the  European  powers. 

Turkey  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  by  the  rebellion  of 
its  powerful  vassal,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  All  was 
anxious  to  annex  Syria  to  his  territories ;  a  dispute  with  the 
governor  of  Acre  furnished  him  a  pretext  for  invading  the  country ; 
the  sultan  commanded  him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  treated 
him  as  a  rebel;  Mohammed  All  was  so  indignant  that  he  extended 
his  designs  to  the  whole  empire ;  his  forces  routed  the  Turkish 
•armies  in  every  battle;  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  were 
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subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  Constantinople  itself  wouU 
have  fallen  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  Russia.  The  sultan 
was  thus  saved  from  his  rebellious  vassal,  but  the  independence  of 
his  empire  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  declining  health  of  King  Ferdinand  directed  attention  to 
the  law  of  succession  in  Spain;  his  only  child  was  an  infant 
daughter,  and  the  Sjilic  law,  introduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
excluded  females  from  the  throne.  Ferdinand  had  repealed  this 
law,  but  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  mortal  agonies  the 
partisans  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
surest  support  of  the  priesthood  and  of  arbitrary  power,  induced 
him  to  disinherit  his  daughter,  and  recognise  Don  Carlos  as  heir 
to  the  crown.  The  very  next  day  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  understanding ;  the  queen  instantly  brought  before 
him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  commit,  and  the  king 
was  so  indignant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his  ministers  but 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal  party.  A  general 
amnesty  was  published ;  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  supporting 
the  constitution  were  invited  home,  and  the  Carlist  party  was  ao 
discouraged  that  it  sank  without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  wife's  sister,  the  princess  of  Beira,  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  Madrid ;  they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don 
Miguel,  the  usurper  of  Portugal. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  died ;  his  daughter 
was  proclaimed  at  Madrid,  but  Carlist  insurrections  broke  out  in 
several  parts  of  Spain,  and  continued,  with  little  interruption,  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  extended 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
infant  son  :  an  event  the  more  singular  as  he  had  some  time  before 
resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Donna 
Maria  de  Gloria.  When  Pedro  returned  to  Europe  he  resolved  to 
assert  his  daughter's  rights,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Don 
Miguel ;  soldiers  were  secretly  enlisted  in  France  and  England, 
the  refugees  from  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  formed  into  regiments, 
and,  after  some  delay,  a  respectable  armament  was  collected  in 
the  Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria.  Pedro 
resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed  near  Oporto 
and  made  himself  master  of  that  city ;  but  his  further  operations 
were  cramped  by  the  want  of  money  and  of  the  munitions  of  war; 
Oporto  was  invested  by  Don  Miguel,  and  for  several  months  the 
contest  between  the  two  brothers  was  confined  to  the  desultoiy 
operations  of  a  siege.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  Do* 
Pedro  intrusted  the  command  of  his  naval   force  to  Admii^ 
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Kapier;  this  gallant  officer,  after  haying  landed  a  division  of  the 
armj  in  the  province,  sought  Don  Miguel's  fleet,  which,  though 
superior  in  number  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he  attacked 
with  such  energy  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  large  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  usurper  struck  their  colours.  This  brilliant  success, 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to  Pedro's  forces 
with  little  difficulty,  and  the  recognition  of  the  young  queen  by 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  proved  fatal  to  Miguel's  cause. 
After  some  faint  attempts  at  protracted  resistance  he  abandoned 
the  struggle,  and  sought  shelter  in  Italy. 

Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  triumph,  did  little 
injury  to  the  constitutional  cause.  His  daughter  was  married 
first  to  the  prince  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  did  not  long  survive  his 
nuptials;  her  second  husband  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  nearly  allied  to  the  queen  of  Great  Biitain. 

Several  disturbances  in  the  Papal  States  gave  the  French  a 
pretext  for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave  just  grounds 
of  offence  to  Austria.  But  neither  party  wished  to  hazard  the 
perils  of  war.  The  pope  excommunicated  all  the  liberals  in  his 
dominions,  but  was  n^rtified  to  find  that  ecclesiastical  censures, 
once  so  formidable,  were  now  ridiculous.  When  the  French 
evacuated  Ancona  he  was  obliged  to  hire  a  body  of  Swiss  troops 
for  his  personal  protection,  and  the  pay  of  these  mercenaries 
almost  ruined  his  treasury.  To  such  a  low  estate  is  the  papal 
power  now  reduced,  which  was  once  supreme  in  Europe,  and 
exercised  unlimited  sway  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of 
potentates  and  nations. 

The  attention  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  chiefiy  engrossed  by  domestic  affairs.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a  coercive  statute  was 
passed,  containing  many  severe  enactments,  but  at  the  same  time 
tlie  Irish  Church  was  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  was  levied  on  its  revenues,  and  the  number 
of  bishoprics  was  diminished. 

But  measures  of  still  grater  importance  soon  occupied  the 
attention  of  parliament ;  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Enofland  was 
renewed,  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  country ;  the  East  India 
Company  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  conmiercial  privileges,  and 
the  tcade  to  EUndiistan  and  China  thrown  open ;  but  the  Company 
was  permitted  to  retain  its  territorial  sovereignty.  Finally  a  plan 
was  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery ;  the  service 
of  the  negro  was  changed  into  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period, 
and  a  compensation  of  twenty  mDlions  was  voted  to  the  planters. 
There  was  a  very  active  though  not  a  very  large  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extent  of  change 
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produced  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  fhey  demanded  much  greater  in- 
novations,  and  they  succeeded  in  ezcituig  fedings  oi  diacontent 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Popular  diacontent  wss 
not  confined  to  England,  it  was  general  throughout  Europe,  but 
fortunately  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to  disturb  the  paUie 
tranquillity. 

The  second  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  was  lendend 
memorable  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering  the  admimstift- 
tion  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  was  Tery  fiercely  attacked  oataidB 
the  walls  of  parliament.  It  was,  however,  generally  supported  by 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties;  though  its  enactment  grettlj 
weakened  the  popularity  of  the  ministers.  The  cabinet  was  itself 
divided  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  and 
the  dissensions  respecting  the  regulation  of  Ihe  Church,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill  in  that  country,  arose  to  such  a  heigbt 
that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne  auooeeded 
Earl  Grey  as  premier,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  king 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change ;  and  that  on  tiie  Iriek 
Church  question  he  was  tar  from  being  satisfied  with  the  hne  of 
conduct  pursued  by  his  ministers.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
death  of  Earl  Spencer  removed  Lord  Althorp,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  rendered  some  nsw 
modifications  necessary.  The  king  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dismira  the  ministers,  and  summoned  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  was  travelling  in  Italy,  to  return  home  and  undertake  the 
government.  But  the  country  was  not  yet  prepared  for  soeh  a 
change  of  policy  as  was  implied  in  the  formation  of  a  T<aj 
ministry;  and  in  the  spring  of  1835  Lord  Melbourne  leaoiDed 
office,  and  continued  at  the  treasury  for  six  years.  His  positiflo 
was  strengthened  by  the  death  of  William  lY.,  which  occmrved  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  since  his  successor.  Queen  Victoriay  whown 
hardly  of  age,  though  she  had  been  educated  with  great  care  and 
judgment  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  ber 
new  position,  was,  of  necessity,  quite  inexperienced  in  the  details  of 
political  business,  and  in  the  working  of  constitutional  goven- 
ment ;  and  was  forced  to  rely  in  a  great  degree  on  the  teaching 
and  guidance  of  the  prime  minister.  And  Lord  Melbourne,  wbo^ 
to  imperturbable  good  temper  and  courtly  manners,  added  a  ammd 
judgment  and  considerable  abilities  whenever  he  could  be  pie- 
vailed  upon  to  exert  them,  was  eminently  qualified  to  act  a* 
adviser,  and  in  some  sense  tutor  to  a  youthf^uil  princess. 

His  one  great  fault  was  unconquerable  indolence ;  and  to  this  it 
may  be  mainly  attributed  that  the  period  of  his  ministry  was  oae 
of  almost  general  disturbance.  Though  Hanover  was  now  i^ 
rated  &om  England,  for  that  kingdom,  being  under  the  Salio  li^t 
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could  not  receiye  a  female  sovereign^  and  consequently  passed  to 
lier  imcle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland^  who  succeeded  to  its  throne 
Tdth  the  title  of  Ernest  I. ;  and,  though  the  severance  might  have 
been  expected  in  some  degree  to  disentangle  England  from  foreign 
politics,  yet  within  the  next  year  or  two  England,  which  had 
united  with  France  to  support  the  rights  of  the  infant  queen  of 
Spain  against  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  nearly  quarrelled  with  that 
nation  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  sultan,  when  Mehemet  Ali 
endeavoured  to  render  his  authority  as  pacha  of  Egypt,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte.  Mehemet  was  a  ruler  of  great  ability  and 
great  ambition ;  and  ever  since  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  been 
endeavouring  to  encroach  on  the  authority  of  the  sultan.  He  had 
overrun  Syria,  and  at  one  time  even  approached  Constantinople 
itself  in  a  hostile  attitude.  The  French  government  had  secretly 
encouraged  him ;  Russia  had  supported  the  sultan,  not  without 
exacting  large  concessions  as  the  price  of  her  service ;  and  Eng- 
land had  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  two.  But  in  1889, 
the  sultan  resolved  to  attempt  to  reduce  his  vassal  to  obedience 
by  force,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  Alexandria,  and  an  army  into  Syria. 
Mehemet  was  equally  resolved  to  resist  by  force ;  and  when  his 
ton,  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Negeb,  he  de- 
manded that  Syria  should  be  ceded  to  him  in  perpetuity.  As  such 
a  concession  would  have  tended  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
vultan's  power,  England,  united  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
in  concluding  a  treaty  with  Turkey ;  England  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
under  Sir  Robert  Stopford  to  the  Levant  to  arrest  Mehemet's  pro- 
gieas;  and,  as  he  refused  to  submit,  Stopford  attacked  and  took 
pofleeooion  of  Acre,  Sedon,  and  his  other  strongholds  on  the  coast, 
and  landed  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Commodore  Napier  to 
eo-operate  with  the  Turkish  army.  Napier  defeated  Ibrahim  at 
BoliarsefF,  and  in  the  winter  of  1840,  Mehemet  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Syria ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  Egypt  was  secured 
to  Mm  and  his  descendants  as  an  hereditary  government. 

During  Lord  Melbourne's  nunistry  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Canada,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  the  French  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Lower  Province  to  throw  off"  die  connection  with 
Britain,  which  might  have  become  formidable,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sagacity  and  resolution  of  the  commaader-in-chief,  Sir 
John  Colbome,  a  veteran  soldier  who  had  won  a  high  reputation 
in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  He  at  once  sent  the  bulk  of 
the  troops  at  his  disposal  against  the  only  force  which  ventured  to 
show  itself  in  arms ;  and  though  a  body  of  armed  men  from  the 
United  States  joined  the  insurgents,  utterly  defeated  them.  Most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  taken  prisoners  j  but  Colbome 
judged  it  sufficient  to  execute  two,  and  to  banish  a  few  more.    The 
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rest  were  pardoned ;  and  the  colony  has  oyer  dnce  been  quiet  and 
loyal,  its  tranquillity  being  promoted  by  the  subsequent  union  of 
the  two  provinces.  In  India,  during  the  same  period,  we  became 
iuTolved  in  a  war  of  great  magnitude  as  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after.* But  a  greater  indication  of  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment than  could  be  afforded  by  any  troubles  abroad,  was  to  be 
seen  in  alarming  disturbances,  which,  in  1839,  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  England  itself.  A  body  of  demagogues  had  been  of  late 
attempting  to  inflame  the  populace  to  demand  a  new  BefSonu 
Bill ;  which  was  to  embody  universal  suffirage,  vote  by  ballot^ 
annual  parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  the  pit>perty  qualification 
for  members  of  parliament,  as  indispensable  points  of  the  charter 
to  which  the  people,  as  they  maintained,  were  entitled.  From 
their  advocacy  of  this  Charter  they  assumed  the  name  of  Chartists. 
And  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  did  the  demagogues  excite  the 
lower  classes  at  Birmingham,  tiiat  they  broke  out  in  a  4ot,  which 
for  a  moment  threatened  the  whole  town  wiih  destruction ;  strip- 
ping the  houses  of  those  who  opposed  their  views  of  their  funi- 
ture,  of  which  they  made  a  bonnre,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  themselves.  And  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  tiiey 
rose  in  formal  insurrection,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  Hnen- 
draper  of  the  name  of  Frost,  attacked  the  town  at  night  witii  the 
intention  of  surprising  and  overpowering  the  soldieis  quartered 
there,  and  then  raising  a  general  revolt  throughout  the  district 
Fortunately  Mr.  Philipps,  the  mayor,  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  With  the  aid  of  the  troops  he  qu^ed  the 
riot ;  Frost  and  some  of  his  chief  accomplices  were  capitally  con- 
victed and  transported  for  life.  And  thus  order  was  promptly 
re-established. 

But  a  concurrence  of  such  events  so  weakened  the  ministiyin 
general  estimation,  that,  in  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the 
country  was  prepared  to  support  a  Conservative  minlstiy;  the 
ancient  term  Tory  having  begun  to  give  place  to  that  of  Conserv*- 
tive,  as  subsequently  the  opposite  appellation  of  Whig  became 
merged  in  the  wider  name  of  Liberal ;  and  in  May  he  moved  and 
carried  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  MelbouBK's 
cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne  appealed  to  the  country ;  but  in  theses 
parliament  he  had  fewer  supporters  still,  and  Peel  formed  a  db^ 
government. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  kingdom  increased  greaHyn 
prosperity,  owing  very  mainly  to  the  financial  skill  with  which  he 
developed  the  national  resources ;  lightening  the  taxes  which  were 
most  oppressive,  and  introducing  many  measures  okulatod  to 

*  See  infra,  c.  zii.  sect.  ii. 
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encourage  trade.  But  the  most  important  event  of  his  administra- 
tion was  the  entire  removal  of  tha  tax  on  the  importation  of  com. 
A  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  interest  had  long  demanded 
its  abolition ;  and  these  views  had  latterly  been  urged  with  great 
eloqaence  by  two  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
3ut  the  minister  continued  its  steady  advocate  till,  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  a  blight  fell  on  the  potato  crop  in  every  part  of  the  two 
islands— in  Ireland  producing  a  complete  famine,  which  he  saw  no 
way  of  relieving  but  by  at  once  repealing  all  taxes  on  the  impor- 
tation of  food  of  any  kind.  His  proposal  excited  most  vehement 
opposition.  The  ablest  of  his  own  colleagues.  Lord  Stanley  (the 
present  Lord  Derby)  resigned  his  office  of  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  it ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  measure,  though  his  success  was  fatal  to  his  ministry, 
and  led  to  an  irreparable  split  in  the  Conservative  party.  The 
Protectionists,  as  those  were  called  who  adhered  to  Lord  Stanley, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  having  been  deliberately  betrayed  by 
Peel,  and  imited  with  the  Whigs  to  defeat  him  in  the  House  of 
Clommons  on  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  real  and  great  distress,  had  lately  been  in  a  more  disturbed  and 
dangerous  state  than  ever.    He  resigned  office. 

During  the  five  years  of  his  administration,  a  cordial  under- 
ftanding  had  been  maintained  between  the  governments  of  France 
and  England,  cemented  by  the  friendly  and  mutual  visits  of  the 
two  sovereigns.  It  is  true  that  a  flagrant  act  of  usurpation  was 
perpetrated  by  a  French  admiral  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the 
most  flimsy  pretences  he  occupied  the  island  of  Tahiti,  established 
the  French  protectorate,  and  expelled  some  of  the  English  mis- 
nonaries.  But  the  English  ministers  were  well  aware  that  this 
act  was  not  countenanced  by  the  French  cabinet,  though  Guizot, 
the  French  minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  was  too  weak  to  en- 
counter the  unpopularity  of  its  disavowal  It  was,  besides, 
ohrious  that  France  was  weakened  rather  than  strengtheued  by 
the  popular  passion  for  colonies :  the  occupation  of  Algiers  en- 
tailed a  vast  outlay  of  treasure  and  waste  of  life,  for  Abd-el-Kader, 
the  heroic  leader  of  the  Arab  tribes,  for  years  maintained  a  san- 
guinary warfare  against  the  conquerors  of  Algeria.  But  at  length 
these  wild  sons  of  the  desert  were  subdued,  and  Abd-el-Kader 
surrendered  to  the  French  general,  the  due  d'Aumale,  son  of 
liOuis  Philippe,  in  December  1847.  The  gallant  chief  was  long  a 
prisoner  in  France,  but  was  at  last  set  free  by  the  emperor  Louis 
J^apoleon. 

Peel  was  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Kussell;  whose  period  of 
power,  though  marked  by  no  ministerial  measures  of  importance, 
-^as  nevertheless  rendered  memorable  by  very  important  events 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.    In  1847,  O'Connell  died,  and  those  who 
had  been  his  most  influential  followers,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  his  prudence  and  fear  of  the  law,  plunged  into  open  rebeUion, 
which  they  had  not  the  means  of  sustaining  for  a  single  day.    Hie 
new  leader  was  a  gentleman  of  high  birth,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
M.P.  for  Limerick.    With  the  aid  of  a  few  newspaper  writers  sod 
other  demagogues   of  that  class,  he   collected  a  body  of  the 
poorest  peasantry  in  arms,  who,  when  they  found  the  soldiers 
preparing  to  attack  them,  fled ;  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  Ij 
a  single  policeman.    He  and  his  chief  accomplices  were  tried  for 
and  convicted  of  high  treason ;  but,  though  one  or  two  lives  bd 
been  lost  in  the  aflray,  the  whole  affair  had  been  too  contemptible 
for  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  carried  out  agunst  them. 
They  were  transported;  and  many  years  afterwards  even  tiiat 
penalty  was  remitted,  and  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
own  country ;  though  all  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgoioe. 
In  1850  Peel  also  died,  from  injuries  received  by  a  fiill  from  bis 
horse  in  the  park.    But  before  that  time  all  Europe  had  been 
convulsed  by  a  fresh  revolution  in  France.    M.  Guizot,  the  French 
prime  minister,  had  been  growing  gradually  unpopular,  more  fiom 
a  manifest  deficiency  of  practical  energy  in  its  different  depart- 
ments, than  from  any  active  vice  of  his  government ;  though  men, 
who  were  certainly  not  scrupulous  themselves,  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  him  with  both  public  and  private  corruption.     For  men 
with  such  a  reputation  of  weakness,  a  single  act  of  energy  is  often 
more  fatal  than  a  continuance  of  vacillation  and  tinudi^,  and  lo 
it  proved  in  his  case.    A  party  of  politicians  of  the  metropolis^ 
chiefly  newspaper  writers,  little  known  except  in  their  own  imme- 
diate circle  of  admirers,  announced  an  intention  of  having  a  puhlie 
dinner  of  the  friends  of  Keform.    It  was  to  have  been  h^  on 
February  24, 1848.   And  the  government,  with  an  injudicious  fear, 
giving  importance  to  what  otherwise  would  have  been  productiTe 
of  nothing  beyond  a  few  violent  speeches,  two  days  before  the 
appointed    day  unexpectedly  prohibited  the  intended  meeting. 
The  result  showed  what  a  volcano  is  at  all  times  slumbering 
beneath  the  tranquil  surface  of  society  in  Paris.     The  journalists 
published  to  all  France  the  furious  harangues  whicb  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  contented  to  pronounce  at  the  dinner-tsUs. 
In  a  few  hours  all  Paris  rose  in  insurrection.     The  mob  barricaded 
the  streets ;  the  troops,  destitute  of  commanders  at  once  resolute 
and  loyal,  were  either  overpowered  or  seduced.     The  king,  Lonii 
Philippe,  sagacious  and  fearless  as  he  ever  had  been,  seeaied 
suddenly  bereft  of  both  courage  and  capacity ;  without  strildxig  a 
single  blow  for  his  crown,  he  fled  fi^m  Paris ;  and  in  disguise,  and 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Smith,  hastened  to  the  northen 
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coast,  and  crossing  the  Channel  took  refuge  in  England,  where, 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  had  lived  many  years  before.  A 
republic  was  established  in  France ;  the  head  of  which  was  to  be 
a  president  elected  for  four  years,  not  incapable  of  re-election ;  and 
after  some  months,  Louis  Napoleon,  a  nephew  of  the  great  emperor 
and  son  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  the  king  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  was  elected  president. 
Almost  from  the  first,  howeyer,  there  was  a  formidable  opposition 
to  his  gOTemment  in  the  assembly,  and  attacks  were  made  on  his 
ministry,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  1851,  succeeded  in  defeating  it 
by  a  large  majority.  The  ministry  which  succeeded  it  only  lasted 
eight  months.  A  new  cabinet  was  formed  at  the  end  of  October ; 
and,  as  the  assembly  showed  itself  still  opposed  to  the  government, 
the  president  determined  no  longer  to  keep  terms  with  it,  but  to 
make  himself  absolute.  He  took  his  measures  with  secrecy  and 
resolution ;  and  on  December  2,  1851,  he  issued  a  series  of  decrees, 
the  most  important  of  which  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  the 
council  of  state,  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  summoned 
the  whole  nation  to  vote  on  the  question,  whether  he  should  be 
continued  in  office  for  ten  years.  At  the  same  time,  he  guarded 
against  all  opposition  by  arresting  those  whom  he  thought  most 
likely  to  be  formidable,  including  all  the  most  eminent  generals. 
And  when,  the  next  day,  symptoms  of  discontent  at  these  acts  of 
Tiolence  were  seen  in  the  city,  and  one  or  two  barricades  were 
erected,  he  put  the  troops  in  motion,  who  quelled  the  riot  with 
unprecedented  severity ;  firing  cannon  down  the  streets,  and  pour- 
ing yoUeys  of  musketry  into  the  houses  in  pure  wantonness. 
Before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  he  resolved  to  convert  his  presi- 
dency for  ten  years  into  perpetual  sovereignty,  and  summoned  the 
nation  to  vote  in  the  question  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire. 
That  also  was  voted  with  a  concurrence  which  approached 
nnanimity ;  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1852,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
declared  emperor,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  111. 

In  the  mean  time  nearly  every  other  country  of  Europe  had  felt 
the  influence  of  the  French  Kevolution.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died 
in  June  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.,  who  ascended  the 
papal  throne  at  the  age  uf  fifty-four,  being  one  of  the  youngest 
popes  ever  elected.  He  began  his  reign  by  several  popular  acts,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people.  But  ^e  influence  of 
Austria  continued  to  work  busily  on  the  side  of  despotism.  An 
attempt  at  insurrection  was  put  down  at  Rome,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  the 
citadel  of  which  alone  had  been  awarded  to  them  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  The  king  of  Sardinia  joined  the  pope  in  a  protest 
against  this  act  of  injustice.    The  pope  continued  his  course  of 
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popular  measures,  and  instituted  a  municipal  coundl  for  the  city 
of  Rome  and  an  elective  council  of  state.  To  these  were  added,  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.    These 
changes  were  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  the  people,  who, 
however,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  became  more  exorbitant  in  their 
demands.    The  pope  wavered  in  his  policy,  and  soon  showed  him- 
self more  inclined  to  go  backwards  than  forwards.    His  prime 
minister,  Count  Rossi,  was  assassinated.  Pius  himself  was  obliged 
to  fly,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Gaeta,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
dominions  of  Naples.    From  thence  he  issued  a  protest  against  the 
acts  of  tlie  provisional  junta  which  had  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Rome.     The  junta,  however,  proclaimed  that  the 
pope  was  divested  of  all  temporal  power,  and  that  the  state  was  a 
republic.    The  French  Republic  now,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe, 
took  up  the  cause  of  Pius  and  sent  a  force  to  Rome,  under  General 
Oudinot,  who  made  an  attack  on  the  city  in  June  1860,  and  entered 
it  triumphantly,  after  a  siege  of  a  month.    The  temporal  authority 
of  the  pope  was  immediately  re-established,  and  after  some  montb* 
delay,  Pius  himself  again  took  possession  of  his  throne  on  April  4th, 
1860,  and  now  rules  according  to  the  same  maxims  as  his  predecessors. 
The  king  of  Naples  had  in  the  begiiming  of  the  year  granted  a 
legislative  chamber  to  his  Neapolitan  subjects,  and  had  restored 
to  the  Sicilians  their  constitution  of  1812,  and  withdrawn  the 
Neapolitan  troops  from  the  island ;  but  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
the  popular  power,  and  determined  to  crush  it  by  a  sudden  effort, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  up  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  imbridled 
ferocity  and  rapine  of  the  lowest  populace ;  and  then  proclaimed 
in  his  own  mangled   and  exhausted  capital  that  i1»  national 
guard  was  disbanded  and  its  representative  chamber  dissolved. 
The  Sicilians,  who  had  already  formally  deposed  him,  and  had 
chosen  the  duke  of  Genoa  for  their  sovereign,  were  soon  afterwards 
attacked ;  Messina  was  bombarded,  and  the  utmost  cruelty  wreaked 
upon  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  year,  when  the 
popular  cause  was  rapidly  sinking  throughout  Italy,  that  with  the 
capitulation  of  Palermo  the  last  trace  of  Sicilian  independence  was 
destroyed  I  In  Tuscany  also  a  constitution  had  been  granted  by 
the  grand  duke,  but  the  same  mutual  jealousies  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects  prevailed.    The  grand  duke  was  obliged 
to  join  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Lombards,  in 
the  league  against  Austria ;  but  after  the  flight  of  Gregory  from 
Rome,  through  distrust  of  his  subjects,  and  a  popular  outbreak  in 
his  own  capital,  he  fled  from  his  territories  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Austria,  by  which  power  he  was  restored  in  1850. 
But  the  most  important  movement  in  Italy  was  that  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian,   and  Croatian  in- 
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fiurrections,  threatened  at  one  time  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire ;  commencing  with  a  successful  rising  in  Milan, 
the  Lombards  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrian  troops 
beyond  the  Adige;  the  Venetians  had  also  forced  their  fleet  to 
retire  to  Trieste.  In  the  mean  while  Vienna  itself  had  been 
passing  through  a  series  of  commotions,  which  increased  in  violence 
as  the  suspicion  was  confirmed  that  the  concessions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  insincere.  The  emperor  removed  to  Innspruck,  when 
new  attempts  at  reaction  were  made  that  were  again  defeated. 
The  prime  minister  of  Hungary,  Count  Louis  Batthyany,  had  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  demands  of  the  constitutional  party  in 
his  country  from  the  court  of  Vienna  j  the  Croats  and  Servians, 
who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  Hungarians,  appeared  in  arms 
under  their  ban  Jellachich  to  oppose  the  Hungarian  claims,  and 
Jellachich  himself  was  declared  a  rebel  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  j 
but  in  a  few  months  he  was  pardoned,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  Hungary,  while  Hungary  itself  was  subjected  to 
martial  law.  A  more  violent  insurrection  than  any  wbich  had 
preceded  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  minister  of  war,  and 
placed  Vienna  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents. 
But  soon  after  the  hopes  of  the  empire  began  to  revive ;  Field 
Marshal  Kadetski,  though  a  veteran  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
utterly  defeated  the  Sardinians  at  No  vara,  and  re-established  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  in  Lombardy.  In  Hungary,  the  struggle 
lasted  longer.  Kossuth,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  notoriously  bad 
character,  but  of  great  political  capacity,  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Hungarian  rebels;  had  been  declared  the  protector  of 
Hungary,  and  with  the  generals  Gorgey  and  Bem  maintained  a 
short  struggle  against  the  Austrians  and  their  Hussian  allies ;  but 
GForgey  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  then  the  other  Hungarian  leaders 
escaped  into  Turkey,  and  remained  under  the  protection  of  the 
Saltan,  who  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Eussian  and 
Austrian  courts. 

The  Prussian  malcontents  too  enforced  their  demands  upon  the 
king  by  an  insurrection  in  March  1848,  and  from  that  time  for 
several  months  popular  institutions  began  to  gain  ground  in 
Gl-ermany ;  but  the  excesses  committed  in  Posen,  Baden,  Wur- 
fcemburg.  Saxony,  and  many  other  places,  soon  produced  a  reaction. 
rhe  king  of  Denmark  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  as  states  of  the  Germanic  empire 
slaimed  national  privileges  distinct  from  those  of  their  Danish 
fellow-subjects.  The  king  of  Prussia  supported  the  insurgent 
locliies,  and  Denmark  retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  the  Prussian 
ind  German  ports.  This  struggle  was  maintained  till  1860,  when 
it  was  terminated  in  a  manner  favourable  to  Denmark  by  the 
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interference  of  the  great  powers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
tHe  Tarious  attempts  made  to  reconstitute  the  German  empire; 
attempts  to  which  the  great  impediment  was  the  rivalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  archduke 
John  of  Austria  was  elected  Vicar  of  the  German  Empire  in  June 
1848 ;  a  congress  of  deputies  took  the  place  of  the  old  Germaoic 
diet  at  Frankfort  to  arrange  for  the  convoking  of  a  Natiomd 
Assembly,  but  as  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  German  sovereigns 
became  more  and  more  decided,  the  Frankfort  Assembly  fell  into 
disfavour,  until  at  last  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  Germanic 
diet. 

Events  in  Spain  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  a  little  weakened  the  cordiality  between  England 
and  France.  Christina,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  a  woman  of 
little  principle  and  profligate  habits,  married  a  groom  named 
Munoz,  whom  she  created  duke  of  Eianzares.  She  was  expelled 
from  Spain  by  one  revolution,  and  recalled  by  another.  To  secure 
the  support  of  France,  she  allowed  Louis  Philippe  to  regulate  the 
marriages  of  her  daughters ;  of  whom  the  elder.  Queen  IsabeUst 
was  united  to  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco,  and  the  younger  to  the 
duke  de  Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  the  king  of  the  French. 
Some  circumstances  of  duplicity  in  the  French  king's  arrangenaent 
of  these  marriages  created  a  coolness  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  France.  Its  worst  result  was,  that  the  despots  of 
Eastern  Europe  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  Polish  independence,  by  annexing  the  republic  of 
Cracow  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

Since  this  time  Spain  has  been  distracted  by  a  series  of  refo- 
lutions,  partly  political  and  partly  excited  by  the  profligate  lives 
of  its  rulers.  In  1850,  it  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its 
colony  of  Cuba;  one  Lopez,  at  the  head  of  some  American 
adventurers,  reckoning  on  the  support  of  the  Creole  populatioii, 
attempted  to  seize  the  island,  but  his  expedition  was  foiled,  and 
upon  his  renewing  the  attempt  in  the  following  year,  himself  and 
several  accomplices  were  taken  and  executed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  emancipated  colonies  of  Spain  have 
not  yet  profited  by  their  independence  so  far  as  to  establish 
permanent  and  useful  governments.  The  United  States  took 
advantage  of  dissensions  in  Mexico  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Texas,  adding  Texas  and  Florida  as  two  more  states  to  their  umon. 
The  Mexicans  after  a  protest  declared  war,  and  a  tedious  strugg^ 
took  place,  in  which,  however^  the  Mexicans  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  a  large  portion  of  territory,  including  NorA 
California,  to  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  events  were  taking  place,  which,  if  of 
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no  great  permanent  importance,  produced  great  temporary  excite- 
ment. Li  the  autumn  of  1850,  the  pope  issued  a  brief  es- 
tablishing an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  England,  and  appointing 
a  body  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  instead  of  the  yicars  apostolic, 
by  whom  the  government  of  the  Romish  Church  had  previously 
been  carried  on.  And  this  step,  which  was  generally  looked  on 
as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  almost  a  personal  insult 
to  the  queen,  awakened  universal  indignation.  Some  even  of  the 
most  influential  Roman  Catholics  in  parliament  expressed  their 
disapproval  of  it.  And  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  assumption  of  the  titles  conferred  by  the  pope ;  but  it 
was  not  very  favourably  received.  And  when,  almost  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  his  ministry  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  resigned  office.  As  neither  Lord  Stanley  nor  Lord  Aberdeen,  to 
both  of  whom  the  queen  applied,  was  able  to  make  satisfactory 
anrangements,  he  resumed  his  post  for  a  time. 

The  year  1851  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Exhibition  for  the 
IndustiT^  of  all  Nations,  which  was  opened  in  state  by  the  queen 
on  the  1st  May,  and  closed  on  the  14th  October,  having  been 
yitdted  during  that  time  by  more  than  seven  millions  of  people. 
The  greatest  public  interest  was  felt  in  a  project  so  well  adapted 
to  excite  the  various  nations  of  the  world  to  the  employment  of 
their  peculiar  skill  and  the  production  of  their  several  commodities, 
and  to  destroy  national  prejudices,  by  encouraging  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  peoples  of  various  countries. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  gold-fields  were  discovered  in  several 
•psixts  of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  the  Bathurst  Mountains,  on  the 
Abercrombie  in  the  Turon  district,  and  under  the  very  streets  of 
Melbourne;  and  such  was  the  success  attending  the  first  year's 
gold  diggings,  that  in  little  more  than  two  months  145,117  ounces 
were  exported  from  Victoria. 

At  the  beginning  of  1852  Lord  John  was  again  forced  to  resign ; 
and  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  recently  succeeded  his  father.  Lord 
Derby,  now  formed  a  Conservative  administration.  But  the  party 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which,  though  small  in  number^ 
contained  several  men  of  distinguished  ability,  combined  with  that 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  the  extreme  Radicals,  in  opposition. 
And  before  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Derby  also  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  financial  policy }  and  in  the  last 
week  of  December  Lord  Aberdeen  became  prime  minister,  with 
Lord  John  Russell  for  his  foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Ihiring  Lord  Derby's  ministry,  the  duke  of  Wellington  died,  in 
Ms  eighty-fourth  year.  By  the  queen's  conmiand  he  received  the 
honour  of  a  public  funeral;  at  the  national  expense,  in  St  Paul's  ^  thft 
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ceremony  being  delayed  for  more  than  two  monthfl^  in  order  that 
the  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of  Noyember, 
might  make  it  still  more  emphatically  the  act  of  the  whole  nation 
by  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  in  a  formal  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  had  died  at  Walmer  Castle,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours.  On  the  10th  of  Novemberi 
his  body  was  removed  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  it  lay  in  state, 
and  four  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  with  unparalleled  pomp 
in  St.  Paul's. 

The  last  two  years  had  given  some  occupation  to  our  troops  both 
in  Africa  and  Asia — in  Africa,  from  a  general  rising  of  the  Gafiies, 
who  invaded  the  Cape  Colony  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  fiist 
force  which  was  sent  against  them.  But  fortunately  Sir  Hany 
Smith,  an  officer  who  had  earned  high  distinction  in  the  recent 
wars  in  India,  was  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  by  a  series  of 
well-judged  and  energetic  operations  he  succeeded  in  a  few 
months  in  putting  down  the  outbreak ;  and  a  new  constitutaon 
was  established  for  the  whole  settlement,  though  it  was  not  till 
1853  that  peace  could  be  pronounced  entirely  restored.  In  Asia  a 
fresh  attack  upon  Burmah  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  who  seized  and  ill-treated  the  captains 
of  our  merchantmen  when  they  came  within  his  reach.  To  chas- 
tise such  outrage,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  a  combined  military  and 
naval  force,  under  General  Godwin  and  Admiral  Austen,  took 
Rangoon  and  Martaban;  and  a  squadron  of  small  vessels,  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Irrawaddy,  captured  Prome  and  Pegu,  and  compiled 
the  king  to  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of  the  district  of  Pegu  to 
our  Indian  dominions,  and  to  formally  open  the  river  to  Britisli 
trade  for  the  future. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  was  also  a  short-lived  one,  though  it 
owed  its  fall  not  to  any  disputes  about  the  domestic  policy  <^  tbe 
kingdom,  but  to  a  general  opinion  that  it  was  unequal  to  the 
management  of  a  war.  For,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  £kigland,  with 
France  for  its  ally,  declared  war  against  Russia,  for  the  defence  of 
Turkey.  The  emperor  Nicholas  had  long  coveted  portions  of  the 
Turkish  territory;  and,  thinking  that  the  governments  of  both 
England  and  France  were  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  oppose  him,  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte,  on  the  refusal  of  some  of  his  demands 
respecting  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  invaded 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  with  an  army,  while  he  sent  out  a  fleet 
from  Sebastopol  which  destroyed  a  Turkish  squadron  lying  at 
Sinope,  with  circumstances  of  monstrous  and  unusual  barharitf. 
Turkey  claimed  the  assistance  of  England,  which  was  pledged  hy 
juore  than  one  treaty  to  suppoi-t  and  defend  her.    The  new  ftech 
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emperor,  whose  policy  from  the  first,  from  which  he  has  never 
departed,  has  been  to  cultivate  the  union  of  the  two  nations, 
cordially  agreed  with  the  English  ministry  in  its  views ;  and,  after 
some  months  had  been  spent  in  barren  negotiations,  in  March  1854, 
the  two  coimtries  declared  war  against  Russia.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  the  power  of  Hussia  had  been  greatly  overrated.  Even  her 
great  defensive  strength,  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  in  1812  had  given  the  reputation  of  invincibility,  was  found 
to  be  formidable  only  when  she  was  attacked,  as  Napoleon  attacked 
her,  in  the  very  centre  of  her  empire,  and  to  be  but  trifling  at  the 
extremities.  And  the  point  against  which  the  allies  directed  their 
chief  efforts  was  the  most  southern  one  of  the  czar's  whole 
dominions.  The  allies  did  indeed,  both  in  1854  and  in  1855,  send 
powerful  fleets  to  the  Baltic,  which  blockaded  every  port,  de- 
stroyed Bomarsund  and  Sveaborg  with  many  inferior  fortresses,  and 
utterly  annihilated  all  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 
But  the  main  attack  was  made  upon  Sebastopol,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea.  Against  that, 
in  September  1854,  were  sent  both  a  large  fleet  and  a  large  army. 
The  fleets  found  little  to  do ;  for,  though  the  Bussians  had  one  of 
almost  equal  number  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  they  preferred 
sinking  it  at  the  mouth,  that  it  might  thus  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  English  and  French,  to  advancing  into  the  open  sea  to  engage 
them.  But  the  armies  had  abundant  occupation  for  a  whole  year. 
On  the  14th  of  September  they  landed,  each  contingent  consisting 
of  about  26,000  men,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  they  gave  the  Russians  a  decisive 
defeat  on  the  AJma ;  pushed  on  and  invested  Sebastopol :  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  six  weeks  won  two  more  battles  at  Bala- 
klava  and  Inkerman.  But  it  was  after  these  victories  that  the 
disasters  of  the  allies,  or  rather  of  the  English  contingent,  began. 
Incomparable  for  a  battle,  it  was  soon  seen  to  be  utterly  deficient 
in  organisation  for  a  campaign.  In  a  protracted  warfare,  the  war 
department  at  home  had  made  no  adequate  arrangements  for 
supplying  tents  or  clothing,  or  even  food.  The  wounded  men 
lacked  attendance ;  their  unhurt  comrades,  from  the  deficiency  of 
mipplies  of  every  kind,  disease  struck  down  in  numbers  far 
exceeding  those  of  the  suflerers  from  Russian  bullets.  To  add  to 
their  miseries,  in  the  middle  of  November,  a  storm  of  unusual 
-violence  wrecked  a  number  of  transports  and  provision  vessels, 
which  had  just  arrived,  before  they  could  unload  their  stores. 
And,  throughout  the  whole  winter,  the  victorious  British  army 
suffered  miseries  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  on  conquered  battalions, 
and  which  were  rendered  the  less  endurable  by  being  contrasted 
with  the  comparative  comfort  in  which  the  French  war  office 
contrived  to  keep  its  troops. 
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The  sufferings  of  the  anny  excited  universal  commisention  it 
home ;  and  individuals  did  what  they  could  to  relieye  it.  Gieat 
quantities  of  stores  were  sent  out  hy  private  liberality;  and  an 
English  lady,  Miss  Nightingale,  organised  a  staff  of  nurses,  and 
led  them  across  the  seas  to  tend  her  countrymen  in  the  Turkish 
hospitals.  She  built  herself  an  imperishable  fame  by  a  career  of 
the  most  self-denying  charity  which  ever  shed  a  lustre  on  even 
the  female  character.  But  it  was  generally  felt  that  that  goven- 
ment  must  be  in  fault  which  had  allowed  private  benevolence 
thus  to  discharge  its  own  duties.  The  clamour  for  a  change  in  the 
administration  became  irresistible,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  resigned 
his  office  to  Lord  Pabnerston.  But,  before  any  effect  could  have 
resulted  from  the  change,  the  distress  had  passed  away.  The 
summer  of  1855  was  one  of  repeated  and  unmixed  triumphs.  The 
fleet  swept  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  on  which 
Sebastopol  depended.  Several  of  the  chief  outworks  of  the 
beleaguered  city  were  taken,  and  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
Sebastopol  itself  was  carried  by  assault.  Negotiations  ensued; 
and  before  the  campaign  of  the  next  year  could  be  opened,  Buaaaa 
had  submitted  to  a  peace  dictated  by  the  allies,  ceding  a  portion 
of  her  territories,  agreeing  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  for 
the  future,  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  this  condi- 
tion, undertaking  not  to  establish  on  any  part  of  its  coasts  any 
arsenal  for  the  purposes  of  war.  So  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  war  in  which  she  had  been  concerned 
as  a  principal  ended  in  the  diminution  instead  of  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  her  dominions. 

The  re-establishment  of  peace  had  hardly  restored  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  general  tranquillity.  The  only  military  opera- 
tions, indeed,  in  which  England  has  since  been  concerned  have  been 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia  ;^  but,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
even  the  congress  which  arranged  the  peace  with  Russia  was  not 
allowed  to  separate  without  the  seeds  of  a  fresh  war  having  be^^n 
sown.  At  the  begiiming  of  1855  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  joined 
England  and  France,  and  had  sent  a  small  but  well-appointed  force 
to  co-operate  with  their  armies  in  the  Crimea ;  and  consequently 
his  minister  at  the  congress,  Count  Cavour,  had  a  daim  to 
be  listened  to  when  he  appealed  to  the  contracting  powers,  and  to 
England  and  France  more  especially,  to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  state  of  Italy,  a  great  portion  of  which,  as  he  complained, 
was  occupied  by  foreign,  that  is  to  say  by  Austrian,  troop&  At  the 
moment  no  steps  were  taken  with  reference  to  the  complaint  this 
stated,  though  the  powers  thus  appealed  to  showed  that  they 

^  Vide  infra,  c.  aui.  §  II,  c.  xlii. 
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acknowledged  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  should 
they  deem  it  expedient,  hy  breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  Naples,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical  and  detestable 
cruelty  exercised  by  the  king  on  all  whom  he  regarded  as  political 
offenders.  For  three  years,  then,  Europe  remained  undisturbed. 
In  France  the  dynasty  of  the  new  emperor  was  strengthened  by 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  empire ;  but  that  very  occurrence  may 
haye  paitly  contributed  to  excite  a  band  of  conspirators  to  attempt 
his  life.  In  January  1868,  as  he  was  going  to  the  opera  with  the 
empress,  a  number  of  explosive  shells  were  hurled  at  his  carriage, 
which  killed  two  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  guard,  and  even 
severely  wounded  the  aide-de-camp  who  was  in  the  carriage. 
The  conspirators,  who  were  four  in  number,  were  all  foreigners, 
chiefly  Italian  carbonttri;  they  were  convicted,  the  two  principals 
being  executed,  and  their  accomplices  sent  to  the  galleys.  But 
though  their  treason  was  baffled  in  its  own  object,  it  was  not 
without  effect ;  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  in  England, 
and  produced  a  momentary  coolness  between  this  country  and 
France.  The  principal  conspirator,  Orsini,  had  procured  the  shells 
in  England,  where  he  had  lately  resided ;  and  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  the  emperor  on  the  occasion  by  different 
divisions  of  the  army  denounced  the  conduct  of  England  in  giving 
asylum  to  political  refugees  in  terms  of  great  violence,  while 
the  English  ministry  laid  a  bill  before  parliament  to  give  addi- 
tional stringency  to  the  laws  against  conspiracies  which  might  be 
batched  in  England.  The  bill  was  strongly  disapproved  of.  One 
of  the  extreme  Radical  party,  Mr.  Gibson,  moved  an  amendment 
by  which  it  was  defeated,  and  Lord  Palmeraton's  cabinet  was  re- 
placed by  a  Conservative  administration  under  Lord  Derby.  In 
the  course  of  1869  that  ministry  also  was  defeated  on  the  question 
■of  a  Reform  bill,  and  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  office,  which 
be  retained  with  undiminished  power  and  almost  unequalled 
popularity  till,  in  October  1866,  he  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  a  few 
days  before  his  eighty-first  birthday. 

But  before  these  occurrences,  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  The 
discontent  with  Austria,  of  which  the  Sardinian  minister  had  been 
the  mouthpiece  in  1866,  had  gone  on  increasing  till  the  Sardinian 
and  French  governments  had  secretly  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  till  the  time  appeared  ripe  for  action.  The  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  made  more  ap- 
parent by  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon,  a  cousin  of  the  French 
emperor,  with  a  Sardinian  princess ;  and  as  Austria  would  never 
withdraw  from  Italy  except  under  compulsion,  while  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  never  be  content  till  she  did  withdraw,  the 
statesmen  of  both  countries  began  to  recognise  the  futility  of  all 
negotiations,  and  to  prepare  for  war.  Saidiida  \xicx^«a^\i<bt  %xeci:^<i 
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and  raised  a  loan  of  2,000,0001  sterling ;  and  Austria  on  her  part 
largely  reinforced  her  troops  in  Piedmont.     Again  a  diffiE^rence 
between  the  views  of  France  and  England  began  to  manifest  itself, 
since  many  circumstances^  especially  those  connected  with  ques- 
tions of  Eastern  policy,  combined  to  draw  us  closer  to  Austria; 
and  many  of  our  leading  statesmen,  by  their  speeches  in  parliament, 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Sardinia,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
ministry  gave  notice  to  Austria  that,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking 
out,  England  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.     At  last,  in  the 
middle  of  April,  Austria  formally  summoned  Sardinia  to  disann, 
threatening  an  instant  invasion  of  Piedmont  if  the  sunmions  were 
disregarded ;  and,  as  the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  on  the 
26th  she  poured  nearly  200,000  men  across  the  Ticino.    It  was  a 
measure  adopted  with  little  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  Italians 
in  geneial,  as  was  shown  by  the  events  of  the  very  next  day, 
when  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Tuscany  which  compelled  the 
duke  to  flee  from  his  dominions,  though  the  chief  cause  of  liis 
unpopularity  was  only  his  attachment  to  Austria ;  and  it  was  soon 
seen  that  it  had  also  brought  on  Austria  a  foreign  enemy  whose 
state  of  present  prepai*ation  for  war  was  superior  to  her  own. 
Even  a  day  or  two  before  the  actual  invasion  took  place,  a  French 
force  had  been  collected  to  protect  Sardinia  in  the  event  of  its 
taking  place,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  advanced  guard  of  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men  reached  Turin.     Louis  Napoleon 
himself  arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  12th  of  May,  and,  after  a  few 
days*  delay,  the  combined  French  and  Sardinians  were  put  in 
motion  for  one  of  the  shortest  campaigns  recorded  in  history.    On 
the  20th  the  hostile  armies  first  came  into  collision  in  a  bride 
skirmish  at   Montebello,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  slightly 
worsted.     After  one  qr  two  more  trifling  combats,  they,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  received  a  decisive  defeat  at  Magenta  on  the  Ticino. 
Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan  in  triumph.     Three  weeks  after- 
wards, on  the  24th,  the  Austrians  having  retreated  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Lombardy,  were  again  defeated  at  Solferino,  a  village  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  Mincio,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  emperon 
of  France  and  Austria  met  at  Villa  Franca,  a  small  town  just  across 
the  river,  and  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  a  pesice  by  which 
Sardinia  acquired  all  Lombardy  with  the  exception  of  Mantua  and 
Peschiera ;  and  the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  favour  the  creation  of 
an  Italian  confederation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope ;  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy ;  and  a  treaty 
formally  embodying  these  conditions  was  sigpied  at  Zoiich  i> 
November. 

The  treaty  was  received  with  great  discontent  in  Italy,  whers 
the  people  had  generally  formed  the  idea  of  uniting  into  one  Urf^ 
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independent  nation ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  a  prince  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  French  emperor  can  have  believed  in  the  practica- 
bility of  the  confederation  described  in  it.  For  of  all  the  unpopular 
governments  in  Italy  not  one  was  so  much  despised  and  detested 
as  that  of  the  pope ;  and  in  fact,  before  the  year  had  closed,  Louis 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  holiness  to  advise  him  to  renounce  the 
Romagna,  as  a  province  which  had  revolted,  and  which  he  could 
never  recover.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  also  proposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Parma  and  Modena  to  Sardinia ;  and,  when  Tuscany,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  formally  united  itself  also  to  that 
kingdom,  he  acquiesced,  on  condition  of  receiving  Savoy  and  Nice, 
the  acquisition  of  which  had  probably,  in  part  at  least,  been  his 
original  object  in  plunging  into  the  war.  Sardinia,  however,  was 
growing  more  rapidly  than  he  had  expected.  In  the  campaign  of 
1859  a  man  of  the  name  of  Garibaldi,  a  native  of  Nice,  and 
originally  a  sailor,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  Monte  Video  in  1846, 
had  shown  considerable  talent  in  the  organisation  of  irregular 
troops,  had  collected  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  had  co-operated 
with  the  allies  with  great  skill  and  eflfect.  His  object  was  the 
complete  independence  of  Italy ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  learning 
that  Sicily  had  risen  in  insurrection  against  the  king  of  Naples,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  wresting  his  whole  dominions  from  that 
sovereign,  and  adding  them  to  what  might  then  fairly  be  called 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  force  of 
2,000  men,  with  whom  at  the  beginning  of  May  he  sailed  from 
Genoa.  On  landing  at  Marsala  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  Sicilians 
in  arms,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  dictator  of  Sicily  in  the  name 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  he  at  once  marched  against  the  Neapolitan 
troops.  He  defeated  them ;  took  Palermo  by  assault ;  on  the  20th 
of  June  he  gave  the  royal  army  in  the  island  a  final  defeat  at 
Melazzo,  a  village  between  the  capital  and  Messina ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  August  he  crossed  over  to  the  mainland.  He  met  with 
scarcely  any  resistance  anywhere.  He  took'  Reggio ;  and,  as  he 
advanced  towards  Naples,  nearly  every  town  that  lay  in  his  path 
declared  for  him,  and  some  of  the  regiments  sent  against  him 
deserted  to  him.  King  Ferdinand  fled  from  his  capital  to  Gaeta, 
and  on  the  8th  of  September  Garibaldi  entered  Naples. 

Meanwhile  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  was  marching  southwards. 
The  greater  part  of  the  papal  states  were  in  revolt,  and  openly 
proclaiming  their  desire  to  be  incorporated  in  his  kingdom. 
Lamorici^re,  the  general  of  the  French  troops  in  Rome,  was  unable 
to  check  the  movement,  and,  while  endeavouring  to  protect  Ancona, 
against  which  the  Sardinians,  having  taken  Pesaro,  XJrbino,  Perugia, 
and  other  towns,  were  marching,  was  defeated  with  considerable 
loes.    Ancona  itself  was  taken  by  the  Sardinians  before  the  end  of 
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September.  As  Victor  Emmannel  adyanced  he  was  received  ^th 
acclamations  everjrwbere.  In  the  middle  of  October  he  fonnally 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  chief  army  of  vtrhich,  numbering 
30,000  men,  undex  the  command  of  king  Ferdinand  himself,  had 
a  few  days  before  been  routed  by  Garibaldi,  vrith  half  their 
numbers,  near  Capua;  and  on  the  26th  he  met  Gkiribaldi  near 
Feano,  and  was  hailed  by  him  and  by  his  volunteers  as  king  of 
Italy.  The  next  week  he  gave  the  Neapolitan  forces  a  dedsiye 
defeat  on  the  Garigliano,  and,  having  driven  Ferdinand  back  to 
Gaeta^  invested  that  town  on  the  landward  side ;  but^  as  the  French 
emperor  sent  a  squadron  to  protect  it  by  sea,  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on  it  However,  the  possession  of  that,  the 
only  place  which  remained  to  Ferdinand,  was  of  little  importance, 
and  was  only  a  question  of  time.  In  the  first  days  of  November 
the  whole  people  of  southern  Italy,  being  called  on  to  vote  on 
their  future  government,  declared  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
one  indivisible  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Victor  Emmannel  for  its 
constitutional  king ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Home  itself,  the 
whole  country  from  the  Alps  to  Cape  Passaro  acknowledged  him 
as  its  sovereign. 

Victor  Emmanuel  could  afford  to  be  contented  with  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  gained,  and  with  the  certainty  that  time 
would  add  all  that  was  wanting ;  as,  the  next  year,  it  did  make 
him  master  of  Gaeta,  which,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
fleet;  at  once  surrendered.  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  sought  refuge 
in  Rome  ;  and  in  February  1861  the  parliament  of  Italy  met  for 
the  first  time  at  Turin.  Unluckily  for  his  own  fame,  General 
Garibaldi  was  less  patient.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  a 
fervent  desire  to  see  the  unity  of  Italy  accomplished,  and  the 
whole  country,  without  exception,  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  (a  desire  which  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  patriotic 
on  his  part,  since  he  was  not  an  Italian),  but  also  with  a  vehe- 
ment hatred  of  Austria,  which,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  what  it 
originated,  was  perhaps  the  parent  of  his  wish  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy ;  and,  imder  the  influence  of  these  two  feelings,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1862  he  organised  a  fresh  band  of  volunteers  to  mardi 
against  Kome,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Hungarians,  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection  whatever,  to  induce  them  also  to 
rise  in  revolt  against  Austria.  The  Hungarians  were  deaf  to  his 
exhortation.  Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed  his  disapproval  of  the 
movement  which  the  general  was  urging  against  Rome,  as  ineoo- 
sistent  with  the  treaties  to  which  he  himself  had  subscribed, 
reminding  his  subjects,  with  statesmanlike  sense  and  kingly  digBitr^ 
that  any  summons  to  arms  which  did  not  come  from  himself  m^ 
but  an  iHvitation  to  rebellion  and  to  civil  war ;  and  as  G^azibakii 
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disregarded  the  royal  order  to  desist^  he  sent  a  division  against 
him,  which  GaribsJdi  ventured  to  encounter  in  the  field  at  Aspro- 
monte,  and  by  which  he  was  defeated,  and,  having  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  ankle,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  protested  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  resist  the  king*s  troops ;  though  he  did 
not  deny  that  he  had  hoped  to  overthrow  llie  government  of 
Signor  Eatazzi,  whom  Victor  Emmanuel  had  made  his  prime 
minister.  But  the  services  which  he  had  really  rendered  were  too 
great  for  him  to  be  considered  deserving  of  anything  but  pardon ; 
and  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  him  and  all  his  followers.  Since 
that  time  the  position  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  has  not  been 
altered  externally:  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  every 
department  of  a  new  and  extensive  monarchy  can  be  completely 
organised,  and  all  its  affairs,  especially  those  relating  to  finance, 
put  on  a  sound  footing.  Florence  has  recently  been  declared  the 
capital,  as  being  in  a  more  central  situation  than  Turin ,  and  to 
that  city  the  transaction  of  public  business  has  been  transferred. 
But  a  large  party  in  the  nation  still  looks  forward  to.  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Home  as  the  eventual  and  only  appropriate  metropolis ;  and 
their  hopes  are  stimulated  by  an  arrangement  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  withdraw  the  French  garrison  from  Rome  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year  1866.  But  the  French  emperor  thinks  his 
honour  pledged,  and  his  personal  interest  deeply  concerned,  to 
maintain  the  power  of  the  holy  see  undiminished;  while  it  is 
plain  that  to  remove  it  from  Rome  would  be  to  destroy  all  the  asso- 
ciations on  which  that  power  is  chiefiy  founded.  On  the  other 
band,  for  the  pope  to  remain  in  Rome  as  a  subordinate  spiritual 
prince,  while  the  sovereign  temporal  authority  in  the  city  should 
belong  to  the  king  of  Italy,  would  probably  be  thought  by  the 
Koman  statesmen  still  more  derogatory  to  the  papal  dignity.  And 
therefore,  as  an  attempt  to  bring  about  any  change  must  almost 
ioevitably  be  a  signal  for  war,  for  which  Victor  Emmanuel  is  not 
prepared,  it  is  probable  that,  whatever  may  be  his  secret  wishes 
or  eventual  aspirations,  he  will  at  present  discourage  and  endeavour 
to  repress  any  active  movement  for  the  addition  of  Rome  to  his 
dominions. 

These  transactions  were  scarcely  completed  in  Italy,  when  its 
classic  mother-country  Greece  became  agitated  by  similar  convul- 
sions. The  battle  of  Navarino  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  government,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  under  Otho,  a  prince  of  Bavaria.  But  his 
rule  was  neither  wise  nor  successful — it  was  often  but  little  better 
tban  anarchy.  Disaffection  spread  o?er  the  whole  country,  and  at 
but,  in  1862,  the  malcontents,  gathering  encouragement  from  the 
coDvaiGnods  in  Italy;  rose  in  insurrection  first  at  Nauplia,  and  then 
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at  Athens.  Otho  fled  to  Munich ;  and  the  people  deposed  him,  and 
established  a  fresh  provisional  gOTemment,  which  was  only  in- 
tended to  subsist  till  the  people  could  find  a  new  soverdgiL 
Our  ministry  sanctioned  these  measures  so  far,  that  a  memorial 
was  laid  before  the  provisional  government  by  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
British  envoy,  promising  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  if  the? 
carried  out  the  principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  general 
peaceful  and  nonaggressive  policy  which  they  avowed,  she  would 
enrich  the  kingdom,  about  to  be  formed  anew,  by  the  cession  of 
the  Ionian  islands.  They  hoped  still  further  to  secure  her  good- 
will by  electing  prince  Alfred  as  their  monarch.  But  his  accept- 
ance of  the  throne  was  rendered  impossible  by  enfi^agements  into 
which  England  had  entered  with  France  and  Russia,  if  by  no 
other  consideration ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  Greeks  chose  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  second  son  of  prince  Christian  of  Deninailr. 
He  was  but  a  youth.  But  he  was  probably  recommended  in  no 
smaU  degree  to  the  Greeks  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
princess  Alexandra,  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  since  such  a  connec- 
tion appeared  to  secure  the  goodwill,  and  in  some  degree  the 
protection,  of  England  for  the  new  dynasty. 

But  this  connection  with  England  could  not  save  Denmark 
from  a  severe  blow  in  her  own  dominions.  She  was  in  the  nn- 
happy  position  of  being  weak,  with  a  powerful  neighbour  who 
coveted  part  of  her  territory.  And  such  have  never  found  it 
difficult  to  pick  a  quarrel  by  which  they  were  sure  to  gain.  The 
Danish  kingdom,  besides  its  two  properly  Danish  provinces  of 
Denmark  proper  and  Schleswig,  consisted  also  of  two  Gtennan 
duchies,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg;  the  latter  of  which  had  been  only 
recently  acquired,  while  Holstein  had  belonged  to  it  for  400  yeare. 
And  when,  in  1848,  the  third  French  revolution  stimulated  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  a  German 
party  in  these  duchies  where  the  Danish  rule  was  very  unpopular, 
appealed  to  the  German  diet  to  aid  in  establishing  not  only  a 
separate  constitution  for  them,  but  also  a  union  of  Schleswig 
with  Holstein,  so  that  that  province  also  might  be  in  some  degree 
divided  from  Denmark  proper.  The  diet  consented,  and  ponred 
troops  into  Holstein ;  and  though  in  1850  the  peace  of  Berlin 
nominally  reestablished  matters  on  their  old  footing,  two  yean 
more  elapsed  before  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  as  the  die* 
persisted  in  availing  itself  of  their  presence  in  Holstein  to  exact 
from  the  king  a  promise  to  establish  such  a  constitution  for  all  the 
provinces  as  should  put  all  on  a  footing  of  independence  and 
equality.  In  pursuance  of  this  engagement  he  did  revive  the 
provincial  estates  in  Schleswig,  and  Holstein,  and  Lauenbafr: 
limiting,  at  the  same  time,  their  jurisdiction  to  local  matten.  But 
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they  proTed  so  unmanageable  that,  after  six  years'  trial,  he  was 
forced  in  1868  to  repeal  the  ordinance,  and  tlie  diet  eagerly  re- 
newed its  quarrel  with  the  king  on  this  ground,  and  put  forward 
pretensions  on  behalf  of  Holstein  which  would,  in  fact,  have 
enabled  it  to  control  the  whole  monarchy,  though,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,600,000,  it  had  not  more  than  660,000.  England 
offered  its  good  offices  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  diet, 
but  the  demand  to  which  the  diet  adhered,  that  the  king  should 
efltablish  four  independent  and  coordinate  legislative  assemblies, 
one  in  each  province,  was  so  obviously  meant  only  as  a  foundation 
for  ceaseless  disputes,  that  he  refused  compliance  with  it ;  though 
lie  issued  an  ordinance  granting  no  law  should  be  valid  in  Holstein 
which  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  its  assembly,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  disagreement  arising  between  its  assembly  and  the 
Bigsraad  of  Denmark  proper  and  Schleswig,  a  separate  legislation 
should  take  place  for  Holstein.  Even  with  this  concession  the 
diet  was  not  satisfied.  But  in  November  1863,  while  the  discus- 
sion was  going  on,  the  king  of  Denmark  died,  being  succeeded  by 
prince  Christian ;  and  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  reviving  some  old 
family  pretensions  which,  even  if  they  ever  had  had  any  solid  legal 
foundation,  his  father  had  formally  sold  and  renounced  for  ever  for 
a  payment  of  3,600,000  dollars,  claimed  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  as  his  inheritance.  The  diet  now  took  up  his  claim, 
though  it  had  no  pretension  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cession to  Schleswig,  and  marched  a  German  and  Saxon  army  into 
Altona  to  support  him,  and  soon  afterwards  into  Rensburg,  a 
town  on  the  frontier  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  England  again 
tried  to  mediate  without  success.  The  king  thought  he  had  carried 
ooncession  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
were  of  course  the  chief  moving  powers  in  the  diet,  thought  they 
saw  a  prospect  of  some  private  advantage  in  declaring  war  against 
the  little  northern  kingdom.  It  could  not  last  long.  In  February 
1864y  a  Prussian  army,  which  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  an 
Austrian  force,  crossed  the  Schleswig  frontier;  and  the  Danes, 
who  had  trusted  to  a  strong  line  of  fortifications,  called  the  Danne- 
werke,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eider,  found  it  untenable  in  the 
presence  of  such  overpowering  numbers.  Their  chief  resistance 
wa8  made  at  Duppel,  on  which  the  whole  Danish  army  had  fallen 
hack ;  but  its  defence  could  not  be  protracted  beyond  the  middle 
of  April,  and  the  invaders  now  entered  Jutland  also,  and  levied 
enormous  contributions  on  every  district — the  only  good  fortune 
which  befel  the  Danes  being  the  result  of  a  naval  engagement 
between  a  Danish  and  Austrian  squadron,  in  which  the  latter  was 
defeated,  and  its  flagship  burnt. 

It  was  evident  that  the  war  was  too  unequal ;  and  as  England, 
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tbough  preserving  a  strict  neutralitj,  was  desirous  to  save  Den- 
mark from  ruin,  she  prevailed  on  the  belligerents  to  agree  to  an 
armistice,  and  in  May  a  conference  was  opened  in  London,  which 
it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  peace.  But  after  a  few  weeks  it  was 
broken  off,  and  war  was  resumed ;  but  its  character  of  a  gaUant 
but  hopeless  resistance  to  overwhelming  numbers  could  not  he 
changed ;  the  Prussians  pushed  on  and  captured  Alsen ;  and  at 
last,  in  October,  peace  was  concluded,  Denmark  giving  up  Schles- 
wig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  en- 
gaging to  recognise  whatever  arrangements  for  their  government 
those  powers  might  make.  It  soon  became  evident  that  their 
friendship  for  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  a  mere  pretext 
They  at  once  declared  that  they  themselves  were  the  lawful 
owners  of  the  three  provinces ;  and  disregarded  all  his  protesta- 
tions, and  the  appeals  made  to  them  in  his  favour  by  Saxcmj, 
Bavaria,  and  the  other  minor  German  powers.  The  best  chance 
for  Denmark  lay  in  their  quarrelling  with  one  another  for  the 
division  of  her  spoils — an  event  which  at  one  time  seemed  highly 
probable.  At  last  their  differences  seemed  to  be  arranged ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  not  always  amicable  discussion,  Prussia  obtained 
nearly  all  the  territory  which  had  been  vn'ested  from  Denmari[, 
with  especial  authority  to  form  an  arsenal  and  fortress  at  Kiel; 
paying  Austria  a  large  sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  any 
claims  which  she  might  have  on  a  territory  wldch  could  be  of  no 
use  to  her. 

But  the  arrangement  was  only  temporary.  M.  Bismarck,  the 
Prussian  minister,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  wresting  the  supremacy 
of  Germany  from  Austria ;  and,  having  secretly  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Italy,  who  was  anxious  to  add  Venetia  to  hia 
dominions,  he  revived  the  quarrel.  After  a  few  weeks  of  angry 
discussion,  at  the  end  of  June  1866  the  two  nations  suddenly  de- 
clared war  against  the  Emperor.  The  Italians  were  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Their  army  was  defeated  at  Custozza ;  their  fleet, 
though  far  superior  in  number  to  the  Austrians,  at  Lissa.  But 
the  Prussian  successes  more  than  counterbalanced  these  roversea 
Bismarck  had  taken  his  measures  with  such  skill  and  energy  that 
the  Prussian  armies  were  ready  to  act  all  over  the  north  of  Ger- 
many the  instant  that  war  was  declared.  They  overran  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  the  petty  German  states  to  the  north  of  the  Maine: 
made  themselves  masters  of  Frankfort,  on  which  they  levied  an 
enormous  contribution;  invaded  Bohemia,  and  having  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  two  or  three  minor  combats,  gave  them  so  de- 
cisive an  overthrow  at  Sadowa  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  bvm 
the  first  commencement  of  hostilities  the  emperor  was  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.    He  requested  ihe  mediation  of  the  French  em- 
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peror,  giving  up  Venetia  to  him  with  the  understood  purpose  that 
it,  or  at  least  the  Italian  portion  of  it,  should  be  made  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy;  and,  after  a  short  negotiation,  an  armistice  was 
agreed  on  between  all  the  belligerents,  to  give  time  for  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  As  there  was  hardly  any  alternative  but  ac- 
cepting the  terms  which  Prussia  dictated,  the  arrangements  in 
Germany  were  concluded  with  unusual  rapidity.  Austria  con- 
sented to  pay  ^Ye  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
abandoned  all  claim  to  form  a  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation ; 
but  no  territorial  cession  was  demanded  of  her  beyond  that  which 
she  had  already  made  of  Venetia.  It  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  states  of  Northern  Germany — though,  without  a  somewhat 
harsh  technical  construction,  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  had 
any  share  in  the  war  at  all — that  Prussia  has  achieved  the  aggran- 
disement which  was  her  object  in  commencing  hostilities.  The 
pretext  for  overrunning  Hanover  and  the  rest  of  those  states  was 
afforded  by  the  decrees  which  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  of  which  they 
were  members,  had  passed,  condemning  the  proceedings  of  Prussia 
in  connection  with  the  Holstein  question,  and  which  M.  Bismarck 
treated  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Following  up  that 
assumption,  and  regarding  his  unresisted  occupation  of  those 
territories  as  a  conquest  of  them,  the  king  of  Prussia  has  proceeded 
to  push  his  right  of  conquest  to  the  uttermost,  and  has  formally 
annexed  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  to  his  dominions.  The  few  states  to  the  north  of  the 
Maine  which  are  left  under  the  government  of  their  former  princes 
will,  in  reality,  be  scarcely  more  independent,  as  they  are  to  form 
a  confederation  of  which  Prussia  is  to  be  the  supreme  head,  with, 
in  many  important  respects,  nearly  sovereign  power.  The  emperor 
of  Prance  advanced  a  claim  for  some  cessions  of  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine  as  a  counterpoise  to  France  to  the  great 
acquisitions  thus  made  by  Prussia;  but  the  moment  that  M. 
Bismarck  pronounced  it  inadmissible,  he  withdrew  the  demand ; 
and,  though  the  arrangement  between  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and 
Austria  and  Italy  are  not  yet  entirely  completed,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  further  disturbance  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
HISTORY  OF  COLONISATION. 


IN  order  to  avoid  frequent  iDterruptions  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  it  has  heen  deemed  advisable  to  reserve  the  account 
of  the  principal  European  colonies  for  the  close  of  the  volume,  and 
thus  to  bring  before  the  reader  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  modem  history.  Colonies  were  indeed  established  in  andent 
times,  and  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the  Manual  we  have  given 
a  full  account  of  those  founded  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians ; 
but  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
emigration,  and  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  great  parts — the  European  colonies  in  the  Western  and 
those  in  the  Eastern  world  j  and  to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct 
our  attention. 

T?ie  Establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America  the  first  Spanish 
colony  was  established  in  Hispaniola,  better  known  by  the  more 
modem  name  of  St.  Domingo.  The  queen  Isabella  had  given 
strict  orders  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  Spaniards  from  compelling  them  to  work.  The 
natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity, 
resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  them  to  labour  for  hire,  and  so 
many  Spaniards  fell  victims  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate 
that  hands  were  wanting  to  work  the  mines  or  tiU  the  soil  A 
system  of  compulsory  labour  was  therefore  adopted  almost  by 
necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended,  until  the  Indians  were  reduced 
to  hopeless  slavery.  The  mines  of  Hispaniola,  when  first  dis- 
covered, were  exceedingly  productive,  and  the  riches  acquired  by 
the  early  adventurers  attracted  fresh  crowds  of  greedy  but  enter- 
prising settlers  to  its  shores.  The  hardships  to  which  the  Indians 
were  subjected  rapidly  decreased  their  numbers,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  diminished  the  profits  of  the  adventurers.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  seek  new  settlements  j  the  island  of  Puerto  Bieo 
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was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  its  unfortunate  in- 
habitants were  subjected  to  the  same  cruel  tyranny  as  the  natives 
of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  next  conquered ;  though 
it  is  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  then  densely  populated, 
such  was  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  that  three 
hundred  Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total  subjugation. 

More  important  conquests  were  opened  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Balboa,  who  had  founded  a  small  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien.  Having  learned  from  an  Indian  cazique  that  there  existed 
a  very  wealthy  kingdom  on  the  borders  of  a  great  ocean,  he  sent 
to  Hispaniola  for  reinforcements,  and  proceeded  through  the 
dangerous  defiles  and  rocky  chains  which  traverse  the  isthmus 
towards  the  frontiers  of  the  unknown  golden  region.  At  length 
he  reached  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  made  him  the  instru- 
ment of  a  discovery  so  honourable  to  his  country  and  to  himself. 
He  received  such  information  respecting  the  strength  of  the  nation 
whose  fame  had  induced  him  to  undertake  this  perilous  j  oumey 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  lead  back  his  followers,  but  he  first 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  caziques  a  greater  amount  of 
treasure  than  had  yet  been  obtained  by  any  Spanish  expedition  in 
tiie  New  World.  In  the  mean  time  the  cruelties  with  which  the 
Indians  were  treated  roused  the  sympathies  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  been  sent  out  for  their  conversion.  Las  Casas,  especially, 
appealed  not  only  to  his  sovereign  but  to  all  Christian  Europe ; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  that  a  change  of  system 
was  promised.  Unfortunately  Las  Casas,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
one  suffering  race,  inflicted  equal  misery  on  another ;  he  proposed 
that  negroes  should  be  imported  from  Africa  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Indians,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  infamous  slave-trade, 
which  still  continues  to  outrage  humanity. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  for 
establishing  their  empire  on  the  American  continent ;  an  armament 
was  organised  in  Cuba,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Fernando 
Gortez,  a  commander  possessing  great  skill  and  bravery,  but 
avaricious  and  cruel  even  beyond  the  general  average  of  his 
countrymen  at  that  period.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1519,  this  bold 
adventurer  entered  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  on  the  coast 
of  Yucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive  he  was  enabled  to  open 
communications  with  the  natives ;  and  they,  instead  of  opposing 
the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country,  assisted  them 
in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  too  soon  had 
leaaan  to  repent.  The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  pretty  high  degiee 
of  civilisation;  they  had  a  regular  government,  a  system  of  law, 
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and  an  established  priesthood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  specie*  of 
picture-writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  of  hierogly- 
phics, but  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness  and  par- 
ticularity than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  architectural  structures 
were  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  beauty :  they  had  advanced 
so  far  in  science  as  to  construct  a  pretty  accurate  calendar;  and 
they  possessed  considerable  skill,  not  only  in  the  useful  but  also  in 
the  ornamental  arts  of  life.  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be 
treated  differently  from  the  rude  savages  in  the  islands ;  he  there- 
fore concealed  his  real  intentions,  and  merely  demanded  to  be 
introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  emperor  Monte- 
zuma. 

The  Indian  caziques  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  possesfled 
of  such  formidable  weapons  as  muskets  and  artillery  into  the 
interior  of  their  country ;  and  Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and 
cowardly  disposition,  was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  visit 
from  strangers,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated 
description.  He  therefore  resolved  to  temporise,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Cortez,  with  rich  presents,*  declining  the  proposed 
interview.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  only  served  to  increase  the 
rapacity  of  the  Spaniards;  Cortez  resolved  to  temporise;  he 
changed  his  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  subsequentir 
grew  into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  fipom  his 
intrenchments  the  course  of  events.  He  had  not  long  continaed 
in  this  position  when  he  received  an  embassy  irom  the  Zempoal- 
lans,  a  tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Montezuma.  He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  these  disaffected  subjects,  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  procure 
a  ratification  of  his  powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  ^eet,  in  order  that 
his  companions,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for 
safety  only  in  victory.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  he 
marched  through  an  unknown  country  to  subdue  a  mighty  empire, 
with  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred  foot,  fifteen  horsemen,  and 
six  pieces  of  artillery.  His  first  hostile  encounter  was  with  the 
Tlascalans,  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico ;  their  country  was  a 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  and  they  fought  with 
the  fury  of  men  animated  by  a  love  of  freedom.  But  nothing  could 
resist  the  superiority  which  their  fire-arms  gave  the  Spaniards ;  the 
Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves  as  yassala  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all  his  future 
operations.  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  alMes,  he  advanced 
to  Cholula,  a  town  of  great  importance,  where,  by  Montecuma'' 
order,  he  was  received  with  open  professions  of  friendship,  whib 
plans  were  secretly  devised  for  his  destruction.  Cortez  diacoveied 
the  plot,  and  punished  it  by  the  massacre  of  sCc  thouaaod  of  the 
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citizens ; '  the  rest  were  so  terrified  that,  at  the  command  of  the 
Spaniard,  they  returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  long  since  extinct,  we  shall 
here  insert  the  description  given  by  Cortez  in  his  despatches  to  the 
Spanish  monarch  of  tie  ancient  city  of  Tlascala,  which  still  exists, 
though  much  decayed.  'This  city  is  so  Extensive,  so  well  worthy 
of  admiration,  that,  although  I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I 
feel  assured  that  the  little  I  shall  say  will  be  scarcely  credited, 
tdnce  it  is  larger  than  Granada  and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as 
many  fine  houses  and  a  much  larger  population  than  that  city  did 
at  the  time  of  its  capture ;  and  it  is  much  better  supplied  with  the 
products  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and  with  fowls  and  game,  fish 
from  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  other  excellent 
articles  of  food.  There  is  in  this  city  a  market,  in  which  every  day 
thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  buying  and  selling,  besides 
many  other  merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city.  The 
market  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  as 
they  can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the 
world.  There  is  much  earthenware,  of  every  style  and  a  good 
quality,  equal  to  the  best  Spanish  manufacture.  Wood,  coals, 
eidible  and  medicinal  plants,  are  sold  in  great  quantities.  There 
are  houses  where  they  wash  and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  and 
also  for  baths.  Finally,  there  is  found  among  them  a  well-regulated 
police;  the  people  are  rational  and  well  disposed,  and  altogether 
greatly  superior  to  the  most  civilised  American  nation.' 

"Prom  Cholula  Cortez  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
had  almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble  Montezuma  had  de- 
termined whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy. 
After  some  hesitation  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the 
Spaniards  a  lodging  in  the  capital. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation  of 
Cortez  was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity.  He  was 
in  a  city  surrounded  by  a  lake^  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  which 
might  easily  be  broken ;  and  his  little  band,  thus  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  its  allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victims  to 
superior  numbers.  To  avert  this  danger  he  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety,  and 
he  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  Under 
pretence  of  gratifying  the  monarch's  curiosity  to  see  the  structure 
of  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brigantines,  and 
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launched  them  on  the  lake ;  thus  securing  to  themselves  the  means 
of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a  cazique 
named  Qualpopoca  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  city  of 
Nautecal,  or  Almeria.  The  offender  was  brought  to  the  capital, 
and,  with 'his  followers,  was  burnt  alive.  Cortez  tells  this  part  of 
the  story  with  much  naiveti,  '  So  they  were  publicly  burned  in  a 
square  of  the  city,  without  creating  any  disturbance ;  and  on  the  day 
of  their  execution,  as  they  confessed  that  Montezuma  had  directed 
them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  which 
threw  him  into  great  consternation.' 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon 
afterwards  totally  destroyed:    'This  great    city  of    Temixtitan 
[Mexico]  is  situated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the  mainland  to 
the  denser  parts  of  it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the 
distance  is  two  leagues.    There  are  four  avenues,  or  entrances,  to 
the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed  by  artificial  causeways  two  spears' 
length  in  width.     The  city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova;  its 
streets — I  speak  of  the  principal  ones — are  very  wide  and  straight; 
some  of  these,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are  half  land  and  half 
water,  and  are   navigated  by.  canoes.  .  .  .  This  city  has  many 
public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  markets  and  other  places 
for  buying  and  selling.    There  is  one  square  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  are  daily 
assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling ;  and  where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the 
world  affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  for  instance, 
articles  of  food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass, 
copper,  tin,  precious  stones,  bones,   shells,  snails,    and  feathers. 
There  are  also  exposed  for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought  stone,  bricb 
burnt  and  unbumt,  timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts. 
.  ,  .  Every  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  particular  street  or 
quarter  assigned  to  it  exclusively,  and  thus  the  best  order  is  pre- 
served.    They  sell  everything  by  number  or  measure — at  least  so 
far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell  anything  by  weight    There 
is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  is  used  as  an  audience  house, 
where  ten  or  twelve  persons  who  are  magistrates  sit  and  decide  all 
controversies  that  arise  in  the  market,  and  order  delinquents  to  he 
punished.    In  the  same  square  there  are  other  persons  who  go  con- 
stantly about  among  the  people,  observing  what  is  sold  and  the 
measures  used  in  selling;   and  they  have  been  seen  to  break 
measures  that  were  not  true.    This  great  city  contains  a  large 
number  of   temples,  or  houses  for  their  idols — ^veiy  handsome 
edifices,  which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  suburbs; 
in  the  principal  ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are 
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constantly  residing,  for  whose  use  besides  the  houses  containing  the 
idols  there  are  other  convenient  habitations.  All  these  persons 
dress  in  black,  and  never  cut  or  comb  their  hair  from  the  time  they 
enter  the  priesthood  imtil  they  leave  it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  both  nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  placed 
in  the  temples,  and  wear  the  same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years  until  they  are  taken  out  to  be  married,  which  occurs 
more  frequently  with  the  first-bom,  who  inherit  estates,  than  with 
the  others.  The  priests  are  debarred  from  female  society,  nor  is 
any  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious  houses.  They  also 
abstain  from  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  than  others.  Among  these  temples  there  is  one  which 
far  surpasses  all  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details 
no  human  tongue  is  able  to  describe ;  for  within  its  precincts,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five 
hundred  families.  Around  the  interior  of  this  enclosui-e  there  are 
handsome  edifices,  containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in  which 
the  religious  persons  attached  to  the  temples  reside.  There  are  full 
forty  towers,  which  are  lofty  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which 
has  fifty  steps  leading  to  its  main  body,  and  is  higher  than  the 
tower  of  the  principal  church  at  Seville.  The  stone  and  wood  of 
which  they  are  constructed'  ai'e  so  well  wrought  in  every  part  that 
nothing  could  be  better  done,  for  the  interior  of  the  chapels  con- 
taining the  idols  consists  of  curious  imagery  wrought  in  stone,  with 
plaster  ceilings,  and  wood-work  carved  in  relief,  and  painted  with 
figures  of  monsters  and  other  objects.  All  these  towers  are  the 
burial-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is  dedicated 
to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions.* 

But  danger  impended  over  Cortez  from  an  unexpected  quarter ; 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Mexico, 
of  whose  wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very 
exaggerated  statements,  sent  a  new  armament  under  the  command 
of  Narvaez  to  deprive  the  conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
Cortez,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Mexico,  marched  against  Nar- 
Taez,  and  by  a  series  of  prudent  operations  not  only  overcame  him, 
but  induced  his  followers  to  enlist  under  his  own  banners.  This 
reinforcement  was  particularly  valuable  at  a  time  when  the 
Mexicans,  weary  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  tyranny,  had  resolved 
to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  expelling  the  invaders. 
Scarcely  had  Cortez  returned  to  Mexico  when  his  quarters  were 
attacked  with  desperate  fury,  and,  though  thousands  of  the  assail- 
ants were  slain,  fresh  thousands  eagerly  hurried  forward  to  take 
their  place.  At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  hia 
royal  robes  on  the  ramparts,  trusting  that  his  influence  over  his 
subjects  would  induce  them  to  suspend  hostilities.    But  the  \m.- 
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fortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  misale  flung  by 
one  of  his  own  subjects;  and  Cortez,  having  done  everything 
which  prudence  and  valour  could  dictate,  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  capital.  The  Spaniards  suffered  severely  in  this  calamitous 
retreat;  they  lost  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  for  which  they  had 
encountered  so  many  perils.  A  splendid  victory  at  Otumba  over 
the  Mexicans,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them,  restored  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  reached  the  friendly  territories 
of  the  Tlnscalans  in  safety.  Having  collected  some  reinforcements, 
and  by  judicious  arts  revived  the  courage  of  his  men,  Cortez  once 
more  advanced  towards  Mexico,  and,  halting  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  he  began  to  build  some  brigantines  in  order  to  attack  the 
city  by  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  succeeded  in  detaching 
many  of  the  neighbouring  cities  from  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin,  and,  having  obtained  some  fresh  troops  from 
Iliapaniola,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  bri- 
gantines on  the  lake.  Guatimozin  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm; 
but,  being  unable  to  resist  the  slower  operations  of  European 
tactics,  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  lake,  when  his  canoe  was 
intercepted  by  a  brigantine,  and  the  unfortunate  emperor  remained 
a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known,  the 
resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  imitated  the  example  of  the  capital.  Guatimozin  was 
cruelly  tortured,  to  extort  a  confession  of  concealed  treasure,  and 
his  unfortunate  subjects  became  the  slaves  of  their  rapacious  con- 
querors. Cortez  himself  was  treated  with  gross  ingratitude  by 
his  sovereign,  whose  dominions  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest 
of  an  empire,   and  he  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 

As  the  history  of  the  course  of  policy  adopted  towards  Mexico 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  all  the  colonies 
established  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
here  such  a  general  outline  of  its  principles  as  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  again  returning  to  the  subject.  The  first  thought  of 
the  conquerors  was  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  in  their  new 
dominions,  not  only  from  motives  of  bigotry,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
soundest  dictates  of  prudence.  Cortez  from  the  very  commence- 
ment saw  that  the  best  means  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  natives 
was  to  induce  them  to  become  Christians;  for  the  Mexican  system 
of  idolatry  would  have  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards.  He  and  his  successors  were  merciless  in 
their  extermination  of  the  Mexican  religion.  The  idols  were 
broken  to  pieces  and  burned,  the  temples  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  not  a  priest  was  ^^ermitted  to  live.    Missionaries  were  invited 
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from  Europe  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civilisation ;  between  the 
years  1622  and  1545  numbers  of  monastics  came  from  various  pans 
of  the  Old  World  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Mexico.  They  pene- 
trated the  country  at  every  point,  proceeding  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  military  establishments ;  they  found  the  minds  of  the  timid 
natives  everywhere  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  new  creed,  being 
persuaded  that  their  native  gods  had  either  abandoned  them  or  h&d 
been  deprived  of  power,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  conciliate  the  deities  of  their  conquerors.  The  missionaries  did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  pious  frauds  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  Christianity ;  they  persuaded  the  ignorant  natives  that 
the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  some  remote  age  to  their  ancestors ; 
they  pretended  that  they  could  discover  traces  of  its  symbols  and 
precepts  in  the  corruptions  of  Mexican  idolatry,  and  they  magnified 
every  accidental  coincidence  into  a  proof  of  perfect  identity  between 
the  old  and  the  new  religion.  Thus,  they  found  something  like  a 
cross  employed  as  a  religious  sign  by  the  Mexican  priests,  and 
affected  to  hail  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  symbol  of  our  salvation. 
The  sacred  eagle  of  the  Aztecans  served  as  a  plausible  introduction 
to  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  practices  unknown  to 
the  Roman  ritual  were  admitted  and  consecrated.  Thus,  the 
passion  of  the  Indians  for  flowers  was  indulged  by  having  sacred 
wreaths  worn  on  certain  festivals  of  the  church,  and  chaplets  offered 
on  the  altars.  Dances  were  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  public 
worship,  and  amusements  of  a  still  more  questionable  character 
were  permitted,  even  in  the  interior  of  churches.  These  com- 
promises, combined  with  the  avowed  determination  of  the  Spaniards 
to  extirpate  polytheism,  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  vast 
number  of  conversions  in  the  first  half-century  after  the  conquest. 
Indeed,  if  we  can  believe  the  statistics  of  Torquemada,  no  less  than 
six  millions  of  Indians  were  baptised  by  friars  of  the  Franciscan 
order  between  the  years  1524  and  1540. 

Nor  were  these  converts  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Indians. 
The  Mexican  nobles  who  had  survived  the  massacre  of  Cortez,  and 
even  the  royal  family  of  Fezano,  which  was  long  permitted  to  retain 
a  qualified  independence,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards. 
Ixtlilxochitl,  the  cazique  of  this  petty  principality,  who  had  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  Cortez  in  all  his  campaigns,  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  new  converts.  He  received  with  open  aims  the 
monks  who  were  sent  to  instruct  him,  gave  them  lodgings  in  his 
palace,  and  was  incessant  in  his  application  to  theological  studies, 
imtil  his  teachers  certified  that  he  was  qualified  to  become  an 
instructor  in  his  turn.  He  then  began  to  preach  to  his  subjects 
and  to  teach  them  the  Komish  catechism ;  his  instruction  and  his 
authority  won  them  over  in  such  multitudes  that  it  was  im^oa&vhlok 
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to  baptise  them  individually.  They  were  brigaded  into  bands; 
tlio  same  name  was  given  to  all  the  men  of  the  same  group,  and 
this  abridgment  of  the  ceremony  enabled  the  missionaries  to  receive 
thousands  into  the  church  every  day.  So  ardent  was  the  cazique's 
zeal  that  he  threatened  to  bum  his  mother,  the  queen-dowager, 
alive,  if  she  did  not  at  once  resign  her  attachment  to  the  ancient 
idolatry.  His  throats  or  his  preachings  finally  prevailed;  ahe 
consi'nted  to  be  led  to  the  church  and  to  take  the  Christian  name 
of  Mary. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honourably  exerted 
themselves  to  protect  the  Mexicans  from  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards ;  Sahagun  and  Las  Casas  were  particularly  famous 
for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  vanquished ;  they  obtained  bulb 
from  the  pope,  and  edicts  from  the  Spanish  government,  fully  re- 
cognising the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and, 
though  tliey  failed  to  obtain  a  full  measure  of  justice  for  the  native 
Mexicans,  they  saved  them  from  the  wretched  fate  which  swept 
away  the  native  population  in  almost  every  other  colony  of  Spain, 
lu  consequence  of  the  protection  thus  accorded  them  both  by  the 
secular  mid  regular  clergy,  the  attachment  of  the  native  Mexicans 
to  the  Romish  religion  became  more  ardent  and  passionate  than  that 
of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  felt,  though 
the  country  has  been  restored  to  independence. 

The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favour  of  the  Indians 
were  disregarded ;  the  population  began  to  decrease  rapidly,  and 
a  new  system  was  adopted  by  which  oppression  was  reduced  to  an 
organised  form,  and  ameliorated  by  being  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  government.  It  was  determiued  that  the  native  Americans 
should  be  regarded  as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  distributed 
into  Encomiendaa,  a  kind  of  liefs  or  estates  established  in  favour  of 
the  Spanish  settlers,  who  took  the  name  of  Congmstadore^.  SlaveiTt 
wliich  had  previously  been  arbitrary,  was  thus  invested  with  legal 
forms ;  the  Indian  tribes,  divided  into  sections,  sojne  of  which 
contained  more  than  a  hundred  families,  were  assigned  either  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  inva- 
sion, or  to  the  civilians  sent  from  Madrid  to  administer  the  goven- 
nient  of  the  provinces.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Mexicans  thut 
their  masters  did  not  erect  fortified  castles,  like  the  feudal  barons 
of  the  middle  ages;  instead  of  these  they  established  haciendth 
or  large  farms,  which  they  had  the  wisdom  to  govern  according 
to  the  old  forms  of  the  Mexican  proprietary.  There  was  no 
change  or  interruption  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  tke 
soil ;  the  serf  cultivated  the  soil  according  to  hereditary  routine, 
and  so  identified  himself  with  his  master  that  he  very  frequentlv 
took  his  name.    There  are  many  Indian  families  of  the  present 
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day  bearing  Spanish  names  whose  blood  has  never  been  mingled 
with  that  of  Europeans.  Another  fortunate  circumstance  contri- 
buted to  the  preservation  of  the  native  Mexicans ;  the  Spanish 
settlers  in  that  country  did  not  enter  into  any  of  those  mining 
speculations  which  led  their  brethren  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
islands  of  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice  the  natives  by  myriads  to  their 
grasping  cupidity.  The  Conquistadores  had  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  intelligence  necessary  for  such  enterprises;  they  contented 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  earth, 
silt,  and  sands,  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rivers  and 
winter  torrents,  to  extract  the  grains  of  gold  which  they  contained. 
The  mines  of  Mexico,  which  have  spread  so  much  of  the  precious 
metals  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until 
after  the  conquest,  and  brought  very  trifling  profits  to  those  who 
first  attempted  their  exploration.  The  loss  of  these  speculators 
was  a  positive  gain  to  humanity. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexican 
peasant  was  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  serf  of  Poland 
or  Kussia.  About  that  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly 
ameliorated.  Many  families  of  Conquistadores  became  extinct, 
and  the  encomiendas  were  not  again  distiibuted  by  the  government. 
The  viceroys  and  the  provincial  councils,  called  AudienciaSf  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  interests  of  those  Indians  who  were 
liberated  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  encomiendas ;  they  abolished 
every  vestige  of  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines,  requiring  that 
this  employment  should  be  volxmtary  and  fairly  remunerated. 
Several  abuses,  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  administration 
£rom  the  monopolies  established  by  the  agents  of  the  Spanish 
governments ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  selling  those  articles  most  likely  to  be  used  by  an  agri- 
cultural population,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they  pleased  upon 
these  commodities.  Having  thus,  by  a  system  of  force  and  fraud, 
got  the  Indians  deeply  into  their  debt,  they  established  a  law  by 
which  insolvent  debtors  became  the  absolute  slaves  of  their 
creditors.  Many  edicts  were  issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but 
they  were  not  effectually  remedied  until  after  the  revolution  which 
grave  independence  to  Mexico. 

We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
assertion  of  Mexican  independence.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1808, 
a  corvette  from  Cadiz  brought  intelligence  of  the  dethronement 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  by  Napoleon,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
monarchy  to  Joseph  Buonaparte.  The  viceroy  at  first  published 
the  news  without  a  word  of  comment,  but  soon  recovering  from 
his  first  surprise  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  intention 
to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  King  Ferdinand^  and  exhorting  the 
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Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
It  was  the  first  time  that '  the  people '  had  been  named  in  any  act 
of  state  emanating  from  the  colonial  government,  and  this  was 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  viceroy's  appeal  was  received.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  provisional  government  on  the  model  of  the  Juntas 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spain.  This  propo- 
sition, favourably  received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  his 
council  as  inconsistent  with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  all  pure  Spaniards ;  three  months  were  spent  in 
controversy,  until  at  length  the  council,  or  »Audiencia,  took  the 
bold  measure  of  arresting  the  viceroy  and  throwing  him  into  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  As,  however, 
there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  might  rise  in  his  favour, 
the  Aitdiencia,  having  first  invested  itself  vrith  the  functions  of 
regency,  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he  was  long 
confined  in  a  dungeon. 

The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and 
they  were  still  more  enraged  by  the  undisguised  contempt  with 
which  their  claims  were  treated  by  the  Spanish  oligarchy 
Bataller,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  council,  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  *no  native  American  should  participate  in 
the  government  so  long  as  there  was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha, 
or  a  cobbler  in  Castile,  to  represent  Spanish  ascendency.'  The 
Juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  their 
own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolution  to  keep  the  colonies 
in  dependence,  and  they  sent  out  Venegas  as  viceroy,  with  positive 
orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Spaniards  and  keep  the 
Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of  degradatioiL 

A  priest  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolaree, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  he  declared  to  his  congregation  that 
the  Europeans  had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the 
French  Jacobins ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  liberties  and  their  religion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  battle  in 
the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  1810,  he  made  himself  master  of  San  Felipe  and 
San  Miguel-el-Grande ;  he  confiscated  the  property  of  all  the 
Europeans,  declaring  that  the  soil  of  Mexico  belonged  of  right  to 
the  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other  cities  were  conquered, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sacrificed  eveiy 
European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to  wink  at 
their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of  peace 
from  being  offered  or  accepted. 

Venegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  rebellion;   he  conciliated  the  Creoles  hr 
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investing  one  of  their  body  with  high  military  rank  j  he  caused 
Hidalgo  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
and  he  paraded  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  superstition 
attached  miraculous  powers,  through  the  streets  of  Mexico.  This 
last  expedient  caused  Hidalgo  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
victorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  joined  by  several 
regiments  of  provincial  militia,  and  by  the  curate  Morelos,  whose 
abilities  were  equivalent  to  a  host,  Hidalgo  retired  from  before  the 
walls  of  Mexico,  which  could  not  have  resisted  a  vigorous  assault. 
He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  an  army  of  Spaniards  and 
Creoles ;  several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  him  were 
xecaptui'ed ;  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  sanguinary 
excesses  of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued  to  pursue 
Hidalgo  and  his  half-armed  associates ;  a  second  victory  completed 
their  ruin ;  Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  principal  officers,  endeavouring 
to  escape  to  the  United  States,  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
March  21st,  1811,  and  after  a  long  confinement,  in  which  they 
were  vainly  tortured  to  obtain  a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy,  they  were  publicly  executed. 

The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separate 
bands,  and  maintained  a  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their 
oppressors.  Kayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite  them  once  more 
in  a  grand  scheme  of  patriotic  warfare.  Hayon  caused  a  national 
junta  to  be  established  in  the  district  where  the  Spaniards  had 
least  power ;  and  in  its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy 
requiring  him  to  convoke  a  national  cortes,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  assembled  in  Spain,  and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the 
American  and  the  European  Spaniards  in  all  political  rights. 
The  tone  of  this  manifesto  was  equally  firm  and  respectful,  but  it 
gave  such  offence  to  the  viceroy  Venegas,  that  he  ordered  it  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market-place  in 
Mexico. 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo, 
prudently  initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirmishes 
aiid  petty  enterprises  before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engage- 
ments with  the  regular  armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave 
lustre  to  his  very  defeat.  Yielding  to  famine,  he  evacuated  the 
town,  and  led  his  army  to  Izucar,  with  the  loss  of  only  seventeen 
men.  The  barbarous  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  general 
Galleja  in  the  town  after  the  garrison  had  withdrawn,  rendered 
the  royalist  cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  viceroy  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  sieges  which 
filled  the  next  two  years ,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
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Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  dose  of  the  year 
1813,  when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  Iturbide.  Thence- 
forward his  career  was  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes,  until, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1816,  he  was  surprised  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  made  prisoner  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
He  was  carried  in  chains  to  Mexico,  degraded  from  his  clerical 
rank,  and  executed.  The  Mexican  Junta,  or  Congress,  was  soon 
after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became  once  more  a  confused  series 
of  partial  and  desultory  insurrections,  which  the  Spaniards  hoped 
to  quell  in  detail.  In  1817  the  younger  Mina  attempted  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he  refused 
to  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
receive  such  enthusiastic  support  as  Hidalgo  or  Morelos.  After  a 
brilliant  career,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  extraordinary 
bravery  and  resources  of  genius,  he  was  overthrown,  made  prisoner, 
and  shot  as  a  traitor. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end,  when  news 
arrived  that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to 
restore  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  America,  had 
revolted  at  Cadiz,  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes.  The  viceroy,  Apodaca,  was  a  devoted 
partisan  of  absolute  power ;  he  formed  a  plan  for  inviting  Fe^ 
dinand  to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring  him  to  his  despotic  autho- 
rity, and  he  employed  as  his  chief  agent  Don  Augustin  Iturbide, 
who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican  liberty  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide  drev 
up  a  very  difierent  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  contem- 
plated ;  it  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country  inde- 
pendent, invited  Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign,  with  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  declared  that  the  crown 
should  be  profiered  to  some  other  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old 
Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  storm  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,  deposed 
Apodaca,  and  chose  Francisco  Novella  viceroy  in  his  place.  This 
false  step  rendered  Iturbide  irresistible ;  the  Creoles  and  Indians 
flocked  to  his  standard ;  several  Spanish  oflaicers,  disliking  the  new 
viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1821,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  capital,  and 
consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  the  viceroy  had 
concluded  with  the  insurgents  was  annulled  by  the  Cortes  of 
Madrid,  and  the  efiect  of  this  imprudence  was  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  party  which  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bourbon  piincd 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  state. 

The  Congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disporad  to 
form  a  federative  republic;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly 
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proclaimed  their  favourite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  con- 
strained to  ratify  their  choice.  He  did  not  retain  the  sovereignty 
for  an  entire  year ;  he  was  dethroned,  as  he  had  been  elevated, 
by  the  army;  the  Congress  pronounced  upon  him  sentence  of 
perpetual  exile,  but  with  laudable  generosity  granted  a  consider- 
able pension  for  his  support.  Iturbide,  after  the  lapse  of  rather 
more  than  a  year,  returned  to  Mexico,  July  16th,  1824,  in  the 
hopes  of  reviving  his  party.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic  was 
then  established ;  soon  after,  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa,  the 
last  possession  of  the  government,  was  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
and  the  standard  of  Castile,  after  an  ascendency  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of 
Mexico. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexican  republic  after  the  establishment  of 
its  independence  was  not  prosperous.  Conspiracies,  insurrections, 
and  civil  wars  kept  every  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con- 
fusion. Texas,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  separated  from  the 
Mexican  Union,  and  established  its  independence;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  received  into  its  federation  the  seceding 
province,  and  for  this  act,  as  well  as  for  the  share  which  its  citizens 
bad  taken  in  encouraging  the  secession,  war  was  declared  against 
it  by  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico.  This  war,  however,  only  led  to  a 
farther  dismemberment  of  the  weaker  country,  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  power  of  its  antagonist  After  repeated 
defeats  Mexico  was  constrained  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession 
of  the  province  of  California,  the  mineral  treasures  of  which,  how- 
ever, had  not  then  been  discovered,  and  were  suspected  by  no  one. 
And,  as  time  wore  on,  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean residents  in  the  country  were  exposed,  brought  on  the  re- 
public a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even  the  United  States. 
In  1867  the  evils  of  its  previous  government,  which  in  fact  was 
little  better  than  perfect  anarchy,  were  aggravated  by  civil  war. 
The  mass  of  the  population  was  exceedingly  discontented  with  the 
authorities,  because  of  their  spoliation  of  the  church,  which  was 
richer  there  than  in  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  when  the  English 
cabinet  sent  out  a  special  envoy  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress 
for  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done  to  British  subjects,  and  security 
against  their  lecurrence.  Sir  Charles  Wyse,  the  envoy,  could  only 
obtain  a  convention  which  President  Juarez  proved  wholly  unable 
to  execute.  France  and  Spain  had  similar  cause  to  complain  of 
tbe  treatment  of  their  subjects ;  and  at  last,  in  October  1861,  the 
three  nations  agreed  to  despatch  an  armed  force  to  Mexico  to  com- 
pel the  government  to  keep  faith.  The  allies  occupied  Vera  Cruz 
without  resistance;  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Mexican 
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peoplft,  assuring  them  that  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  national  and  constitutional  rights,  but  that  their  object  was 
solely  to  protect  their  own  countrymen.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  France,  though  wanting  nothing  for  herself,  was  not  so 
moderate  as  her  allies.  A  Mexican  emigrant,  named  Almonte, 
had  formed  a  project  of  entirely  subverting  the  republic,  establish- 
ing a  monarchy,  and  offering  the  crown  to  the  Austrian  archduke 
Maximilian  ;  and  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  authorities  at  Paris, 
so  that  they  allowed  him  to  return  to  Mexico  with  their  contin- 
gent ;  and  their  commissioner,  M.  de  Saligny,  to  further  his  views, 
refused  to  meet  commissioners  appointed  by  Juarez  to  treat  with 
the  allies.  The  English  and  Spanish  commissioners  considered 
that  they  were  bound  to  meet  them  with  that  view;  and  as 
M.  de  Saligny  could  not  be  brought  to  consent,  they  withdrew 
their  troops,  and  left  the  French  to  conduct  the  affair  to  its  con- 
clusion after  their  own  fashion.  Their  first  proceedings  did  not 
redound  to  their  honour ;  for  their  general  Lorencey,  advancing  to 
attack  Puebla,  was  repulsed  by  the  Slexican  general  Zaragoza  with 
a  loss  of  nearly  500  men.  But  the  French  emperor  at  once  sent 
a  new  commander,  General  Forey,  with  some  fresh  troops,  which 
raised  his  whole  force  in  Mexico  to  30,000  men ;  and  to  such  an 
army  the  Mexican  government  could  offer  no  resistance.  Fores 
took  Puebla  and  Mexico ;  Juarez  retired  before  him  and  took 
refuge  in  Potosi ;  while  an  assembly  of  nobles  met  at  the  capital, 
who  adopted  Almonte's  views,  and  resolved  to  offer  the  crown  of 
Mexico  to  Maximilian.  After  some  preliminary  negotiations,  the 
archduke  accepted  the  throne,  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  arrived 
in  Mexico  and  assumed  the  government.  But  he  is  mainly  upheld 
on  his  throne  by  French  influence ;  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  make  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  add  Mexico  itself  to  the 
Mexican  provinces  which  they  have  already  appropriated. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  continent 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa  had  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  isthmus,  incited  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  new 
conquests.  Pizarro,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever 
visited  the  New  World,  having  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a 
small  armament,  landed  in  Peru  (a.d.  1631),  and,  though  at  fiwt 
disappointed  by  the  barren  appearance  of  the  coast^  he  found  so 
much  treasure  at  Ooague  as  to  convince  him  that  the  acooantB 
which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  oountary  were  not 
exaggerated.    When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  PerU|  the 
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nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  late 
Inca,  or  sovereign ;  Huascar,  the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his 
brother  Atahualpa  and  detamed  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans 
were  secretly  maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced 
into  the  country  with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator, 
but  with  the  perfidious  purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as  Cortez 
had  the  unfortunate  Montezuma.  He  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  scheme  with  the  same  delibejration,  and  with  as  little  com- 
punction, as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  honourable  trans- 
action. When  the  Spaniards  approached  the  capital,  the  Inca  was 
easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  an  interview ;  and  he  visited  the 
invaders  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  and  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
Spanish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain  to  the 
expedition,  in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  Inca  have  appeared 
an  incomprehensible,  discourse.  The  priest,  after  a  brief  notice 
of  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the 
grant  which  pope  Alexander  had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by 
virtue  of  it  called  upon  Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  Christianity 
and  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  Inca, 
completely  puzzled,  demanded  where  Valverde  had  learned  such 
wonderful  things.  '  In  this  book,'  replied  the  priest,  presenting 
the  monarch  with  his  Breviary.  The  Inca  took  the  book,  turned 
over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear.  *This  tells  me  nothing ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  flinging  the  Breviary  on  the  ground.  *  Blasphemy  I 
blasphemy ! '  exclaimed  Valverde  ;  *  to  arms,  to  arms,  my  Christian 
brethren  I  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word  by  the  polluted 
hands  of  infidels.' 

This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted ;  Valverde's 
words  were  the  signal  to  '  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.' 
Ere  he  had  concluded  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge ;  a  dreadful 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peru- 
Tians ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  and  consternation  they 
were  charged  by  the  cavalry,  whose  appearance,  to  men  who  had 
never  before  beheld  a  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Ata- 
hualpa was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp, 
while  the  invaders  satiated  themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
field.  The  unfortunate  Inca  attempted  to  procure  his  liberation 
by  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom,  but  Pizarro,  after  receiving 
the  gold,  resolved  to  deprive  the  credulous  monarch  of  life.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  imder  the  most  iniquitous  pretences,  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  alive ;  but  on  his  consenting  to  receive 
b^tism  firom  Valverde  his  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated  that  he 
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vTBa  first  strangled  at  the  stake.  The  Spaniards  quarrelled  among 
themselTes  about  the  diyision  of  the  spoils ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrections,  and 
the  new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  wsa 
gained.  Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by  Almagro,  the  eon  of 
one  of  his  old  companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  for  treason ; 
and  but  for  the  arrival  of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  as 
governor  from  Spain,  the  confusion  produced  by  this  crime  would 
probably  have  been  without  a  remedy.  De  Castro  conquered 
Almagro,  and  by  his  judicious  measures  restored  tranquillity  to 
the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturbances  were  excited  by  the 
ambition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest  that  the  royal  authorily 
was  firmly  established  in  Peru. 

The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was 
far  mere  iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because 
the  Peruvian  mines  were,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest, 
almost  the  only  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
and  the  provincial  governments.  A  horrible  system  of  conscrip- 
tion was  devised  for  working  these  mines :  all  the  Indians  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  in- 
dividuals on  each  list  being  obliged  to  work  for  six  months  in  the 
mines,  so  that  this  forced  labour  came  on  the  unfortunate  Indiana 
at  intervals  of  three  years  and  a  half  j  four  out  of  every  five  were 
supposed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly  labours,  and,  to  add 
to  the  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life,  except  from  privileged  dealers,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or  scruple.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  two  serious  insurrections  of  the  native 
Peruvians  filled  the  Spaniards  with  terror ;  they  were  not  sup- 
pressed imtil  the  rebellion  had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of 
the  provincial  government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinaxr 
massacres  of  ^1  who  were  suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  revolt 
left  the  country  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  exhaustLoo  from 
which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the  commencement  of  the  revoltt- 
tion. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the  rapacious  cupidity  of  all  the 
Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  Peniviaa 
mines,  it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  policy  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  by  sending  divisions  to  vTrest  new  tracts  of 
land  from  the  natives,  vdthout  organising  any  new  system  of  con- 
quest. It  was  thus  that  Chili  became  finally  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  dominions ;  but  the  efibrts  made  for  its  conquest  wwe 
desultory,  and  separated  by  long  intervals,  so  that  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  merely  noounaL 
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Tlie  colonists  and  natives,  however,  seem  never  to  have  -wished 
for  independence,  until  the  desire  of  nationality  was  pressed  upon 
them  hy  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  fact  their 
first  revolutionary  movements  were  made  in  the  name  of  loyalty 
and  obedience. 

When  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  by 
Napoleon,  all  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  resolved  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
European  Spaniards  were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  French 
emperor,  and  therefore  native  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the 
lights  of  Ferdinand.  In  September,  1810,  the  Chilians  formed  a 
junta  in  Santiago ;  the  Spanish  general  of  the  district  attempted 
to  disperse  this  body,  a  smart  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  Chilians, 
having  obtained  the  victory,  became  desirous  to  establish  a  per- 
petual system  of  self-government.  The  struggle  for  independence 
in  Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  in  its  general  out- 
lines :  at  first  the  patriots,  after  gaining  advantages  of  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  make  use,  were  reduced  to  temporary  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  Spanish  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  intolerable 
to  men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experience  of  freedom ;  new 
insurrections  were  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  superior  discipline 
which  had  previously  given  victory  to  the  royalists  was  acquired 
by  the  revolters,  several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish 
government  feebly  supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed 
tiiemselves  destitute  of  talent  either  as  generals  or  statesmen. 
The  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  was 
nearly  completed  in  the  year  1823,  but  the  last  Spanish  garrison 
was  not  surrendered  until  the  26th  of  February,  1826,  when  Rodil, 
the  only  royalist  leader  who  had  exhibited  courage,  fidelity,  and 
talent,  surrendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  to  the  patriots. 

Before  the  revolution  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  formed  part 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  as  the  manners,  habits, 
and  even  the  language  of  the  l?eruvians  differed  materially  from 
those  of  the  people  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  latter,  after  form- 
ing themselves  into  the  Argentine  republic,  left  their  neighbours 
free  to  pui-sue  any  course  they  pleased.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  proclaimed  that  Upper  Peru 
should  henceforth  form  an  independent  nation,  that  it  should  be 
named  Bolivia  in  honour  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in  its  libera- 
tion, and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the 
basis  of  its  republican  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted 
to  Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude,  but  that  chivalrous 
general  refused  to  receive  the  money,  and  requested  that  it  should 
be  expended  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  few  negroes  who 
«till  remamed  slaves  in  Bolivia. 
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In  Lower  Peru  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  far  fipom  l)eing  so 
popular  as  it  had  heen  in  the  upper  provinces.  It  was  indeed  at 
first  accepted  and  Bolivar  chosen  president,  but  wken  he  went  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  in  Columbia  advantage  was  taken  of  his 
absence  to  set  aside  the  system  he  had  established.  Since  that 
period  Columbia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  have  suffered  severely  from 
intestine  wars  and  civil  commotions,  which  have  greatly  deterio- 
rated the  vast  natural  resources  of  these  states.  Bolivia  has  indeed 
gained  tranquillity,  and  its  rulers  appear  desirous  to  extend  itg 
commerce  and  encourage  those  branches  of  industry  most  likely  to 
benefit  the  community.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  republics  in 
which  the  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  condition ;  its  revenues  are 
not  only  sufiUcient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  surplus,  which  is  wisely  expended  on  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  roads,  and  on  facilitatin^ip  the  means  of 
communication  internally  among  the  inhabitants  themselves  and 
externally  with  strangers. 

Previous  to  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Florida  had 
been  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant  forests  and 
magnificent  flowering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was 
formed  with  little  difficulty.  But  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  the 
most  warlike  of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  they  severely 
harassed  the  settlers.  Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  where  he  discovered  the  Missiasipii 
He  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  his  followers,  anxioua  to 
conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  sank  his  body  in  the  stream. 
A  plan  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Huguenots  for 
emigi'ating  to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party  was  sent  out,  but 
the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  roused  j  the  adventurers  were  dosely 
pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida  remained  sub- 
ject to  Spain  until  the  year  1818,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  inability 
to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  entered  the 
province  and  annexed  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish 
government  remonstrated,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress; and  it  finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.I).  1821). 

Fortttguese  Colonies  in  South  America, 

Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  adminl 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1601,  but  he  did  not  ascertaifl 
whether  it  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  a  subject  irfiid 
long  remained  a  matter  of  doubt.  No  effort  was  made  to  cdlooiM 
the  country  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  this  apparent  neglect  tro* 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  Portuguese  to  intezfere  with  the  pr»- 
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tensions  of  tlie  court  of  Spain,  for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-dis- 
covered countries  to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  held  by  the  court 
of  Madrid  to  include  the  whole  American  continent.  At  length  the 
king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  Spaniards, 
sent  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who  founded  St.  Salvador 
(a.d.  1549).  These  settlers  reported  that  the  native  Brazilians 
were  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  the  Mexicans  or 
Peruvians;  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  or 
Btates,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  invaders,  though 
few  in  number,  were  easily  able  to  subdue  the  Indian  tribes  in 
detail,  by  fomenting  their  animosities  and  cautiously  holding  the 
balance  between  their  contending  interests.  This  course  of  policy 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  native 
Brazilians;  though  ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  in 
masses,  they  displayed  great  individual  courage  in  battle;  they 
were  skilful  in  the  use  of  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields, 
and  frequently  were  victorious  in  petty  skirmishes.  But  they 
were  unable  to  resist  European  tactics  and  European  policy,  and 
hence  they  were  finally  reduced  under  the  yoke,  with  which  they 
soon  appeared  to  be  contented.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  this  rich  territory  excited 
the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and  they  were  successively  attacked 
hy  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.  The  latter  were 
the  most  dangerous  enemies;  they  had  just  effected  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  iron  despotism  of  Spain,  under  which  the  Portuguese 
themselves  groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party 
in  the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had 
they  not  alienated  their  supporters  by  attempting  to  establish 
odious  monopolies.  From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Portuguese  made  it  their  object  to  keep  everything  connected 
with  Brazil  a  profound  secret,  and  little  was  known  of  the  country 
imtil  it  asserted  its  independence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of  Portugal, 
restricted  from  all  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  the  residence  or  admission  of  foreigners 
was  equally  prohibited.  The  vessels  of  the  allies  of  the  mother- 
country  were  occasionally  permitted  to  anchor  in  its  ports,  but 
neither  passengers  nor  crew  were  allowed  to  land  excepting  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of  the  govern- 
ment, yet  this  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  but  littie 
political  power,  except  in  the  province  of  Rio,  where  alone  he  acted 
as  captain-general;  tiie  virtusd  administration  of  the  colony  being 
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intrusted  chiefly  to  similar  officers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to 
each  province.  They  were  nominated  for  three  years  only,  and 
received  their  instructions  from  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  which  they 
were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  They 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  vdthin  the  sphere  of  their 
jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  transaction  of  any  commercial 
pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emolument  in 
addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  the  government. 

During  the  year  1769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few 
influential  individuals  in  Villa  Rica,  not  so  much,  however,  with 
the  design  of  proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a 
desire  to  ascertain  what  co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet 
with,  in  case  that  step  should  subsequently  be  adopted.  From  a 
diminution  in  the  product  of  the  coal-mines  in  this  district, 
several  of  the  individuals  working  them  were  in  considerable 
arrear  for  taxes.  These  arrears  the  government  in  Lisbon  had 
ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  the  demand.  Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited, 
and  a  military  officer  of  the  name  of  Joaquim  Joz6  da  Silva 
Xavier,  commonly  termed  *  Tiradentes,'  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was 
sent  ofi*  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eio  Janeiro.  Here  the  imprudence  of  Tiradentes 
led  to  an  immediate  discovery  of  the  association,  the  members  of 
which  were  forthwith  arrested.  Altogether,  however,  their 
numbers  did  not  amomit  to  forty ;  yet,  though  little  could  be 
urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all  sentenced  to  death, 
banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  diflferent  degrees  of 
their  supposed  guilt. 

.These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favour  of  all, 
except  the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condemned  * 
to  be  hanged,  decapitated,  and  quartered ;  by  the  same  sentence  it 
was,  among  other  ignominious  provisions,  enacted  that  his  head 
should  be  exposed  in  the  public  square  in  Villa  Rica,  his  hoose 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  dedaied 
infamous.  A  conspiracy,  originating  exclusively  among  the  people 
of  colour,  was  also  organised  in  Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but 
like  the  former  it  was  discovered  before  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  conununication  between  the 
difierent  provinces  was  neither  sufficient  to  facilitate  a  general 
revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  population  disposed  to  it  Their 
condition,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  the  result  of  Europeaa 
civilisation,  was  wretched ;  yet  the  tyranny  exercised  over  tiem 
was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  noluKtr, 
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large  proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  there  was 
an  equality  throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevented 
their  being  sensible  of  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have 
been  exempted  from  all  extraneous  impulses,  ages  might  have 
rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  been  known  to  Europe  only  as  the 
colossal  yet  submissive  and  unaspiring  dependency  of  Portugal. 
But  events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to  extend  their 
influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  republic  of 
France  emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
crowned  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one 
mighty  coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt  their 
efforts  were  partially  successful,  yet  their  aggressive  policy  was, 
ere  long,  followed  up  by  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  counteraction. 
They  raised  up  a  spirit  which  they  afterwards  in  vain  attempted 
to  exorcise.  They  called  forth  a  conqueror  who  for  awhile 
scattered  all  their  armaments  before  him,  and  who  Burst  and 
riveted  at  will  the  manacles  of  many  nations.  The  results  of  his 
victories  were  not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  wherein  they  were 
achieved.  They  gave  birth  to  the  immediate  independence  of  all 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as 
it  were  a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  imder  the 
escort  of  a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1808.  As  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of 
trade,  and  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of 
every  nation  by  a  royal  decree.  As  the  dowager-queen  of 
Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  the  government  was 
administered  by  her  son,  Don  John,  with  the  title  of  regent ;  he 
introduced  several  great  improvements  into  the  government; 
Brazil  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  colony ;  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  nation,  and  the  progress  of  amelioration  in  its  finan- 
cial and  commercial  condition  was  unusually  i*apid. 

The  first  cause  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  court 
naturally  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth ;  and  this  jealousy 
was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  Europeans  treated 
every  one  of  Brazilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Portuguese  general  for- 
mally proposed  that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent 
to  hold  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  captidn,  and  though  no  such 
law  was  formally  enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  administration.  Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it 
was  deeply  felt  and  rapidly  extending,  when,  in  October,  1820, 
intelligence   arrived  of  the  revolt   in  Portugal  in  favour  of  & 
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constitutional  government.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1821,  the 
king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  to  promise  that  he  would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  projects 
for  securing  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  com- 
merce, and  to  render  its  provinces  once  more  colonies  dependent 
on  the  mother-country.  These  projects  were  eagerly  supported 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  who  trusted  to  revive  their  ancient 
ascendency  over  the  colonists  and  natives.  Violent  disputes,  fre- 
quently ending  in  bloodshed,  arose  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  on 
his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his  son,  Don  P^ro, 
at  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  government,  which  he  clearly  saw 
would  not  long  remain  dependent  on  PortugaL  The  cortes  of 
Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies  without 
consulting  their  inclinations ;  they  abolished  the  tribunals  which 
had  been  created  in  Kio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalling 
Don  Pedro  to  Europe.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazi- 
lians, and  after  some  delay  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring 
their  independence,  and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  Don  Pedro  as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  was 
dethroned,  and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son. 
Since  that  period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  any  of 
the  other  South  American  states,  and,  but  for  the  difficultiea 
which  arise  from  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  in  the  country, 
it  would  seem  to  have  every  fair  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in 
social  prosperity  and  political  importance. 

Paraguay  cannot  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  coloniea 
either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  hare 
claimed  it  as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European 
control  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  professed  a  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Their  success  in  making  converts 
was  greater  than  that  of  their  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe :  they  instructed  the  Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  m 
agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social  life ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were 
not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  their  countrynea 
had  derived  from  the  change,  and  they  came  voluntarily  to  seek 
instruction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became  complete 
masters  of  the  country;  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  dominioBi 
they  carefully  excluded  all  foreigners  from  Paraguay,  and  infused 
into  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  suspicious  jealousy,  or  nther 
hatred,  of  foreigners,  which  has  never  since  been  eradicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  Paraguay  wasiU 
but  left  to  itself,  and  ita  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Euiofe^ 
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until  it  took  a  share  in  the  reyolutionary  movement  which  estab- 
lished so  many  new  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia 
headed  the  revolution  of  Paraguay,  and  obtained  absolute  power 
for  himself,  with  the  title  of  Dictator.  He  established  as  rigid  a 
system  for  excluding  foreigners  as  the  Jesuits  thenlselves,  and  his 
successors  appear  to  continue  the  same  course  of  policy. 


The  English  in  America, 

Englaitd  had  shared  in  the  ardour  for  discovery  which  the 
successful  enterprise  of  Columbus  difiused  throughout  Europe. 
Newfoundland  was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VU. ;  and  two  tmsuccessful  voyages  were  made  to  the 
Southern  Seas,  by  the  same  navigator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 
But  the  object  which  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  one  of 
the  English  adventurers,  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  through 
the  Northern  Seas  to  India  and  China.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  Eichard  Chancellor  hoped  that  this  might  be  attained  by 
sailing  to  the  north-east;  the  latter  reached  Archangel,  a  port 
then  unknown  in  Western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
principal  object,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia.  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  open  new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime 
and  inland  discovery ;  while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  river  Oby,  several  of  their  factors  accompanied 
some  Eussian  caravans  into  Persia,  by  the  route  of  Astrachan 
and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  accounts  which  they  published  on 
their  return,  £rst  gave  British  merchants  accurate  intelligence 
concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the  East.  These 
enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  a  com- 
Inercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
information  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the 
national  ardour  for  opening  a  communication  with  that  country 
by  sea.  But  every  effort  to  discover  a  North-west  or  North-east 
passage  failed;  Martin  Frobisher,  like  every  navigator  from  his 
days  to  those  of  Sir  John  Eoss,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with 
fields  of  ice,  through  which  no  opening  could  be  made.  This 
disappointment  might  have  damped  the  spirit  of  the  English,  but 
jfor  the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  circum- 
navigated the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and  returned  home 
with  an  account  of  many  important  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiarly 
important  ^  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  their  enemies 
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througli  their  colonie8,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  wealth 
which  rendered  Philip  11.  formidahle  to  Europe. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilhert,  of  Compton,  in  Devonshire,  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  found  an  English  colony  in  America;  he 
obtained  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  (June  11, 1678).  The 
first  ofibrts  of  the  adventurers  were  baffled  by  a  series  of  unfo^ 
tunate  accidents ;  the  settlers  in  Virginia,  as  the  colony  was  called, 
in  honour  of  the  maiden  queen,  were  either  forced  to  return,  or 
perished  by  famine ;  and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there 
was  not  a  single  Englishman  resident  in  America.  Two  companies 
were  incorporated  by  James  I.  for  colonising  Northern  America; 
Newport,  w^ho  led  the  settlers  to  Virginia,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  Powhatan,  or  James' 
Eiver,  and  in  this  favourable  position  he  founded  James'  Town, 
which  soon  became  a  thriving  settlement.  Its  rising  prosperity 
was  checked  by  disputes  between  the  ruling  powers,  and  by  the 
unfortunate  captivity  of  Governor  Smith,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians.  These  barbarians  were  about  to  put  their  captive 
to  death  by  torture,  when  his  life  was  saved  by  the  interference  of 
Pocahuutas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  Smith  was 
restored  to  the  colony,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Pocahuntas  subsequently  became  a  Christian, 
and  married  an  Englishman,  named  Kolfe;  and  most  of  the 
respectable  families  in  Virginia  claim  to  be  descended  more  or  leas 
directly  from  the  Indian  heroine. 

But  fresh  calamities  awaited  the  colony ;  the  settlers  abandoned 
agricultural  pursuits  to  search  for  gold-mines,  and  this  folly  pro- 
duced a  famine  which  threatened  utter  ruin.  The  settlement  was 
on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived 
from  England  with  provisions  and  reinforcements.  Thenceforward 
its  improvement  was  progressive,  and  the  cultivatipn  of  tobacco 
become  more  profitable  to  the  Virginians  than  the  minea  of  Peru 
to  the  Spanish  Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch 
vessel  laden  with  negroes,  in  James'  River,  introduced  the  slave- 
trade  into  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  still  coior 
tinues  to  be  performed  by  seiTile  hands. 

The  Virginians  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  with  desperate  fidelity 
in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  for  which  they 
were  severely  punished  by  Cromwell.  Charles  U.,  so  far  ficon 
rewarding  their  loyalty,  not  only  continued,  but  increased  the 
restrictions  which  the  Protector  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  thus 
provoked  a  formidable  insurrection,  which  was  not  suppressed 
without  great  difficulty.  From  that  period  to  the  rervolutiooaiy 
war  in  1776,  Virginia  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillily;  and  w 
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most  of  the  settlers  were  descended  from  cavaliers,  the  colony  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  loyal  subject  to  the  British  crown. 

The  first  attempts  to  settle  a  colony  in  a  more  northern  part  of 
America,  subsequently  called  New  England,  were  very  unfortunate. 
At  length  some  Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  form  of 
Church  government,  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and  landed  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  (September  6, 1620).  They  were  soon  joined 
by  fresh  bands  of  their  brethren  from  the  parent  country,  who 
sought  in  the  wilds  for  a  freedom  of  worship  which  was  denied 
them  at  home.  Fortimately  for  them  the  Indians  surrounding 
their  frontiers  were  swept  away  by  the  small-pox,  and  thus  the 
colonists  were  enabled  to  extend  their  frontiers  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  horrors  of  war.  Though  the  Puritans  had  emigrated, 
as  they  asserted,  because  they  felt  their  consciences  restricted  in 
England,  they  were  far  from  permitting  freedom  of  opinion  in 
their  new  settlements.  Disputed  points  of  doctrine  gave  rise  to 
fierce  dissensions,  and  the  minority  was  driven  into  the  wilderness. 
The  expelled  sectarians  founded  the  colonies  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  to  which  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
were  subsequently  added,  but  rather  through  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
than  religious  discord. 

The  extension  of  their  settlements  exposed  the  English  to  new- 
dangers.  Though  the  Indian  tribes  round  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
feeble  and  unwarlike,  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut 
were  encircled  by  powerful  and  martial  nations,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  were  the  Naragansets  and  the  Pequods.  Fortunately, 
however,  these  nations  were  divided  by  ancient  animosities ;  the 
Pequods,  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  were  defeated ; 
but  the  conquerors  sullied  their  victory  by  mercilessly  exter- 
minating the  whole  tribe.  Warned  by  this  example,  the  Nara- 
gansets entered  into  amicable  relations  with  the  English,  which 
were  indeed  frequently  interrupted  by  mutual  jealousies,  but  were 
maintained  notwithstanding,  until  the  indignities  offered  to  King 
Philip,  the  head  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe,  drove  that  powerful 
chieftain  into  open  war  (a.d.  1675).  Philip  successfully  inspired 
all  the  Indian  tribes  with  a  passion  for  independence,  and  dis« 
played  considerable  abilities  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman. 
He  defeated  several  parties  of  the  English ;  and  though  frequently 
routed  in  his  turn,  he  easily  repaired  his  losses  by  inviting  volun-  ' 
teers  from  distant  tribes.  But  his  followers  were  not  all  animated 
by  the  same  spirit ;  his  place  of  refuge  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  favourites  to  an  English  party ;  he  was  surprised  and  slain. 
The  war  liiigered  for  some  months  after  his  death,  but  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  was  firmly  established ;  and  though  the 
Indians  were  at  many  subsequent  periods  induced  to  take  u^  Qxm& 
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by  the  Frencli,  they  were  never  able  to  ^ve  any  important  check 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  English  colonies. 

The  country  which  constitutes  the  state  of  New  York  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  an  Englishman^  Captain  Hudson,  who 
sold  his  right  to  the  Dutch.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  court  of  England,  the  Dutch  settled  themselyes  in  the 
country,  and  founded  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  colony 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  first  Dutch  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English,  who  changed 
the  name  of  the  capital  to  New  York  which  it  still  retains.  New 
Jersey  was  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  English  colonies ;  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  either^  previous  to 
the  war  of  independence  (a.d.  1776). 

Canada  was  the  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  the  early  settlers  suffered  so  many  misfortunes,  that  the 
country  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned.  It 
began,  however,  to  prosper  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by 
Champlain  (a..d.  1608),  and  the  formation  of  a  new  colony  at 
Montreal.  The  contests  of  the  French  with  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Hurons  were  less  perilous  than  those  of  the  New  Englanders  "with 
the  Pequods  and  Naragansets,  but  they  were  less  ably  conducted, 
and  more  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonised  Louisiana  (a.!)- 
1686),  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  coimtries  watered  by 
the  Mississippi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  govern- 
ment than  Canada,  because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  mines  of 
gold,  and  for  the  same  reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  coveted 
by  the  English  and  the  Spaniards.  Having  two  colonies^  one  at 
the  northern  and  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
British  settlements,  the  French  government  prepared  to  connect 
them  by  a  chain  of  forts,  which  would  have  completely  hemmed 
in  the  English.  A  furious  war  ensued  between  the  two  nations 
in  the  backwoods,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
French.  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  1763  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  former  still  continues  under  British  government.  In  the 
history  of  the  other  British  American  colonies  there  is  nothing  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  summary.  The 
most  important  of  them  now  form  a  great  republic,  which  most 
for  the  future  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  Modem  EGstoiy; 
and  among  the  best  guides  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  fiitiue 
career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending  their  foun- 
dation. 
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Colonisation  of  the  West  Indies, 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Hispaniola,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  shall  now  briefly  give  a 
sketch  of  the  colonisation  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Barbadoes, 
one  of  the  earliest  English  settlements,  was  totally  uninhabited 
when  the  English  took  possession  of  it  (a.d.  1623).  Its  prosperity 
first  began  to  attract  notice  when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
expelled  from  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  from  which  that 
useful  article  is  extracted.  Negroes  were  not  imported  as  slaves 
until  about  the  year  1630 ;  previous  to  which  time  the  planters 
are  said  to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping  the  Caribs. 
The  negroes  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  conspired  to 
massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
island,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and  punished  with  remorse- 
less-severity. 

St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.d.  1637),  but  the 
colonists  were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  after  which  it  was 
seized  by  the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt 
of  the  native  tribes.  The  island  frequently  changed  masters  in  the 
wars  between  France  and  England,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter 
power.  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadine  islands  were  similarly  con- 
tested, and  now  belong  to  England. 

Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  colonised  by  the  French,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  prosperity  received 
very  severe  checks  in  the  frequent  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. At  the  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France, 
The  other  Caribbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  English,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the 
English.  Aiitigua  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands, 
Imt  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  colonised  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the  Cour- 
landers  (a.d.  1632).  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  French, 
who  subsequently  ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.d.  1737). 

Trinidad  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  remarkable  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch. 
It  was  early  colonised  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1797,  and  is  still  retained  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
of  these  islands  which  contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  popula- 
tion. 

The  Bahama  Islands,  though  discovered  by  Columbus,  were 
completely  neglected  imtil  they  were  accidentally  visited  by  an 
Englishman  named  Sayle  (a.d.  1667)j  who  was  driven  to  seek 
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shelter  among  them  hy  stress  of  weather.  The  account  which  he 
gave  of  their  climate  and  productions,  on  his  return  home,  induced 
some  spirited  adventurers  to  comhine  for  their  colonisation.  The 
early  settlers  suffered  very  severely  from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  they  surmounted  these  difficulties,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  communities  which  are  now  flourishing  and 
prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Islands,  were  discovered  but  never 
colonised  by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  was 
shipwrecked  on  one  of  them;  he  and  his  compaiiions  bmlt  a 
vessel  of  the  native  cedar,  and  returned  to  Europe,  where  they 
published  a  very  exaggerated  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  these  beautiful  islands,  which  gave  rise  to  many  poetic  fictions. 
A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  George^s  Island,  by  the  Virginia 
Company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infancy,  from 
a  very  singular  visitation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  European 
vessels,  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that  they  covered  the  ground, 
and  built  nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  con- 
tinued during  five  years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but 
from  what  cause  is  uncertain.  Since  that  period,  the  prosperity 
of  these  islands  has  been  uninterrupted;  and  of  late  years  vast 
works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  here  a  naval  arsenal  have 
been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  completion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  soon  after  colonised 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  in- 
habitants. As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island,  it  was  neglected 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  easily  wrested  from  them  by  a  British 
armament,  under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell.  The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  many 
facilities  for  attacking  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, the  great  rendezvous  of  the  formidable  combinations  of  pirates 
called  the  Buccaneers.  This  confraternity  was  composed  of  ad- 
venturers from  various  nations,  and  the  Spanish  ships  and  colonies 
were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.  They  were  not,  however,  very 
scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any  richly-laden  veasd 
belonged:  and,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  their  crimes,  they 
generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  most  noted 
leader ;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  several  other  rich  towns  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  having  by  his  continued  suc- 
cesses gained  the  command  of  a  large  force,  appears  to  have 
meditated  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Sub- 
sequently, he  abandoned  his  piracies,  submitted  to  the  Englidi 
government,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  buc- 
caneers, being  no  longer  protected  'in  Jamaica,  removed  to  tk« 
Frmch  settleuieixt  in  Hispaniola,  and  long  continued  to  be  tbe 
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terror  of  the  American  seas.  Jamaica  has  often  been  harassed 
by  negro  insurrections,  but  since  the  mountains  have  been  opened 
by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter,  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Guiana,  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
English.  The  land  is  exuberantly  fertile,  but  the  climate  un- 
healthy. Formerly  the  Dutch  settlements  were  the  most  con- 
siderable, but  the  chief  of  them  were  captured  in  1797  by  the 
English,  and  are  now  in  their  possession.  This  is  the  only  portion 
which  bears  any  appearance  of  regular  colonisation,  the  other 
tracts  being  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used  by  the 
European  rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an 
independent  negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of 
Hayti. 

The  Portuguese  in  India. 

The  colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus ;  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
those  in  the  opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent 
on  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
Vasco  de  Gama.  The  first  enterprises  of,  the  Portuguese,  when  a 
way  was  opened  for  them  to  Hindustan,  were  limited  to  securing 
their  commerce ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albu- 
querque, they  procured  a  grant  of  ground  from  one  of  the  native 
sovereigns,  and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The  Mohammedans, 
who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of  India,  formed 
a  league  to  expel  the  intruders,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  Venetians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices  and  other  goods  from 
the  Arabs,  with  which  they  supplied  the  principal  markets  of 
Europe.  This  enterprise  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  Don  Al- 
phonzo  Albuquerque  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  supremacy 
of  the  Portuguese  by  reducing  Goa,  which  afterwards  became  the 
86at  of  the  government,  and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop^s 
see  by  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial 
acquisition  by  European  powers  in  India,  a  system  strongly  de- 
precated by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
on  any  principles  of  national  justice.  Albuquerque  defended  him- 
self by  declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Portugal  to  com- 
mand the  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of  India,  a  pretext 
whose  obvious  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose.  Albu- 
querque also   subdued  the  city  of  Malacca^  and  the  island  of 
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Ormuz,  in  tlie  Persian  Gulf.  The  efforts  of  his  succjessors  were 
principally  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  Albuquerque's  acqui- 
sitions, and  to  checking  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Christians  would  never  have  occupied  India,  for  the  Mussul- 
mans spread  over  the  Peninsula  would  have  united  to  support  a 
power  equally  favourable  to  their  religious  prejudices  and  their 
temporal  interests.  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
established  an  empire  in  the  East,  whose  extent  and  power  were 
truly  wonderful.  On  one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their 
tributaries,  others  their  allies,  and  through  the  whole  Arabian 
peninsula  none  dared  to  confess  themselves  their  enemies.  In  the 
Ked  Sea  they  were  the  only  power  that  commanded  respect,  and 
they  had  considerable  influence  over  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  rulers  of  Eastern  Africa.  They  possessed  the  whole  coast  of 
Malabar,  from  Cape  Ramoz  to  Cape  Oomorin ;  they  were  masters 
also  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  city,  for- 
tress, and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  and  Java  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas ;  and 
they  had  obtained  a  settlement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  tree  trade 
with  the  islands  of  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portugal 
with  Spain  (a.d.  1580).  Immediately  after  that  event  Philip  H 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  lisbon, 
and  thus  compelled  them  to  seek  for  the  spices  and  wares  of  India 
in  other  quarters.  The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  hardy 
and  necessitous,  and  had  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose; 
the  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  in  their  counsels, 
depraved  in  their  manners,  and  detested  by  their  subjects  and 
neighbours.  The  Dutch  first  established  themselves  in  some 
distant  islands,  from  whence,  being  joined  by  new  settlers  from 
home,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  pardy  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they  fin^y  supplanted 
them  everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  fv  lees 
time  than  they  had  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  the 
island  of  Ormuz ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rod 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  lain^  which 
rarely  falls,  is  collected  in  natural  or  artificial  cavities ;  but  its 
commodious  situation  rendered  it  the  most  flourishing  commerdsl 
mart  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Its  roadstead  was  frequented  by  ship- 
ping  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the  coasts  of  AMca,  E^^ 
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and  Arabia,  while  it  possessed  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of  Persia.  The  wealth, 
the  splendour,  and  the  concourse  of  traders  at  Ormuz,  during  its 
flourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  example  of  the 
almost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce ;  in  the  trading  seasons, 
which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  and  from  the  end  of  August 
to  the  beginning  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled 
activity  of  traffic  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which 
seemed  to  realise  the  extravagances  of  fiction.    The  salt  dust  of 
the  streets  was  concealed  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich 
carpets;  canvass  awnings  were  extended  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next 
the  street  were  opened  like  shops,  adorned  with  Indian  cabinets 
and  piles  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with  odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and 
shrubs,  set  in  gilded  vases,  elegantly  adorned  with  figures.  Camels 
laden  with  water-skins  stood  at  the  comer  of  every  street,  while 
the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and  the 
choicest  delicacies  of  Asia,  were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion. 
The  Portuguese,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the   most  powerful    of   the    Persian 
monarchs,  and  quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  they  were  be- 
ginning to  obtain  consideration  in  the  East.    A  league  was  formed 
between  Shah  Abbas  and  the  English ;  their  imited  forces  assailed 
Ormuz  (a.d.  1622),  it  was  taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  value 
of  its  plunder  was  estimated  at  two  millions.    Thenceforward  the 
trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined ;  its  merchants  transfeiTed  their 
capital  and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the  very  materials  of  its 
splendid  edifices  were  taken  away  by  the  Dutch  ships  as  ballast, 
and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  barren  and 
desolate  rock.     Scarce  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left  to  vindi- 
cate the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
flourishing  capital  of   extensive  commerce,    and    the    principal 
magazine  of  the  East. 


The  Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies, 

Wb  have  before  stated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  this  project  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards,  even  after  a 
new  world  had  been  opened  to  their  ambition.  After  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  round  the  extremity  of  South  America,  by  Magellan, 
they  prepared  to  occupy  some  of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  papal  division  of  newly-discovered  countries  between  them 
and  the  Portuguese.  But  when  Portugal  was  united  to  Spain, 
imder  Philip  11.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
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in  a  yaluable  cluster  of  these  islands^  which  he  called  tlie 
Philippines,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  Manilla  was 
speedily  built  and  fortified ;  scarcely  were  its  defences  complete, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  instigated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  some  remote  period  masters 
of  the  country.  With  some  difficulty  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed ;  but  more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared ;  the  Dutch 
occupied  the  most  valuable  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanish 
court  seriously  contemplated  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  But  though  these  settlements  have  been  &equentlj 
attacked  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  they  have  been  preserved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almost  the  only  renmant  of 
the  extensive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  by  that  monarchy. 

TJie  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  that 
drove  the  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  IL 
prevented  the  insurgents  from  ever  seeking  an  accommodatioiL 
But  the  same  sanguinary  and  short-sighted  policy  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  prosperity  of  Holland,  and  enabled  the  Dutch 
to  attain,   in  a'  very  short  period,  an  unrivalled  ascendency  in 
commerce.    To    check  the    growing  spirit  of  freedom    in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  dis- 
couraged every  effort  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus  drove  its 
merchants  to  increase  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Amster- 
dam.   Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,   Philip's  ministeis 
laid  the  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  and 
thus   compelled    the   Dutch,   whose  subsistence    almost  wholly 
depended  on  the  carrying  trade,  to  seek  out  means  for  the  direct 
importation  of  Indian  commodities.     It  was  still  hoped  that  a 
north-east  passage  to  the  Indian  seas  might  be  discovered,  and 
three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out  on  this  hopeless  inquiry. 
In  the  mean  time,   Cornelius  Houtman,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  information 
from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam  he 
induced  some  of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for 
sending  him  out  with  an  expedition ;  and  a  fleet,  well  pzovidedf 
sailed  jfrom  the  Texel  (a.d.  1505).    The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to 
defeat  the  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but,  being  soon 
convinced  of  their  inferiority  at  sea  to  the  hardy  republicans,  they 
sent  emissaries  to  the  principal  East-ern  sovereigns  describing  the 
new  adventurers  as  pirates.     But  the  Dutch  admiral^  Heemskiriiy 
having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese  vessel,  on  her  way  to  ybao, 
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rpated  his  prisoners  with  so  much  generosity,  that  letters  of 
hanks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  principal  Spanish  authorities 
a  the  East;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every  port  at  which  he 
Duched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  calumnies  which  had 
•een  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incorporated 
a  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade :  and  the  rest  of  the 
ubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading 
Tith  Asia,  either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn. 
liey  first  occupied  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  from  which 
hey  were  driven  by  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses. 
Ore  long,  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies,  excited 
ly  mutual  jealousy,  began  to  assail  each  otlier's  possessions. 
?he  island  of  Java  was  the  chief  object  of  their  mutual  ambition ; 
fter  a  long  struggle  the  Dutch  prevailed,  and  immediately  secured 
heir  acquisition  by  building  the  city  of  Batavia.  Soon  afterwards, 
11  the  English  merchants  resident  at  Amboyna  were  massacred, 
nd  by  this  act  of  treachery  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  securing,  for  a 
ong"  time,  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They  also  wrested 
he  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  till  very 
ately  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
f  Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
aland  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portu- 
;uese,  but  reduced  the  native  princes  under  their  dominion,  and 
hus  gained  the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade.  They  long  kept 
lossession  of  this  valuable  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  English, 
inder  whose  power  it  still  continues. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  baffled  all  the 
fTorts  of  the  Dutch  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Chinese  empire ;  but 
hey  succeeded  in  establishing  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the 
dand  of  Formosa,  which  opened  to  them  a  lucrative  traffic  with 
he  Indo-Chinese  nations.  But  soon  after  the  conquest  of  China 
y  the  Mantchew  Tartars  the  Formosans,  joined  by  a  large  army 
x>]n  China,  besieged  the  Dutch  settlement  and  compelled  the 
arrison  to  surrender.  Since  that  period,  Formosa  has  been 
nnexed  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  is  no  longer  visited  by 
Inropeans. 

The  Dutch  adopted  a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  the 
•paniards  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
iiin  of  the  empire  they  had  acquired.  Their  harsh  conduct  to  the 
atives  produced  frequent  civil  wars  or  insurrections,  which  greatly 
weakened  their  settlements.  In  Java  especially  their  dominion 
rss  maintained  only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure }  and,  as  other  European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain 
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a  share  in  the  spice  trade  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  found 
the  profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly  diminishing.  During  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies  were  occupied 
by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were  restored  at  the  general 
peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of  greatest  importance, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  j  but  Holland 
wa.s  again  put  into  possession  of  the  island  of  Java  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Japan. 


The  Danes  in  the  JSast  Indies. 

An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening  a  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  (a.d.  1612),  in  consequence  of  the  riches 
which  so  lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought 
into  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  out 
to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  per- 
mission to  establish  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar.  Many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  East 
India  Company,  but  none  more  than  the  pertinacious  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  not  attain  to  any  remark- 
able eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce  they  were  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  they  have 
succeeded  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  religion  through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south  of  India. 


T?ie  English  and  French  in  India, 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,*  that  the  Portuguese  were  the 
first  European  nation  to  found  a  commercial  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  India.  But  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  English  followed  their  example,  as  did  also  the  French  soon 
afterwards ;  and  each  established  an  East  India  Company  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  The  British  company  received  from  Charles  IL 
additional  authority  to  make  peace  and  war  with  all  powers  in  the 
East  which  did  not  profess  Christianity:  and  the  French  govemoM^ 
though  they  had  no  such  express  right  granted  to  them,  did  not 
scruple  to  act  as  if  the  right  to  make  war  was  implied  in  their 
commission. 

The  first  factories  of  the  British  merchants  were  erected  at 
Surat  and  at  Bantam;  but  Surat  was  harassed  bj  the  Portuguese 
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at  Gk)a:    and  the  Dutch,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  abeady 
obtained  a  footing  in  Java,  overpowered  the  establishment  at 
Bantam :  so  that  after  a  few  years  of  constant  warfare,  the  settlers 
abandoned  both  and  transferred  their  warehouses  to  Madras,  which 
they  built  and  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;    and  when 
Charles  II.  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  he  made  them  a 
further  grant  of  Bombay,  which  formed  a  part  of  his  Queen's 
dowry.     The  trade  being  soon  found  lucrative  beyond  example, 
grew  rapidly.    Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  company  added 
establishments  on  the  Ganges,  and,  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  great  Aurungzebe,  constructed  a  citadel  which  they  called 
Fort  William,  under  the  protection  of  which  they  founded  Calcutta ; 
and  instituted  that  division  of  their  territories  which  subsists  to 
this  day;   erecting  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  into  separate 
presidencies,  each  having  its  affairs  administered  by  a  president 
and   council,  and  keeping  in  fort  a  small  military  force,  partly 
of  European  and  partly  of  native  troops,  for  its  protection.    The 
French  company,  which  had  hitherto  shown  but  little  activity, 
being  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  our  increasing  prosperity,  began 
about  the  same  time  to  bestir  themselves  more  vigorously  in  the 
same  quarters;    purchasing  Pondicherry,  near  Madras,  obtaining 
leave  to  found  a  settlement  called  Chandemagore,  a  little  above 
Calcutta,  on  the  same  river  Ganges.     They  also  colonised  the 
fertile  island  of  Bourbon,  between  the  Cape  and  India:    and 
obtained  from  the  Dutch  the  Mauritius,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Isle  of  France;  and  for  many  years  they  enjoyed  a 
trade,  which,  though  less  thriving  than  our  own,  was  a  source  of 
considerable  riches  to  the  mother  country,  as  long  as  their  gover- 
nors confined  themselves  to  commercial  transactions.    But  towards 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  two  men  of  great  talents  and 
ambition,  Dupleix  and  Labourdonnais,  obtained  the  governments 
of  Pondicherry  and  the  two  islands,   and  formed  the  plan  of 
monopolising  the  whole  commerce  of  India  by  expelling  us.     La- 
bourdonnais fitted  out  a  fieet  to  attack  Madras,  and  forced  it  to 
sturender;  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748:  while  Dupleix  took  Arcot  from  our  ally  the  nizam  of 
the  Deccan.      Their  success  proved  the  eventuid  ruin  of  their 
countrymen  in  India.    The  two  governors  quarrelled:    Labour- 
donnais returned  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon:  and  Dupleix  endeavoured 
to   prosecute  the  advantages  which  he  had  already  gained  by 
besieging    Trinchinopoly,  where  the  Nizam  had    taken   refuge. 
The  danger  of  a  prince  whose  alliance  was  so  important  to  us 
brought  into  notice  the  genius  of  Robert  Clive,  a  young  officer 
who  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a  writer,  but  had  exchanged  th&t 
employment  for  the  military  profession.     He  suggested  to  the 
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governor  that  the  most  eflfectual  way  of  relieving  Trinchinopoly 
would  be  to  surprise  Arcot,  and  being  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  executed  it  with  complete  success.  Arcot  had  100,000 
inhabitants;  with  500  men  he  attacked  and  took  it,  and  when 
the  prince,  whom  the  French  had  invested  with  the  nizam's 
authority,  sent  10,000  men  to  retake  it,  he  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  kept  possession  of  the  place.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Madras.  And  when  a  few  years  afterwards  Surajah 
Doulah,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  took  Calcutta,  and  threw  the 
chief  part  of  the  British  inhabitants  into  a  dimgeon  called  the 
Black  Hole,  where  most  of  them  perished  miserably,  he  crossed 
over  to  Bengal  to  avenge  their  fate,  recovered  Calcutta,  stormed 
Hooghly,  and  on  the  21st  June,  1757,  with  3,000  men,  gave 
Surajah*s  army  of  50,000  a  decisive  defeat  at  Plassy,  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Moorshedabad ;  which  for  ever  established  the  British 
supremacy  in  India.  He  was  made  governor  of  Bengal:  an 
appointment  which  included  a  certain  degree  of  superiority  over 
the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  for  many  years  ruled 
the  country  with  admirable  wisdom  and  energy,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman,  gradually  extending  the  territories  of  the  company 
so  as  almost  to  connect  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras  by 
inducing  or  compelling  the  different  native  princes  to  cede  the 
sovereignty  of  their  territories  to  the  company,  on  condition  of 
being  secured  a  revenue  as  large  as,  or  in  some  instances  larger 
than  that  which  they  themselves  had  ever  derived  from  them. 
A  new  French  governor,  of  Irish  extraction,  Lally  Tollendal, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
Camatic.  Clive  sent  General  Eyre  Coote  against  him,  who  defeated 
him  at  Wandewash,  and  took  Pondicheny :  and  Lally,  retuming 
to  France,  was  put  to  death  for  his  want  of  suc^ss.  Clive  himself 
was  treated  ^dth  almost  equal  injustice.  After  a  year  or  two  he 
returned  to  England,  but  as,  the  moment  that  he  quitted  the 
country,  affairs  fell  into  disorder,  he  was  entreated  to  resume  his 
post  with  more  extended  authority  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed; 
and  he  did  not  finally  return  to  England  till  he  had  re-estab- 
lished order  in  every  part  of  our  Indian  dominions.  But  he 
had  not  done  so  without  offending  many  whose  unlawful  rapacity 
he  had  checked  or  punished :  and  a  party  in  parliatnent  made  an 
attack  upon  his  conduct,  to  which  the  existing  prime  mioister 
Lord  North  in  some  degree  yielded :  appointing  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct.  Clive  deeply  felt  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  insult.  He  had  at  all  times  been  subject  to  fits  of 
constitutional  melancholy,  and  his  depression  of  spirits  being 
renewed  by  the  mortifications  to  which  he  was  subjected^  in  1774 
lie  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
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In  India,  however,  he  had  been  succeeded  by  a  governor  of 
talents  and  resolution  akin  to  his  own.  He  had  early  discovered  the 
great  talents  of  a  yoimg  man  in  one  of  the  Company's  offices,  named 
Warren  Hastings,  and  had  appointed  him  the  British  resident  at 
Moorshedabad :  Hastings  gradually  rose  from  one  step  to  another, 
till  he  became  governor  of  Bengal ;  and  when  in  1773  the  whole 
system  of  government  was  remodelled,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
North  governor-general  of  India.  He  followed  Olive's  system 
with  equal  genius  and  equal  success.  Though  no  soldier  he 
triumphed  in  one  great  war.  Even  during  Olive's  lifetime  Hyder 
Ali  had  raised  himself  from  being  a  mere  chief  of  freebooters  to 
be  sovereign  of  Mysore,  and  having  from  the  first  formed  the  design 
of  driving  the  English  from  India,  he  in  1780  overran  the  Madras 
presidency,  defeated  one  British  army,  and  cooped  up  another 
within  the  city.  Hastings  at  once  sent  General  Ooote  to  assume  the 
chief  command,  who,  at  Porto  Novo  and  PoUilore,  gave  Hyder  two 
defeats  which  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Hastings'  adminis- 
tration, which  lasted  fourteen  years,  placed  our  Indian  empire  in 
every  quarter  on  a  secure  footing.  Yet  he  was  treated  worse  even 
than  OHve.  Some  of  his  actions  had  unquestionably  been  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical,  and  a  party  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  led  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  impeached 
him  befoie  the  peers.  He  was  acquitted  of  every  charge  brought 
against  him,  and  posterity  has  since  done  him  the  justice  of 
recognising  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  colonial  rulers  ever  sent 
out  by  any  nation. 

At  the  same  time  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government 
of  India,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Oontrol,  according  to  a 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.d.  1784).  The  principal  object  of 
the  new  measure  was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility 
of  the  Oompany's  servants  to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to 
remedy  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  patronage  by  the  Oourt  of 
Directors.  This  measure,  though  not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be,  produced  very  beneficial  efiects,  and  introduced  a 
system  of  subordination,  in  which  the  presidencies  had  long  been 
deficient. 

Lord  Oomwallis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general  under  the 
new  system;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  in  the  administration,  and  though  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded. 
He  soon  began  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  who  had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to 
the  English.  Tippoo's  intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
French  government,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons.  The  French 
had  been  the  first  to  try  the  plan  of  acquiring  territorial  pos8easl<«3& 
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by  interference  in  native  wars,  often  excited  by  tbemselves ;  and 
they  had  been  completely  defeated,  while  the  English  had  as 
completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure,  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  injury  which  the  British  power  had  received  from  the 
loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  belief  that  our  em- 
pire in  the  East  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the  West, 
were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  court 
of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  dubs  of 
Paris.  The  danger  which  Lord  Comwallis  anticipated  seemed 
more  formidable  to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
led  to  a  serious  dispute  between  the  ministry  and  the  Company. 
The  minister,  through  the  Board  of  Control,  insisted  on  sending 
regular  British  troops  to  India,  and  compelling  the  Company  to 
pay  for  their  support.  This  was  regarded  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  an  indirect  effort  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  grasp  the  patron- 
age of  the  Indian  army,  and  was,  of  course,  strenuously  resisted. 
Mr.  Pitt  settled  the  matter  by  forcing  through  parliament,  with  all 
the  influence  at  his  command,  an  act  of  explanation ;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from  many  who 
were  generally  his  staunchest  supporters.  The  war  with  'Kppoo, 
which  rendered  the  English  authority  supreme  from  the  riyer 
Krishna  to  Cape  Comorin,  soon  followed.  Lord  ComwaJliB,  hay- 
ing brought  it  to  a  prosperous  termination,  returned  home,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  administration,  the  organisation 
of  the  internal  government  of  India  was  considerably  improved; 
but  its  most  remarkable  events  were  the  interference  of  the  English, 
as  arbitrators,  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oude ; 
and  the  commencement  of  discontents,  almost  amounting  to  muti- 
nies, among  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  their  field  allowances  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  latter  subject  soon  became  one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and 
even  danger ;  but  the  calamities  which  it  threatened  were  for- 
tunately averted  by  judicious  measures  of  conciliation. 

Lord  Momington,  afterwards  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  next 
appointed  governor-general.  His  firat  efforts  were  directed  to 
lessen  the  growing  infiuence  of  the  French  in  Hindustan ;  finding 
Tippoo  indisposed  to  form  new  engagements  with  the  British 
government,  war  was  declared  against  him,  which,  as  we  hate 
already  stated,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  tiiat  turbulent 
monarch.  A  subsequent  war  with  the  Mahratta  powers  completelT 
e8tabli.shed  British  supremacy  in  India,  and  made  the  companr 
supreme  in  the  peninsula.  But,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
services,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was  thwarted  in  many  impo*^ 
tant  points  o!  ^6\icy  lo^  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  chirf  of 
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these  were,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta,  and 
the  patronage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court  wished  to 
reserve  for  its  favourites.  This  last  difference  led  to  very  angry 
jremonstrancesy  both  from  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Clive,  who  was  governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Clive  resigned  his 
situation ;  and  on  quitting  Madras,  addressed  a  spirited  remon- 
strance to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  the  inefficiency,  insub- 
ordination, and  delinquency  of  many  of  their  servants  were 
directly  traced  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  possessing  interest  with 
the  court,  received  from  authority  superior  to  the  local  government. 
Lord  Wellesley,  supported  by  the  Board  of  Control,  retained  his 
place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and  by  his  successful  management 
of  the  Mahratta  war  bore  down  all  opposition. 

The  great  extent  of  country  gained  by  the  Mahratta  war  gave 
rise  to  serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had 
returned  to  Europe ;  his  successor,  Lord  Comwallis,  died  before 
completing  the  requisite  arrangements,  and  Sir  George  Barlow, 
who  acted  as  vice-governor,  adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  con- 
trary to  that  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor. 
This  change  led  to  an  angry  controversy  with  the  English  ministers 
(Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox)  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  marquis  of  Comwallis.  The  ministers  nominated 
Lord  Lauderdale  to  the  vacant  office,  the  Court  of  Directors  in- 
sisted that  Sir  George  Barlow  should  retain  his  power.  After  a 
very  long  negotiation,  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  the  rival 
candidates,  and  they  finally  concurred  in  selecting  Lord  Minto  as 
governor-general. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
certain  transactions  in  that  presidency,  too  important  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  brief  outline  of  Indian  history.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  succeeded  Lord  Clive  (afterwards  earl  of  Powis)  in  the 
government  of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in 
serious  disputes  with  the  local  council  and  subordinate  servants  of 
the  Company.  In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mu- 
tiny of  the  native  Indian  army  at  Vellore  furnished  a  pretext  for 
recalling  the  obnoxious  governor  with  something  like  censure.  In 
the  Indian  army  no  native  could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned 
officer ;  many  of  the  sepoys  were  Mohammedans,  and  they  could 
not  forget  how  very  recently  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  was 
their  own ;  the  deposed  dynasty  of  Mysore,  including  Tippoo's 
family,  and  several  of  his  ministers,  were  on  the  spot,  to  aggravate 
these  feelings  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  fakirs,  or  preaching 
friars  of  Mohammedanism^  lent  their  aid  to  fan  the  fiame.     A 
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regulation  respecting  the  head-dress  of  the  troops  was  the  pretext 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  eepoy  turban  had  no  more 
connection  with  the  real  cause  of  the  mutiny  than  the  colour  of  the 
rosea  with  the  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  insurrection  was  suppressed,  but  the  leniency  which  Lord 
"William  Bentinck  was  disposed  to  show  towards  the  mutineere, 
though  sanctioned  by  Lord  Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  many 
influential  persons,  that  the  governor  returned  home. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.d.  1809),  he  prepared  to 
adopt  a  system  of  policy  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  scheme 
with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.  This  was  simply  to  introduce  the  Euro- 
pean principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  India ; — ^no  plan  could  he 
more  excellent  in  theoiy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  for  no  materials  existed  in  the  disorganised  governments 
of  India,  from  which  such  a  system  could  be  constructed.  The 
Company  had  ever  opposed  the  colonisation  of  India  by  Euro- 
peans, and  had  therefore  rather  occupied  than  possessed  its  succes- 
sive acquisitions ;  with  the  exception  of  its  hired  servants  (and  not 
all  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual  interested  in  main- 
taining its  sway  ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries,  its  subjects 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.  In  pursuit  of  this 
favourite  but  hopeless  project,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power,  Lord  Minto  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  his  ad- 
ministration was  on  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  England,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  with  which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing, both  in  extent  and  importance.  His  prudence  terminated 
a  very  serious  dispute  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at 
Madras,  which  had  nearly  produced  the  most  calamitous  results: 
he  tried  the  experiment  of  neutral  policy  with  greater  success  than 
could  have  attended  such  a  system  in  less  able  hands ;  and  when 
he  at  length  perceived  that  *  balance  of  power '  was  inapplicable 
to  the  state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change  in  his 
opinions  with  a  manly  candour  which  is  too  rarely  met  with 
among  modem  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  marquis  of  Hastings,  succeeded 
Lord  Minto  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
neutral  line  of  policy  by  which  the  Goorkas,  or  wild  tribes  of  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the 
territories  both  of  the  British  and  their  allies.  War  was  de- 
clared ;  the  Goorkas  proved  more  formidable  enemies  than  the 
Company's  troops  had  yet  encountered,  but  they  were  finally  over- 
come, and  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Nepaulese  as  the  price  of  peace 
brought  the  English  dominions  into  close  contact  with  thefiontitfi 
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of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean  time  Central  India  was  devas- 
tated by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters,  known  by  the  name  of  Pindar- 
ries,  and  extensive  combinations  were  formed  for  their  suppression. 
The  treachery  and  duplicity  of  several  of  the  native  powers  on  this 
occasion  compelled  the  marquis  of  Hastings  to  demand  from  them 
considerable  cessions  of  territory ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  Company  felt  itself  bound  to  retain  those  acquisitions,  not  only 
as  essential  to  its  own  interests  but  to  those  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. Of  greater  importance  than  all  these  provinces  was  the 
establishment  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore  (a.d.  1819),  by 
which  its  present  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  earl  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  China,  was  the  next  governor-general  (a.d.  1823).  In  a 
few  months  after  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt 
active  measures  for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  of 
the  Burmese.  The  war  waa  one  of  more  than  ordinary  diflSculty, 
but  it  finally  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  British,  who  ob- 
tained possession  of  many  new  and  valuable  provinces.  Scarcely 
less  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  a  fortress  which, 
having  been  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in  vain  by  the  British, 
was  fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan  (a.d. 
1820) ;  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  that 
general  sense  of  British  superiority  on  which  the  security  of  our 
Lidian  empire  mainly  depends. 

Earl  Amherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose 
generally  peaceful  administration  is  principally  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  financial  reforms  in  every  department  of  the  government. 
But  the  expiration  of  the  Company's  charter,  and  the  arrangements 
for  its  renewal,  led  to  a  total  change  of  system  (a.d.  1833).  The 
Company  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  the  com- 
merce with  India  and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  sub- 
jects :  the  political  government  of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the 
Company  for  twenty  years,  but  all  its  other  rights  and  possessions 
were  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  secured  by  a  guarantee  fund  of  two  millions 
sterling. 

The  East  India  Company  was  not  the  only  power  that  profited 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Mogul  Empire ;  two  new  kingdoms,  that 
of  the  Afghans  and  that  of  the  Sikhs,  were  founded  on  the  north- 
west of  Hindustan,  and  both  have  risen  to  great  importance.  The 
Afghans  were  originally  subject  to  Persia,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  they  revolted  against  their  rulers, 
and  nearly  conquered  the  whole  Persian  empire.  Nadir  Shah  re- 
stored the  Persian  supremacy,  but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader 
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proclaimed  the  independence  of  his  country,  and,  while  the  Peraans 
wasted  their  strength  in  civil  wars,  founded  a  new  kingdom  at 
Cabul.  The  Afghan  monarchy  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  distracted  by 
the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succession.  Three  brothew, 
Zeman,  Mahmiid,  and  Sujah,  contended  for  the  crown,  and  each 
prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Sujah  driven  into  exile,  and  Mahmiid  placed  on  the  throne.  Un- 
fortunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemr^  to  assassinate  the  vizier, 
upon  which  the  Baurikzye  brothers  revolted  and  compelled  Mahmud 
to  seek  shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers  Afghanistan  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  independent  states,  each  governed  by  one  or  more 
chieftains  of  this  powerful  family ;  the  principal  being  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, the  ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  supremacy  was  nominally 
recognised  by  all  the  rest.  Soon  after  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded 
Lord  William  Bentinck  as  governor-general  of  India,  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty 
which  might  open  the  markets  of  Central  Asia  to  British  manu- 
factures. When  the  Persian  court,  yielding  to  Kussian  sugges- 
tions, had  determined  to  advance  against  Herat,  the  mission  to 
Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a  political  legation,  and 
a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohanmied  which  it  was  believed 
might  avert  the  danger  of  Kussian  influence  being  estaUished 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded  as 
the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  Peshawer,  iec«itly 
seized  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  Afghans, 
and  when  this  was  refused,  he  manifested  a  disposition  so  hostile 
to  English  interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  reeoltt- 
tion  formed  to  restore  Shah  Sujah  to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of 
a  British  army.  The  king  of  Lahore  readily  entered  into  thb 
alliance,  and  armaments  were  simultaneously  prepared  in  the 
presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  for  the  projected  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  rulers  of  Scinde  had  been  anciently  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Cabul,  and  Shah  Sujah  had  never  abandoned  his  claims  to  their 
obedience.  They  were  therefore  very  reluctant  to  afford  him  any 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  his  country,  and  they  secretly  opposed  die 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  British  army,  whose  line 
of  march  led  directly  through  their  territories.  ConsideraUe 
delays  arose  from  this  cause  ;  and  after  all,  the  army  had  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  Bolan  pass,  with  lay 
inefficient  means  for  the  transport  of  their  provisions  and  mnn>" 
tions  of  war.  The  dangerous  defiles  which  abound  in  these  mwn* 
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tains  are  infested  by  the  poorest  and  wildest  tribes  of  the  country, 
who  live  entirely  by  plunder ;  but  they  fortunately  refrained  from 
molesting  the  troops  to  the  extent  they  might  have  done,  and  it 
was  not  till  they  were  about  to  emerge  from  the  pass  that  any 
opposition  was  offered  to  their  progress,  when  a  few  light  skir- 
mishes took  place  unattended  with  any  serious  result.  It  was  an 
immense  relief  to  the  toil-worn  troops  to  find  themselves  once 
more  upon  a  plain  country  after  the  harassing  passage  of  the  Bolan 
pass,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  march  somewhat  revived  by  the 
nearer  prospect  of  its  termination,  but  still  their  difficulties  in- 
creased at  every  step.  Among  the  miseries  they  had  to  put  up 
with,  was  the  constant  loss  of  despatches,  and  the  consequent 
suspense  and  uncertainty  they  were  frequently  left  in,  and  while 
halting  at  Siriab  a  terrible  proof  was  seen  of  the  fate  their  com- 
mimications  so  often  met  with.  A  packet  was  brought  which  was 
completely  soaked  in  human  blood,  and  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
"tion  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  deputy  postmasters  of  the 
army :  *  The  mwar  who  carried  this  packet  was  shot  dead  within 
two  marches  of  Shah  Sujah^s  camp,  and  the  envelope  is  stained 
■with  his  blood.' 

The  army  suffered  very  severely  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  a  deficient  supply  of  water  and  other  provisions,  and  a  sad 
want  of  means  of  transport  for  the  baggage,  in  its  march  to  Can- 
dahar,  but  that  ancient  city  was  easily  yielded,  and  some  supplies 
obtained  in  its  bazaars.  After  a  delay  of  nearly  two  months  the 
army  was  again  in  motion;  it  encountered  no  opposition  to  its 
progress  until  it  reached  the  ancient  fortress  of  Ghazni,  or  Ghuznee, 
the  garrison  of  which  not  only  refused  to  surrender  but  made 
every  preparation  for  vigorous  defence.  As  the  battering  artillery 
liad  been  left  behind  at  Candahar,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  this 
formidable  fortress  by  storm.  Bags  of  powder  were  piled  against 
the  gate,  without  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  operation.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  explosion  that  it  not  only  shivered  the  massive  barricades  of 
the  gate  to  pieces,  but  tore  away  solid  masses  of  stone  and  wood- 
work from  the  main  building.  Before  the  Afghaus  could  recover 
from  their  confusion  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  rushed  over  the  ruins  of  the  gateway  and  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  body  of  the  fortress.  The  conflict,  though  severe,  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  gallant  little  band,  inspired  by  their  daring 
leader,  whose  commanding  figure  was  ever  seen  in  advance,  and 
whose  voice  cheered  them  on  to  the  attack,  forced  their  way 
along,  overbearing  all  resistance,  and  at  length  a  long,  loud  ex- 
hilarating cheer  announced  to  the  whole  army  without  the  trium- 
phant issue  of  the  contest. 
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In  consequence  of  this  brilliant  exploit,  Dost  Moliammed^s  sup- 
porters were  so  dispirited  that  they  refused  to  inarch  against  the 
English,  and  the  unfortunate  chief  having  abandoned  Cabulbecame 
an  exile  and  a  fugitive.  The  army  of  the  Indus,  having  surmounted 
all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  its  march  through  previously  un- 
traversed  countries,  soon  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and 
Shah  Sujah  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He 
entered  the  city  with  much  pomp,  accompanied  by  the  Envoy  and 
Minister,  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  general  officers  of  the 
army,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  the  other  functionaries  of  the 
mission,  besides  the  staff  and  a  vast  number  of  other  officers.  His 
reception  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  the  people  preserved  an  orderly 
decorum,  and  received  their  monarch  with  becoming  respect 
Upon  arriving  at  the  palace,  the  king  led  the  way  into  it,  hurry- 
ing eagerly  over  the  scene  of  his  former  state,  and  weeping  as  he 
surveyed  the  dilapidations  time  and  neglect  had  wrought  in  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  youth. 

A  division  of  the  army  was  sent  to  reduce  Khelat,  the  chief  of 
which  had  broken  all  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  British  government.  The  enterprise  was  successful.  In- 
telligence of  the  capture  of  Khelat  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Russians  against  Khiva. 
For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Russians  and  English  might 
come  into  collision  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  latter  were  compelled 
.  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  Khiva,  after  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  army. 

The  winter  of  1839  produced  nothing  remarkable,  hut  early  in 
the  following  summer  it  became  obvious  that  the  Afghans  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  their  restored  monarch,  and  that  a  general 
spirit  of  revolt  was  spreading  through  the  entire  country.  A  tribe 
called  the  Huzarahs  set  the  example  of  disobedience  ;  it  became 
necessary  to  send  a  strong  force  against  them,  but  though  they  had 
only  the  most  imperfect  defences,  they  made  a  desperate  resistance 
in  their  mud-forts,  and  one  garrison,  when  combustibles  were  piled 
round  their  tower  and  fired,  preferred  being  burned  alive  to  pur- 
chasing safety  by  submission. 

The  obstinacy  of  this  resistance,  on  the  part  of  a  mere  handfiil 
of  men  in  a  small  mud-fort,  was  an  alarming  evidence  of  thespixit 
existing  in  the  country,  and  such  as  to  arouse  the  new  govemmait 
to  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  it  would  have  to  cope  vdth.  It  wtt 
sufficient  to  convince  those  in  authority,  that  imless  the  pe<^l« 
were  conciliated  by  a  steady  course  of  justice,  and  attention  to 
their  prejudices,  nothing  but  force  could  maintain  theminthtfr 
position.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  it  must  be  confessed,  amongst  a 
people  with  such  strong  feelings  of  nationality,  and  so  much 
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addicted  to  predatory  habits.  But  it  waa  never  sufficiently  tried, 
owing  partly  to  the  difficulties  of  our  position ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared;  that  from  our  being  associated  in  the  nation^s  mind  with 
every  proceeding  of  Shah  Sujah,  and  some  of  the  unwise  and  op- 
pressive measures  which  were  afterwards  adopted  to  replenish 
the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  state^  a  sense  of  British  justice  is  much 
less  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Afghan  people  than  the  convic- 
tion of  British  prowess. 

Dost  Mohammed  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  re- 
new the  war ;  a  series  of  desultory  operations  followed,  and  in  one 
skirmish  the  English  suffered  a  severe  loss,  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  panic  which  seized  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  their  officers.  The  English  were  much 
alarmed  at  an  event  so  likely  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  disaffected, 
but  their  anxiety  was  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Dost 
Mohammed  himself,  who  volimtarily  came  in  and  surrendered  to 
the  English  envoy.  He  was  sent  under  an  escort  to  the  British 
territories,  where  he  was  honourably  treated,  and  a  pension  allowed 
him  for  subsistence. 

Shah  Sujah's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not 

deserve  to  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist,  but  had 

not  begun  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous  shape  when  General 

Elphinstone  took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April 

1841.     In  the  following  November  a  formidable  insurrection  imex- 

pectedly  exploded  in  Cabul :  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  several 

other  Englishmen  were  treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most 

deplorable  want  of  energy  and  decision  was  displayed  both  by  the 

envoy  and  military  authorities.     The  fort  in  which  the  provisions 

for  the  troops  were  stored  was  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 

the  enemy,  without  an  effort  being  made  to  relieve  its  feeble  gar- 

lifion ;  and  after  the  means  of  holding  out  in  Cabul,  imtil  relief 

Coald  be  obtained  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  had  been 

Sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat.    This,  however, 

In  the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  when  the  mountain  defiles 

'Were  held  by  a  vig^ant  enemy,  was  clearly  impossible ;  the  envoy 

therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  Afghan 

chiefs,  which  these  barbarians  violated  in  every  particular,  and 

treacherously  murdered  the  envoy  himself  in  a  conference  to  which 

lie  had  been  invited. 

A  new  treaty  was  then  made  with  the  chiefs,  and  after  many 
Subterfuges  and  delays  everything  was  prepared  for  the  retreat  of 
Our  hapless  army,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  their  fatal  pro- 
gress commenced.  The  force  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  four 
'thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men,  and  the  camp-followers  to 
ti'welve  thousand,  exclusive  of  women  and  children.    Scarcely  had 
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they  moved  out  of  the  cantonments,  when  they  were  followed  by 
vast  numhers  of  infuriated  Ghazees,  who  rent  the  air  with  their 
exulting  yelb  of  triumph  over  the  deserted  stronghold  of  the  Kafir 
Feringees.  A  scene  of  plunder  and  savage  devastation  ensued  as 
they  spread  themselves  over  the  works,  butchering  such  of  our 
hapless  people  as  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  who  had  not  yet 
moved  out.  The  rear-guard,  unable  to  restrain  them,  was  obliged, 
in  its  own  defence,  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  plains  vdthout,  but 
the  Afghans,  who  had  hitherto  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
work  of  plimder  to  take  much  notice  of  the  troops,  now  began  to 
man  the  lines  we  had  lately  occupied  and  pour  in  amongst  our  men 
a  galling  fire  of  juzails,  in  many  instances  with  fatal  effect. 

At  length  the  whole  force  got  upon  the  road,  but  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  preserve  anything  like  order  in  their  march,  as  the  camp- 
followers  pressed  forward  among  the  troops,  and  the  whole  became 
mingled  in  inextricable  confusion.  It  was  now  night,  but  their 
progress  was  illuminated  by  the  burning  cantonments,  which  the 
Afghans,  having  satiated  themselves  with  plunder,  had  afterwards 
set  on  fire.  Never  did  an  army  commence  a  march  with  such 
gloomy  prospects  as  did  this  devoted  force.  The  weather  had  been 
daily  increasing  in  severity  for  some  time,  and  the  snow  was  lying 
thickly  upon  the  groimd,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  men  had 
been  kept  on  insufficient  diet  throughout  the  siege,  which  had 
grown  gradually  less,  and  they  were  worn  out  and  half-starved; 
the  cattle  were  in  a  still  worse  condition.  As  they  toiled  labo- 
riously along  upon  their  dreary  way,  their  trail  was  marked  by 
numbers  of  the  poor  exhausted  sepoys  and  camp-followers,  who 
sunk  numbed  and  frozen  upon  the  ground,  and  perished  in  the 
snow.  Night  only  added  to  their  horrors,  and  many  laid  down  to 
sleep  upon  the  cold  earth  who  never  rose  again,  while  their  siu^ 
viving  companions  set  forth  upon  their  day's  march^  wondering  if 
it  would  be  their  turn  next. 

Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahommed,  and  successor  to  hia 
influence  over  the  Afghans,  was  a  faithless  barbarian;  his  demands 
rose  in  exorbitance  as  the  distress  of  the  British  increased,  and 
compliance  with  them  failed  to  purchase  the  forbearance  which  he 
promised.  The  ladies  of  the  British  officers  were  surrendered  to 
him  as  hostages,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  he  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  respect ;  but  he  did  not  ceaae  from  his  harass- 
ing pursuit  of  the  retreating  army,  which  had  to  fight  every  step 
of  its  way,  and  was  at  length  all  but  annihilated  at  Jugdullol^ 
Pr.  Brydon,  escaping  alone,  brought  the  melancholy  intelligeow 
to  General  Sale  at  Jelallabad,  where  that  gallant  officer  maintaiaed 
himself  under  difficulties  scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  W 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  Cabul  force.    In  one  of  the  iniBJ 
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battles  which  the  force  at  Jelallabad  had  to  fight  before  reinforce- 
ments could  be  sent  to  their  assistance,  Colonel  Dennie,  the  hero 
of  Ghuznee,  was  slain,  just  as  he  had  gained  an  important  and 
decisive  victory. 

In  the  mean  time  a  change  in  the  cabinet  of  England  had  led 
to  the  removal  of  Lord  Auckland  from  pow6r,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  EUenborough  as  governor-general.  He  instantly  set 
on  foot  the  military  operations  necessary  to  effect  the  deliverance 
of  those  whom  Akbar  Khan  held  captive,  and  the  retrieval  of  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms.  These  were  indeed  the  only  reason- 
able objects  for  which  the  war  could  be  continued,  as  Shah  Sujah 
Lad  been  murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  it  was  clearly  impossible 
to  maintain  any  prince  on  the  Afghan  throne  who  submitted  to 
British  protection.  After  some  hard  fighting  General  Pollock 
forced  the  Khyber  pass,  and  on  the  llth  of  April,  1842,  efiected  a 
junction  with  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Jelallabad.  The  organisation  of 
arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  supplies  and  baggage  of  an 
anny  through  such  a  country  delayed  his  advance  for  some  little 
time  J  but  by  August  all  difliculties  had  been  overcome,  and  he  at 
once  passed  on  to  Cabul,  co-operating  with  General  Nott,  who, 
after  having  maintained  Candahar  with  the  same  courage  and 
ability  that  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  displayed  at  Jelallabad,  was 
enabled  by  his  junction  with  General  England  to  commence  ofien- 
sive  operations.  They  encountered  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  the  Afghans  in  the  fearful  defiles  of  their  mountains  j  but 
they  were  victorious  in  every  action,  took  several  of  the  strongest 
forts,  and,  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  September,  reached  Cabul. 
Akbar  Khan,  however,  still  refused  to  deliver  up  their  hostages, 
but  they  were  rescued  from  his  power  by  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  some  of  his  officers,  and  brought  in  safety  to  the 
English  camp. 

The  nimiber  of  prisoners  thus  rescued  from  a  captivity  its  hap- 
less victims  had  begun  to  regard  as  only  terminable  by  death, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred — of  whom  nine  were  ladies, 
some  thirty  odd  oflicers,  a  few  children,  and  the  rest  non-com- 
missioned ofiicers  and  privates,  chiefly  of  the  44th.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners,  however,  including  natives,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  liberated  by  our  success,  was  nearly  two 
thousand  j  of  whom  the  majority  were  the  sick  and  wounded  left 
at  Cabul  previous  to  the  retreat,  and  such  of  the  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers  as  had  found  their  way  back  to  the  city  during  and  since 
that  perilous  time,  and  who  were  now  wandering  as  beggars  about 
the  streets. 

Cabul  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  before  it  was  evacuated  by 
the  BritiBh  armies,  and  the  troops  destroyed  most  of  the  forts  and 
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villages  on  their  line  of  marcb.  It  is  said  that  several  excesses 
were  committed  on  these  occasions  by  the  soldiers,  who  were 
enraged  by  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  murdered 
companions,  and  the  tales  of  suffering  related  by  the  survivors. 
The  English  army  had  to  fight  its  v^'ay  baick,  but  the  skirmishes, 
though  incessant,  were  but  of  trifling  importance,  and  before  the 
end  of  September  the  whole  army  arrived  within  the  British 
frontiers.  Afghanistan  was  abandoned  to  anarchy,  and  it  will 
probably  for  many  years  continue  without  any  settled  government 

The  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war  remaining  to  be  noticed 
is  the  occupation  of  Scinde,  the  Ameers  of  which  had  been  eih 
couraged  by  our  disasters  in  Cabul  to  form  an  open  confedeiacj 
against  us.  In  1843,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  against  them, 
who  stormed  their  strongest  fortress,  and  at  Meeanee  and  Hyde- 
rabad inflicted  two  decisive  defeats  on  their  armies.  Their  terri- 
tories were  formally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  Napier 
himself  being  appointed  governor  of  the  new  province,  in  which 
post  he  displayed  administrative  capacity  but  little  inferior  to  his 
military  talents.  These  districts  command  the  navigation  of  the 
Lower  Indus,  and  would  possess  some  value  and  importance  if 
that  river  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
mercial navigation;  but  in  the  present  distracted  condition  of 
Central  Asia  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for  many  years  to  come,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  occupation  of  Scdnde  will 
produce  such  a  demand  for  British  manufactures  as  to  defray  the 
heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  necessarily  involve. 

The  Sikhs,  originally  a  religious  sect  formed  from  a  mixture  of 
nindus  and  Mohammedans,  but  now  raised  up  to  a  very  important 
political  power,  occupy  too  important  a  position  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  British  India  to  be  passed  over  in  silenoe. 
Their  tenets,  as  first  taught  by  their  founder,  inculcated  peace  and 
submission,  but  when  they  were  persecuted  by  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  in  the  general  confusion  and 
scramble  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  Punf-db,  or  'land  of  five 
waters,*  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus  by  which  it  is  watered.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  one  of  their  most  able 
leaders,  Eunjit  Singh,  succeeded  in  uniting  most  of  the  inde- 
pendent Sikh  chieftains  under  his  dominion,  and  was  enabled  to 
found  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  so  named  from  its  capital  dty  in  the 
Punjab.     Runjit  greatly  increased  and  strengthened  his  new  king- 
dom by  conquering  Cashmire,  and  several  other  provinces  whii 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  Afghans,  and  he  would  probthly 
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•have  added  Scinde  to  his  territories,  had  he  not  dreaded  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  British  government.  It  was  always  his  policy 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  English  authorities  in  India :  he 
laboured  hard  also  to  bestow  upon  his  subjects  the  benefits  of 
European  civilisation,  and  particularly  to  have  his  soldiers  in- 
structed in  military  discipline  and  tactics.  He  had  several  Euro- 
pean ofiicers  in  his  service,  by  whose  exertions  his  army  was 
rendered  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  native  power  in  the 
East.  His  death,  which  took  place  at  the  crisis  of  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  increased  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Indian  government  was  placed  by  the  dis.;sters  at  Cabul;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son,  Shere  Singh,  whose  authority 
was  recognised  by  the  British  government,  but  was  not  fixed  on  a 
very  permanent  basis. 

In  1843  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  governor-general,  was  recalled 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  vacancy  supplied  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  The  new  governor  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  advancement '  of  the  interests  of  the 
natives,  the  diffiision  of  education,  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
From  these  objects  his  attention  was  imexpectedly  diverted  by  the 
troubled  state  of  the  Punjab,  which  had  been  the  prey  of  succes- 
sive revolutions  ever  since  the  death  of  Runjit  Singh.  The  nomi- 
nal king  of  the  country  was  a  mere  boy,  and  the  government  was 
administered  by  his  mother,  the  Kanee,  or  Queen,  a  woman  even 
more  profligate  than  Christina  of  Spain.  The  Sikh  army,  badly 
disciplined  and  worse  paid,  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  and  as  they  menaced  marauding  expeditions  into  the  British 
dominion,  an  army  was  assembled  to  protect  the  frontier.  These 
defensive  arrangements  were  not  quite  completed  when  the  whole 
Sikh  army,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  invested  the 
English  station  at  Ferozepore.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  with  a  small 
British  force,  marched  against  them  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe 
defeat  at  Moodkee ;  but  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased,  and 
among  the  slaiu  was  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jelallabad.  It 
was  resolved  to  follow  up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  the  Sikhs,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  hastening 
to  the  scene  of  action,  volunteered  to  serve  as  second  in  command 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  British  force  consisted  of  about 
seventeen  thousand  men,  with  sixty-nine  light  guns ;  the  Sikh 
army  amounted  to  more  than  fifty  thousand,  having  the  advantage 
of  an  intrenched  position,  and  one  himdred  and  eight  guns  of  the 
largest  calibre.  After  a  sharp  cannonade,  Gough  and  Hardinge 
gave  orders  to  carry  the  hostile  works  by  assault,  and  the  forces, 
European  and  native^  pressed  forward  with  an  emulative  ardour 
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which  bore  down  aU  opposition.  Thongh  badly  officered,  the 
Sikhs y  especially  the  artillerymen,  fought  well,  and  were  sabred 
at  their  guns.  Haying  lost  their  cannon,  which  was  their  chief 
dependence,  the  Sikhs  fled  in  a  confused  mass  to  the  Sutlej,  and 
attempted  to  ford  the  stream.  In  this  exposed  condition  they  were 
assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which  mowed  down  whole 
ranks,  and  in  the  hurry  to  escape  thousands  fell  and  were  drowned 
in  the  waters.  Rarely  has  there  been  so  complete  a  victory  j  the 
Sikh  army  was  virtually  annihUated. 

Having  waited  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  weary  men,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  advanced  towards  Lahore,*  no 
opposition  was  offered  to  his  march,  and  he  was  allowed  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  Punjab  at  his  discreticoi.  He  acted  with  eqiuil 
prudence,  moderation,  and  generosity.  A  small  strip  of  territory, 
necessary  to  give  a  defined  frontier  line,  was  all  he  added  to  the 
British  dominions ;  the  northern  provinces,  including  Cashmiie^ 
which  Hunjit  himself  had  found  it  difficult  to  hold  in  subjection, 
were  formed  into  a  new  kingdom  under  Gholab  Singh,  too  powerfiil 
a  chief  to  remain  dependent ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  though 
diminished  in  size,  was  rendered  more  compact  and  manageable  hy 
the  change. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  made  peers  for 
their  services  in  this  war.  The  arrangements,  however,  to  which 
they  came  were  not  destined  to  last  long.  The  Punj&b  was  soon 
again  unsettled.  The  English  army,  under  the  command  of  Loid 
Gough,  crossed  the  Chenaub  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1848^ 
and  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Sikhs.  Soon  after,  their 
stronghold,  Mooltan,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  in  1849  Lord  Gough 
gained  the  battle  of  Ohillianwallah.  A  few  weeks  later,  another 
great  victory  was  gained  at  Goojerat  over  an  army  commanded  hy 
Shore  Singh,  in  which  the  artillery  and  standing  camp  of  the 
Sikhs  were  taken.  The  power  of  the  Sikhs  was  now  effectually 
broken ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  Shore  Singh  and  thdr 
other  chieftains  formally  surrendered  to  Major-general  Gilbert  A 
celebrated  diamond,  caUed  the  Mountain  of  light,  for  ages  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  their  dominion,  was  given  up  to  the 
English ;  and  the  superstitious  feeling  accompanying  tiiis  lo«  ffl 
the  mind  of  the  Sikhs  is  no  doubt  a  far  greater  gain  to  na  thia 
the  mere  value  of  the  gem.  The  Punjab  is  now  a  part  of  the 
British  empire. 

In  the  year  1866,  a  fresh  adcUtion  was  made  to  our  Indian  do- 
minions by  the  annexation  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Oude,  whoiv 
king  had  constantly  violated  all  the  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered  vnth  us  by  a  treaty  made  during  the  govenordi^of 
Lord  WeUesifiy  *,  and  had  since  received  repeated  waxninga  tern 
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Lord  W.  Bentinck,  and  from  Lord  Hardinge,  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
the  violation  of  those  engagements  and  in  his  misgoyemment  of  his 
own  people,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom.  No  resistance 
was  made  at  the  time,  hut  it  is  probable  that  the  abolition  of  this,  the 
only  native  sovereignty  remaining  in  that  part  of  Lidia,  had  a  share 
in  causing  the  outbreak  of  the  following  year.  At  the  same  time 
a  naval  and  military  expedition  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  attack 
Bushire  in  the  Persian  gulf,  to  chastise  the  Shah  for  his  violation 
of  the  treaty  made  three  years  before,  by  which  he  undertook  never 
to  send  troops  into  the  Herat  territory,  unless  it  were  invaded 
by  some  foreign  army.  The  fleet  under  Sir  II.  Leeke  took  Bushire, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  Sir  James  Outram  routed  the  Persian 
army  at  Barazjoon,  and  reduced  the  Shah  to  complete  submission. 

But  while  the  Company's  troops  were  still  in  Persia,  news  reached 
Outram  of  a  mutiny  having  broken  out  among  their  comrades  in 
Bengal.  To  this  day,  those  best  acquainted  with  India  and  vdth 
the  feelings  of  the  natives  differ  about  the  cause,  some  referring 
it  to  a  belief  entertained  by  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  that  there  was  a 
design  to  deprive  them  of  their  caste,  by  soaking  the  cartridges 
sent  out  for  the  new  Enfield  rifles  in  the  fat  of  cows  and  swine. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  mutiny  originated  in  a  jealousy 
of  their  European  masters,  and  a  belief  that,  if  all  the  different 
native  tribes  should  combine  in  one  well-concerted  effort,  it  must 
be  easy  to  extirpate  so  small  a  body  as  the  English  in  India  com- 
paratively were.  The  existence  of  discontent  among  the  Sepoys 
became  known  to  the  British  officers  in  some  districts  as  early  as 
January  1857.  An  English  regiment  then  in  Burmah,  the  84th, 
was  at  once  sent  for  to  Calcutta,  and,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  the 
19th  Native  Infantry,  which  had  been  the  most  forward  in  dis- 
obedience, was  disbanded,  and  one  or  two  men  and  native  officers 
of  other  regiments  were  hanged.  But  still  the  disaffection  spread, 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  a  number  of  troopers  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  stationed  at  Meerut,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from 
Delhi,  were  convicted  of  mutinous  conduct  and  imprisoned,  the 
other  regiments  at  that  station  all  mutinied,  fired  on  their  officers, 
broke  open  the  prison,  released  their  comrades,  and  murdered  a 
number  of  the  English  residents,  including  ladies  and  children,  be- 
fore the  queen's  regiments  in  the  town  could  be  called  out.  When 
they  were  assembled  they  at  once  attacked  and  routed  the  muti- 
neers, who  mostly  fled  to  Delhi.  The  regiments  quartered  in  that 
city  caught  the  infection,  and  nearly  all  the  Europeans  of  every 
age  and  both  sexes  were  massacred. 

The  commander-in-chief.  General  Anson,  was  at  this  time  at 
Simla.  On  hearing  what  had  happened,  he  at  once  hastened  to- 
wardB  Delhi;  but  died  of  cholera  on  his  journey.     Sir  Henry 
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Barnard  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  troops  which  he  had  with 
him,  and  in  June  kid  siege  to  the  city.  But  now  every  week 
brouj^ht  news  of  the  spread  of  the  mutiny.  The  district  affected  was 
chiefly  to  the  east  of  Delhi,  down  the  Ganges,  and  towards  Oude; 
and  at  Bareilly,  Futteghur,  Allahabad,  in  fact  everywhere  where 
we  had  a  garrison,  the  Sepoys  mutinied,  and  were  commonly  sup- 
ported by  the  townspeople.  In  fact,  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
ill  almost  every  instance  sided  with  the  mutineers,  though  the 
Rajahs  and  great  Zemindars,  who  had  more  to  lose,  and  were 
better  able  to  estimate  the  probable  result  of  the  struggle,  gene- 
rally adhered  to  us.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  Sikhs,  though 
of  all  our  subjects  those  most  recently  subjugated,  were  also  faidi- 
ful,  though  the  officers  at  Lahore  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  the 
Sepoys  in  imd  aroimd  that  city.  Delhi  held  out  till  the  latter  part 
of  September,  when  General  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  H. 
Barnard  in  the  chief  command,  succeeded  in  battering  down  the 
gates.  The  king,  in  whose  name  the  mutineers  had  professed  to 
be  acting,  was  convicted  of  treason  and  transported  to  Rangoon; 
and  two  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  most  active  in  hostilities  agiunst 
us,  were  shot.  But  the  district  where  the  mutiny  was  most  fo^ 
midable,  where  it  was  longest  maintained,  and  where  it  was  mariced 
with  the  greatest  atrocity,  was  Oude  and  its  frontier.  At  Cawn- 
pore,  a  large  town  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  General 
Sir  Ilugh  Wheeler  commanded  a  garrison  of  five  native  regiments, 
and  three  British  companies  consisting  of  scarcely  more  than  200 
men.  There  were  also  nearly  600  British  residents  in  the  town.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  May,  Sir  Hugh  perceived  that  the  native  troops  were 
disaffected,  but,  not  being  strong  enough  to  disarm  them,  he  formed 
an  entrenched  camp  around  the  hospital  barracks  and  some  other 
buildings  for  the  protection  of  the  Europeans,  and  stocked  it  well 
with  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  He  had  hardly  com- 
pleted these  precautionary  measures  when  the  native  regiments 
mutinied,  and  withdrew  to  a  place  called  Nawabgange,  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  where  a  chief  known  as  Nana  Sahib,  rajah  of  Bithooft 
was  waiting  for  them.  He  took  them  under  his  command  and  it 
once  attacked  Cawnpore,  which,  though  wholly  unfortified,  Sir 
Hugh  held  out  with  great  gallantry  for  above  a  fortnight  At 
last,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  seventeenth  day  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  he  had  lost  half  his  numbers,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  defend  it  no  longer ;  and  he  accepted  the  Nana*f 
offer  to  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Allahabad,  lower  down  the 
Ganges,  on  condition  of  surrendering  his  guns  and  other  pnhlk 
property.  The  offer  was  made  in  treachery.  The  moment  that  i 
small  portion  of  the  English  had  entered  the  boats,  which  thet 
expected  to  convey  them  to  Allahabad,  the  Nana's  troops  begin  tfi 
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fire  on  them.  Those  who  did  not  perish  at  once  were  driven  hack 
to  Cawnpore,  where  the  men  were  instantly  slaughtered ;  hut  the 
ladies  were  kept  three  weeks  in  one  narrow  room,  exposed  to 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  indignity,  till  the  Nana  was  further 
exasperated  hy  the  sense  of  danger.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
General  Havelock  was  sent  up  from  Calcutta  with  a  stronger  force 
than  any  which  the  mutineers  had  yet  encountered,  consisting  as 
it  did  of  1,400  British  troops  and  eight  guns,  to  the  disturbed 
district ;  and  the  second  week  of  July  he  reached  Khaga,  halfway 
between  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  where  he  inflicted  a  decisive 
defeat  on  a  body  of  native  troops  doubling  his  own  numbers ; 
and,  pressing  rapidly  on  to  Cawnpore,  drove  two  more  divisions 
before  him  with  severe  loss.  It  was  plain  that  a  few  hours  would 
enable  him  to  reach  Cawnpore  itself,  and  the  Nana,  destitute  of 
courage  to  await  his  attack,  at  once  butchered  the  whole  of  his 
prisoners,  cutting  them  limb  from  limb  and  throwing  their  bodies 
down  a  weU.  Once  he  tried  to  make  a  stand  in  the  open  field,  but 
Havelock  easily  routed  him,  and  captured  his  palace  at  Bithoor. 
He  was  unable  otherwise  to  bury  the  victims  of  the  Nana's 
treacherous  barbarity  than  by  having  the  well  in  which  their  re- 
mains lay  decently  covered  in  as  one  large  grave.  But  having 
performed  this  pious  duty,  and  leaving  General  Neill  with  a  small 
division  to  occupy  Cawnpore,  he  marched  himself  with  the  main 
body  to  Lucknow,  where  another  body  of  his  comrades  was  anxi- 
ously watching  for  his  approach. 

Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  had  been,  dui-ing  the  absence  of 
Sir  James  Outram  in  Persia,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  brother  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Punjab ;  he  too  had 
seen  the  storm  coming  before  it  broke  upon  him,  and  had  made 
what  preparations  he  could  to  defend  himself,  connecting  the  por- 
tions of  the  city  which  the  British  troops,  a  single  regiment,  and  the 
civil  residents  chiefly  occupied,  by  a  line  of  defence,  consisting  of  a 
dit«h  and  parapet,  strengthened  with  one  or  two  small  batteries. 
The  works  were  hardly  completed  when  the  native  regiments 
mutinied  and  attacked  them ;  and  before  the  end  of  June  a  large 
native  army  surrounded  the  whole  city,  and  commenced  a  siege 
which,  for  the  ferocity  of  the  besiegers  and  the  consummate  skill 
and  heroic  constancy  with  which  they  were  repelled,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  event  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare.  Unhappily, 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
killed  by  a  shell.  Colonel  Inglis  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and 
admirable  as  Sir  Henry  had  been  in  every  quality  that  can  distin- 
grtiish  either  a  commander  of  soldiers  or  a  ruler  of  men,  it  was  soon 
seen  that  in  courage  and  military  skill  none  could  surpass  his  suc- 
cessor*   He  had  been  maintaining  the  dtdly  attacks  of  the  rebels 
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for  nearly  a  month  before  Havelock  was  able  to  set  out  froni  Ca^wi- 
pore  to  relieve  him ;  but  though  he  beat  the  rebels  in  four  actions, 
in  one  of  which  at  least  they  were  commanded  by  the  Nana  himself, 
he  found  that  his  men  were  too  much  exhausted  and  the  besieg^ 
army  too  powerful  for  him  to  be  able  to  force  his  way  to  Luc^ow 
till  he  was  reinforced  ;  so  he  fell  back  to  Cawnpore,  where,  on  the 
16th  of  September,  when  the  siege  of  Lucknowhad  lasted  upwards 
of  fourteen  weeks,  Outram  joined  him  with  nearly  2,000  men. 
The  new  comer  was  the  superior  officer ;  but  with  a  chivalrous 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  exertions  which  Havelock  had  already 
made,  and  the  success  which  he  had  deserved,  he  refused  to  take 
the  command,  but,  falling  back  on  his  civil  character  of  chief  com- 
missioner of  Oude,  accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer.  Havelock 
instantly  recrossed  the  Ganges  and  marched  upon  Lucknow.  On 
the  2.*5rd,  he  reached  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and,  though  their 
numbers  were  apparently  overwhelming,  and  the  advance  of  the 
British  brigade  lay  through  narrow  streets,  of  which  each  house, 
as  the  general  afterwards  described  it,  formed  a  separate  fsrtress, 
he  forced  his  way  through  every  obstacle,  and  reinforced  the  al- 
most exhausted  garrison  with  numbers  which  the  besiegers  could 
no  longer  hope  to  subdue.  But  though  strong  enough  to  maintain 
a  successful  resistance  behind  walls,  the  generals  decided  that,  if 
they  were  to  attempt  to  withdraw,  they  should  not  be  a  match  for 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  encumbered  as  they  must  be  with  a 
numerous  party  of  non-combatants,  among  whom  were  many  ladiee. 
They  determined  therefore  to  remain  in  the  dty  till  further  assist- 
ance should  arrive,  knowing  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  Crimean  war,  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  was  almost  daily  ex- 
pected to  reach  Calcutta.  October,  however,  had  nearly  expired 
before  he  arrived,  but  he  lost  not  a  moment  of  time ;  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  gathering  information,  he  hastened  on  to  Cawnpore, 
and  on  the  9th  of  November  quitted  it  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
beat  down  all  opposition.  As  he  advanced  he  was  joined  by  a 
brigade  of  seamen,  whom  Captain  William  Peel  had  brought  up 
from  his  frigate,  the  Shannon,  to  aid  in  any  operation  in  which 
they  could  be  useful,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  by  a  division 
under  Sir  Hope  Grant ;  and  on  the  16th  and  17th  he  forced  tiw 
besiegers'  position,  and  finally  accomplished  the  relief  of  the  gam- 
son.  He  decided  on  at  once  withdrawing  the  troops  and  aU  their 
unarmed  countrymen  and  countrywomen  of  whom  they  had  beai 
the  saviours.  One  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  whole  body 
did  not  accompany  him,  for  Havelock,  whose  constitutioii  had 
been  severely  tried  by  his  exertions  in  the  summer,  died  of  dyseniat 
the  day  before  ^ii  Co\m  catted  Lucknow,  but  tiie  zest  he  ( 
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off  in  safety,  defeatiiig  the  rebels  and  the  Nana  himself  in  more 
than  one  engagement.  Not  that  all  danger  was  yet  over ;  for  he  was 
forced  to  leave  one  division  of  4,000  men  under  Outram  at  the 
Alumbagh,  who,  throughout  the  winter,  was  continually  attacked 
by  clouds  of  rebels,  till,  in  the  middle  of  March  1858,  he  returned 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city. 

During  the  spring  other  commandei-s  had  not  been  idle.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  had  taken  Ratgur  and  Jahasi,  the  richest  Hindoo  city 
and  the  strongest  fortress  in  central  India;  and  subsequently, 
with  the  aid  of  a  brigade  from  the  Madras  army,  under  General 
Whitlock,  had  routed  Tantia  Topee,  a  chief  of  no  inconsiderable 
power,  and  one  of  the  few  who  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  muti- 
neers, and  had  captured  Calpee,  while  General  Roberts  had  swept 
Rajpootana ;  and  later  in  the  year,  the  commandei>-in-chief,  who 
bad  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Clyde,  himself  recovered 
Bareilly.  But,  in  fact,  with  the  fall  of  Lucknow  the  mutiny  was 
ended,  though  it  has  had  lasting  effects,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  suppression  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  East 
India  Company.  It  was  evident  that  such  powers  would  never 
bave  been  conferred  on  a  trading  company  if  the  government  of 
the  day  had  anticipated  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  terri- 
tories which  it  would  acquire.  As  it  waa,  it  exercised  an  ano- 
malous jurisdiction,  and  there  had  been  instances,  within  the  last 
few  years,  of  the  directors  of  the  company  and  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  entertaining  opinions  so  different  that  they  were  with 
difficulty  saved  from  coming  into  direct  collision.  The  assumption^ 
therefore,  of  the  supreme  and  undivided  authority  by  the  crown, 
met  with  the  approval  of  all  parties. 

Fraught  with  horrors  as  the  mutiny  had  been,  it  probably  aug- 
mented rather  than  diminished  our  reputation  in  the  East,  by  the 
completeness  of  its  suppression  and  the  rapidity  with  which  ven- 
geance was  taken  on  the  guilty.  It  showed  to  all  the  native 
princes  how  irresistible  was  the  strength  of  England  when  really 
exerted,  and  in  what  constant  preparation  for  action  her  resources 
•were.  Within  three  months  of  the  first  outbreak,  troops  sent 
from  England  to  crush  it  were  landing  in  Bengal ;  and  the  force 
which  was  at  last  assembled  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  nimibering 
nearly  30,000  men,  was  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  on  our 
side  in  India ;  while,  though  the  Sepoys  against  whom  we  were 
fighting  had  been  trained  under  our  discipline  and  were  equipped 
with  our  arms,  they  proved  as  unequal  as  ever  to  stand  before  a 
sixth  of  their  number  of  British  soldiers.  There  could  have  been 
no  chieftain  in  India  who,  when  the  mutiny  was  finally  suppressed, 
did  not  feel  what  some  of  the  more  sagacious  expressed  at  its  com- 
mencement, that^  while  the  strength  of  England  had  always  been 
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beneficently  exerted,  it  was  as  irresistible  for  the  cbastisement  of 
enemies  as  for  the  reward  of  its  firiends,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  prosperity  of  its  subjects. 

The  English  in  Atigtralasta, 

At  the  same  time  that  England  was  thus  founding  and  ex- 
tending her  dominion  in  India,  she  was  also  commencing  the  colo- 
nisation of  a  country  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic  seas 
surpassing  India  itself  in  extent,  and  perhaps  not  unlikely  here- 
after to  equal  it  in  the  contributions  which  it  may  make  to  our 
national  wealth.  Though  the  Dutch  had  discovered  Australia 
above  150  years  before,  it  was  not  till  1772  that  Gaptwn  Cook 
and  Captain  Fumeaux  first  drew  attention  to  it  as  a  desirable 
region  for  British  settlements ;  the  century  had  nearly  closed 
before  Sydney  was  founded,  and  the  present  century  had  opened 
before  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Tasmania, 
became  a  British  colony.  Gradually  it  was  found  that  the 
southern  coast  of  the  great  island  afforded  more  favourable  atua- 
tions  than  its  eastern  side.  In  the  year  1835  some  Tasmanian 
colonists  crossed  over,  and  established  themselves  in  the  district 
where  Melbourne  now  stands,  being  allured  at  first  by  the  excel- 
lence and  extent  of  its  pasture  land ;  but  it  was  presently  found  to 
contain  minerals,  and  in  1851  gold  began  to  be  discovered,  and  has 
ever  since  been  procured  there  in  an  abundance  which  has 
attracted  such  crowds  of  settlers,  that  a  population,  which  in  that 
year  did  not  reach  80,000,  grew  in  eight  years  to  above  half  a 
million,  and  now  probably  doubles  even  that  number;  while,  still 
more  recently,  a  large  tract,  seven  or  eight  degrees  north  of  Sydney, 
has  been  formed  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of  Queens- 
land, nnd  is  reputed  to  be  favourable  not  only  for  flocks,  but  also 
for  the  growth  of  cotton. 

These  have  been  at  all  times  peaceful  settlements.  The  native 
population  has  been  too  scanty  to  give  the  slightest  trouble  to  the 
civilised  settlers.  But  the  cluster  of  islands  which  lies  twenty 
degrees  east  of  Tasmania,  and  is  known  as  New  Zealand,  is  in- 
habited by  a  native  race  of  very  different  character.  They  also 
were  visited  by  Cook,  the  first  of  our  countrymen  who  had 
reached  them;  indeed  the  most  southern  paiia  were  altogether 
unlmown  before  his  time,  and  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  northern  and  southern  island,  sailing  thronarh 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  Nearly  seventy  years  elapsed 
after  his  visit  before  they  were  formally  occupied  as  a  British 
colony,  in  1840,  and  the  soil  and  climate  have  proved  so  suitable  to 
English  objects  and  English  constitutions,  that  since  that  time  not 
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fewer  than  seven  distinct  settlements  have  been  established  in  the 
two  islands.*    But  the  natives,  who  are  known  as  Maoris,  are  a 
numerous  and  intractable  race.     They  were  cannibals  till  within 
a  very  recent  date,  and,  being  such,  at  all  times  eager  for  war ; 
and  they  look  on  our  occupation  of  their  land  as  an  usurpation, 
and  a  sufficient  cause  for  war,  whenever  there  seems  a  chance  of 
its  being  successful.     With  these  feelings  they  have  been  of  late 
Tery  resolute  in  their  hostility,  disregarding  all  sales  of  land  to 
which  they  may  have  agreed,  as  having  been  made  under  compul- 
sion.   And  in  conducting  their  warfare  they  have  shown  great 
courage  and  skill.  Their  arms  are  usually  double-barrelled  fowling- 
pieces  and  tomahawks,  with  which  they  have  not  feared  to  encounter 
the  bayonets  of  the  British  infantry.    Their  strongholds  are  stock- 
ades, which  they  call  pahs,  constructed  with  great  strength,  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  modem  European  devices  of  rifle- 
pits.     Disasters  do  not  in   the  least  dismay  them,  and  in  1864, 
shortly  after  having   sustained   one  defeat  which   seemed  of  a 
peculiarly  decisive  character,  since  many  'of  their  most  influential 
chiefs  were  among  the  prisoners,  they  renewed  the  war,  and,  with 
a  body  of  800  men,  strongly  posted  in  a  pah  of  more  than  usual 
extent  and  in  a  number  of  rifle-pits  around  it,  they  repulsed  a 
force  superior  in  numbers  to  themselves,  and  supported  by  three 
batteries  of  13  Armstrong  guns,  with  a  loss  of  above  100  men. 
Such  a  blow,  as  was  natural,  only  stimulated  our  commanders  to 
greater  exertions,  to  efface  the  discredit  thus  inflicted  on  our  arms, 
and  they  were  now  put  forth  with  such  sustained  energy  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Maoris  were  reduced  once  more  to 
sue  for  peace.     But  an  inclination  for  war  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  national  character,  that  some  years   must  probably  elapse 
before  any  well-grounded  confidence  can  be  felt  in  their  adherence 
to  their  engagements  lasting  any  longer  than  the  recollection  of 
past  chastisement  or  the  presence  of  an  overpowering  force  keeps 
them  in  order. 

And  during  these  years,  a  footing  for  British  enterprise,  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  value,  has  been  opened,  not  by  the  care  or 
providence  of  either  our  Indian  or  our  home  government,  but  by 
the  energy  and  genius  of  a  private  individual.  In  the  year  1838, 
Mr.  Brooke,  voyaging  in  the  Indian  seas  in  a  small  yacht,  visited 
the  island  of  Borneo,  and,  finding  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  and  the  neighbouring  islands  almost  wholly  addicted  to 
piracy  and  slave-trading,  conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to 

*  There  are  in  reality  three  islands,  but  the  real  southernmost  island  is 

and  what  is  here  spoicen  of  as  the  so  diminutive  and  so  little  used  that 

goathern  is  in  reality  the  middle  is-  it  seems  simpler  to  speak  only  of  its 

and,  and  is  so  marked  in  the  maps;  two  more  important  sisters. 
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the  civilisation  of  those  savage  tribes.  With  this  view  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Sarawak,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
and,  though  at  first  with  no  further  protection  or  assistance  than 
that  afforded  by  his  boat's  crew,  he  soon  began  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  natives,  and  established  a  degree  of  order  which 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  or  imagined  in  the  island.  He 
gradually  gained  a  great  degree  of  ascendancy  over  the  sultan 
himself,  who,  appreciating  the  improvement  of  the  district  around 
Sarawak,  and  recognising  his  own  inability  to  govern  it  with  equal 
success,  after  a  time  made  over  to  him  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  district,  with  the  title  of  rajah,  to  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  added  that  of  the  small  neighbouring  island  of  Laboan. 
For  some  years  his  new  position  involved  him  in  continual  war 
with  the  pirates  who,  though  not  recognising  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  made  their  homes  in  the  island,  infesting  the  rivers,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  from  which  they  sallied  out  to 
prey  upon  the  small  merchantmen  which  trade  between  Borneo 
and  Singapore,  and  up  which  they  retreated  to  divide  their  spoil 
or  to  baffle  pursuit.  Brooke,  however,  having  obtained  the  aid 
of  an  English  frigate  and  her  boats,  pursued  them  to  their  strong- 
holds, and  gradually  almost  destroyed  them.  His  own  govern- 
ment showed  their  sense  of  the  benefits  which  trade  in  those 
regions  and  general  civilisation  had  derived  from  his  efforts,  and 
to  the  authority  which  he  had  derived  from  the  sultan  added  that  of 
British  commissioner.  And  when  by  his  warlike  energy  he  had 
rendered  those  seas  comparatively  safe,  he  showed  equal  judgment 
in  the  sagacity  of  his  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  commeice. 
Borneo  has  always  been  known  as  one  of  the  richest  islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas ;  but  the  little  island  of  Labuan  produces  one 
article  which,  by  the  facilities  it  affords  for  the  increase  of  steam 
navigation  in  those  regions,  is  becoming  more  valuable  than  the 
fruits  or  spices  of  Borneo  itself,  if  we  may  not  even  say  than  the 
pearls  which  the  fishermen  bring  up  from  the  surrounding  waters. 
It  is  rich  in  coal  of  «xceMent  quality :  and  being  so,  it  is  likely  to 
form  a  station  almost  invaluable  for  the  merchantmen  whose 
dealings  lead  them  to  Shanghae,  the  gulf  of  Pecheli,  or  Japan. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  of  a  private  individual,  origin- 
ally invested  with  no  authority  whatever  by  his  ovni  sovereign, 
acquiring  such  power  in  a  foreign  land,  and  employing  it  with 
such  benefit  both  to  the  people  who  have  been  made  his  subjects 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 
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AFTER  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  an 
independent  power,  they  for  many  years  confined  their  attention 
to  their  internal  affairs,  and,  under  a  succession  of  able  rulers,  made 
g^at  advances  in  commercial  prosperity.  By  their  original  con- 
stitution the  head  of  the  government  is  a  President,  who  holds  his 
power  for  four  years,  but  is  capable  of  re-election ;  and  Washing- 
ton, who  naturally  was  the  object  of  their  first  choice,  was  re- 
elected several  times,  till  in  1796  he  resigned  the  office  as  one 
which  the  decay  of  his  strength  had  disabled  him  from  executing 
any  longer.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  peace  for  a  new  nation,  and 
his  successors  for  some  years  followed  in  his  steps,  though  on  many 
occasions,  during  the  great  French  revolutionary  war,  they  showed 
their  sympathy  with  the  French,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  a  suc- 
cession of  trifling  circumstances  induced  them  to  join  them. 
Napoleon  having  endeavoured  to  annihilate  our  commerce  by  the 
measures  known  as  the  Berlin  decrees,  we  were  compelled  in  our 
own  defence  to  retaliate  by  placing  restrictions  on  the  trade  with 
neutral  powers,  which  greatly  diminished  the  profit  which  the 
Americans  had  hoped  to  derive  from  such  a  position  of  affairs ; 
and  they  were  still  more  irritated  by  our  claim  to  search  their 
vessels  for  deserters  from  our  navy.  For  it  was  well  known  that, 
by  giving  liberal  bounties  and  far  higher  wages  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  British  service,  they  had  tempted  great  numbers 
of  our  sailors  to  take  service  with  them.  At  last,  in  1812,  they 
declared  war  against  England.  On  the  whole,  it  was  an  unfor- 
tunate war  for  them.  They  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  conquer 
Canada,  and  invaded  it  more  than  once ;  but  they  were  in  every 
instance  repelled  with  considerable  loss,  though  in  the  warfare 
on  the  lakes  they  at  last  obtained  the  superiority,  being  beaten 
indeed  on  Lake  Ontario,  but  annihilating  our  force  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  Erie.  On  the  open  sea,  too,  at  first  they 
gained  great  advantages.  They  had  but  few  men-of-war,  but 
those  which  they  possessed  were  of  a  class  to  which  we  had  nothing 
to  correspond.  They  called  them  frigates,  and  such  they  were 
as  being  only  single-decked  ships  j  but  they  were  in  size,  in  power 
of  armament;  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  creW;  nearly  equal  to  a 
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Britisli  seventy-four,  and  half  as  strong  again  as  the  largest  frigate 
in  the  king's  service.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  first  they  took 
two  or  three  of  the  British  frigates.  But  by  the  time  the  war 
had  lasted  a  year,  our  captains,  by  careful  training  of  their  gunners, 
had  learnt  to  counterbalance  the  superiority  given  to  the  enemy 
by  their  stouter  scantling  and  heavier  guns ;  and  the  last  naval 
actions  of  the  war  were  invariably  in  our  favour.  On  land,  the 
Americans  were  even  less  fortunate.  General  Jackson,  indeed, 
repelled  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who,  with  a  force  far  smaller 
than  his,  attacked  New  Orleans ;  but  General  Boss  wholly  defeated 
their  army  at  Bladensburg,  and  took  Washington,  their  capital, 
though  his  victory  was  sullied  by  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city,  which  he  burnt  in  compliance  with  the 
express  orders  of  the  British  government.  In  December  1814, 
peace  was  restored ;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  though 
there  has  more  than  once  been  a  degree  of  uneasiness  that  threatened 
a  rupture — on  one  occasion,  as  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned,  from 
the  sympathy  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States  with  the  Canadian 
malcontents ;  on  another,  from  disputes  about  the  precise  boun- 
daries which  separate  our  settlements  from  their  dominions,  and 
about  the  British  protectorate  in  parts  of  central  America.  But 
all  these  questions  were  .ultimately  settled  in  an  amicable  manner 
by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  And  the  States  continued  their 
career  of  unchecked  prosperity  till  the  union  was  for  a  time  torn 
asunder  by  civil  war. 

During  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  which  followed  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  the  territories  and  population  of  the  United 
States  had  become  vastly  augmented  by  the  incessant  influx  of 
emigrants  from  Europe ;  by  the  consequent  and  natural  cultivation 
of  the  territories  on  the  western  border,  previously  occupied  only 
by  scanty  tribes  of  native  savages ;  and  by  the  acquisition  of  one 
or  two  tracts  already  civilised,  either  voluntarily  ceded  to  them, 
or  appropriated  by  force  j  till  at  last,  instead  of  thirteen  States 
which  composed  the  Union  in  1782,  it  consisted  in  1869  of  thirty- 
four.  And  the  population,  which  at  the  former  date  had  probably 
scarcely  amounted  to  three  millions,  at  the  latter  period  was  ascer- 
tained to  exceed  thirty-one  millions,  of  whom  about  one-eighth 
were  slaves.  The  existence  of  this  element  in  the  population, 
which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  had  long  been 
a  source  of  angry  feeling  between  them  and  the  Northern  States, 
which  recognised  only  free  labour.  The  irritation  had  been  from 
time  to  time  exasperated  by  the  question  whether  the  new  Statei 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  Union  were  to  be  compeUed  to 
enter  it  as  slaveholding  or  freesoil  communities^  according  to  thdr 
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position  to  the  north  or  south  of  a  geographical  line  which,  by  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  in  1820  when  Missouri  was  admitted, 
had  been  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  classes  of  States,  or 
-whether  their  future  character  was  to  depend  on  their  previous 
constitution.  And  this  latter  view,  which,  independently  of  any 
8uch  law,  was  the  most  natural  arrangement,  was  at  last  adopted. 
But  in  1860  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  president  of  the 
Kepublic,  and,  as  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  most  determined 
enemy  of  slavery,  his  election  was  looked  on  by  the  Southern 
States  as  indicative  of  a  fixed  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  States  to  trample  down  their  rights,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  what  they  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  property,  and  one  indis- 
pensable to  their  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  rest,  since  without 
filaves  they  could  not  cultivate  their  lands.  It  is  possible  that 
their  apprehensions  on  this  point  may  have  exaggerated  the 
danger,  since  at  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Lincoln  emphatically 
disavowed  any  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  where  it 
already  existed.  But  the  truth  was  that  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
imion  between  the  North  and  South  was  not  limited  to  this  one 
point.  They  were  further  separated  by  a  great  difference  of  origin 
and  blood,  and  also  of  pursuits.  The  South  were  an  agricultural, 
the  North  a  commercial  people  j  and  this  diversity  of  occupation 
engendered  a  difference  of  interests  and  feelings  in  other  matters 
"besides  the  one  more  prominent  question  of  slavery. 

The  extent  to  which  these  other  springs  of  action  influenced  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  even 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  on  his  office,  they  began  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  South  Carolina  set  the  example  towards  the  end  of 
1860 ;  in  the  first  month  of  1861  her  example  was  followed  by 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,-  and  the 
first  blows  of  war  were  struck  while  Mr.  Buchanan  was  still 
president.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  next  four  months  Texas,  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina  joined  the  movement.  But  even 
"before  the  Southern  union  was  complete,  the  States  which  first 
constituted  it  elected  a  president,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  formally 
declaring  themselves  a  confederacy  on  very  much  the  same 
principles  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  constitution  as  that 
■which  they  had  previously  acknowledged.  And  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  new  confederacy.  The 
legality  of  their  act  was  of  course  a  subject  of  vehement  dispute. 
The  doctrine  of  the  seceding  States  was,  that  each  of  them  was  an 
independent  State,  joining  with  the  ancient  federation  so  long  as 
union  v^th  it  was  conducive  to  its  own  interests,  and  free  to 
secede  whenever  it  ceased  to  be  so.  The  government  at  Wash- 
ington^  on  the  other  hand^  contended  that  the  association  of  all  the 
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States  was  a  mutual  contract  wliich  could  not  be  diasolved  without 
the  consent  of  all.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  question  was  of  far 
too  vital  importance  to  both  parties  to  be  decided  by  argument; 
and  both  sides  prepared  for  war,  which  broke  out  formally  in  the 
middle  of  April,  only  five  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln^s  assumption  of 
the  government.  It  began  favourably  for  th«  South,  or  the 
Confederates  as  they  were  usually  called ;  the  Northern  being 
known  as  the  Federal  government  They  took  Fort  Sumter,  a 
small  but  strong  fortress  near  Charlestown ;  they  defeated  a  small 
Federal  army  on  the  banks  of  an  inconsiderable  stream  known  as 
Bull's  Run ;  again  at  Springfield ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
they  were  encamped  in  force  on  the  Potomac,  and  were  threaten" 
ing  Washington. 

At  one  moment  they  had  apparently  a  well-founded  hope  of 
procuring  the  aid  of  England.  The  moment  the  war  broke  out,  the 
queen  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  to  all  her  subjects  a  strict 
neutrality  between  the  belligerents ;  the  French  emperor  followed 
her  example ;  and  the  Confederacy,  encouraged  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  were  belligerents,  and  not,  as  the  Federal 
government  proclaimed  them,  rebels,  despatched  two  envoys, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  across  the  Atlantic  as  envoys  to  tiie 
two  powers  that  had  thus  pronounced  their  opinion.  They  took 
their  passage  in  the  Trent,  an  unarmed  British  packet  ship, 
which  was  stepped  on  her  way  by  a  Federal  man-of-war,  and 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  were  taken  from  her  by  force,  and 
carried  back  to  New  York  as  prisoners.  The  British  government 
instantly  claimed  their  liberation,  and  prepared  for  immediate  war 
in  the  event  of  her  demand  being  refused.  But  France  supported 
her  demand  with  such  vigour,  and  it  was  so  evidently  in  accordance 
with  every  rule  of  international  law,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  set  his 
prisoners  at  liberty.  And  during  the  rest  of  the  war  the  neutrality 
proclaimed  by  England  and  France  was  respected  by  both  the 
contending  parties. 

For  upwaixis  of  three  years  more  the  war  was  continued  with 
unabated  energy,  occasionally  with  great  ferocity,  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  of  which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  scarcely  afforded 
an  example.  In  the  amount  of  expenditure  none  ever  approached 
it.  The  most  enormous  loans  were  raised  by  each — ^the  obligations 
contracted  by  the  Federals,  however,  infinitely  exceeding  those 
incurred  by  their  antagonists — till,  by  the  begiiming  of  1865,  the 
Federal  debt  equalled  nearly  half  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  in  amount,  and  the  whole  in  the  interest  payable  on  it.  Bat 
though  burdening  themselves  less  heavily,  and  being  manifest^ 
far  inferior  in  population,  the  Confederates  for  the  first  three  yeart 
of  the  struggle  »aeemed  to  have  decidedly  the  advantage.    They 
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Buffered,  indeed,  one  great  disaster  in  tlie  loss  of  New  Orleans, 
•which  was  taken  hy  Admiral  Farragut  j  hut  their  General  John- 
ston defeated  the  Federal  General  Grant  at  Pittshurg ;  General 
Beauregard  outmanoeuvred  General  Halleck  at  Corinth ;  and  the 
Federal  General  Mc  Clellan,  who  with  nearly  200,000  men  was 
marching  against  Kichmond,  was  beaten  in  several  engagements. 
Two  Confederate  generals,  Lee  and  Jackson,  showed  a  great 
superiority  of  military  talent  ta  any  Federal  officers  j  Lee  even 
compelling  a  division  of  12,000  men  to  surrender  at  a  place 
called  Harper's  ferry,  and  thus  obtaining  possession  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  artillery  and  stores.  And  the  common  belief  in 
Europe  was  that,  though  the  Confederates  would  never  be  able  to 
make  acquisitions — which,  indeed,  was  not  their  object — ^they  were 
too  strong  to  be  subjugated.  Aa  the  war  went  on,  the  North 
endeavoured  to  crush  their  enemies  by  other  means  than  those 
of  war. 

On  the  first  day  of  1863  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  free- 
dom of  all  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  and  offered  to  receive 
them  into  the  Federal  service,  to  garrison  forts  or  to  man  the 
fleets.  But  the  proclamation  had  not  the  effect  which  he  ex- 
pected, as  the  black  population  showed  no  inclination  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Meantime  the  chief  European  powers  were 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  interruption  to  commerce  which 
was  caused  by  the  war,  and  shocked  at  the  ferocity  with  which  it 
was  carried  on,  and  France  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the 
two  parties ;  but  the  Federal  ministers  refused  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  which  involved  the  admission  of  the  equality  of  the 
Southern  States  and  their  right  of  secession,  though  many  of  the 
independent  statesmen  of  the  country  openly  expressed  their  alarm 
at  the  vastness  of  the  expenditure,  and  consequently  of  the  lia- 
bilities which  the  government  was  incurring.  Their  chief  efforts, 
in  1863,  were  directed  against  Charleston,  and  against  Vicksburg, 
on  the  Mississippi.  Against  Charleston  every  attack  failed ;  but 
"Vicksburg  was  taken  after  a  stout  and  protracted  resistance,  and 
the  Federals  became  masters  of  the  river,  which  was  of  great 
importance.  Nearer  to  Washington  the  events  of  the  war  were 
chiefly  favourable  to  the  Confederates.  In  a  series  of  battles  at 
Chancellorsville  General  Lee  defeated  General  Hooker  with  pro- 
digious loss ;  though  the  advantage  was .  counterbalanced  to  the 
conqueror  by  the  death  of  G^eneral  Jackson,  who,  having  gone 
Bome  way  in  advance,  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  dusk  by  some 
of  his  own  troops.  Hooker  was  superseded  by  General  Meade ; 
but  Lee  defeated  him  also,  and  drove  him  back  on  Washington. 
In  other  battles  success  was.  more  evenly  balanced,  though  in 
gcarcely  any  were  the  Confederates  decisively  beaten.    But  by  the 
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spring  of  1864  they  began  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
numbers  of  their  armies  than  the  Federals  did,  whose  strength  was 
recruited  by  ceaseless  immigration  from  Europe;  and  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Federal  General  Grant  was  strong  enough  to 
march  against  Richmond,  and  though  he  was  repulsed  for  the 
time,  the  fact  of  his  having  undertaken  such  an  enterprise  was 
ominous  of  the  final  result  of  the  war.  In  the  autumn,  Sherman, 
another  Federal  general,  took  Atalanta,  the  capital  of  Georgia  ; 
though  he  was  subsequently  forced  to  evacuate  it,  and  contrived  to 
turn  even  his  retreat  from  it  to  advantage  by  suddenly  attacking  and 
capturing  Savannah.  By  sea  the  fortunes  of  the  belligerents  were 
more  equally  balanced.  Admiral  Porter  failed  in  an  attack  on 
Wilmington;  but  the  Alabama,  a  Confederate  vessel  of  great 
speed,  which,  under  a  captain  of  great  energy  and  professional 
skill,  had  for  some  time  been  the  terror  of  the  Federal  merchant- 
men, was  sunk  in  an  action  off  Cherbourg  by  the  Kearsage,  a  ship 
armed  with  heavier  ordnance,  and  having  her  sides  covered  with 
stout  chains  for  defensive  armour.  The  general  character  of  the 
campaign  of  1864  so  far  strengthened  the  war  party  at  Washingtqp 
that  President  Lincoln  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  re-election 
in  November ;  though  even  he  had  probably  no  expectation  that 
he  was  so  near  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  in  the  triumphant 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

But  Grant,  who  had  now  the  chief  command,  had  so  clear  a 
perception  of  the  superiority  of  his  resources  for  continuous  war, 
that  he  resolved  to  give  the  Confederates  no  leisure  to  recruit  their 
numbers,  but  carried  on  his  operations  throughout  the  winter,  and 
with  different  divisions  overran  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  while 
before  their  advance  the  Confederates  were  forced  to  evacuate 
post  after  post   without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  for  their 
defence.     At  the  beginning  of  February   Charleston   was  thus 
abandoned,  and  Wilmington  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and,  though 
in  one  or  two  actions  between  isolated  detachments  the  Con- 
federate generals  still  maintained  their  ground.  Grant  daily  grew 
in  strength,  from  the  reinforcements  which  flocked  to  join  him, 
while  the  Confederates  had  no  means  of  repairing  their  losses.  At 
last,  in  the  first  days  of  April,  General  Lee  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  defend  Petersburg,  or  Richmond  itself,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  afterwards  his  retreating  army  was  so  completely  surrounded 
that  he  himself  was  also  forced  to  surrender,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  month  General  Johnstone,  with  another  army,  followed  his 
example,  and  the  war  was  over.     President  Davis  himself  was 
taken  prisoner ;  he  has  ever  since  been  kept  in  rigorous  confine- 
ment; and  his  fate  is  still  undecided. 
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President  Lincoln  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Within  a 
week  of  Lee's  surrender,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Washington 
theatre  by  a  man  named  Booth,  and  was  succeeded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  the  last  election  had  named  vice- 
president.  But  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  describe  even  his  actions 
which  have  been  seen,  and  far  too  early  to  attempt  to  predict 
what  will  be  his  policy  during  the  next  three  years,  which  must 
inevitably  be  a  period  of  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 

THE  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  a  most 
extravagant  antiquity,  but  their  authentic  history  does  not 
commence  imtil  the  age  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  about  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  China 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  which  harassed 
each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  his  earliest  efforts  as  a  reformer 
were  directed  to  unite  them  in  one  great  confederation.  He  col- 
lected the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  from  them  deduced  a 
series  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  designed  to  form  the  basis  of 
good  government.  His  main  principle  was — that  outward  decormn 
is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodness  of  heart ;  he  there- 
fore constructed  a  ritual  strictly  regulating  every  relation  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  which  was  gradually  receiyed  as  a  stan- 
dard authority  by  the  nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  the  first 
who  united  all  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  China  was  adopted  from  that  of  his  family.  He  is 
said  to  have  erected  the  Great  Wall,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of 
the  Tartars  (b.c.  240),  but  this  service  was  overbalanced  by  his 
cruelty  and  inveterate  hostility  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han 
dynasty,  which  arose  B.C.  202,  the  Huns  began  to  in\nade  China,  and 
frequently  devastated  the  country ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to 
direct  their  marcb  westwards,  and  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the 
Roman  empire,  while  China  continued  tranquil.  Under  the  Han 
dynasty  foreigners  camo  to  China  for  the  first  time;  literature 
was  zealously  cultivated,  the  art  of  printing  invented,  and  the  laws 
collected  into  an  orderly  system.  For  these  reasons  the  memoiy 
of  the  Hans  is  still  cherished  in  China ;  their  dynasty  ended  AJ)i 
264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China  froni 
the  extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  em- 
pire by  the  Mongols,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis  Khan  (a.d.  1234). 
The  sovereign  who  then  ruled  was  cruel  and  cowaidly;  town 
after  town  submitted  to  the  invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was 
not  completed  till  the  year  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandaoDof 
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Zingis.  Ze-ping,  tlie  infant  son  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter 
in  the  fleet,  hut  the  Mongols  soon  prepared  a  navy  and  pursued 
him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol  fleets  met,  and,  after  an  engage- 
ment which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the  former  was  totally  defeated. 
When  the  Chinese  admiral  saw  that  escape  was  impossible,  he 
went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on  the  deck,  and  said,  *  It  is  better 
to  die  free  than  to  dishonour  our  ancestors  by  an  inglorious  cap- 
tivity ;*  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  caught  the  prince 
in  his  arms  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  where  they  both  perished. 

The  Mongols,  though  foreigners,  were  wise  and  beneficent 
rulers ;  Kublai  Khan  constructed  several  canals,  and  made  every 
possible  exertion  to  restore  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  China ; 
his  grandson,  Timur  Khan,  extirpated  the  bands  of  robbers  that 
infested  the  country,  and  both  laboured  to  promote  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  But  on  the  failure  of  the  direct 
line,  the  Mongols  were  so  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  succes- 
sion, that  the  Chinese  easily  drove  them  from  the  country,  and 
placed  a  native  dynasty  on  the  throne  (a.d.  1388;. 

Choo-quen-chang,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  founder  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer.  In  early  life 
he  was  destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  his  martial  spirit  induced 
him  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  He  very  soon  became  so  distinguished 
for  courage  and  conduct  that  he  was  promoted  to  high  rank ;  his 
marriage  to  a  lady  of  great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and 
he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great 
was  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  to  their  barbarian  conquerors,  that 
it  required  only  a  few  months  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyond  the 
Great  Wall ;  they  were  pursued  in  their  retreat  and  slaughtered 
-without  mercy.  The  new  emperor  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
ruler;  his  early  death  was  a  national  misfortune,  especially  as 
it  involved  the  country  in  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. 

The  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very  soon 
after  his  accession,  the  king  of  the  Mantchew  Tartars  advanced 
towards  the  frontiers  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he 
had  been  divinely  summoned  to  assume  the  empire  of  China. 
There  would  have  been,  however,  little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion, 
had  not  rebellions  in  other  quarters  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor.  Bands  of  robbers  infested  the  roads,  and,  uniting  them- 
selves together  under  favourite  chiefs,  bade  defiance  to  the  imperial 
army.  One  of  these,  named  Le,  gained  the  favour  of  the  popu- 
lace by  promising  a  remission  of  taxes;  crowds  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  deserted  to 
him.  L6  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor;  he 
marched  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  entrusted  with  the  defence  threw 
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down  their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even  by  his 
domestic  servants.  In  his  despair  he  slew  his  children  and  then 
straiijrled  himself,  leaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  the 
onqueror  would  be  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
family,  and  not  inflict  any  cruelty  on  the  people. 

Woo-san-Kivei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with  a  large 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew  Tartary,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and 
punish  the  usui-per ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  not  only  made  peace 
with  the  Mantchews,  but  solicited  their  active  assistance.  The 
Tartars  gladly  assented  to  a  proposal  which  opened  them  a  passage 
into  China,  and  acting  with  a  rapidity  of  which  their  opponents 
had  no  idea,  their  progress  was  irresistible.  The  usurper  L6  was 
defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when  the  general  wished  to 
dismiss  his  allies,  they  not  only  refused  to  return,  but  took  posses- 
sion of  Pekin,  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  emperor.  For 
many  years  the  Chinese  in  different  provinces  sternly  resisted  the 
domination  of  the  Tartars,  but*  there  was  no  harmony  in  their 
councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions ;  they  were  therefore  suc- 
cessively subdued,  but  not  until  the  entire  country  had  been  so 
devastated  that  it  almost  became  a  desert  (a.d,  1644).  During 
this  calamitous  period,  a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire 
coast  of  China  in  constant  alarm ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  firom  the 
island  of  Formosa,  which  for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  after  his  death  his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchews, 
and  this  noble  island  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  China. 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Mantchew   emperors,  was  very 
anxious  to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe ;  he  patronised  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  his 
court,  and  profited  so  much  by  their  instructions  as  to  become  him- 
self the  author  of  a  clever  treatise  on  geometry.    All  his  wishes^ 
however,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated ; 
the  native  men  of  letters  refused  to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  nothing  new  was  consequently  produced.    Equally 
able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-he  was  unquestionably 
next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  China.    He  revived  the  empire,  distracted  by  repeated 
rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  oppressed 
by  vicious  administration ;  when  he  died  (a.d.  1722),  peace  and 
tranquillity  pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  imruly  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers  had  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  puisue 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effectual  stop  to  improve- 
ment by  banishing  the  missionaries,  who  had  spread  themselves  ovw 
all  the  Chinese  i^iovm^^^,  ^xid  only  retained  a  few  individuals  at 
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court,  with  whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had.  given  some 
reasonable  grounds  for  alarm,  and  that  their  extravagant  assertions 
of  papal  supremacy  might  have  infused  suspicions  of  their  design- 
ing to  render  the  emperor  dependent  on  the  pope.  In  other  respects, 
Yung-ching  was  a  good  sovereign ;  he  preserved  peace  during  his 
reign,  and  by  prudent  precautions  he  averted  the  horrors  of  those 
famines  that  periodicidly  devastated  China.  He  died  a.d.  1736, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son,  Keen-lung. 

The  long  reign  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars 
with  the  various  barbarous  races  on  the  whole  western  frontier 
of  China.  There  ts  no  interest  in  the  records  of  these  savage  con- 
tests, which  were  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  ruthless  massacres. 
He  cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treason- 
able designs  without  a  shadow  of  reason  ;  and  the  relentless  fury 
he  displayed  was  eagerly  seconded  by  the  Mandarins,  who  had 
been  jealous  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  missionaries.  Keen- 
limg  always  thought  that  he  had  a  just  cause  when  he  butchered 
whole  tribes.  After  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Kalmucks,  he 
erected  a  stone  tablet  at  Ele  with  the  following  inscription :  *  The 
tree  which  heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell  it,  cannot  be  un- 
rooted :  the  tree  which  heaven  fells,  though  man  may  replant  it, 
will  never  grow.' 

The  fame  of  Keen-lung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions  from 
Holland,  England,  and  Russia,  were  sent  to  his  court.  These 
embassies  did  not  produce  the  good  expected  from  them ;  the 
Chinese,  vdth  all  the  conceit  of  ignorance,  believed  or  pretended 
to  believe  themselves  the  only  enlightened  nation  in  the  universe, 
and  claimed  homage  from  all  others  as  barbarians.  The  em- 
peror himself  appears  to  have  been  free  from  these  prejudices, 
but  all  the  officers  of  state  were  opposed  to  an  increase  of 
foreign  intercourse,  which  they  feared  would  be  fatal  to  their  privi- 


After  a  reign  of  sixty  years.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  fifth  son  Kia-king  (a.D.  1795),  and  died  three  years 
afterwards  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices 
without  any  of  his  redeeming  qualities ;  his  misconduct  provoked 
frequent  insurrections,  while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged 
the  pirates  to  renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Un- 
fortunately the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to 
receive  laws  from  this  feeble  government.  In  1808  a  British 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Drury,  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao,  and  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Chinese  authorities  at 
Canton  became  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  stop  all  trade  unless  tb^ 
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English  garrison  waa  withdrawn  from  Macao ;  their  demands  were 
granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled  cowardice, 
and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arrogance 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  they  have  since 
offered  to  the  British  flag. 

Kia-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to 
have  arisen  from  the  misrepreseutations  of  the  Canton  authorities^ 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amherst  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Pekin,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  amicable  rela- 
tions between  England  and  China.  This  embassy  completely 
failed ;  the  officers  of  the  imperial  court  prevented  Lord  Amherst 
from  obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  returned  to  Canton.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Chinese  had  shown  a  disposition  to  insult  the  naval 
forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few  shots  from  one  of 
the  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses^  and  the  mission  returned 
in  safety. 

Kisr-king  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  em- 
peror, Tao-kwang,  who  was  even  more  prejudiced  against  Euro- 
peans than  his  predecessor.  After  his  accession,  the  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  China  was  so  often  interrupted^  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the  English  so  insulting^  that  at  length 
an  armed  interference  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  established  trade,  but  also  for  the  security  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  English  subjects.  Proclamations 
against  the  importation  of  opium  were  issued  by  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment, but  the  prohibited  article  continued  to  be  largely  smug- 
gled into  the  country,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the  English  resident  at 
Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  protests 
against  the  constraint  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  disregarded. 
Several  insults  and  outrages  were  offered  to  the  British  residents 
in  China,  and  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  redress  by  peaceful 
remonstrances,  war  was  declared  against  the  emperor  bf  China  by 
the  English  government,  and  a  large  naval  and  military  force  sent 
against  Canton.  Having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  en- 
trance to  that  harbour,  the  armament  proceeded  to  the  eastward 
and  captm-ed  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  spread  alarm  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  China.  In  every  engagement,  though  the 
Chinese  exhibited  many  examples  of  individual  bravery,  yet 
they  were  so  utterly  deficient  in  military  tactics  and  diadplina, 
that  they  were  easily  conquered,  notwithstanding  their  yast  nume* 
lical  superiority. 
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Defeated  in  the  field,  the  emperor  of  China  had  recourse  to  dip- 
lomacy ;  Keshen  was  sent  as  imperial  commissioner  to  treat  with 
Captain  Elliot,  and  the  terms  of  an  equitahle  pacification  were 
arranged.  But  the  Chinese  neyer  intended  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  their  object  was  merely  to  gain  time,  and  wear  out 
the  patience  of  the  English  by  expensive  and  vexatious  delays.  It 
was  long  before  a  decisive  answer  could  be  obtained,  but  at  length 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  refused,  and  the  war  renewed.  It 
ifl  not  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  war  j 
Canton  and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,  were 
taken  by  mere  handfuls  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses 
collected  in  the  imperial  armies  were  imable  to  withstand  an  or- 
ganised force,  rarely  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numbers. 
The  Chinese  made  frequent  attempts  to  compensate  for  their  losses 
in  the  field  by  engaging  the  English  in  deceptive  negotiations,  but 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  succeeded  Captain  Elliot  as  Ei^lish 
commissioner,  soon  sliowed  that  he  would  not  endure  to  be  over- 
reached in  diplomacy,  while  the  repeated  triumphs  of  our  arms 
convinced  the  Chinese  government  that  further  resistance  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  A  treaty  was  again 
negotiated,  in  which  great  concessions  were  very  reluctantly  made 
to  the  English  demands ;  the  island  of  Hong-kong  was  ceded  to 
them  in  perpetuity,  five  ports  were  freely  opened  to  their  trade> 
and  the  empercM*  consented  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of 
opium,  the  property  of  the  British  subjects,  whidi  had  been  de- 
stroyed at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

At  first  the  Chinese  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
perfect  good  faith :  but  after  a  time  their  hatred  of  all  foreigners, 
whom  they  called  barbarians,  revived ;  the  authorities  at  Canton 
began  to  insult  our  merchants ;  and  in  the  year  1856^  they  seized  a 
British  merchant  vessel,  named  the  Arrow,  and  treated  the  remon- 
strance of  the  British  resident  minister  with  contempt.  They  applied 
to  the  admiral  on  the  station.  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  for  assistance, 
who,  finding  the  representations  and  demands  which  he  instantly 
addressed  to  Yeh,  the  governor  of  Canton,  equally  disregarded,  at 
once  sent  some  of  his  men  of  war  up  the  river  to  Canton,  and  seized 
some  of  the  Chinese  forts.  Yeh  was  exasperated  rather  than 
intimidated,  and  in  retaliation  attacked  our  establishment  in  the 
city,  which,  however,  a  body  of  our  marines,  had  no  difficulty  in 
protecting,  and  ofiered  a  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman. 
The  admiral  landed  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  who  forced 
their  way  into  the  city.  The  Chinese  showed  more  courage  and 
resolution  than  they  had  displayed  on  previous  occasions :  they  even 
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collected  a  formidable  fleet  of  well-armed  junks,  and  ventured  to 
attack  the  squadron.  And  though  the  residt,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  that  their  junks  were  all  destroyed,  they  still  refused 
suhmission.  And  for  nearly  three  years  maintained  war  against 
us  with  great  perseverance.  The  government  at  home  fully 
approved  the  admiral's  measures,  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  strengthened  him  with  a  suitable 
reinforcement,  of  both  ships  and  soldiers,  at  the  same  lime 
that  they  sent  out  Lord  Elgin,  a  nobleman  who,  as  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  had  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  high  civil  talents,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
terminate  the  quarrel  by  negotiation,  and  arrange  a  more  binding 
treaty  for  the  future.  Before  he  arrived,  the  admiral  had  struck 
one  or  two  more  hlows  well  calculated  to  increase  tke  disposition 
of  the  Chinese  for  an  accommodation.  In  the  greatest  hoat  action 
on  record,  (for  our  flotilla  consisted  of  nearly  70  boats,  manned 
with  nearly  2,000  men,)  he  had  attacked  and  destroyed  their 
principal  fleet  of  80  war  junks  of  the  largest  size,  armed  with 
above  800  guns,  and  strongly  posted  in  Fatshan  creek ;  and  he  had 
dealt  in  the  same  way  with  one  or  two  other  squadrons  of  inferior 
importance,  till  he  had  left  them  scarcely  a  single  vessel. 

But  the  reinforcement  which  had  been  sent  to  him  could  not  at 
first  be  employed  against  the  Chinese.  It  reached  Hong-kong 
at  the  beginning  of  July  1867,  just  after  the  first  news  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  had  reached  that  settlement,  and  all  agreed  that 
to  assist  our  struggling  countrymen  in  Bengal  was  of  more  instant 
importance  than  to  act  against  the  Chinese.  Every  man  therefore, 
and  every  ship  was  at  once  sent  back  to  Calcutta,  and  as  one  of 
the  ships  was  the  Shannon,  it  was  this  measure  which  gave 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  the  aid  of  Captain  Peel  and  his  naval  brigade. 
Unhappily  that  gallant  officer  never  rejoined  the  fleet ;  he  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  operations  against  Lucknow,  and  before  he 
was  recovered  he  caught  the  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Having  thus  weakened  himself,  it  was  some  months  before  the 
admiral  was  able  to  resume  active  operations,  but  before  the 
winter,  Lord  Elgin  returned  from  Calcutta,  a  body  of  troops 
arrived  under  General  Van  Strauvenzee,  and  a  French  squadron, 
with  a  French  plenipotentiary,  also  came  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Elgin  and  Sir  Michael  Seymour  in  a  warfare  which  was  felt  to  be 
of  equal  importance  to  every  European  nation.  The  allies  now 
proceeded  with  great  vigour.  Lord  Elgin  sent  in  to  Yeh  the 
demands  on  which  he  was  instructed  to  insist,  and  as  he  could  not 
obtain  a  satisfactory  reply,  in  the  last  week  of  1867  the  fleet  and 
army  attacked  Canton,  captured  the  city,  and  took  Yeh  himself 
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prisoner.  They  then  moved  northward  after  a  brisk  action  in 
■which  the  Chinese  fought  with  unusual  skill  and  resolution ;  the 
admiral  took  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  the  river  on 
which  Pekin  stands :  and  advanced  up  the  stream  as  far  as  Tientsin ; 
when  the  Chinese  emperor,  desiring  above  all  things  to  prevent 
the  allies  from  forcing  their  way  to  Pekin,  consented  to  grant  all 
their  demands,  and  signed  a  treaty  in  which  they  were  embodied. 
As  the  fleet  returned  to  the  south,  a  division  of  frigates  was  sent 
up  the  Nankin  river ;  which  penetrated  above  800  miles  from  the 
sea.  So  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  year,  every  one  of  the 
Chinese  capitals  had  been  proved  to  be  incapable  of  resistance  to 
the  power  of  England.  And  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
such  a  proof  of  his  inferiority  would  have  made  the  emperor 
observe  the  treaty  which  he  had  just  concluded  faithfully.  But 
Admiral  Seymour  returned  home,  and  when  his  successor,  Admiral 
Hope,  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  as  an  escort  to  the 
envoy  who  was  to  proceed  to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese  had  vastly  strengthened 
the  forts  on  the  bank,  had  staked  the  river,  and  blocked  it  up 
with  heavy  booms,  and  were  determined  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  single  British  vessel.  The  admiral  attempted  to  force  his  way 
up,  but  found  the  batteries  so  far  stronger  than  he  had  supposed, 
that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  act  of  the  Chinese  in  firing  on  our  squadron  at  all,  had  been 
one  of  inexcusable  treachery,  lince  the  treaty  of  Tienstin  had 
opened  the  river  to  us.  And  as  such  it  was  resolved  to  punish 
it  severely.  By  the  spring  of  1860  an  English  and  French  army 
was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  fleets.  The  ships,  taking  their 
course  up  the  Pehtang,  a  river  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Peiho, 
landed  parties  of  seamen  who  attacked  the  forts  on  the  Peiho  in 
the  rear,  and  mastered  them  with  none  but  the  most  trifling  loss. 
The  army  routed  the  Chinese  forces  on  land,  and,  as  the  Chinese 
kidnapped  some  Englishmen  who  had  been  sent  forward  on  a 
peaceful  mission,  and  murdered  half  of  them  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  the  united  forces  advanced  and  captured  Pekin  itself, 
and  Lord  Elgin  resolved,  as  a  punishment  which  would  not  easily 
be  forgotten,  to  destroy  the  emperor's  summer  palace,  the  Yuen- 
ming-yuen,  which  had  been  the  place  where  his  countrymen  had 
been  subjected  to  the  most  gross  and  cruel  indignities.  The  park 
was  destroyed,  the  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  emperor 
was  compelled  to  conclude  a  new  and  more  stringent  treaty  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  faithfid. 

On  Lord  Elgin's  first  mission  to  China,  our  government  thought 
it  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
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the  Japanese,  who  had  hitherto  heen  averse  to  any  conneclion  with 
Europeans ;  and  he  was  accordingly  directed,  after  concluding 
matters  in  China,  to  cross  over  to  Japan,  and  present  the  tycoon 
with  a  steam  yacht  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Two  frigates 
escorted  him  up  to  Jeddo  itself,  a  point  just  beyond  the  limits 
laid  down  for  European  vessels,  and  the  novelty  of  the  sight 
made  a  great  impression  both  on  the  people  and  the  government 
Lord  Elgin  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  allowed  our 
merchants  to  trade  at  the  most  important  ports,  and  sanctioned 
the  appointment  of  British  consuls  there.  But  after  a  time  the 
nationaJ  jealousy  of  foreigners  revived.  The  people  began  to 
insult  our  merchants,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobles,  or  Damios,  as 
they  are  called,  encouraged  their  retainers  to  violent  outrages  on 
the  British  residents.  On  one  occasion  in  1861,  they  made  a 
regular  attack  on  our  chief  consulate,  and  gradually  rose  in  insolence, 
till  at  last,  in  1863^  when  Adnural  Kuper  was  sent  to  Kagosima  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  the 
batteries  fired  on  his  fleet.  Their  fire  was  instantly  returned,  and 
a  fierce  action  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
were  destroyed,  as  was  the  palace  of  Prince  Satsuma,  who  had 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  outrages  complained  of ;  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  the  admiral  found  it  necessary  to  attack 
SimonosaJd,  for  the  chastisement  of  Chosin,  another  prince,  who, 
in  violation  of  the  original  treaty,  had  obstructed  the  passage  of 
our  ships  up  the  straits  leading  to  that  city.  On  this  occasion,  the 
British  admiral  was  assisted  by  a  French  and  a  Dutch  squadron. 
He  easily  reduced  Prince  Chosin  to  submission;  but  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  a  nation  so  jealous  of  all  foreigners, 
so  independent,  as  they  conceive  themselves,  of  all  foreign  supplies 
and  manufactures,  and  eo  really  wealthy  and  powerful,  will  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  the  maintenance  of  the  communications  with  us,  to 
which  they  have  been  in  a  manner  compelled. 

Secret  societies  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  China,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  subversion  of  the  Mantchew  domination 
and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  native  Chinese ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1852  that  any  movement  occurred  on  a  scale  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  threaten  the  Tartar  masters  of  China.  In  that 
year  several  insurrections  broke  out  in  separate  parts  of  the  empiie. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  about  them  was  the  profession  of  t 
creed  which  both  in  the  objects  of  its  worship  and  in  its  theologi- 
cal terms  was  evidently  imitated  from  the  Christiaii  religion ;  but 
as  at  least  one  of  the  leaders  assumed  to  himself  divine  honours, 
and  as  their  hatred  of  the  Mantchew  race  has  displayed  itself  in 
the  most  horrible  blood-thirstiness,  the  profession  of  a  leligioos 
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t  must  be  looked  upon  with  considerable  distrust,  until  events 
have  laid  bare  the  real  character  of  the  insurgents.  That 
possessed  great  energy  and  a  courage  far  above  what  one 
i  have  attributed  to  China,  is  shown  by  their  capture  of 
2fhae  and  Nankin,  and  their  victorious  career  to  the  very  walls 
kin.  But  of  late  their  success  has  been  greatly  diminished, 
be  sway  of  the  Tartar  emperors  seems  yet  destined  to  main- 
tself  in  this  large  and  singular  portion  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

IN  the  Manual  of  Ancient  History  we  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  of  Bar-Cochab  (a.d.  136)  :  it  now  remains  to  trace  the  fo^ 
tunes  of  this  singular  race  down  to  our  own  times,  and  briefly  to 
exhibit  their  condition  at  the  present  day. 

Though  the  number  of  the  Jews  who  perished  in  the  succesave 
overthrows  of  their  nation  was  doubtless  very  great,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  believe  that  on  any  of  these  occasions  the  whole  body  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  may 
refer  to  the  Jewish  colonies  which  we  early  find  in  places  to  which 
their  conquerors  would  not  have  transported  them,  and  where, 
consequently,  we  must  look  upon  them  as  located  by  their  ow 
choice.  Beside  other  places  of  less  importance,  we  have  mentian 
of  a  flourishing  Jewish  community  in  Rome  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  the  travels  of  the  Apostles  furnish  evidence  that  shortly 
after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Northern  Africa,  Though  their  fathers  in  their 
own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud  contempt  of  all  literature  bat 
their  own,  these  colonists  did  not  neglect  the  opportimities  of 
mental  culture  thus  laid  open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  many  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were 
either  Jews,  or  in  habits  of  such  intimacy  with  them,  as  imply 
that  the  sciences  were  pursued  with  equal  ardour  by  both  parties. 
Indeed  it  was  only  under  such  circumstances  that  that  strange 
mixture  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  dogmas,  called  Gnosti- 
cism, could  have  originated ;  and  this  we  know  to  have  taken  its 
rise  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  East  seem  chiefly  to  Iultc 
resorted  to  the  more  polished  regions  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  6> 
cumstances  induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia,  and  otheis 
penetrated  even  to  China,  where  their  reception  seems  to  hive 
been  favourable.  In  the  days  of  Mohammed,  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  wealthy  and  possessed  of  political  power,  were  found  settled 
in  the  Peninsula,  whom  the  impostor  endeavoured  in  vain  to  con- 
ciliate.   Hia  &ucee%^OT%  ^«nted  them  toleration,  and  both  parties 
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being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find 
them  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracen  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Spain. 

The  Abbaside  Khaliphs,  who  seized  the  throne  of  Islam  from 
the  Ommiade  dynaaty,  were  generally  tolerant  of  the  Jews ;  the 
Khaliph  Almanzor,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  restore  their  acade- 
mies, and  evinced  some  taste  for  Hebrew  literature  himself.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Khaliph  Mamun  caused 
the  best  of  the  Jewish  books  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  among  his 
subjeets.  Several  eminent  men  of  Jewish  race  flourished  a;t  his 
court;  they  were  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  astronomy  and 
medicine,  which  had  up  to  this  period  been  very  slightly  cultivated 
by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  Jevnsh  physicians  was  spread  over 
iJl  the  Mohammedan  countries,  so  that  few  of  any  other  race 
could  find  employment  j  but  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  lucrative 
profession  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of  the  later  Khaliphs, 
who  availed  themselves  of  religious  prejudices  to  gratify  their 
avarice.  During  this  season  of  persecution  the  Jews  were  fre-* 
quently  duped  by  false  prophets  and  pretended  messiahs,  who  in- 
duced them  to  raise  partial  insurrections,  which  only  served  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  renewed  persecutions.  In  the  midst  of  their 
difficulties  the  Khaliphate  was  overthrown  by  the  barbarous  Mon- 
gols, and  the  Jews  were  exposed  to  renewed  persecutions  from  the 
Saracens,  who  attributed  to  their  impiety  all  the  calamities  of  the 
empire. 

From  the  death  of  Timiir  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas, 
the  Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Media  and  Persia,  had  to 
endure  all  the  calamities  arising  from  a  violent  war,  a  rapid  con- 
quest, and  the  long  series  of  sanguinary  wars  for  succession 
"between  the  conqueror's  descendants.  At  the  accession  of  Shah 
Abbas  Persia  was  almost  uninhabited,  and  in  order  to  obtain  sub- 
jects that  monarch  granted  large  privileges  to  all  strangers  willing 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Numbers  of  Jews  who  were  oppressed 
in  other  eastern  countries  accepted  his  offers,  but  their  wealth  soon 
excited  suspicions,  and  the  Shah  issued  an  edict  that  they  should 
either  embrace  Islamism  or  prepare  for  death.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the  execution  of  this  san- 
guinary edict,  but  legal  protection  was  withdrawn  from  the  perse-, 
cuted  race,  and  has  not  been  again  restored  in  the  provinces 
9ubject  to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  Gaul^ 
Germany,  and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  were  often  subject  to 
persecution  under  the  Gothic  monarchs,  whidi  induced  some  to 
dissemble  their  faith,  and  others  to  leave  the  country.    Of  these 
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latter,  many  retired  to  Africa,  whence  they  returned  with  the 
Saracens,  whom  they  materially  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  was  highly  prosperous  j  they  cultivated  science,  were  in- 
trusted with  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  enjoyed  complete 
toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  the  names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and  numerous  others,  whoee 
works  have  been  preserved,  and  which  prove  their  proficiency  in 
almost  every  art  or  science  then  known. 

In  more  northern  countries  their  state  was  materially  different. 
Though  their  industry  and  abilities  rendered  them  valuable  to 
their  rulers,  and  some  few  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  they  were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  galling  restric- 
tions, being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  mere  chattels  of  the  superior 
lord,  not  human  beings.  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors employed  many  of  the  Jews  as  their  physicians,  or  as  bankers, 
and  even  despatched  them  on  important  embassies }  but  about  the 
year  870,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Meaux,  they  were  declared 
incapable  of  filling  any  civil  offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus 
(a.d.  1180)  they  were  stripped  of  their  property  and  banished  fiom 
France.  They  soon  returned,  but  were  exposed  to  the  moet 
rigorous  and  unjust  treatment ;  Louis  IX.  began  the  career  of  re- 
newed persecution,  by  forbidding  the  legal  officers  to  seize  the 
persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  default  of  pay- 
ment ;  Catholics  were  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  Jewish 
physicians  j  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  syna- 
gogue and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  that  they  should  not 
exercise  any  of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should 
wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress. 
In  1288  the  Parliament  of  Paris  fined  the  Jews  for  singing  too 
loud  in  their  synagogues.  Philip  the  Long  pronounced  sentence 
of  banishment  against  them,  but  granted  charters  of  protection  to 
a  few  who  were  able  to  gratify  his  cupidity  by  large  bribes.  A 
strict  search  was  made  for  those  who  dared  to  remain  in  the  king- 
dom ;  several  were  burned  alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult,  dogs 
were  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  great  number  were  slain  wii 
less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1360  John  revoked  the  edicts 
of  banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  cheerfully 
aided  him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with  which  he  purchased 
his  deliverance  from  captivity  in  England.  This  tranquillity  wn 
disturbed  by  the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  VL,  bat  the 
edicts  of  intolerance  were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they 
were  permitted  soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  ^o^^  ^omm^xated  the  sufiferings  of  the  Jews^ind 
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endeaToared  to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their  persecutors.  Hono- 
rius  TTT.  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  use  of  force  in  convei-ting 
them  to  Christianity,  and  menacing  excommunication  against  those 
•who  insulted  or  injured  them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Gre- 
gory IX.,  when  a  sudden  burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Jews  in  every  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not 
only  protected  them  in  his  own  states,  but  wrote  urgent  letters 
in  their  behalf  to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  When  the  Holy 
See  was  transferred  to  Avignon  at  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  favour  shown  to  the  Jews  in  Italy  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  lot  of  those  in  France  greatly  alleviated.  Avignon 
itself  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  and  their 
riches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splendour  of  the  pontifical 
court. 

After  the  popes  had  returned  to  Rome,  several  pontiffs  exhibited 
a  less  wise  and  humane  policy  towards  the  Jewish  race.  Gregory 
Xm.,  who  celebrated  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
•with  public  thanksgivings,  was  of  course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews. 
He  ordained  that  they  should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  Inqui- 
sition, for  blasphemy,  for  ridiculing  the  ceremcmies  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  for  reading  the  Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books. 
He  further  enj  caned  that  all  the  Jews  in  Rome,  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  should  be  assembled  once  a  week  to  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Sixtus  V.  was  a  pontiff  of 
a  different  character ;  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1686,  he  re-estab- 
lished the  Jews  in  all  their  municipal  privileges,  allowed  them  full 
right  of  citizenship  in  the  Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold  houses 
and  lands ;  he  restored  their  synagogues  and  burial-grounds,  im- 
posing upon  them  only  a  very  moderate  tribute,  and  promising 
them  exemption  for  the  future  from  all  arbitrary  exactions.  Sub- 
sequent popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Sixtus,  but  they  did 
not  revive  the  cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIIL,  and  in  general  the 
Jews  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  to  hold 
their  property  with  greater  tranquillity  in  the  papal  states  than  in 
most  other  countries  of  Christendom.  Hence  while  the  Spanish 
Jews  generally  favoured  the  Reformation,  those  of  Italy  regarded 
the  progress  of  Protestant  opinion  with  complete  indifference  and 
sometimes  with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  most  of  the  great  German 
cities  had  among  their  inhabitants  numerous  Jews,  wealthy,  in- 
telligent, and  polished  in  their  manners,  but  their  prosperity  was 
at  all  times  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  and  it  was  only  by  means 
of  purchased  and  precarious  protection  that  even  their  lives  were 
secure.  At  length  arose  the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jews  in 
Germany,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  were  its  first  victims. 
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Again  the  fanatics  who  were  preparing  to  marcli  to  the  third 
crusade  (a.d.  1188)  butchered  all  the  Jews  they  met  with  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  similar  barbarities  were  exercised  in  this 
and  other  countries,  so  that  the  annihilation  of  the  devoted  race 
seemed  inevitable ;  but  this,  like  other  storms^  passed  away. 
After  a  while  the  Jews  again  rose  from  the  dust,  some  returned  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  and  others  pushed  forward  into  the 
then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length 
became,  and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

At  what  period  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not  distinctly 
appear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among 
the  property  of  the  Aiglo- Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this 
state  they  remained  under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early 
Plantagenets,  as  is  sufficiently  testified  by  their  butchery  in  the 
reign  of  Hichard  L  ;  the  conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth 
daily  till  he  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money  fipom  a  rich  Jew ;  the 
enormous  fines  levied  on  them  by  Henry  in. ;  and  their  expulsion 
by  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1290),  after  the  confiscation  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. The  conduct  of  the  monarchs  was  of  course  imitated  by 
the  nobles  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  hatred  of  all 
classes  was  excited  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christian  children,  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  proved, 
to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold  on  Spain  the  Jews  found  themselves 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  persecution.  The  Inquisition  was 
introduced,  and  after  great  numbers  had  been  burnt,  all  who  re- 
fused to  become  Christians  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  being 
allowed  to  retain  only  their  moveable  property  (a.d.  1492)  ;  their 
number  is  said  to  have  exceeded  800,000,  and  they  chiefly  took 
refuge  in  Africa  and  Turkey.  They  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  in  Portugal.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  Judaism,  though 
suppressed,  was  by  no  means  extinguished  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  severity  of  the  Inquisition  was  then  exerdsed  upon  the  nominal 
Christians ;  such  was  the  case  also  in  Italy.  Thus  persecuted  in 
every  country  under  the  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  Jews 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  eagerly  flocked  towards  the  rising 
Protestant  states,  where  they  were  at  least  sure  of  personal  safety. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  Holland,  where  they  were 
equitably  treated,  and  where  they  are  now  exceedingly  numerous. 

Although  no  Tfe^e>%l  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had  taken 
place,  tlie  Jews  entet^^VcLVi  ^Qma  Tifc%<5i^^Qns  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well for  theii  i^tuxn  \.o  ^sSk^  ^^ovxater^  ^>s\5^  Vki^  ^  -^^s^  ^a^j^ar  to 
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have  led  to  any  result.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  they  came 
in,  in  small  numbers,  without  exciting  any  particular  notice,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  immolested.  In  1753  an  act  was  passed 
to  facilitate  their  naturalization,  but  it  was  speedily  repealed,  and 
though  popular  feeling  is  less  strong  at  present  on  the  subject,  the 
attempt  to  place  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  British  sub- 
jects, though  several  times  made,  has  been  unsuccessful. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  after  her,  most  of  the  German 
states,  have  granted  them  equal  privileges  with  Christians  j  in 
France  they  enjoy  every  civil  right ;  in  Poland  they  form  the  only 
middle  class,  and  are  found  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  ,and  Portugal,  they  now  reside  unmolested, 
and  in  many  of  the  British  colonies  (as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and 
Jamaica)  they  are  among  the  principal  merchants  and  traders.  In- 
deed, Russia  is  the  only  civilized  state  where  they  are  now  subject 
to  anything  like  their  former  restrictions,  or  are  looked  upon  with 
much  of  the  antipathy  of  former  days.  In  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, however,  they  are  still  an  obnoxious  sect,  against  whom  the 
most  improbable  charges  are  readily  credited,  a  circumstance  fre- 
quently taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  governors. 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  so  widely  scattered, 
the  most  contradictory  statements  of  the  number  of  the  Jews 
have  been  made,  few  of  them  being  anything  more  than  mere 
conjecture.  The  most  probable  statement  seems  to  be  that  erf  the 
Weiniar  Almanac^  which  gives  a  total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckon- 
ing near  2,000,000  in  Europe,  740,000  in  Asia,  500,000  in  Africa, 
and  5000  in  America. 
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FIFTH 


Sabmatiaxs. 


Frajtks  axd  Gauls. 


Oenenl  movement  of 
the  Sarmailan  tribes 
towards  Southern 
and  Western  Europe; 
for  six  centuries 
their  history  ol>- 
■care. 


Movements  of  the 
Saxons  to  England ; 
tlie  Pranks  to  GhuI  ; 
the  Goths  to  Italy ; 
the  Lombards  to 
Pannonia,  and  in  the 
next  century  to 
Italy; 

the  Alemanni  to  the 
Roman  provinces  on 
the  Bhine,  && 


420  Pbaramond. 

440  MeroYSBUB. 

481  Clovls.wbo.bytlie 
-defeat  of  Syagrius, 
established  the 
power  of  the 
Franks  in  GanL 


476  End  of  the  Western 
Empire. 

—  Odoacer  becomes 
king  of  Italy. 

483  Establishment  of  tbe 
Gothic  kingdom  d 
Italy,  by  Theodoria 


SIXTH 


611  Thierry  I. 

Clouire  I. 
S34  Theodohert. 
561  Oarlhert. 

Gontmm,  Slglbert. 

Chilperic. 
808  Ohlldebert, 
696  Tlieodobert  II. 

Thierry  II. 


OttrogothM. 
526  Athalaric. 
634  Tbeodobalna. 
536  Vltlges. 
540  Heidibadns. 
641  Blaric 
661  Thela,  conquered  by 


668  Alboiuus. 
673  Oiephes. 
686  Antharls. 
SOO  Agilulphus. 

669  Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna; 
his  successors  tributary  to  the 
Lombards. 


607  Gesalrlc 
626  Aroalaric. 
531  Thendis. 

548  Theodogesil. 

549  Aglla. 
554  AthanagUd. 
572  LeovigUd. 
586  Recared   I.;    he     

Arianism  and  establishes  or 
thodox  Ohristianity. 


SEVENTH 


614  Clotafre  II. 
628  Dagobert  I. 
638  Sfgebert  II. 
—  CInvis  IL 
660  Clotrtlre  III. 
669  Ohilderic  II. 
672  Dagobert  II. 

(Pepin  Herlstal). 
678  Thierry  ill. 
690  CIovJs  III. 
695  Cbildebert  IL 

The     kingdom     fre- 
quentiy  divided. 


Zombardi. 

616  Adaloaldus. 
626  Ariovaldus. 
638  Rotharis. 
654  Rodoaldus. 
659  Aribertus. 
662  Guiidebertus. 

672  Garlbald. 

673  Pertharit. 
691  Cunibertus. 

The  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna nominally 
held  by  tbe  Eastern 
Empire,  but  tribute 
paid  by  its  governors 
to  tbe  Lombards. 


ri$igotk$. 
603  Wlteric 
610  Gondomar. 
612  Sisebad. 
621  Recared  II. 
—  Suintillal. 
631  Sisenaud  I. 
636  Sisenaud  II. 
640  Tulca. 
642  Chindaswlnd. 
649  Recbeswind. 
672  Wamba. 
680  Ervig. 
687  Egiga. 

Towards  the  close  of 
the  century  the  Moore 
beurin  to  threaten  the 
South  of  Spain. 


617  Rodoald,  I 

BascAngUa.  ! 

634  Edwin.  I 

Nurthambertsod.  : 

643  Oawyn  nnitessere'' 
rai  kingdoms. 

666  Ceadwalla,  SosKX 
and  Wessex. 

688  Ina,  Wessex. 

The  native  Britons  i*} 
shelter  in  SrotbBd 
and  Wales  from  tkr 
Saxon  invaders. 
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FROM  A.D.  400  TO  a.d.  1865. 


CSENTUEY. 


Under  tiU  YandaU. 
438  Kecbilda. 
448  Recbiariiu. 
456  Maldias. 
460  Fnmarlns. 
468  BegisQiund. 

Under  M«  Visigotki. 

451  Tberismond. 

452  Tbeodoric  IL 
466  Buarla 

484  Alaric. 

The  Yandals  conquered 
by  the  Visigoths. 


426  Bellnqatshed  by 
the  Bomans. 

Under  tike  Briton*. 

445  Vortlgern. 
464  Vortliner. 
466  Ambrosias. 


454  Henglst  In  Kent. 
491  Blla  In  Sussex. 


Eastksv  Empibb. 


406  Theodostus  III. 
and  Pulcheria. 
450  Marcian. 
457  Leo  I.  (Thracian). 
474  Leo  II. 
—  Zeno. 
491  Anastastns  I. 

Rise  of  the  factions  of 
the  Circus. 


ProgrvM  of  CiTiliMtlon. 


Bells  used  in  Churches. 


Commencement  of  the 
middle  or  dark  ages. 


Establishment  of  the 
Saltc  Law. 


Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  France. 


CENTUEY. 


EVOLAVn. 

SOOTLiJm. 

619  Oerdlc, 

501  Goran. 

518  Justin  I. 

Silk-worms  brought  to 

Kingdom  of  Wessex. 

535  Eugene  IIL 

627  Justinian  J. 

Europe. 

627  Erchenwin, 

658  Congal  IL 

(Belisarlus. 

Kingdom  of  Essex. 

569  KinatbaL 

Narses). 

Code  of  Civil  Law  form- 

547 Ida, 

Kingdom  of  North- 
umberland. 

570  Aidau. 

565  Justin  IL 

ed. 

678  Tiberius  IL 
£82  Maurice. 

Water-mills  erected  at 
Rome. 

676  rfla. 

Kingdom    of    East 

The  Anglo-Saxons  con- 

Anglia. 

verted  to  Christianity. 

582  Cridda, 

Kingdom  of  Mercia. 

The  Saxons  were  joined 

by    tbe    Angles     and 

Jutes  from  Germany. 

CENTUEY. 


" 

SOOTIAHD. 

Eastkun  Empiu. 

SABACEKS. 

Progress  of  CiTUimtion. 

604  Kenneth  L 

602  Phocas. 

622  Hejira,  or  Flight 

Latin  disused asa  liying 

606  Eugene  IV. 

610  HeraclinsL 

of        Mahommed 

language. 

632  Fercbard  I. 

641  Oonstantine  III. 

from  Mecca. 

636  Donald  IV. 

—  Heraclius  Heracli- 

632  AbuBekr. 

Pens  made  from  quills. 

660  Ferchard  II. 

anus. 

634  Omar. 

668  Maldrum. 

—  ConstansII. 

644  Otbman. 

Glass  manufactured  in 

688  Eugene  V. 

668  Coiistantlne  IV. 

C56A1L 

England. 

602  Eugene  VL 

685  Justinian  IL 

660  Hassan. 

695  Leontius. 

661  Moawiyah«fonnder 

The    Alexandrian    Li- 

698 Tiberius  lU. 

of    the  Ommiade 

dynasty. 
679  Tezid  I. 
683  Merwan  L 

brary  destroyed- 

The    Greek    flre    in- 
vented. 

684  Abdalmater. 

pp2 
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TABLES  OF 


EIGHTH 


711  Dmffobertlll. 
7U  Ohilpericll. 

Obarles  MurteL 
717  CloUlre  IV. 
7J0  Thierry  IV. 
741  Pepin  (regent). 
74S  Cbilderic  111. 
75S  Pepin  (king). 
708  Oharleuiagne. 

The  Merovingian  dy- 
DMty  set  aside  by  Pe- 
pin, father  of  Obarle- 
magne,  and  founder 
of  the  Oarloringiau 
dyuanty. 


Lomhar^. 

700  Luitpertaa. 

701  Arimbertus. 
719  Ausprandus. 
—  Luitprandus. 

743  Hildebrand. 

744  Racbisins. 
750  Astolphus. 
7j6  Desldenos. 

The  dynasty  ot  the 
Lombards  subverted 
by  Charlemagne. 


The  Popes  raised  to 
the  rank  of  tempo- 
ral princes  by  Pepin, 
king  of  France. 

752  Stephen  III. 
757  Paul  I. 
768  Stephen  IV. 
772  Adrian  I. 
795  Leo  IIL 


712  Dynasty  of  the  Visi- 
goths subverted  by  tlic 
Saracens  under  Tarik  and 
Musa. 

755  Abderrahman,  Inde- 
pendent Khallph. 

The  power  of  his  raccess- 
ors,  who  reign  In  Sptin 
until  A.D.  1051,  Is  gridu- 
ally  -weakened  both  br 
internal  discords  and  con- 
tinued wars  with  tbe 
Christian  insurgents. 

718  Pelagiusfoundsapettj 
Christian  kingdom  in 
the    Asturian    monn- 


NINTH 


NoB-mvsK 
Natioss. 


WXSTEKK  ElIFIRB. 


789  Regular 
government 
established 
In  Russia  by 
Buria 

Denmark  form- 
ed into  a  king- 
dom. 

Sweden  formed 
into  a  king- 
dom. 

The  petty  prin- 
cipalities of 
Norway  form- 
ed into  a  king- 
dom by  Harold 
Harfager. 


794  The  Ma- 
gyars occupy 
Hungary,  the 
ancient  Pau- 
nonta. 

Tlie  Moravians 
becx>me  a  for- 
midable na- 
tion. 

Bohemia  form* 
ed  into  a  regu- 
lar state,  and 
Christianity 
introduced.  It 
was  generally 
governed  by 
dukes  tribut- 
ary to  the  em- 
perors of  Ger- 
many. 


800  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  West. 
814  LouiR  the  Pious. 
843  Empire  divided. 


a*rm«mif. 

843  Louis  the 

Gennan. 
876  Carloman 

and  Louis 

III. 
881  Charles 

the  Fat. 
887  Arnulph. 
899  Louis  the 

OblkL 


843  Lothaire  I. 

855LothaireIL 

879  Boson,duke 

of  Burgundy. 

The  great  feu- 
datories of 
the  crown 
assume  the 
power  of 
sovereign 
princes  in  va- 
rious parts  of 
the  empire. 


843  Charles  the 

Bald. 
877  Louis  the 

Staramerpr. 
873  Louis  llL 

Carloman. 
887  Eudes. 
898  Charles  the 

Simple. 

The  family  of 
the  Capets  be- 
gins to  usurp 
the  royal  au- 
thority. 


816  Stephen  V. 

817  Pascal  L 
624  EngeniosII.  , 

827  ValentiDP.     ; 

828  Gregory  IV.  f 
844  Sergius  XL  I 
847  Leo  IV. 

855  Benedict  IIL ; 
858  KIcholssI 
887  Adrian  n. 
872  John  VIIL 
882  Martin  IL 

884  Adrian  nL 

885  Stephen  VL 
891  Formosa*.     I 
896  BonifkceVI. 

—  Stephen  VIL 
808  Theodore  IL 

—  John  IX.  I 
goo  Benedia  IV- 


TENTH 


SCAKDIXAVIA. 


992  Christian- 
ity establish- 
ed In  Den- 
mark. 

991  Christian- 
ity establish- 
ed in  Nor- 
way. 

tThe  Scandina- 
vian pirates 
formidable  to 
Southern  and 
Western  Eu- 
rope 

Iceland  and 
Greenland 
disco vereJ 
and  colonised. 


RUS.SIA  AND 
POLAKD. 


975  Wladimir 
the  Great 
extends  the 
Russian 
monarchy, 
and 

988  Estab- 
lishesChris- 
tianity. 

942  Poland 
becomes  a 
kingdom. 


HUXOARr,  &C. 


994  Christian- 
ity intro- 
duced into 
Hungary. 

997  Stephen  I. 
establishes 
tl>e  Hungar 
rian  mon- 
archy. 

990  Bodeslaus 
III.  inde- 
pendent in 
Bohemia. 

TheLetti.&c, 
established  in 
Lithuania 
and  Prussia. 


912  Conrad  L 
of  Fran  con  la. 

919  Henry  the 
Fowler. 

936  Ocho  the 
Great. 

962  Empire  of 
the  West  re- 
stored and 
given  to  Otho. 

973  Otho  IL 

983  Otho  III. 

Jealousies  b*- 
gin  to  arise 
between  the 
emperors  and 
the  popes. 


922  Robert. 

923  Rodolph. 
933  Louis 

Outremer. 
954  Lothaire. 

986  Louis  y. 
the  Idle. 

987  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, founder 
erf  a  nevr  dy- 
nasty. 

996  Robertthe 
Wise. 

The  province 
of  Neustrla 
assigned  to 
the  Normans, 
and  thence 
called  Nor- 
nuuidj. 


SM  LeoV.  , 

—  Ghristopher. 
90S  Sergtos  IIL    ! 

013  AnastasiasIIL 

014  Landou  I 

015  John  X 
028  LeoYL 

020  SteplMD  VHL 
031  John  XL  I 
036  LeoTD. 
030  Steplien  IX.  : 
043  Martin  la  I 
046  AgapetosH. 
053  John  1XL 

063  LeoTia 

064  Benedict  V. 
063  John  xm. 
072  BenedirsTI 

074  DonnsIL_  ■ 

075  Benedict  TIL 
062  John  XIV. 

065  John  XV 

—  John  XVI 
006  Gregory  T. 
999  SyKeswIL 


CONTEMPORARY  DYNASTIES. 
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CENTURY. 


The  Heptarchy  still 
eontinue»,butthe 
states  frequently 
Twry  both  in  nnm- 
her  and  extent. 

717  Btbelbald  In 
Merda. 

707  Offla  unites 
East   Anglla    to 

-  Merda;  but  to- 
wards the  close 
of  the  century 
"Wessex  becomes 
the  predominant 
sute. 


70S  Ambes 

Keleth. 
704  Eugene 

VII. 
721  Mordach. 
730  BIflnius. 
761  Eugene 

VIII. 
764  Fergus 

III. 
767  Salva- 

thue. 
787  Achains. 


EASTXIUr  Empiri. 


705  Justinian  II.  restored. 
711  Phlllppirus  Bardanes. 
713  AnascsHlus  II.     . 
718  Leo  III.  Isaurtcus. 
741  Constantlne  V. 

Ck)pronymu8. 
776  Leo  IV. 
780  Ckinstantine  VT. 
Porphyrogennetns. 
(Irene.  Nlcephoru*). 
During  the  greater  part 
of  this  c«ntury  the  em- 
pire is  distracted  by  the 
Iconoclast  controversy. 


SjiRACBirS. 

CiTiliuUion. 

705  Walld  L 

Paper  made 

714  fluleiman. 

from   cot- 

717 Omar  IL 

ton. 

719  Yexfd  IL 

723  Haj»hem. 

CarpeU  in- 

742 Walld  IL 

troduced. 

743  Mprwan;YeKldIIL 

760  Abu  I'Abbas,  foun- 

Schools  of 

der  of  the  Abasside 

learning 
fonndedby 

dynasty. 

75S  Almanzor. 

the  Sara- 

775 Mohadl. 

cens. 

786  Rl  Hadi. 

788  Harun-Rl-Rashld. 

Greek  works 

The  seat  of  the  Khali- 

of  science 

phate  fixed  at  Bagdad. 

transUted 

A.D.  762. 

Into  Arabic. 

CENTURY. 


ITALT. 

SPAIK. 

The  Islands 

Grsdual 

of  Sicily. 

decay  of 

Obrsica, 

theSara- 

andSardl- 

eenlc 

Dia,anda 

power. 

consider- 

able part 

Founda- 

of th« 

tion  of 

kingdom 

theChris- 

of  Naples. 

tlanklng- 

occupied 

doms  of 

by  the 

Navarre 

Saracena. 

andLeon. 

828  End  of  the 
Heptarchy. 
Egbert  the 
Great,  king 
of  England. 

838  Ethelwolf. 

867  Btheibald. 

866  Ethelred. 

872  Alfred  the 
Great. 

England  fre- 
quently 
ravaged  by 
Danish  and 
Norwegian 
pirates. 


SCOTLAKD. 

Eastkrx 
EMPinic 

819  Congal  III. 

811  Michael 

824  Don  gal. 

I. 

Kll  Alpln. 

813  Leo  V. 

833  Kenneth 

820  Michael 

IL 

IL 

831  Alpln. 

829Theo- 

8.^4  D(mald  V. 

ph  litis. 

868  Constan- 

841 Harun. 

tino  IL 

842  Michael 

874  Ethus. 

IIL 

876  Gregory 

867  Basllins 

the  Great  . 

I. 

892  Donald  VI. 

B86  Leo  VL 

The  Plcts  were 

suhdned  and 

expelled  by 

Kenneth  IL 

800  Al  Amin. 
814  Al  Mnmun. 
833  Motasseni. 
846  Motawak- 
kel. 

861  Montaser. 

862  Mostsin. 

Fall   and   divi- 
sion of  the 
Khaliphate. 

Fatlmite  dynas- 
ty founded  768, 
byMotas. 

The  seat  of  the 
Fatinrites 
transferred  In 
the  next  cen- 
tury to  Egypt. 


Progrw  of 
Civiilfstion. 


Streets  of 
C<»rdova 
paved. 

Saxon  code 

of  laws 

formed. 
Clocks 

brought to 

Western 

Europe. 

Oxford  uni- 
versity 
founded. 

Agriculture 
and  horti- 
culture en- 
cr.nragedin 
Germany. 


CENTURY. 


001  Edward  I. 

the  Elder. 
925  Athelstan. 
941  Edmund  I. 
946  Edred. 
965  Edwy. 
959  Edgar. 
976  Bdward  II. 

the  Martyr. 
978  Ethelred  IL 

The  Danes  ac^ 
quire  posses- 
aion  of  a  great 
portion  of 
England. 


003  Constantlne 

IIL 
943  Malcolm  I. 
058  Indnlph. 
968  Duffua. 
972  Cullen. 
077  Kenneth 

IIL 
094  Constantlne 

IV. 
995  Grimua. 


EASTKBir  EllFUtB. 


900  Alexander. 

911  Constantlne  VIL 

Porph  y  rogennetus. 
919  Romanus  L 
—  Constantino 

VIIL 
969  Romanus  IT. 
963  Nicephoros  II. 
969  John  ZImisces. 
976  Basllius  IL  and 

Constantlne  IX. 

The  prosperity  of  the 
empire  partially  re- 
stored in  conse- 
quence of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Sara- 
cenic power. 


The  Khaliphs  In  sub- 
jection to  their 
Turkish  mercena- 
ries, whose  chief 

936  Takes  the  title  of 
Emir  al  Omrah. 

997  The  Ghaznevid 
dynasty  founded. 

The  Fatimlte  Kha- 
liphs possess  a 
powerful  empire  in 
Bgypt^ 


ProgrcM 
(MririMti( 


University  of  Cam- 
bridge founded. 

Figures  of  arith- 
metic introduced 
from  the  Arabs. 

Mining  in  the  Harti 
mountains. 

Wine  presses  lint 
Introduced  into 
Italy. 
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TABLES  OF 


ELEVENTH 


DE^^MAKK.     i     SWEDEH. 


Sewyn.    kin^    of     botk 

countrie*. 
14  Canute     the     Great, 

king  of  Engl&Dcl- 


36  Hardica- 

nute. 
42  Mainm^. 
47  Rweyii. 

BIplBdCD. 

74  Harold 

VII. 
76  Canute 

the  Baint. 
R5  0laua  II 
95  Erie  III. 


I  (Maus. 
19  Amundl. 
'35  Edmund 

I    H. 

•40  Hacquln 

III. 
|6I  SturkiU. 
75  logo  the 

Good. 


llOlBTUgll. 

39  Sneno. 
36  Magnus 

Olen>n. 
47  Harold 

III.    Ha- 

ardrade. 
06  01sru8ll, 
70  Magnus  I. 
87  Bacon. 
89  Magnus 

IL 


The  nations  of  the  North  anandon 
their  piratiral  habiti>,  and  make 
great  advances  in  ciTillsatiun. 


15  Svato- 
pple  I. 

16  Jaro- 
laus. 

54  Isilaus 

I. 
78  Tsero- 

lodL 
93  Svato- 

pole  II. 

Rudsta 

" scarcely 
yet 

emerged 
from 
barbar- 
ism. 


S5  Miesko 

II. 
37CaBtroirL 

Anarchy. 
41  Cacimir 

recalled. 
58  Boleslaus 

II.  the 

Bold. 
77  Boleslaaa 

takes  the 

title  of 

kiUK.     • 

81  Wladia- 
laua  I. 


38  Peter. 

41  Expel- 
led, and 
succeed- 
ed by 
Otto. 

44  Peter 
restoied. 

47  Anchar 

61  Bela  I. 

63  Solo- 
mon. 

74  Gieza  I, 

77  Ladla- 
laus  I. 

96Colo- 


31  Heorj 
I. 

60  Philip 
Ltbe 
Amo^ 
ous. 


2  Henry  n. 
34  Conrad  II. 

of  Prancu- 

nia,  whu 
82  InberitB 

Burgundy. 
39  Henr>-III 
56  Henry  IV. 

Wars  with 
the  Saxons; 
and  with 
the  Popes 
on  theques- 
tUm  of  ec- 
clesiastical 
Invest!- 
turea. 


96  Commencement  of 
the  Crusades,  ftr>t 
preached  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and 
then  sanctioaed 
by  the  Popea. 


TWELFTH 

VOKTHXRir 

Katiows. 

Russia. 

POLAim. 

HCVOART 

AVD 
UOHEKIA. 

Gbbmavt. 

FEAirCB. 

POPIS. 

Norway. 

14  Wlademlr 

2  Boleslans 

Hungary. 

6  Henry  V. 

OLouiaVI. 

l8Gelasfiisa 

II. 

III. 

25  Lothaire 

the  Fat. 

19  Calfxtos  IL 

8  Sigurd. 

25  Motislaus. 

Civil  dissen- 

14 Stephen 

II. 
31  Bela  II. 
41  Gioza  II 

II.  the 

37  Louis 

24  H«moriaia 

62  Magnus  III. 

32  Jaropolik. 

sions  and 

Saxon. 

VII.  the 

30  Innocrnin. 

38  Vzevolod 

constant 

37  Conrad 

Young. 

43  0elestineIL 

II. 

wars  with 

III. 

80  Philip 

44  Lucius  n. 

46  Isialaus 

the  Letti  in 

'MX  \:i>ij:#a  a  a. 

61  Stephen 

ni. 

62  Frederic 

n.   Au- 

45Eugeniiis 

Dtmmark. 

II. 

Lithuania 

I.    Barba- 

guBtoa. 

IIL 

S6  Jonrje  or 

and  Prus- 

74 Bela  III. 

roBsa. 

SSAnastaata 

r  Nicholas. 

George    I., 

sia. 

96  Emeric. 

90  Henry 

The  great 

!▼•         - 

86  Eric  IV. 

the  found- 

38Wladfs- 

VI.  Asper. 

feudato- 

54 Adrian  rr. 

89  Eric  V. 

er  of  Mos- 

laus II. 

98  Philip 

ries  of  the 

59  Alexander 

47  Canute  V. 

cow. 

46  Boleslaus 

(Otho). 

crown 

II-          -„ 

66  Sueno  IV. 

57  Andrew  I. 

IV. 

Bohemicu 

gradually 

81  Lucius  m 

67  Waldemar 

reigning  at 

73  Miesko 

reduced 

85  Urban  IIL  : 

I. 

Wladlmlr. 

III. 

40  Wladia- 

to  obedi- 

87 Gregory 

82  Canute  VI. 

76  Michael  I. 

7  7Expelled 

laus  IIL 

ence,  and 

Via 

by  Ga^imlr 

duke. 

the  royal 

—  demcBt    ; 

II.  the 
Just. 

75  Frede- 
rick, duke. 

authority 
establish- 

IIL 

ttlCeleBtine    | 

a»edm. 

95  Lescho  V. 

90  Conrad 
II.  duke. 

ed. 

IIL 

98  Innocent 

10  Ingo  rv. 

97  PremlB- 

m. 

29  Ragwald. 

Iau3  Otto- 

40  Suercher  II. 

acre  I. 

00  Eric  X  the 

king. 

Holy. 

01  Oharleg  VII. 

08  Canute. 

\ 

l»  Saerctaer 

\ 

\     \ 

1 

ZII. 

1                       \ 

V 

1 

CENTUBY. 
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V.OPES. 

SOUTHBRX 
ITALY. 

SfAiir. 

ENOLANa  ;  SCOTLAirD. 

EA^TBRir 

Empiric 

TURKS. 

Proerptior 
CirinHUioa. 

8  John 

Normnn 

loa^tidioi 

SMassn-  i   4  Malcolm 

25  Oonntan- 

H 

Musical 

XVII. 

duketof 

the  Qf«E, 

rreofthe     IL 

tine  IX. 

D" 

notes  in- 

— John 
XVIII. 

NapUt. 
43William. 

D.uies,     1  34  Duncan. 

alone. 
28  R(Hnanas 

rill 

vented. 

14  8we>  n 

40Mao- 

9  Sergius 

59  Robert. 

AmffQ^ 

of  Den- 

l>eth. 

III. 

Toorna- 

IV. 

85  Roger. 

murk. 

57  Malcolm 

34  Michael 

ments  le- 

U Benedict 

MnnniLn'^ 

n  Omute 

III. 

IV. 

•^2,'  ^ 

gally  con- 

VIII. 

rt7fiii]rlifi  L 

a5  Harold 

93  Dancan 

41  .Michael 

l^ll 

stituted. 

14  John  XIX. 

ft*  I»L'lef  U 

Barefoot. 

\riL 

V. 

83  Benedict 

90  Roger, 
count  of 
SicUy. 

?»  Hnrdi- 
ranute. 

94  Duncan 
II. 

54  Theodora. 
—  Constan- 

&?§? 

-5*,^ 

Wind-mills 
first  used. 

*     IX. 

45  Gregory 

CuMiHt, 

41  KdwRrd 

—  Duncan 

tlne  X. 

?3?& 

1    ^^■ 

as  F^nlr- 

the  Oon- 

restored. 

56  Michael 

Ba.E 

Danegelt 

1 4S  Clement 

llanil  r^ 

fesaor. 

97  Edgar. 

VI. 

oiK^ 

remitted 

1    !'• 

e&  HdEicho 

«  Harold 

57  Isaac  I. 

& 

in  Bug- 

—  Benedict 

22  Sardinia 

rr. 

IL 

69  Oonstan- 

land. 

X- 

and  C<)r- 

7  J  Ali>haa- 

-  William 

tlne  XL 

48Damasu8 

Bira  re- 

the Con- 

67  Rom  anus 

Doomsday- 

IL 

covered 

/lueror. 

III.    Dio- 

1 

book 

—  Leo  IX. 

from  the 

AT  William 

genes. 

finished. 

ftS  Victor  II. 

Saracens 

OiLttt'lLo 

ILRttfus. 

71  Michael 

67  Stephen  X. 

by  the 

BT^aiir 

VII. 

»"& 

Chlralrons 

58  Nicholas 

citizens 

Sars«L  «  The 

—  Oonntan- 

spirit  fos- 

IL 

of  Pisa. 

Norman 

tine  XIL 

tered  by 

61  Alexander 

dynasty 

78  Nfc^pho- 

the  Cru- 

IL 

eeublish- 

ms  IIL 

sades. 

T8  Gregory 

I^eriugal. 

of\  by 

81  Alexis  L 

Sad 

VIL 

B*  Henry^ 

William 

Comuenus. 

III 

Olockt 

86  Victor  III. 

t^vant  tit 

the  Oon- 

with 

8fl  Urban  IF. 

furmgnU 

4jueror. 

wheels  In- 

09 Paschal  II. 

troduced. 

CENTURY. 


IfALn 


3  Eoger  II.  ot 
Naples. 

Mnt? 'if  ?f  Allies 

atid  Sirlly. 
»4  WtMliiin  L 

th^^  O'lftd. 
e«  WiUiAin  IL 

th^  Bad. 
(KiTnnrrcd. 
94  WJIIi*ai  OL 

The  Two  Slci- 
Uea  united  to 


AfafiPm. 
4  Alplinnso  L 

34  Unlum^f  IL 

til  PL^tri-iiiUto   and 

Etflj^TEiOlld. 

112  AJtiMntiD  tL 
ea  Peter  IL 


g  Al[thanKo  VI L 
2f  Alphoiiso  YIIL 
fiT  PtrJfnnnd  IT. 
r^  AlL»linn»[>  IX. 

tie  JSabUi, 


as  Alphnnia  L 

HenrlqueK,  king. 
46  Sanchtj  L 

Ctantlnaed      wart 
With  the  MDon^ 


0  Henrr  L  Beau- 

cterk. 
3«  ^te^lit?ii  Fif 

BIoIf^  iisurfior, 
&4  Henrr  IL  iiret 

tit  the    Plan  [a- 

genpti, 
£9  Btcbtrd  L 

Ctelir-de-Llmu 
WJoliiiL«ctlaiid. 


Irelif  nd  fonqn^wl 
by  H.iiry  IL 


7  Alf  lander  L 
34  Dmrjd  I: 
fifl  Mak^t>eni  IV. 


isjciihn  CuQiiifr- 

II  Ut!^, 

4^  Manuel  Cdid- 

H«'IUl«. 

so  Ak'ilMi  JL 
HS  Aridmnlcu^ 
^  Inline  II.   An- 
gcJUa. 


J0ft9  tafirttrBj-  of 

Bi^ilhiiy. 

1  Hftldwln  1. 
l^  U^idwlu  IL 

44  Baldwin  OL 
S3  AEnierlr, 
70  BfilcWiri  rv. 
m  BuMwlti  V. 
M  Guj-. 
02Cnnrad, 
—  HettiTof 
CQiiuuitag^e. 

fiT  Tbfl  kingdom 
iiverthrown  hy 
itOsdliL 


rrnw9  AXtJ    Prtwi 
TAJfTAVI.      CitiTd 


Hi 

I  as 


Ki 


§1 

1^1 


Tbe  rultl- 

VflllQIl  of 

the  itigur 
canr  1d- 
traduded 
iiiCn 

ClaM  win- 
dowt  tiled 
In  Itng^ 
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TABLES  OF 


THIRTEENTH 


llorniKSjr 

llATIO!(8. 


T  HAcnn  II. 
6S  MSRIIUS  IV. 
80  Bile  II. 
99  Hmcon  III. 


aWaldemmrll. 
4S  Brie  YI. 
51  Aher. 
51  ChrlRtopber. 
89  Brie  YII. 
aOMrioVIIL 


10  Bric  XI. 
SO  John. 
»  Brtc  XI. 
50  Waldemar  I. 
76  Magnus  II. 
81  Birger  II. 


13  Joarje  11. 

C<)nfltantlne. 
38  Jarolaus  IL 
SO  Alexande 
63  Jarolaas  III. 
71  Vaalll  I. 
75  D«metrlu8  I. 
94  Andrew  at 

MOBCUW. 

88  Conquered 
bjr  the  Mongo- 
lian horde. 


2  WladislauB 

III. 
6  Lesko  V. 

restored. 
27  Bole-lausV. 
79  Lesko  VI. 
89  Anarchy. 

95  Przemislang. 

96  Wladislaua 
IV. 

Oonqnest  of 
Prussia  by  the 
Teutonic 
knights  begun 
1230,  com- 
pleted 1283. 


HUirOABT  AND 


4  Ladlshtus  II. 

—  Andrew  II. 

35  Bela  IV. 

40  Mogul  Inva- 
sion. 

70  Stephen  IV. 

72  Ladislaus 
IIL 

90  Andrew  III. 


Bohemia. 

30  Wenceslaua 

III. 
53  PremiBlftus. 

Ottoacar  II. 
78  Anarchy. 
84  WenceslauB 

IV. 


Obbkakt.  FRAirci. 


8  Otho  rv. 
12  Frederic  n. 
52  Ck>nrad  IV. 
54  William.. 

count  of 

Holland. 
56  Richard, 

earl  of  Corn- 
wall. 
—  Alphonsu 

of  Spain. 
73  Rodolph  of 

Hapshurg. 
91  AdolphuB 

of  Nassau. 
98  Albert  Lot 

Austria. 


33LoqU 

VIIL,the 

Lion. 
28  Lonf  ■  IX. 

the  Saint. 
70  Philip  IIL, 

the  Hardy. 
85  Philip  IT. 

thePKir. 


Tk«Cfnuade$. 
68  Capture  of  Antioeh, 
91  and  of  Acre,  by  the  Bgyp- 

tian  sultan.    End  of  tlM 

Crusades. 


FOURTEENTH 


laKJigT^nn  r. 
16  U«£on  III. 

OB  Hai-jiti  tV, 

n  OlKOA  IT. 


91  OirtHtopher 

as  Wimemar 

tTI. 
Tfl  iiargnret. 


»  MrvRTlUi^  ITIk 
tAAUwnvt 

BferkJeiitinr^,, 

Denrriark,  ntid ' 

tty  the  Union 
of  OaJmaj^ 


The 

■iitk|ert 

Mibgo- 

ilan 

bDrde. 


lane, 

as  caaimrr 
the  Grtrjit. 

Hiini^cnry. 

wifT^e  unil 
tJtrtifJI-jrpni* 


&pwnAMT 


fifrhjept  to 

iniLiccirof 
the  TeH" 
tnnic 


iTToneefr 

lauB. 

6  Otho  of 

Bnva  fa, 
13  ChariCJ 

RrpttorL 
43  bnuis  I. 
Ki  Mary  and 


i  Wences- 
laiii  V, 

10  Jfihh  ot 
Luiem- 

IjUTff. 

4«0hari6ft 

IT. 
^  Jalnci3  to 

the  empire, 


B  Henry 
VILof 
Lii^roni- 

1.^  L<>m4  of 
BMvari&i 
and 

—  Frederlfl 
IIL.af 
Auftrln. 

47  GtlATltft 
IV. 

J8  Wenoes- 

as  lEide- 
pcndence 
nt  Bwf  tzer- 
]4Uii  prv- 
clMLni^r 
and 

McFitaiillth- 
*d  iiy  the 
haicle  ot 
Bempadi, 


ifljohnl. 
Ifl  Philip  T. 
^  Cbarlefl 
the  F^ir. 
2B  Phi:ip  TT. 
BO  John  11., 

tuken  t»y 

the  £d- 

girab. 
04  Glmrlea 

V.  tba 

Wf«e. 
so  CLiartet 

Tl» 


a  Bmedid  XL 
S  CleTBtrrt  T 

ifl  John  XXn. 

S4  BenodlGt 
XIL 

43  CTleiBrtitTL 

(SB  rrhin  V. 
71tiiiegiifyXL 


aftBonUHsair 

M  Bf  iiQdicE 
XUL 


\     k 
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SOUTHKRV 
lXAl.ir. 


BKOLAKD  AKD    BA8TKRK 


tcrka  aki* 
Tabtau. 

ProgreMor 
Ciiiflaatton. 

1298  The 

EsUblish- 

dynRsty 

ment  of 

of  the 

the  In- 

Ottoman 

quisi- 

Turks is 

tion. 

founded 

InBi- 

Magna 

thynla  by 

Charts. 

0th  man  I. 

The  Mo- 

Repre- 

guls sub- 

sent*. 

due  the 

tlves  of 

greater 

the  Com- 

part of 

mons  in 

Asia  and 

parlia- 

North- 

ment. 

eastern 

but  In  the 

Spectacles 

invented. 

middle  of 

the  cen- 

Glass 

tury  their 

mirrors 

empire  is 

used. 

broken 

up. 

Clocks  to 

strike 

made  in 

Europe. 

lorlns 

fory  IX. 
•tine  IV. 
>cent  IV. 
under 

an  TV. 
nent  IV. 
joryX 
>cent  V. 
lanV. 
a  XXI. 
lolas  III. 
tin  IV. 
orlus  IV. 
tolas  IV. 
Btine  V. 
ifsce 


52  Conrad  rv. 
(Emperor.) 

54  Manfred. 

06  Conradin. 

—  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

82  Bicily  con- 
quered by 
the  king  of 
Aragon. 

85  Charles  II. 
in  Naples. 

85  James  of 
Aragon  in 
Sicily. 

96  Frederic 
II.  in  Sicily. 


Aragom, 

13  James  I. 
76  Peter  III. 
85  Alphonso  III. 
81  James  II. 


CaHO*. 

14  Henry  I. 
17  Alphonso  X 
26  Ferdinand 

III. 
52  Alphonso 

XI.,  the  Wise. 
84  8HncholV. 
95  Ferdinand 

IV. 


PortuffaL 

12  Alphonso 
II..  the  Fat. 

33  Sancho  IL 

46  Alphonso 
III. 

79  Dionysius, 
the  father  of 
his  country. 


16  Henry  III. 

66  House  of 
Commons 
formed. 

72  Edward  I. 
Wales  sub- 
dued. 


SeoOaud. 

14  Alexander 

II. 
49  Alexander 

III. 
85  Anarchy. 
92  John  Ba- 

liol. 
94  Anarchy 

(Sir  Wm. 

Wallace.) 


1908  Con- 
stanti- 
nople 
taken 
by  the 
Latin 
Cru- 
saders, 
and  the 
empire 
broken 
into 
frag- 
ments. 
It  was 
partially 
restored 
In  the 
middle 
of  the 
century 

Michael 
Paleodo- 
gns. 


:URY. 


Hi 


OvtIdL 
vttL 


derlc  II. 
7^ 


3T  JlUi1ir»ri*fi  IV. 
30  r#[cr  IV. 
A-  Joiin  I. 
»  MM^iii. 


15  Atpbnqaa 
X[l. 
af\  Peter  the 

m  Hf  ury  IL 
7D  Jnhn  I. 

m  Henty  1 1  r. 


SS  AlrhciniiorV^ 
£7  F'titcr  Mia 

Cruel. 
67  Furdinnni]. 
8.^  John  Ih»  Llic 

IslrcnL 


KSrlLASP  A7IO 


7  Eilii'ird  IT. 
3T«divflnJllL 
Edffjml  flaJiiii:^ 

thn  rrown  of 

75  DMth  at  ihfl 
Blurt  Prrnrp, 

77  RJrliJinl  1 1. 

1J3  H#iirr  IV„ 
of  Lsncs^ter, 


0  R(^hert 


as  Dnvid  TT, 
70  Robert  IT,, 

theQTmCQf  tbs 
Btuaru. 
to  Uobert  III. 


ThTnugbfiut 
this  ren- 

EivsEi-rq 
frmnfre 
Kr^ia  unity 
de<cMiJi?«, 
and  H£  thp 

f4>niei  trl- 
bnrary  to 
Uie  TurksL 


nTTfni*if 
Eiiriai, 


IflTlie  empire 
of  tbe  Torlfa 
eftahtlibpd 
bjrOLhtnJUiat 
Prupia. 

S3  Orkiian. 

irt  Ainu:*iit|i  J, 

SUf  UaycEldi  L 

TSmtir  hfnt 

Weat^ni  und 
G^tilrai  A<l!i, 

unA  cst4- 
iihabpsa 

plTfii 


Frerrisu 


'Martner's  com- 
pass Intro- 
dur^d  Luto 
^urojie. 

PBpermad* 
from  Uuen 


ufted  in  war, 

Kew  Teata- 
niL'iic  trana- 
lated  hy 

wickiur& 

Pins  and  play- 
ing carda  In- 
TtntAd. 


\  \s 


enoefrom 
tlieDtnea. 


laus  V. 
47  Qisimlr 

IV. 
M  John  I. 


fluence.    At  the 
cloHe,  their  pos- 
sessions PASS  liy 
marriage  into  the 
royal  family  of 
Anatria. 


France 
during  this 
century. 
Wars  In 
Italy  at  the 
dose. 


92  Alexander  VI, 


SE 


J>enmark. 

18  Christian  II. 
»  Frederic  I. 
84  Obrlsclan  III. 
S9  Frederic  II. 
88  Christian  IV. 


11  Gustavus  Vasa 
establishes  the 
Indepcndcuce  of 
Sweden. 

80  Eric  XVI. 

68  John  IIL 

02  SIgismund, 
king  (»f  Poland. 

99  Charles  IX 


Russia  asv  Folakd. 


JThmio. 

6  Vaslli  Ivanovltch. 
33  Ivan  VaslUovitch 

II. 
84  Feodor. 
98  Boris  Qudonot 


Poland. 

I  Alexander. 

6  Sigisniund  I. 
48  Siglsmund  II. 

Augustus. 
78  Henry  of  Valois. 
75  Rtephen. 
87  Rigismund  IIL 

who  als^^  becAuie 

king  of  Sweden. 


GKBifAirr,  &C. 


Empire. 

19  Charles  V.  king 

of  Spain,  &c. 
58  Ferdinand  I. 
64  Maximilian  II. 
76  Rodolph  IL 

Prussia  rises  gra- 
dually into  im- 
portance. 

Holland  rejects 
the  yoke  of 
Spain,  and 

84  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  is 
chosen  Stadthol- 
derof  the  United 
Provinces. 


16  Francis  I. 
47  Henry  II. 

59  Francis  II. 

60  Charles  IX. 
74  Heury  III. 

LeeLgut. 

89  Henry  IV. 
of  Bourbon. 


3  Pit 

—  Jull 
13  Leo 
22Adi 
33Ciei 
34  Pau 
SOJuli 
56  Mm 

—  Pat 
59Piu 
66Piu 
72Gre 
85Sixi 

9or^^ 

—  Gre 
01  Inn 
9S0iei 
40Ord 

estal: 


SEVE 


I  DamCARK'  Axn  Swvnirir.  I 


UrtaatA     Ann  Vnr  k 


CONTEMPORARY  DYNASTIES. 
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CEa^TURY. 


10  Ferdinand. 
16  Alpbonso  y. 
68  John  II. 

74  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic. 


CattiU. 
6  John  II. 
64  Henry  IV. 
H  Isabella,  who  marries 
Ferdinand  of   Aragon, 
and   thus    unites  the 
two  crowns. 


PortuffoL 

88  Edward. 

88  AlphoDso  v.,  the 
African. 

81  John  II. 

S6  Emmanuel    the    For- 
tunate. 


ENOLAim  AKD  SCOTLAITD. 


JBngland. 
13  Henry  V. 
23  Henry  VL 

Wan  Iff  the  Xo$et. 

61  Edward  IV.  (York.) 
83  Edward  V. 
—  Richard  IIL 
Henrj-  VII.,  the  first  of 
the  Tudors. 


6  James  I. 
37  James  II. 
00  James  IIL 
88  James  IV. 

Great  civil  commotions 
in  Scotland. 


EASMKK  AJTJC^OMAK  Progrew  of  CiTiliiation. 


The  Greek  empire  gra- 
dually sinks  into 
ruin,  being  assailed 
by  the  Turkish  sul- 
tans; 
3  Soleiman. 

10  Moussa. 

13  Mohammed  I. 

31  Amurath  II. 

51  Mohammed  II., 
who 

53  takes  Constanti- 
nople. 

81  Bayezid  II. 

The  empire  of  Timflr 
destroyed  by  the 
civil  wars  of  his  de- 
scendants, one  of 
whom,Bal)er,  founds 
the  empire  of  Delhi, 
or  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  In  India. 


Maritime  enters 
prises  encouraged. 

Air-gun  and  musket 
Invented. 

The  art  of  printing. 

Vatican  library 
founded. 

Greek  philosophers 
seek  refuge  in  Italy 

Algebra  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs. 

Discovery  of 
America. 

Passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
discovered. 


CENTURY. 


SPAiir. 

EXOLAin)  AlTD  SCOTLAND. 

T0RKS  Aim  PMSlAirS. 

ClrillMtion. 

4  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 

alone. 
—  Philip  I.  of  Austria. 
16  Charles  I.,  or  v.,  as  em- 

peror  nf  Germany. 
66  Philip  II. 
OS  PhlUp  III. 

England. 

9  Henry  VI IL 
47  Edward  VI. 
53  Jane  Grey. 
-  Mary. 
58  Elizabeth. 

Turkey. 

12  Selim  L 

20  Soleiman  II. 

66  Selim  II. 

74  Amurath  III. 

95  Mohammed  III. 

The  Reformation. 

The  Copemlcan 
system. 

Reformation  of 
the  calendar. 

Stocking-frame. 

Newspapers. 

Telescopes. 

Toleration  legally 
established  in 
Prance  by  the 
Edict  of  l^antes. 

Scotland. 

13  James  V. 

42  Mary. 

37  James  VI.  who  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  unites  the  king- 
doms   of    England    and 
Scotland,      which       are 
henceforth   called  Great 
Britain. 

Pereia. 
1  The  Sufltavean  dy- 
nasty founded  by 
Ismael. 
35  Shah  Taurasp. 
77  Mohammed. . 
84  Abbas  the  Great. 

Fortugal. 

n  John  III. 
67  Sebastian. 
78  Henry  the  Cardinal. 
80  Portugal  is  united  to 
Spain. 

CENTURY. 


6  Leo  XL 
—  Paul  V. 
H  Gregory  XV. 

88  Urban  VIII. 
44  Innocent  X. 

66  Alexander 
VIL 

67  Clement  IX 
70  Clement  X. 
76  Innocent  XI. 

89  Alexander 
VIII. 

91  Innocent 
XII. 


Spain. 

21  Philip  IV. 
65  Charles  IL 


Portugal. 

Separates 

from   Spain 

under 
40  John  rv.  of 

Braganza 
56  Alphonzo 

IV. 
68  Peter  IL 


Gexat  Bbitaiit. 


3  James  VT.  of 

Scotland,  and  I.  of 

England. 
25  Charles  I. 
42  Civil  war. 
49  Commonwealth. 
53  Cromwell,  Lord 

Protector. 
58  Richard,  ditto. 
60  Charles  IL 
85  James  IL 

88  Revolution. 

89  William  IIL 
and  Mary. 


Turhey. 
Ahmed  I. 
17  Mustapha  I. 
23  Amurath  IV. 
40  Ibrahim. 
55  Mohammed  IV. 
87  Soleiman  II. 
90  Ahmed  IL 
98  Mustapha  II. 


FrogreM  of  ClTiliMtion. 


Logarithms. 
Steam-engines. 
Circulation  of  the 

blood. 
Regular  posts. 
Thermometer  and 

barometer. 
Air  pump. 
Jesui  ts'  bark. 

r«rma.  W\a.\A  «\ea9^ 

QecWuea  t«o\«Vi      W.xCt  o\  ^xv%\ksA. 
undOT  t."taie  \»xet      \   vc^V^^*^*^  > 
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TABLES  OF 


EIGHTEENTI 


DKncAUC 

.w™,.    j   "gSiA™ 

GXBXAVT.aee. 

FHAKCS. 

POPU. 

ao  Christian 

48  Ulrica  Leo- 

SutHa. 

Xmpirt. 

14  Louis  XV. 

0  Clement  XL 

VL 

nora. 

21  Peter  the 

6  Joseph  L 

74  Louis  XVI 

21  Innocent 

46Fr«derlcV. 

20  Fredericl.of 

Great  takes 

11  Charles  VL 

92  Republic 

XIIL 

66  Christian 

Hesse  Oassel. 

the  title  of 

42  Oharies  VIL 

Sanguinary 

24  Benedict 

vn. 

51  Adolphus 

Emperor. 

of  Bavaria. 

tumults  and 

XIIL 

84  Regency. 

Frederic  of 

25  Catherine  L 

45  Francis  L  of 

civil  wars. 

.30  Clements 

Holstein. 

27  Peter  11. 

Lorraine,  and 

99  Napoleon, 

40  Benedict 

71  Gnsuvus  IIL  30  Anne  Ivan- 

Maria  Theresa. 

First  OonsuL 

XIV. 

92  Gustevus 

ofna. 

64  Joseph  n. 

58  Clement 

Adolphus  XL 

—  Ivan,  s  ml- 

64  Joseph  II. 

XIIL 

nor. 

90  Leopold  IL 

69ClementXr 

41  Elizabeth. 

92  Francis  II. 

75  Plus  VL 

61  Peter  III. 

62  Catherine  II. 
96  Paul  L 

08  Roman  It- 

Pnutia. 
1  Becomes  a 

public. 

Poiamd. 

kingdom. 
40  Frederick  II. 

Having  been 

the  Great. 

long  distract- 

86 Frederick 

ed  by  civil 

William  IL 

commotions. 

96  Frederick 

is  in  1772  dls- 

William  IIL 

Russla, 

Prussia,  and 

Austria. 

NINETEEN! 


Dkxmark. 

Russia  ajtd 
Poland. 

GKBlUaT,  &C. 

FRAVCK. 

Pon& 

8  Frederic 

VL 
14  Norway 

united  to 

Sweden. 
89  Christian 

VII L 
48  Frederic 

VIL 
63  Christian 

IX. 

9  ChariesXIII. 
10  Bernadotte 

chosen  Crown 

Prince. 
19  Becomes 

king,  as 

Charles  John. 
44  Oscar  I. 
39  Charles  XV. 

1  Alexander. 

25  Nicholas. 

31  Attempted 
Polish  revolu- 
tion. 

55  Alexander  II. 

Austria. 

4  Francis. 
36  Ferdinand  L 

Austria. 

48  Francis 

Joseph  L 

4  Napoleon, 
Emperor. 

14  Louis 
XVIIL 

15  Napoleon 
restored. 

—  Louis 

XVIIL 

restored. 
25  Oharies  X. 
30  Louis 

Philip. 
48  RepnbUCL 
52  Louis 

Napoleon  I. 

Emperor. 

OPittsVn. 

8Poped90S 

14 re*w 

23LeoXIL 
SlGregonr 
46  Pins  EL 

Pr«B$ia. 

40  Frederick 

William  rv. 

61  William  L 

14WnHaaL 
40Wmtaan 
49WUliaBn 

CONTEMPORARY  DYNASTIES. 
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CENTURY. 


0  PhJIip  V. 

of  Attjau. 
SSFhllipT. 

m. 

IT. 

The  Bpanlsta 
QiobArchT' 

Ihe  coDrt 
luid  prw 


a  Jnhu  v. 

The  P^jrta- 
like  tha 


GtKtAT  BlUTJLlir. 


f  Anno  (Btuut). 

TT  Oenrgft  IL 
fiO  CiLHifgtf  II L 
SSTlie      Amerlnit) 
colonics     iwjciiine 

HtatFi^  mid  Alx^ut 
the  amue  lime  Lht^ 
foUiiElJiLioti  Ib  baJJ 
Of  thf  Urltlsb  em- 
igre Jti  BLTiiilat' 
tin.  EnETlKDd 
during  1^4   clou 

eitihtlKbee.  Itg 
ojiral  Bupreutiuy, 


3  Abmeh  tn. 

STi  MkjlUIUUltid 

M  OttomniL  IIL 
£7  Mu*Ujiiti& 

Tl  AhTllcd  rV* 

aofleiui  lit 
The    power   of 
iiumity  de- 


Furs wtiM4  tsif 
rir>ueB  power- 
ful under  Nn^ 
dlr  Shitti,  luLt 
aftcrlilejipa'th 
Itli  ^^In  dlH- 
trac^teU  b^  c[- 
vU  w*r»,  an  J 

t;  Ifl  Beliced  bj^ 
theTdrkiafi 
tTlblf    of    tb« 


IiroijL.  fed. 


r^^& 


SP  = 


Fiif  r^liln 

fur  Lured  la  Bd- 

InamlKEloa    In- 
troduced, 

CQOt'B  vof  ttffll^ 
Ol^tltlllliAtlOU     ot 

AUAtndiH. 

Splnnhitf  Jea- 
nloj. 


rijiiii&t  Serudifll 
dlacorered. 


Telc^mt^lm 

iteani'tioDtfl  dla^ 
crjTerrd,  lint 

Lbe  udiLt   ceu' 

tUTX, 


CENTURY. 


8  Ferdinaod 
VII. 

—  Joseph. 

—  Napoleon. 
14  Ferdinand 

VII.  re- 
stored. 
88  Isabella  IL 


JkUy. 


M  Victor 
EmmanaeL 


14  Frendx  ex- 
pelled. 
SI  J  ihn  VL 
28  MlgueL 
81  Maria  da 

Gloria. 
S8  Pedro  V. 


Gbbat  Bbitaiv. 


9  Royal  family  11  OeorgOi 
emigrate.  Prince  Regent. 

~        ■  20  George  IV. 


80  William  IV. 
87  Victoria. 


1881  Leopold 

elected  king. 
05  Leopold  U. 


Tttrhtg. 

7  Moatapha 
IV. 

8  Mohammed 
VI. 

88  Abdul  Med- 
Jld. 
01  Abdul  Axis. 


81  Otho  of 

Bavaria. 

03  Gteorge  I. 


0  Rnnjit  Sing, 
ruler  of  Pun- 
Jftb. 

89  Shah  Sujah 
restored  to 

1  he  throne  of 
Oabul. 

40  The  English 
murdered  in 
C%bul.  Shall 
Snjah  slain. 


ClTifiintloa. 


Cli 


Steam-^ 

Gas-llghta. 

Lithography. 

New    processes 
of  engraTing. 

Arctic  voyages. 

Railroads. 

Locomotive  Es- 
gines. 

Electric  Tele- 
graph. 
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i   5  lH 

!    I  il 

8     S  M'5i 

^  I  |i 

P4  o'"' 


-II 

§1 


Is 


it 
1^ 


•eg 


-18  Amelia, 
tl809. 


-12  Sophia, 
tl848. 


.11  Mary, 
Dacheas  of 
Gloacester. 


-3  WniiAM       ) 

IV.,  1 1887.  ; 


-2  Frederick, 
duke  of  York, 
tl827. 


v-1  Q^EOB0kaTN.\ 
V 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF 

BEITISH  ACQUISITIONS  IN  INDIA. 


DtfOtTrmtj.  DUtrUti  fiined.  VnmwhemitiaqfdnA. 

1767  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  Ac  in  Bengal  .  Nabob  of  Bengal. 

1768  Masulipatain,  Ac The  Nizam. 

1760  Burdwan  and  ChittaKonK Nabob  of  Bengal 

17U6  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa Enipei-or  of  BelhL 

—  Jaj^hire  o!  Madras Nabob  of  Arcot. 

1766  Northern  Circars The  Nisam. 

1775  Zemindary  of  Benares Vizier  of  Oude. 

1776  Island  of  Salsette Mahrattas. 

1778  Town  and  Fort  of  Nagore Bajah  ofTanjore. 

Guntilir  Oircar Tlic  Nizam. 

1786  Piilo  Penang King  of  Qiieda^ 

1792  Malabar,  &c .  Tippoo  Sultan. 

1799  Canara,  Coimbati^,  Ac Ditto. 

—  Tai^jiire Bajaii  of  Tanjore. 

1800  Mysoreau  Provinces Thv  Nizam. 

1801  The  Camatio Nabob  of  the  GamatK 

Gurruckpiir,  Bareilly,  &c Vizier  of  Oude. 

'    1802  Buiidelkuiid The  Peishwah. 

1803  Kuttack  and  Ballasore B.i^ah  of  Berar 

Territory  of  Delhi Scindia. 

1805  Part  of  GiOerat Guicowar. 

1818  Kanduish,  Ac Holkar. 

AJmere Sciiidia. 

Poonah  and  the  Mahratta  County'  .  Tliu  Peishwah. 

Districts  uu  the  Nerbudda Bajah  of  Berar. 

1824  Singapore Bi^ahofJohore. 

1825  Malacca,  &c King  of  Holland. 

1826  Assam,  Arracaii,  Tennasserim,  &c.       .       ,       ,  Kiiifi:  of  Ava. 

1834Koorg Ri^ah  of  Kooig. 

1841  Scinde Ameers  of  Sdudc 

1848  Punjab Sikha. 


PEINCIPAL  OEDEES  OF  CHIVALRY. 


AUSTBIA. 

1430  The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
instituted  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  grand-master- 
ship is  claimed  by  the  king  of 
Spain  as  well  to  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria. 

1767  Maria  Theresa,  instituted  by 
the  Kmpresfl  Maria  Theresa. 

1771  Elizabeth  Theresa,  revived  by 
Maria  Theresa. 

1808  Leopold,  instituted  by  Francis 
I. 

1668  The  Starry  Cross,  founded  for 
ladies  of  noble  birth,  by  the 
dowager  Empress  Eleanora. 

The  ancient  military  orders, 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Hospi- 
taller or  Knights  of  Malta,  are 
still  maintained  in  Austria,  the 
Papal  States,  and  Spain. 
Baden. 

1716  Fidelity,  instituted  by  the  Mar- 
grave Charles  William. 

1807  Military  Merit.instituted  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederic. 

1812  The  Lion  of  Zfthringen,  founded 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Charles.        j 
Bayasia.  ! 

1444  St.  Hubert,  founded  by  Girard 
V.  duke  of  Berg. 

St.  George,  founded  in  an  un- 
known age,  was  changed 

1729  into  the  order  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  by  the  Elector 
Charles  Albert. 

1806  Maximilian  Joseph,  instituted 
by  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph. 

1808  Merit,  instituted  by  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph. 

1693  St.  Michael,  instituted  by 
Joseph  Clement,  elector  of 
Cologne. 

1827  Louis,  instituted  by  King  Louis 
L 


1837  Theresa,  for  ladies,  instituted 
by  Louis  I. 

Bbloium. 
1832  Leopold,  instituted  by  Leopold 
L 

Bbazil. 

1826  The  Southern  Cross,  instituted 

by  the  Emperor  Pedro  I. 

Bbunswice. 
1834  Henry  the  Lion,  instituted  by 
Duke  WUliam. 

Denmabk. 
1693  The  Elephant,  altered  flrom  a 
more  ancient  chivalrous  con- 
fraternity by  Christian  V. 
Danuebrog,  revived  by  Chris- 
tian V. 

Fbancb. 

1416  St.  Hubert  (see  Bavaria). 

1469  St.  Michael,  instituted  by  Louis 
XI. 

167S  The  Holy  Ghost,  instituted  by 
Henry  III. 

1693  St.  Louis,  instituted  by  Louis 
XIV. 

1802  The  Legion  of  Honour,  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon  I. 

Gbbat  Bbitain. 

1360  The  Garter,  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III. 

1630  The  Thistle,  established  by 
James  Y.,  king  of  Scotland. 

1726  The  Bath,  revived  by  George 
II. ;  enlarged,  1816. 

1783  St.  Patrick,in8tituted  by  George 
III. 

1861  Star  of  India,  instituted  by 
Queen  Victoria. 


<iQ. 
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PRINCIPAL  ORDERS  OF  CHIVALRY. 


HE88B  (Electoral). 
1770  The  Golden  Lion,  instituted  by 

the  Landgrave  Prederic  II. 

Military  Merit,  ditto. 

1814  The  Iron  Helmet,  instituted  by 

the  Elector  William  I. 

Hbsse  (Gband  Ducal). 
1807  Louis,  instituted  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Louis  I. 

Holland. 
IRl 5  William  ).foundedby  the  King 
The  Lion  )     William  I. 

Ionian  Islands. 

1818  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  in- 
stituted by  the  prince  regent  of 
Britain. 

Lucca. 
1833  The  Cross  of  St.  George,  insti- 
tuted  by  the    Duke  Charles 
Louis. 

Papal  States. 

1319  Christ,  founded  by  Pope  John 
XXJL 

1550  The  Golden  Spur,  instituted  by 
Pope  Paul  IIL 

1660  St.  John  of  the  Latere  n,  insti- 
tuted by  Pope  Pius  IV. 

1831  St.  Gregory,  founded  by  Pope 
Greg(;ry  XVI. 

Pabma. 
1190  Constantino,  originally  esta- 
blished in  the  Greek  empire. 
The  grand-mastership  of  the 
order  is  claimed  by  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

Pebsia. 

1808  The  Lion  and  Sun,  instituted 
by  Futteh  AU  Shah. 

POBTUGAL. 

1317  Christ,  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  and  Diony- 
sius,  king  of  Portugal. 
1459  The  Tonvw  mv^  Svrord,  insti- 
tuted by  AApYvow^  \ . 
1804  St.l8abe^a,ma\.\tv\\,^di  lot  xvciXA^ 
l8udies,by  CYvaxVotteol'BwaVkQVN., 
queeu  ot  4o\aiv^\. 


1818  The  Immaculate  Conception, 
instituted  by  John  VI. 

1826  Chivalry  of  Don  Pedro,  insti- 
tuted by  Pedro  when  he  became 
emperor  of  Brazil,  and  resigned 
the  crown  of  PortugaL 


Pbussia. 
1701  The  Black  Eagle,  instituted  by 

Prederic  IIL  elector  of  Bran- 

denbni^. 
1734  The  Red  Eagle,  instituted  by 

the  margraves  of  Bayreuth. 
1740  Merit,  established  by  Frederic 

IL 
1812  St.  John,  instituted  by  Frederic 

Williatn  III. 

1814  Louisa,institutedfor  ladies  who 
have  given  remarkable  proofs  of 
patriotism,  ];>y  Frederic  William 
IIL 

1815  The  Iron  Cross,  instituted  by 
Frederic  William  III. 


RUBSLA. 

1698  St.  Andrew,  instituted  by  Peter 
the  Great  as  Czar. 

1714  St.Catherine  instituted  by  the 
Emperor  Peter  the  Great. 

1722  St.  Alexander  Newski, ditto;  it 
has  been  in  some  degree  joined 
to  the  Polish  order  of  the  White 
Eagle,  instituted  byLadislai's 
IV.  in  1325,  and  revived  bj 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in 
1705. 

1735  St.  Anne,  instituted  hy  the 
Duke  of  Holstein. 

1769  St.  George         )  instituted  bv 

1782  St.  Wladuner  i   Catherine  IL 

1765  St.  Stanislaus  i  Polish  orders. 

1791  Merit  .  .  f  adopted  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander. 


Saxont. 
1726  St.  Heniy,  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony  sod 
king  of  Poland. 
1807  The  Saxon  Crown*)  instituted 
1815  Merit    .       .       .  3 17  Frederic 
Augustus,  king  of  Saxony. 


^kJOS-WBIKAS. 
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Saxe-Altekbxtro,  CoBinto,  Ac. 
18d3  The  Ducal  order  of  the  Ernest- 
ine   line,    instituted    by  the 
princes  of  that  line. 

Sabdiitia. 

ISIO  The  Supreme  order  of  the  An- 
nunciation, instituted  by  Ama- 
deus  VI.  count  of  Savoy. 

1431  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus, 
instituted  by  Amadeus  YIII. 
first  duke  of  Savoy. 

1815  The  Royal  order  of  Savoy,  in- 
stituted by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Sardinia. 

1831  The  Civil  order  of  Savoy,  in- 
stituted by  Charles  Albert,  king 
of  Sardinia. 

The  Two  Sicilies. 

1738  St.  Januarius,  instituted  by 
Charles,  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  afterwards  king  of 
Spain. 

1800  St.  Ferdinand )  instituted    by 

1819  St.  George  i  King  Ferdi- 
nand IV. 

1828  Francis  I.,  instituted  by  Fran- 
cisl. 

Spain. 

1070  St.  Jago,  instituted  during  the 
wars  against  the  Moors  as  a 
confraternity  of  chivalry.  The 
grand-mastership  was  annexed 
in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  in  1523. 

1153  Calatrava  )  military  conft^tter- 

1156  Alcantara)  nities,  of  which 
the  ^rand-mastership  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Spanish  crown  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

1216  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  in- 
stituted by  St.  Dominic,  and 
united  to  the  Inquisition. 


1319  OurLadyofMonte8a,instituted 
by  James  II.  king  of  Aragon. 
771  Charles  III.  instituted  by 
Charles  III. 

1811  St.  Ferdinand     .    .  \  insti- 

1814  St.  Hermenegildo      [tutedby 

1815  Isabella  the  Catholic  J  Ferdi- 
nand VII. 

1833  Maria  Louisa  Isabella,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Queen  Regent. 

Sweden. 

1276  Seraphim,  instituted  by  Mag- 
nus II. 

1522  The  Sword,  instituted  by  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa. 

1748  The  Polar  Star,  re-established 
by  Frederic  I. 

1772  Vasa.  instituted  by  Gustavus 

in. 

1811  Charles  III.,  added  to  the  Ma- 
sonic orders  by  Gustavus  III. 

Tuscany. 

1662  St.  Stephen,  instituted  by  Cos- 
mo de  Mcdicis. 

1807  St.  Joseph,  instituted  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  IIL 

Venezuela. 

1819  Liberators,  established  by  Si- 
mon Bv^livar. 

WlBTEMBEBG^. 

1707  The  Golden  Eagle,  instituted 

by  the  Grand  Duke  Everard. 
1759  Military  Merit,  instituted  by 

the  Grand  Duke  Charles. 
1806  Civil  Merit,  instituted  by  the 

King  Frederic. 
1818  The  Crown  of  Wirtemberg ) 
1830  Frederic i^' 

stituted  by  King  William. . 


The  ancient  confhiteniities  of  Chivalry  are  described  in  p.  103. 
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50  The  importance  of  the  trade-windii  to  navigation  first  shown  by 

Hippalus  .........   191 

264  The  Han  dynasty   (which  commenced   in  China,  b.c.  202)   extin- 
guished .........    662 

452  Foundation  of  Venice  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .120 

455  Britain  invaded  by  the  Saxons  ......     24 

481  Accession  of  Clovis  I.,  king  of  the  Franks    .  .  .  .  .16 

489  Odoacer  defeated  by  the  Goths 3 

493  The  Grothic  kingdom  of  Italy  founded  .....  3 
496  Baptism  of  Clovis  L  .......     16 

611  Death  of  Clovis  1 173 

618  Justin  chosen  Emperor  of  Constantinople  .  .  .  .  .  8,  4 
623  Battle  of  Vienne 17 

626  Death  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy 3 

627  Death  of  Justin  and  accession  of  Justinian  .....       4 

628  Justinian  commences  the  code  of  the  Civil  Law  ....  0 
631  Chosroes,  or  NushirvAn,  becomes  king  of  Persia  ....  7 
633  Carthage  taken  by  Belisarius  .......       6 

—  Justinianestablishes  the  code  of  Civil  Law.  .  .  .  .10 

534  The  Civil  Law  improved  .......     10 

635  Sicily  conquered  by  Belisarius  ......       5 

—  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  ......       6 

637  Borne  taken  by  Belisarius       .......       6 

639  Ravenna  capitulates  to  Belisarius      ......       6 

—  The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  subverted       .....       6 

540  Syria  invaded  by  Nushirv&n    .  .  .  .  .  .  •       7 

611  B«volt  of  the  Goths  under  Tot ila 7 

638  Belisarius  retires  from  Italy  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       7  ' 

—  Death  of  Theodobert 18 

—  Accession  of  Theodobald  to  the  Austrasian  throne  .  .  .18 

651  Two  Persian  monks  penetrate  into  China,  who  afterwards  first  brought 

the  silk-worm  into  Europe  .......     14 

652  Conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses     .......       8 

661  Death  of  Clotaire  at  Compifegne 19 

667  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy  .     21 

669  Birth  of  Mohammed      ........     83 

671  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  II.      .  .  .  .  .  .15 

673  Alboin,  king  ofthe  Lombards,  murdered  by  his  wife  .  .  .21 
678  Death  of  the  Emperor  Justin  II. 27 

—  The  Eastern  Empire  bequeathed  to  Tiberius  .  •  .  .27 
590  Death  of  Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  .  .  .  .  .22 
691  Khosru  restored  to  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  Emperor  Maurice  .  27 
597  Christianity  preached  in  England  by  Augustine  ...  .25 
602  The  Emperor  Maurice  deposed  and  murdered  .  .  .  .28 
610  The  usurper  Phocas  deposed  and  executed .          .          .          .          .28 

613  France  reunited  into  a  single  monarchy  by  Clotaire  II.  .  .  .     19 

614  Jerusalem  stormed  by  the  Persians  .  .  .  .  .  «  28 
616  Egypt  subdued  by  the  Persians         .          .          ,          ,          .  .    '^ 

622  The  Hejira,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed  from'MLQCcai\A'^^^S^«>     .  •    ^^ 

623  The  Emperor  Heraclius  pUns  an  inyaaion  ol  Vctwa^        .  •  •    ^» 
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.  <B4  Henclius  enters  Persia .     29 

ess  Accession  of  Da«^bert  1 19 

6S2  Death  of  Mohammed.    Abii  Bekr,  first  khaliph     •  •  . .         .87 

633  Syria  invaded  by  the  Saracens  ....  .  .     88 

634  Death  of  the  Khaliph  Abili  Bekr.    Accession  of  Omar     .  .  .88 

636  Rotharis  elected  king  of  the  Lombards        .  .  .  .  .22 

—  Bassora  founded  by  the  Aral)S  .  .  .  .  .  .192 

637  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens      ....  .  .     40 

638  Death  of  Dagobert  1 19 

—  The  Sassanid  dynasty  overthrown      ......  89 

641  Battle  of  Navahend.    Persia  completely  subdued  by  the  Saracens      .  89 

643  Omar  assassinated  by  a  slave   .......  41 

—  Othman-ebn-Aff&n,  third  khaliph      ....           .          .  41 

647  Cyprus  conquerwl  by  Moawiy&h        .                     ....  41 

651  Death  of  Tezdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  •  •    39 

652  Death  of  Rotharis 22 

656  Olhman  murdered.    All,  fourth  khaliph  .  .  .  .42 

661  Ali  assassinated.    Moawiy4h  founds  the  Ommiade  dynasty       .  .    42 

662  Grimvald,  duke  of  Benevento,  becomes  king  at  the  Lombards  .  .    22 

672  Death  of  Grimvald 22 

704  Bokhara  conquered  by  the  Arabs      .  .  .  .  .  .161 

—  A  manufisctory  of  cotton- paper  at  Samarcand       .  .  .  .161 

710  The  Saracens  invited  into  Spain  by  Count  Julian  .  •  .  .45 

711  Luitprand  becomes  king  of  the  Lombards  .  .  .  .  .22 

714  D(«th  of  Pepin  D'Heristal 20 

732  Defeat  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel    .  .  .  .  20,45 

732  Pepin  usurps  the  throne  of  France    ...  .  .  .    20 

743  Death  of  Luitprand ...» 

751  Astulphus  elected  king  of  the  Lombards     .  .  .  .  .28 

—  Rise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  .  .  .  .  .66 
754  Image- worship  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  •  .  66 
76S  Accession  of  Charlemagne  to  the  thrcMie  of  France  .  .  .46 
774  Monarchy  of  the  Lombards  subverted  by  Charlemagne   .          .  .24 

799  Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  Wessex  .  .  .  .  .23 

800  Charlemagne  crowned  by  the  Pope  emperor  of  the  Wesit            ,  .  47 
814  Death  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  ....           .  .  49 

827  The  S:ixon  Heptarchy  subverted        ....           .  .  26 

833  Turkish  mercenaries  first  employed  by  the  kha]iphs  of  Bagdad  .  61 

841  Battle  of  Fontenay.    Great  destruction  of  the  Frank  nobility   .  .  9i> 

843  Division  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne      .          .           .           •  •  50 

850  The  Saracens  reach  the  Douro  .  .  .  .  .  .108 

851  Foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  .  .  .  .  .     55 

860  The  Pope  assumes  the  )»o^er  <  f  citing  kings  before  him  .  .  .70 

861  Feroe  Islands  discovered  alMirt  this  time  by  a  ScandinaTian  yessel  .  1>8 
871  Iceland  colonised  by  Norw^ians       .  .  .  •  .  .198 

877  Fiefe  rendered  hereditary        .  .  .  .  .  .  ,    51 

878  The  Pope  bestows  the  title  of  Emperor  upon  Charles  the  Bald .  .  71 
884  Brief  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  .  ,  .  .  5* 
887  The  Normans  expelled  from  England  by  Alfred  •  .  .  .  54 
912  The  province  of  Neustria  ceded  to  the  Normans  .  .  ,  ,58 
919  Henry  the  Fowler  elected  emperor  of  Germany    .           .           .  .    K 

—  Commencement  of  the  Saxon  line  of  German  emperors  .  .  .65 
936  The  Khaliph  Al  Khadi,  of  Bagdad,  elects  a  new  minister  called  the 

Emir-Al-Omra,  which  deprives  the  khaliphate  of  its  power  .  .    fl 

960  Greenland  discovered  by  the  Icelanders  about  this  period  .  .  10 

951  The  German  Emperor  Otho  I.  invited  into  Italy    .          .  .  .    fil 

962  Othol.  CTOwned"Rvav«at  ol  VJoft  ■Romans  by  the  Pope     .  ,  ,    fil 

967  The  Pope  takes  axi  o&x\v  ol  Oo^di^isci^  %sA^^^fi^  \i;^  tbe  Bnqwror  •    7) 

973  Deatliof  the"BmpetOTOVXMi\.          .          .          *          ,  ,  87,81 

$77  The  GlMavie^<8L  Oiifflfifcs  e^^Jt^^^  •         ^         '^         ^         ^  ^8^ 
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77 


77 


80 

82 
82,88 
.  83 
.  12S 
.      84 


PAChB 
teath  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.         .  ,  .  .  ,  .57 

ixtinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.    Hugh  Capet  hecomes  king  .     64 
cnioe  become  an  important  state     ......    120 

•ope  Gr^ory  V.  nominated  by  the  Emperor         .  .  .  .78 

'he  Emperor  Otho  III.  poisoned       ......     67 

Istablishment  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  .  .  .60 

lirth  of  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregojy  VII.        .  .  .74 

>eath  of  the  Emperor  Henry  I.         .  .  .  ,  .  .57 

!nd  of  the  Saxon  line  of  tlie  German  emperors    .  .  .  .67 

>eath  of  Mahmiid  of  Ghizni   ......       62,  note 

hree  rival  Popes  share  the  revenues  of  the  Church        .  .  .74 

/ovival  of  the  Papal  power     ..... 

(^rul  Beg  enslaves  the  Khaliph  of  Bagdad 

he  Election  of  the  Pope  declared  to  be  in  the  Cardinals  only 

ope  Nicholas  II.  grants  the  investiture  of  their  Italian  conquests  to 

the  Normans    ....... 

he  Norman  conquest  of  England    .... 

he  Emperor  Bomanus  Diogenes  taken  prisoner  by  Alp  Arslan 
lection  of  Hildebrand  as  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

ope  Gregory  VII.  summons  the  Emperor  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal  ....... 

he  Countess  Matilda  bestows  her  property  upon  the  Church 
he  Emperor  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Pope 
iadrid  and  Toledo  taken  fh>m  the  Moors  by  the  Castilians 
eath  of  Gregory  VII.  ...... 

eath  of  IVTalek  Shah,  and  dismemberment  of  the  Se^ukian  empire 
Duncil  of  Clermont      ...... 

tie  first  Crusade  ...... 

ingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded         .... 

BLth  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  imposed  on  the  clergy 
eath  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.      .... 

:)uimencement  of  the  municipalities  in  France    . 

>rmation  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 

lie  second  Crusade       ...... 

niocent  II.  ascends  the  Papal  chair. 

)uncil  at  Rome  of  a  thousand  bishops 

Iphonso  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  on  the  field  of  battle 

Bath  of  Abelard  ...... 

le  Saracens  reach  the  Tagus  .... 

ormandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine  added  to  the  English  crown 
eath  of  St.  Bernard     ...... 

eland  brought  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
eland  granted  to  the  king  of  England  by  the  Pope 
urliest  case  of  popular  representation  occurs  in  Castile 
le  Irish  Princes  submit  to  Henry  II.        . 
le  Jews  expelled  from  France         .... 

le  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  overthrown  by  Saladin 
sath  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.    The  third  Crusade . 
'eaty  between  Saladin  and  Richard  I.        .  .  . 

le  Teutonic  order  of  Knights  instituted   . 

iath  of  Saladin ....... 

le  fourth  Crusade       ...... 

le  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  founded 

le  Inquisition  established  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 

■caching  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade 

»mmencement  of  the  Albigensian  war 

le  ]\IohamnK'dan  i>ower  broken  in  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Ubeda 

le  battle  of  Bouvines  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  Vl^ 

le  Great  Charter  of  England  signed  .  .  ,  -  •  "^^^^ 

Btb0f  John,  King  of  Enghmd        •  •  «  « 
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1818  The  fifth  Crunde 93 

1226  The  kiiig  of  France  leads  a  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  .  .  102 

1227  Death  nf  Jen^rhiz  Khan 137 

1228  The  sixth  Crusade M 

1229  Languedoc  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France           .          .  .  .108 

1230  Prussia  subdued  by  the  Teutonic  knights    .          .          .  .  .104 

12S4  Invasion  of  China  by  Zingis  Xhan      .          .          .          .  .  .661 

12S7  Russia  conquered  by  the  Mongols     .          .          .           .  .  .187 

1241  Formation  of  the  Hanseatic  Leaf?ue  .          .          .           .  .  ,104 

Celestine  IV.  accedes  to  the  Popedom          .         .          .  .  .125 

1244  The  Mongolian  hordes  expelled  from  Hungary       .           .  .  .136 

1246  An  embassy  sent  to  the  Mongols  by  the  Pope        .          .  .  .197 

U50  The  seventh  Crusade 94 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  .....   105 

The  Mameluke  dynasty  established  in  Egypt        .          .  ,  .188 

The  Spanish  Moors  reduced  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada  .  .  .123 

The  Bagdad  Khaliphate  abolished 46, 187 

China  conquered  by  the  Mongolian  hordes  .          .          .  .  .187 

Otliman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  bom      .          .  .  .184 

Damascus  and  Aleppo  conquered  by  the  Mamelukes         .  .  .138 

The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  subverted     .           .  .  .     98 

The  English  barons  prohibit  the  exportation  ef  wool       .  .  .169 

Marco  Polo  visits  China          .          .          .          .           .  .  .197 

The  English  House  of  Commons  established         .          .  .  .135 

Deputies  flrom  the  boroughs  sent  to  the  English  Parliament  .  .  105 

Friar  Bacon's  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  .    *      .          .  .  .160 

Judicial  murder  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen  .  .    106 

The  eighth  Crusade.    Death  of  St.  Louis    .          .          .  .  .95 

Deathof  Henry  III.  of  Engbnd        .          .          .          .  .  .135 

B>odolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  elected  emperor     .          .  .  .105 

Conquest  of  China  by  the  Monguls  completed       .           .  .  .563 

Imperial  house  of  Austria  founded    .          .          .          .  .  .120 

The  Sicilian  Vespers      ......  .  ,   121 

Fleet  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  defeated  off  Naples     .          .  .  .123 

Wales  annexed  to  England     .....  .  .   135 

The  Portuguese  clergy  exempted  from  secular  jurisdiction  .  .   124 

The  Pisans  subdued  by  the  Genoese  .          .          .          .  .  .121 

The  Jews  expelled  from  England      .          .          .          .  .  .575 

Acre  taken  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  ...          .  .  .     95 

The  Christians  finally  expelled  ftom  the  Holy  Land         .  .  .139 

Death  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.     ....          .  .  .   124 

Baliol  abdicates  the  throne  of  Scotland       .          .          .  .  .   1S5 

Thedignity  of  senator  made  hereditary  at  Venice           .  .  .121 

The  Boman  Jubilee  established  by  Pope  BoniflEMe  VIII. .  .  .128 

Supposed  date  of  the  invention  of  the  mariners'  compass  .  .   163 

The  states-general  of  France  support  the  king  against  the  Pope  .    129 

Benedict  XI.  is  raised  to  the  popedom        .          .          .  .  .132 

Clement  V.  elevated  to  the  Papacy    .          .          .          .  .  .140 

Robert  Bruce  crowned  king  of  Scotland      .          .           .  .  .135 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon  ordains  a  triennial  assembling  of  the  Cortes  .  116 
Death  of  Edward  I.  of  England  .  .  ,  *  .  .  las 
—  Persecution  of  the  Knights  Templars  by  Pope  Clement  V.  .  .140 
1308  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburgh  elected  emperor  .  ,  .  .175 
The  Swiss  Cantons  assert  their'indepondence        ,          ,  ,  ,171 

1808  Death  of  Albert  I.  of  Austria  .....  .  .   171 

1809  The  papacy  amoved  to  Avignon       .         .          .          .  .  .   m 

CouQcW  ot  Vieime         .         .         .         »         .          .  .  .  141 

1310  Tiepolo'srevoU  a«;avT»\.>;i^<iwa\jQ^                               ,  .  ,    lA 

1311  Edward  11.  ot^Ti«\w\^co\\\^\\<^\i>|XXv^\«»^\!&Vix^^^        ^  1^ 
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1312  Cannon  used  at  the  siege  of  Baza  by  the  king  of  Granada  •  .    163 

1314  Battle  of  Bannockdurn 135 

Deathof  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  Prance 178 

1315  The  battle  of  Morgarten 175 

1322  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels  .  .  .  •  .  .197 

1327  Edward  II.  of  England  deposed  and  murdered  .  .  .  .180 
Prusa  captured  by  the  Turks  .          .          .          .          .          .  .    185 

1328  The  Valois  dynasty  founded  in  France 177 

1330  llie  Emperor  Louis  V.  attempts  to  depose  Pope  John  XXIL    .  .    142 

13^31  Edward  III.  invites  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers  from  Flanders  .  .    172 

1334  Benedict  XII.  ascends  the  papal  chair         .          .          .          .  .143 

1336  Modena  seized  by  the  marquis  of  Este         .          .          .          .  .166 

1338  Edward  III.  invaded  France 177 

1339  The  monarchy  of  Poland  becomes  elective  .  .  .  .  .183 

1340  Tlie  kings  of  Morocco  and  Granada  defeated  by  Alphonso  XI.  king  of 

Castile 179 

1343  Pope  Clement  Yi.  appoints  a  Jubilee  .....  144 
Treaty  between  the  Venetians  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt  .  .  .166 

1345  Andrew,  King  of  Naples,  murdered    ......    145 

Canary  Isles  discovered  by  some  Genoese  and  Spanish  seamen  .  .    195 

1346  Battle  of  Cre^y 177 

1347  Democratic  government  established  at  Rome  by  Rienzi  .  .  .146 
Disputed  succes.<tion  in  the  empire     ......    176 

1348  France  devastated  by  plague,  famine,  and  war  .  .  .  .177 
1348  Raw  wool  the  most  important  British  export  .  .  .  .170 
1354  Naval  laws  prepared  by  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon         ....    115 

Murder  of  Rienzi  ........    147 

1356  Constitution  of  Germany  established  by  the  Golden  Bull  .  .    176 

Battle  of  Poictiers 177 

1358  The  Turks  first  cross  the  Hellespont 185 

1360  Peace  uf  Bretigny 148 

Edward  III.  resigns  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  France    .  .  .177 

Capture  of  Adrianople  by  the  Turks  .  .  .  .  .  .185 

1361  John  Wicklilfe  attacks  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome        .  .    149 

1362  Urban  V.  succeeds  to  the  popedom    .  .  .  .  .  .148 

1364  Formal  confederation  of  the  Hanseatic  League     .  .  .  .166 

Philip  the  Hardy  attains  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  .  .  .209 

1368  Pope  Urban  V.  removes  from  Avignon  to  Rome     .  .  .  .148 

Peter  the  Cruel  ot  Castile  dethroned  .  .  .  .  .179 

Henry  of  Trastamare  becomes  king  of  Castile        ....    179 

Edward  III.  renews  war  with  France         .....    178 

1370  Grei^ory  XI.  raised  to  the  popedom  .  .....    149 

Louis  of  Hungary  became  king  of  Poland    .  .  .  .  .183 

1371  The  Stuart  dynasty  established  in  Scotland  .  .  .  .188 

1377  Accession  of  Richard  11.  of  England  .  .  .  .  .181 

1378  The  great  Schism  of  the  West 140 

Urban  VI.  elected  Pope 151 

The  papacy  restored  to  Rome  .  .  .....    151 

1379  The  war  of  Chiozza 165 

Queen  Jane  of  Naples  strangled  in  prison  .  .  .  .  .153 

Thu  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  condemned  by  a  national  synod        .  .    181 

Thedyiiasty  of  the  Jagellons  begins  in  Poland      .  .  .  .183 

1385  The  independence  of  Portugal  established  by  the  battle  of  Aljubarota     180 

1386  Controversy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ....    155 

1388  The  Chinese  native  dynasty  restored  .  .  .  .  .563 

1389  Death  of  Pope  Urban  VI 156 

Boniface  IX.  elected  Pope       .......    16ft 

1390  Paper  manufactured  at  Nuremberg  from  UuenTaiS^        .  .  <  "V^^- 
1394  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  suggest  the  resiguatjumot  \.>afttSN^  \J<sv6»  ^^ 
j^ffs  Mihui  seized  hy  the  Visconti  .....••   ^^** 
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1896  Crusade  to  Hungary  against  the  Turks       .          .          .          .  .210 

1S97  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  united  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar  .  18S 

1S99  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  of  England          .          .           .           .  .181 

1400  The  Emperor  Wenceslaus  deposed    .          .          •           .           .  .176 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury ;  death  of  Uotspur    .          .           .           .  ,182 

—  Bayezid  defeated  by  Timiir  Lenk       .  ,  .  .  .  .186 

1404  Death  of  Phihp  the  Hardy,  duke  of  Burgundy     .  .  .  .215 

1405  Death  of  Timiir  Lenk 187 

1406  Gregory  XII.  elected  Pope 158 

1411  Three  rival  Popes  distract  the  Church 158 

John  XXIII.  elected  Pope .   158 

1412  Portugal  bef  oraes  a  naval  power  .  .  .  ,  .  .195 
141S  Accession  of  Henry  V.  of  England     .          .          .           •           .  .  18i 

1415  Council  of  Constance     ......  .  .    159 

—  Burning  of  John  Kua^  ......  .  .   159 

—  Buttle  of  Agincourt       ........   178 

1416  Barcelona  resists  the  encroachments  of  Ferdinand  I.  upon  its  rights  .  118 
1419  John  the  Fearlesss,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  assassinated      .  .  .216 

1440  The  Treaty  of  Troyes 178 

1422  Death  of  Henry  V 182 

Henry  VI.  proclaimed  king  of  Prance  .  .  .  .  .179 

1428  Joan  of  Arc  delivers  the  city  of  Orleans       ....       179, 218 

1429  A  law  pnssed,  that  no  Englishman  should  sell  goods  to  foreigners 

except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods  delivered  on  the  instant      .  171 

1430  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  instituted 218 

1431  Council  of  Basle 160 

1436  Supposed  era  of  the  invention  of  printing  .  .  .  .  .163 

1437  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  elected  emperor    .  .  .  .  .176 

1438  The  privileges  of  the  Galilean  Church  assertedinthePragmatic  Sanction  179 
1444  Liberties  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  finally  recognised .  .  .       219, 220 
1448  The  Azore  Islands  discovered .          .          .          .           .           .  .196 

1419  The  English  deprived  of  all  their  oonquests  in  France  except  Calais  .  179 

—  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  discovered     .  .  .  .  .  .196 

1450  Christian  I.  chosen  king  of  Denmark  .  .  .  .  .  18S 

1451  Mohammed  II.  ascends  the  Ottoman  throne         .  .  .  .187 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  ...  .  .  .  188 

1459  A  crusade  against  the  Turks  vainly  proposed  at  the  Council  of  Mantua  188 
1461  Edward  IV.  (of  York)  becomes  king  of  England  .  .  .  .182 

1464  Genoa  conquered  by  the  duke  of  Milan       .  .  .  .  .166 

1466  Poland  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Prussia  .  .  .  .  .18) 

1467  Bombs  and  Mortars  invented  by  Malatesta,  prince  of  Bimini  .  .  16S 
1469  Union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Caatile.  .  .  ,  .179 
1473  Death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  ...           .  .  .  196 

1476  The  siege  of  Morat .  22J 

1477  Charles  the  Bold  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Swiss .  .  .  .  226 

1478  The  Khans  of  the  Crimea  tender  allegiance  to  the  Turks  .  .  188 

The  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  inquisitions  authorised  by  the  Pope  28* 

1481  Accession  of  John  II.  of  Portugal,  who  patronised  maritime  diaoov«ry  196 
Provence  annexed  to  France  .  .  .  .  .  .  .   266 

—  The  Inquisition  established  in  Spain  .  .  .  ,  .29* 
1483  Death  of  Edward  IV.  of  England       .           .           .           .           .  .182 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  .  .  .  .  .  .  197 

1485  Battle  of  Bos  worth  Field.    The  Tudor  dynasty  founded .  .  .  18J 

1487  Powder  first  used  in  mines     ...  .  .  ,  .  16S 

1492  Discovery  of  America    .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  198 

-^  Expulsion  ot  t\ie  3  ew^  tt^m  S^aln    .  .  .  ,  ,  .  875 

1404  The  Frenc\i\n\«Aftl\.«\^ .  «W 

1497  Newfoundland  d\.%cw«t«d\s^  <^^2<yi\> US 

1498  Vasco  deGamaa.TTVveavcv\n^'ai  .  -  »  »  ,  »"«R 
Deat\iof  C^Mw\e8^111.o^^«^^^ ift 
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[ilan  taken  by  the  French 207 

he  kingdom  of  Naples  subdued  by  France  .  .  .  .208 

irazil  disco  «rered  by  the  Portuguese  .  .  .  .  .613 

he  kingdom  of  Naples  ransomed  from  France  for  a  million  of  ducats    208 
"he  emperors  of  Germany  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  being 
crowned  by  the  Popes  .......     67 

'he  League  of  Cambray  .......    208 

)eath  of  Henry  VII.  of  England 228 

'onfederacy  organised  against  Venice         .....    208 

(attle  of  Aguadello 208 

loly  League  against  Louis  XII.  of  France  .....    208 

elim  the  Savage  becomes  Sultan  of  Turkey  ....    272 

•ortuguese  settlements  formed  in  India     .  .  .  .  .199 

'uba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.    ......    496 

lenry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  invades  France     ....    208 

)eath  of  Pope  Julius  II.         .  .  ,  .  .  .  .209 

)iscovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ,  .  .  .  .  .496 

>art  of  Persia  annexed  to  Turkey     .  .  ,  .  .  .272 

;harles  V.  ascends  the  throne  of  Spain        .  .  .  .  .227 

I'reaty  between  France  and  the  Swiss  Cantons      ....    228 

>uchy  of  Milan  annexed  to  Franco  .....    229 

?he  Borjite  dynasty  of  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  subverted  .  .  .    188 

Jgypt  conquered  by  the  Turks         .  .  .  .  .  ,272 

fegro  slaves  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colonies  .  .  .496 

/ortez  lands  in  Mexico  .  .  .         ■ .  .  .  .    496 

fartin  Luther  excommunicated  by  the  Pope        ....    203 

Ihristian  II.  of  Denmark  crowned  king  of  Sweden  .  .  .    269 

>oleyman  the  Magnificent  accedes  to  the  Turkish  empire         .  .    273 

lexico  subdued  by  Cortez      .......    199 

^he  globe  circumnavigated  by  Magellan      .....    200 

^rst  war  between  France  and  Charles  V.    .  ...  .  .230 

ielgrade  taken  by  the  Turks  .  .  .  .  .  .  .273 

iattle  of  Bicocea  ........    229 

Capture  of  Ehodes  by  the  Turks       ......    273 

rustavus  Vasa  becomes  king  of  Sweden      .  .  .  .  .269 

Russia  passes  Arom  the  Teutonic  knights   ....       104,  238 

Francis  I.  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  by  the  imperialists     .  .  .231 

Saber  established  the  empire  of  Delhi         .....    187 

^rancis  I.,  to  release  himself  from  captivity,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Charles  V.,  surrendering  Burgundy,  Artois,  Flanders,  &c.,  and  re- 
nouncing all  pretensions  to  luUy  .  .  .  .  .  .    284 

iattle  of  Mohatz 273 

leoond  war  between  France  and  Charles  V.  .  .  .  .234 

lome  stormed  by  the  imperialists ;  the  Pope  taken  prisoner    .  .    235 

Senoa  lil)erated  by  Doria        ......       166,  235 

lostilities  commenced  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries        .    172 

Met  of  Spires ^    .  .  .205 

'eace  of  Cambray         ........    235 

rienna  besieged  by  the  Turks  .  .  .  .  .  .274 

?he  republican  government  of  Florence  abolished  .  .       165,  241 

'rotestant  League  of  Smalkald         ......    235 

/harles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  of 

Florence .241 

Mzarro  lands  in  Peru    ........    510 

ohn  Calvin  preaches  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  .  .    204 

?he  papal  power  abolished  in  England        .  .  .  .  .236 

?hird  war  between  France  and  Charles  V.  .  .  ,  •  "*»«* 

^he  Protestant  religion  established  in  Denmaxk.   .  •  •  •>  ^^ 

*eace  of  Nice  between  Francis  I.  and  CharVea^. 
Ae  order  of  Jetfuits  formally  established   .  .  «  « 
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IMl  Charles  V.  undertakes  an  expedition  against  Algiers       .  •         .   2S6 

1542  Fourtti  war  between  France  and  Charles  V.  .  .  .  .287 

Francis  L  invades  the  Netherlands  and  ELoussillon         .  .  .237 

1541  Battle  of  Cerisoles 2S7 

Peace  of  Crespy  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.         .  .  .238 

1545  Council  of  Trent  a^isenibled 205,  238 

1547  Deaths  of  Henry  Vlll.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France    .  .   283 

—  Battle  of  MOhlberg,  disastrous  to  the  Protestants  .  .  .288 

154S  The  Interim  publbhed  by  Charles  Y 239 

'7540  Christianity  introduced  into  Japan  .  .  .  .  .  .283 

—  St.  Salvador,  in  Brazil,  founded  by  the  Portuguese  •  •  .515 

1551  Madgeburg  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony    .  .  .  .239 

1552  Treaty  of  Passau 289 

155S  Accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  restoration  of  Popery  in  England       .   239 

1555  Diet  of  Augsburg 240 

1556  Abdication  of  Charles  Y.  in  favour  of  Philip  II M 

—^  Deatli  of  Ignatius  Loyola        .  .  .  .  .  .  .278 

1658  The  Protestant  religion  restored  in  England  by  Elizabeth         .  .  240 
Death  of  Charles  Y.,  emperor  of  Germany             .           .           .  .240 

1559  Goa  becomes  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East     •  525 

1560  Death  of  Francis  II.  of  France 243 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returns  to  Scotland    .  .  •  .  .243 

— •  Conspiracy  formed  for  removing  the  Guises  .  .  .       244,  248 

1563  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  published      .  .  .  .205 

15(M  Council  of  Trent  terminated  its  sittings     .  .  .  .  .246 

1565  Marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Lord  Darnley  .  .  .205 
Malta  ineffectually  attacked  by  the  Turks  .          .  .  .  .275 

1566  Pius  Y.  ascended  the  papal  throne 248 

Death  of  Soleyman  the  Maguificent            .          .  .  .  .275 

1567  Darnley  murdered.    Mary  Queen  of  Scots  deposed  .  .  .243 
— —  Alva  persecutes  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  .  .  .247 

1568  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  seeks  refuge  in  England      .  .  .  .244 

1570  Peace    of   St.    Germaius  between  the   King  of   France  and  the 

Huguenots       .......  .  .  243 

Independence  of  Sweden  recognised  by  Denmark.          .  .  .269 

1571  The  island  of  Cyprus  conquered  by  the  Turks       .          .  .  .276 
Battle  of  Lepanto         ......  .  .  275 

1572  Massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  .  .  250 

Capture  of  Brille  by  the  Prince  of  Orange             .          .  .  .251 

— —  The  line  of  the  Jagellons  becomes  extinct  in  Poland       .  .  .271 

1574  Henry  III.  resigned  the  throne  of  Poland  for  that  of  France  •  .  252 

1676  Treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent 251 

The  holy  league  began  in  France       .          .          .          .  .  .253 

^-^  Accession  of  Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany  .          .  .  .256 

1578  A  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  colonising  Yirginia  .  .  520 

1579  Confederacy  of  Utrecht  organised     .          .          .          .           .  .252 

1580  Portugal  united  to  Spain .524 

1581  The  Duke  of  Aujou  chosen  by  the  Hollanders  as  their  king      .  .  254 

1582  Annual  export  of  cloth  fh>m  England          .          .           .           .  .173 

1584  Yirginia  colonised  by  the  English      .  .  .  .  .  M 
Assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange        .          .           .           .          .252 

1585  Antwerp  captured  by  the  duke  of  Parma  .  .  .  .  .   252 

1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  put  to  death    ...  .  .  .  25J 

Siberia  annexed  to  Russia       .  .  .  .  .  .         .  271 

1588  The  &pan\&YvkTm«dAi^«B.tK)yed        ...  .  .         •  254 

1589  Henry  Uln^^v\Rot^TWiCft«aaaKKCNBStfA 254 

1590  MaaaacTCot  ^,WV^CV«\%\^»sN»Vxv^%.^^^       .         »  .         ,         .288 

1591  The  EnKUaV\v«*toTm^X\kfeN«5*^V>\x^^J^Vst>fiofe%si^»>Kss»  .        ^  tBI 
1594  HenwlV.otBouT\y>\i>o«»m«a^si%&\««^l^«^^  ,         .        .Xfc 
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1698  Peace  of  Vervins  between  France  and  Spain 
1598  Death  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain    . 

1600  The  English  East  India  Company  founded 

1601  The  Jesuit  missionary  Ricci  penetrates  to  Pekin 

1605  The  Stuart  dynasty  in  England  commenced 

1606  Gunpowder-plot  in  England   . 

1608  City  of  Quebec  founded  by  the  French 

1609  The  independence  of  Holland  recognised  by  Spain 
The  Evangelical  Union  formed 

1610  Henry  IV.  murdered  by  BAvaillac     . 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  fh)m  Spain 

1611  Accession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the  throne  of  i 
Death  of  Rudolph  II 

1612  Matthias  elected  emperor 

Danish  East  India  Company  founded 

1614  StatPs-General  of  France  ceased  to  be  convened 
1616  Persecution  of  the  Christians  in  China 
French  East  India  Company  founded 

1619  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  elected  emperor 
The  Elector  Palatine  chosen  king  of  Bohemia 

1620  New  England  colonised  by  the  Puritans     . 

1621  Death  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain 

1622  A  board  of  trade  erected  in  England 
The  island  of  Ormuz  taken  ftx)m  the  Portuguese  I 

Persians  ..... 

1623  The  Elector  Palatine  deprived  of  his  dominions 
Barbadoes  colonised  by  the  English  . 

1624  The  king  of  Denmark  heads  the  Protestant  League 
1626  Accession  of  Charles  I.  in  England  . 

1628  Capture  of  Rochelle  from  the  Huguenots   . 
Commencement  of  contests  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliaments 

1629  The  German  Protestants  abandoned  by  the  king  of  Denmark  . 

1630  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  head  of  the  Protestant  League 

1631  Spanish  supremacy  in  Italy  destroyed        .... 
Subsiding  alliance  of  France  with  Sweden  .... 

1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  killed  at  Lutzen  .... 

Ladislaus  ascends  the  throne  of  Poland      .... 

Tobago  colonised  by  the  Dutch  .         .  .  ,  , 

1634  Wallenstein  assassinated        .... 

Battle  of  Nordlingen  .  .  .  .  ... 

Russia  cedes  many  valuable  provinces  to  Sweden  and  Poland  . 

1636  Treaty  of  Prague 

1637  Death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  XL  ...  • 
St.  Lucia  settled  by  the  English       ..... 

1638  Origin  of  *  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  *       .  .  . 
Massacre  of  37,000  Christians  in  Japan        .... 

1639  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  poisoned         ..... 
Peace  of  Berwick  ....... 

1640  Portugal  rendered  independent  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Braganza 

1641  The  Earl  of  Straflford  beheaded 

Twelve  English  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  .  .  .  , 

The  Irish  rebellion  

1642  Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ....... 

• Commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  England         .      '    . 

1643  Accession  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France    .  .  ,  .  •  .262 

1644  General  Leslie's  army  enters  England        .....    266 

Conquest  of  China  by  the  Mantchew  Tartars         .  •  •  .  \^» 

1646  The  hve  navigation  of  the  Sound  conceded  to  ^^©Afttv     .  .       'fiV^^'KV 

1646  Treaty  between  the  lord-lieutenant  and  t\\©  Cat\iOJtfi  ^^vo^Nhw^  ^ 

Kilkenny -  ^^ 
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1618  Peace  of  Westphalia. 2ea 

jN^hiit'^^imiratT.^df^s  to  the  throne  of  Poland       .  .  .  .298 

1649  ChnrU-a      c*f  England  Iwheadcd        .  .  .  .  .  .268 

1650  Civil  war  iti  Pmiin?  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,295 

|n-]ftn(t*iiMuMbyCpotnwdl           .          .          .           .  .  .800 

The  marfjuifi  fpf  M^nlrcnc'  hanged  by  the  Scotch  Covenanters  .  .   801 

Bnltlpof  Pmlbaf           ......  .  .    801 

1661  Bitltle^of  Woroi^tor 802 

Navl^CAtlLni  Arl  THi-*Sfld  ......  ,  .    808 

1658  Cromwell  Uyrd  I'rotOTtor  of  England           .           .           .  .  803, 804 

1651  Abdicaiion  of  QuiMJii  Christina  of  SrtwiMi    .          .           .  .  ,298 
Gre»t  naval  victory  of  the  Bnfliih  over  the  Dutch          .  .  .808 

1655  Ch  rk'aX*a^reiulsith(- thfrmttfff  Srt(!drn    .  .  .  .  .298 

-  CairturpLtf  J?iniAiC!iljji-lheEii|rSiah    .  .  .  .  .  .   8(» 

1656  Till!  S|jaTitar+lj  dj^fenti'd  hy  Tureiine  ,  .  ,  .  .296 
rapture  of  Diitikirk                           .          .          .          •           .  .   2?6 

1657  Death  of  thi^ErorMa-or  Ferdinand  III 297 

1658  Death    f  on vw  Cromwell  806 

1660  Death    '  Charl«*  X.  of  StflHlen  ...  .  .  .   299 

l:.K|.,i;,ti.»tiof  Charles  11.  of  Engtnnd         .  .  .  .  ,808 

1661  iKaXk  of  Caniinal  MaMuino 297 

Tho  g¥)rrrnLuciit  of  J3^-iiPiiar)c  becomes  an  absolute  monarchy    .  .  841 

1664  Porw*v  I  lorn  rfthf^-hriit  ian*  in  China        .  .  .  .  .288 

1665  War  LM^t^f't't  i«  Knirkrid  and  Hoi  I  a  ml  .  .  .  .  .810 

1667  A  Dutch  W^i  ndi  ^  triUiuphnnt  in  the  British  Channel              .  .   811 
Th*?  Bahama  Isflauds  ('[jiotiiaed          .          .          .          .           .  .528 

1668  Treaty  bet  worn  the  SUte^^General  and  England  against  France  .   311 

1661  Candia  t!ik«n  b^  the  Turk* 812 

1674  TciH^e  between  Eiii^laiid  and  Holland          .          .          .           .  .818 

John  Sobieski  beofJtrif!*  kin  j|t  of  Poland         .          .          .           ,  .815 

1676  War  between  the  AtikIo* Americans  and  the  Indian  tribes         .  .   530 

1678  Trt'Aty  of  Niinegtieu     *.....           .  .   318 

Titiis  OAtes'^  plot           ......           .  .   821 

1681  Thu  iiatTira  of  Wbi^  and  Tory  applied  to  political  parties           .  .  814 

1683  Sit^o  dt  Vietirm  raised  by  John  Sobieski      .          .          .           .  .815 

1685  Doath  ofCliarl+^sIL  of  Kiitf land        .  .  .  .  .  .815 

Rovocaiion  or  the  i'dict  of  Nantes      .  .  .  .  .  .816 

lMoini]Otith'Ef  rt^btsliion  .  .  »  .  ,  ,  .  817 

1686  Lousiftna  oolouiaed  by  the  French     .     •     .          .          .           .  .681 
1688  Trial  of  the  He venbiibopit        ....           .           .  .   820 

EiigHah  revolution         ......           .  .   821 

French  raviiifes  ill  the  Palatinfito       .....  828,328 

t^ndliiff  of  Wilt iam  prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay    .          .           .  .828 

1690  Rntl^leof  theBoyne 326 

Batileof  Bea^-hy  Head  .' 828 

1691  Mas^iaerisfjf  Olericoe     ......  .  .   887 

1692  Battle  of  La  Hogue        ...  .  .  .  .  .817 

1694  Thf!  Bank  of  E midland  established 850 

1697  Trcnty  of  Ryawick 829 

Charlei  XI L  aMundu  the  throne  of  Sweden  .  .  .  .841 

1698  The  EngliiihEa^t  I  Lid  la  Company  enlarged  •  .  .  .588 

1700  Entinot ion  or  the  A^istrlan  dynasty  in  Spain         •  .  .  .228 
Sweden  invadod  by  thu  hi^nei^            .          .          .          .           .          .841 

1701  The  inhf^ritaiKhc  of  (hei^rown  of  England  secured  in  the  Protestant 

lino  by  the  Act  of  Bettleint^nt  .  .  .  ,  .  *       .   827 

1701  De^thof  CharlL'JilLori^pam 881 

1702  Commenc«m^  It.  uf  thij  war  of  the  Spanish  succession      .  .       881, 838 

Deatb  ot  \V  il\isim  1V\ .  til  l^wUnd  and  accession  of  Anne  ,         .  881 

Meeting  of  t\icfiwi^ii^a.xvOk.'So\e&«XCi\vM»KJc  •  .  .  .841 

1704  Battle  of  BlonbeVm       ...         •    • 8S8 
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.ugiistus,  king  of  Poland,  deposed  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 

)eath  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 

lattle  of  Bamillies 

Tnion  between  England  and  Scotland 

(attle  of  Oudenarde 

tattle  of  Malplaquet     . 

tattle  of  Pultowa 

onference  at  Gertruydenbferg 

►eath  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 

he  Russian  army  on  the  Pruth  saved  firom  ruin  by 

Catherine 

eace  of  Utrecht 

Revolt  of  Barcelona 

>eath   of  Queen   Anne  of  England. 

Hanover 

ccession  of  George  I.  in  England 

harles  XII.  besieged  in  Stralsund 

bortive  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Derwentwater 

'eath  of  Lou  is  XIV.      ..... 

he  Morea  conquered  ftora  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks 

he  Turks  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene 

he  Qua<iruple  Alliance  signed 

harles  XII.  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall 

eace  of  Passarowitz      ..... 

he  Mississippi  Bubble  in  Prance     . 

pain  accedes  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 

he  South  Sea  S(;heme  .... 

eace  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden 

ayer's  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  detected 

eath  of  Kang-he,  emperor  of  China 

eath  of  Peter  the  Great.    Catherine  I.  empress  of  Russia 

eath  of  George  I.  of  England 

tanislaus  Leczinski,  king  of  Poland  deiK)8ed 

eath  of  Yung-ching,  emperor  of  China     . 

obago  ceded  to  the  English 

idia  invaded  by  Nadir  Shah 

orto  Bello  captured  by  Vernon 

xtinction  of  the  Styrian  imperial  family    . 

isputed  succession  to  the  empire  of  Germany 

ilesia  seized  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 

ictorious  career  of  Maria  Theresa 

attle  of  Fontenoy        .... 

ebellion  in  Scotland    .... 

he  Chinese  Emperor  Keen  Lung  persecutes  the  Christians 

attles  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden 

he  office  of  Stadtholder  revived  in  Holland 

he  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

he  American  Indians  urged  by  the  French  to  attack  the 

settlements     ...... 

arthquake  at  Lisbon  .... 

ilcutta  captured  by  Suraja  Dowla 

'ar  formally  declared  between  England  and  France 

attle  of  Plassy  ..... 

Imiral  Byng  executed  .... 

ittle  of  Prague  ..... 

Eittle  of  Kolin   ...... 

itttles  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa 

],ttle  of  Zomdbrff 

lerbourg  captured  by  the  English  . 
le  Jesuits  expelled  fi'om  Paraguay 
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1759  Battle  of  Minden S73 

Battle  of  GunendorfT    ......  .  .  873 

Death  of  General  Wolfe ;  oonquest  of  Canada  .  ,874 

The  Jesuits  banished  from  Portugal  .  .  .  .  .379 

1760  Battle  of  Wandewash S75 

Ireland  invaded  by  a  small  body  of  French  .  .  .  .875 

Battle  of  Torgau  ......  .  .  877 

The  French  power  in  the  East  completely  subverted  by  the  English  .  S77 

Death  of  George  II.  of  England         .  .  .  .  .  .877 

1761  Negotiations  for  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain         .  .  378 

1762  England  declares  war  against  Spain  .  .  .  .  S79 
— —  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent  Islands  taken  from 

the  French  by  the  English  .  .  .  .  .  .880 

—  Havannah  and  Manilla  taken  from  Spain    .  .  .  .  .380 

—  Order  of  Jesuits  destroyed  in  France  .  .  .  .  .882 

1763  Treaty  of  Paris 881 

1765  Stanislaus  Augustus  elected  king  of  Poland  through  the  influence  of 

the  Empress  Catherine  11.  of  Russia        .  .  .  .  .  3S4 

—  Joseph  II.  succeeds  to  the  German  empire  .  .  .  .333 
The  American  Stamp  Act  passed                 .          .          .          .  .389 

—  Accession  of  Christian  V.,  King  of  Denmark  .  .  .  .  885 
1767  The  Jesuits  banished  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions  .  883 
Lord  North  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer        .          .  .389 

1769  Ganganelli  elected  Pope  with  the  title  of  Clement  XIY.  .  .  285. 887 

Corsica  conquered  by  the  French      .          ,          .          .  .  .   388 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey      .          .          .          .  .  .  3^ 

1770  Insurrection  in  Southern  Greece       ...          .  .  .   885 

Lord  North's  administration  formed           .          .          .  .  .890 

1771  Aacessiou  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden         •          .          .  .  .888 

1773  The  order  of  Jesuits  suppressed  by  the  Pope  .  .  .  285, 887 
First  dismemberment  of  Poland        .                               .  .  .887 

1774  Russia  acquires  the  right  of  navigating  the  Black  Sea      .  .  .387 

Deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and  Pbpe  Clement  XIV.        .          .  .  .  387 

The  Boston  Act  passed            ....           .  .  .   391 

The  presidencies  of  British  India  concentrated  in  the  Governor- 
general  and  Council  of  Bengal        .          .          .          .  .  .  897 

1775  Battle  of  Lexington.    American  war            .          .          .  .  .391 

1776  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British        ...          .  .  .  892 

Declaration  of  American  independence        .          .          .  .  .393 

1777  Burgoyne's  army  forced  to  surrender          .          .          .  .  .898 

1778  American  Independence  recognised  by  France      .          .  ,  .  8W 

Sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham         .          .          .  .  .894 

Declaration  of  war  against  France    .          .          .          .  .  .  99i 

The  French  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  conquered  by  the  English    385 

1779  Bavaria  invaded  by  the  Austrians     .          .          .          .  .  .  SM 

1780  Riots  in  Loudon .  .   3» 

Hyder  Ali  entered  the  Camatic         ...          .  .  .  897 

Capitulation  of  Charleston      .          .          .          ,          .  ,  .  895 

The  Armed  Neutrality  League  formed        .          .          .  .  .  S!tf 

War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Holland    .          .  .  .  396 

1781  The  last  victim  of  the  Inquisition  burnt      .          .          .  .  .  2SS 

Surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis's  army          .          .          .  .  .  396 

Hyder  All's  army  routed  at  Porto  Novo      .          .          .  .  .  897 

The  Emperor  Joseph  dismantled  the  barrier  towns  in  the  Netherlands  39S 

1782  The  French  fleet,  under  Comte  de  Grasse,  defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney 

in  the  West  Indies 396 

Gibraltar  un&uocessf  ally  bombarded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards     .  317 

— -  All  tlie  Dutch  BeU\%\fiLeu\&\xi\>b!^'£a&t  Indies  captured  ,         .  19? 

Death  of  Hyder  XU 3^ 

J»rpvi6\oTia\  wt\c\eaot  \jcm«  \»V«^\\.  Q^t^X  ^fv\sc£QL'«K)^NiQs^\S\iStod 

States  signed  at  Y«r\a  •         «         •         •         «         .        .m 
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1782  Independence  of  the  United  States  recognised  by  England        .  .   898 

Legblative  independence  of  Ireland  established    ....    400 

1784  The  Board  of  Control  established 68S 

1786  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 899 

1787  Ck>nyention  of  the  Notables  in  France         .  .  .  .  .899 

1788  Necker  recalled  to  the  Ministry  of  France 401 

1789  States-General  reassembled  in  France         .  .  .  .  .401 

National  Assembly  constituted         .  .  .  .  .  .401 

Capture  of  the  Bastile  ........    401 

1791  Flight  and  recapture  of  the  king  of  France  .  .  .  .401 

1792  War  between  France  and  Austria  declared  .  .  .  .403 

Formation  of  the  French  Bepublic  .....    404 

Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  shot  at  a  masked  ball      .  .  .  .406 

1793  Louis  XVI.  guillotined 406 

War  declared  by  the  National  Convention  of  France  against  the  king 

of  Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  .   406 

Marie  Antoinette  guillotined  .  .  .  .  .  .  .407 

Civil  War  in  France .    407 

Toulon  occupied  and  evacuated  by  the  English     .  .  .  .408 

1794  Robespierre  guillotined  .  .  .  .  .  .  .408 

Overthrow  of  the  Jacobins      .......    408' 

Lord  Howe's  naval  victory  off  Bretagne      .  .  .  .  .408 

Capture  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie  from  the  French       409 

1795  Poland  finally  partitioned 407 

KeSn-lung,  Emperor  of  China,  abdicates     .  .  .  .  .666 

1796  The  French  victorious  on  the  Continent      .  .  .  .  .410 

1797  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain  .  .  .  .  .411 

Trinidad  captured  by  the  English     .  .  .  .  .  .622 

Dutch  settlements  in  Guiana  captured  by  the  English    .  .  .    526 

1798  Dispersion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  fh)m  Malta  .  .  .    108        ' 

Egypt  taken  by  the  French    .......    412 

Battle  of  the  Nile .418 

1800  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Ireland           .          .          .          .414 
Battle  of  Marengo         .  .       ' 415 

1801  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  unite  in  an  armed  neutrality     .  .    416 

Battle  of  Copenhagen    ........    416 

Assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul    ......    416 

Insurrection  in  Bahia  ........    616 

1802  Peace  of  Amiens  ........    416 

1803  War  renewed  between  France  and  England  .  .  .  .418 

1804  Mr.  Pitt  recaUed  to  office 418 

Buonaparte  crowned  emperor  .  .  .  .  .  .418 

Murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien         .  .  .  .  .  .    418 

1806  Peace  offered  by  Buonaparte,  refused  by  England  .  .  .419 

Battle  of  Trafalgar 419 

Capitulation  of  Ulm      ........    420 

1806  Battle  of  Austerlitz 420 

Death  of  Mr.  Pitt 421 

Capitulation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  British     .  .  .    421 

Battle  of  Maida 422 

War  declared  by  Prussia  against  Buonaparte         .  .  .  .422 

Battle  of  Jena 422 

1807  Portugal  invaded  by  the  French 424 

Treaty  of  Tilsit   . 425 

Seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 425, 426 

1806  Abdication  of  Charles,  king  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand    427 
Joseph  Buonaparte  nominated  king  of  Spain,  and  Joachim.  M»x«&>^ 

king  of  Naples,  by  Napoleon  .  .  ,  •  .  •   ^EBV 

Insurrections  against  the  French  in  BpaVn  miOl'SotVm^Sl  •  •   ^*^ 

^  ITiuiicceasAii  siege  of  SarogoBsa  by  the.Yt^nsJki     .  •  •  • 

BB. 
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1806  British  forces  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  SiMmiards  and 

Portuguese       .........  429 

Convention  of  Cintra    ........  429 

Napoleon  appears  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  160,000  men     .  .  .429 

Brazil  raised  from  a  colony  to  a  nation        .  .  .  .         .518 

1809  GusUtus  IY.,  king  of  Sweden,  deposed 429 

Battle  of  Corunna 4S0 

The  French  apparently  masters  of  Spain     ....       480, 482 

The  Austrians  overthrown  by  Napoleon      .,  •  .  .  .480 

The  Walcheren  expedition       .  .  .*  .  .  .  .482 

Battle  of  Talavera 433 

The  appointment  of  the  governor-generalship  of  India  contested       .   686 

1810  Marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  .  .  483 

Bcmadotte  chosen  crown-prince  of  Sweden  .  .  ,  .484 

Revolution  in  Mexico    ......  .  .   505 

'—  Commencement  of  Chilian  independence    .  .  .  .  .612 

1811  Retreat  of  the  French  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  .  .  484 

Relapse  of  George  III. ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  appointed  regent  .  485 

The  French  driven  ftvm  Portugal     .  .  .  .  .  .485 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey      .  .  .  .  .  .486 

1812  Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  436 

Battle  of  Salamanca      ......  .  .   487 

War  between  France  and  Russia       .  .  . '        .  .  .487 

Napoleon  refuses  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Poland         .        .  488 

Burning  of  Moscow      ........  489 

The  passage  of  the  Borodino  .  .  .  .  .  .  .489 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States         .  .        444, 655 

1818  The  Inquisition  abolished  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  .  .  .  .298 

Battle  of  Leipsic.    Liberation  of  Germany  .  .  .  .440 

Battle  of  Vittoria.    Liberation  of  Spain      .  .  .  .  .441 

1814  The  order  of  Jesuits  retotablished  by  the  Pope    .  .  .  .285 

France  invaded  by  the  allied  armies  .  .  .  .  .  ,442 

Surrender  of  Paris.    Abdication  of  Naiwleon        .  .  .  .   441 

Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France      .  .  .  .  .448 

Norway  united  to  Sweden,  and  Belgium  to  Holland        .  ,  .442 

Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States        .  .  .655 

1816  Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba         .  .  .  .  .  :   444 

Battle  of  Waterloo.    Second  abdication  of  Napoleon       .  .  .445 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  restored  to  the  Bourbons  .  .  .446 

Convention  of  the 'Holy  Alliance*    .  .  .  .  .  .447 

1816  The  Dey  of  Algiers  compelled  by  an  English  fleet  to  abolisli  Christian 

slavery  ........  .  .   448 

1817  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  .          .          ..  .  .449 

1818  Accession  of  Bernadotte  to  the  throne  of  Sweden .          .  .  .460 
Seizure  of  Florida  by  the  Americans           .          .           .  .  .614 

1819  Settlement  of  Singapore  founded      .          .          .          .  .  .687 

1820  Abortive  revolutions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont  .  460 

' The  Spanish  Constitution  proclaimed          .          .          .  ,  .450 

The  Cato  Street  conspiracy     .....  .  .  451 

Trial  of  Queen  Caroline          .          .          .          .          .  ,  451, 45s 

1820  Death  of  Kia-king,  emperor  of  China         .  .          .           .          .  *  686 
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Dr.  LuDwio  NoHL  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Facsimile,  18«. 

BEETHOVEN'S  LETTERS  (1790-1826),  from  the  Two  Collections  of 
Drs.  NoHL  and  discovered  Letters  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  Cardinal- Arch- 
bishop of  Olmtitz,  Voir  KdCHEL.  Translated  by  Lady  Waxlacb.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

FEUX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italjf  and  SwUzerhnd, 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallicb.  New  Edition, 
with  PoTtTaat.  ^  \o\a.cTowu  Svo.  58.  each. 
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BECOLLECTIONS   of  the  late  WILLIAM    WILBEBFOBCE,    M.P. 

for  the  County  of  York  during  nearly  30  Years.    By  J.  S.  Habeobd,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.    PostSvo.  7«. 

lEEHOIBS  of  Snt  HENBY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.     By  John  Clauk 

Masshman.    Second  Edition.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  128. 6d. 

THOMAS  MOOBFS  MEH0IB8,  JOTTBNAL,  and  COBBESPOND- 
ENCE.  Edited  and  abridged  fh>m  the  First  Edition  by  Earl  Busseul.. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  8  Portraits,  128.  Qd, 

HEHOnt  of  the  Bev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin. 
2vols.8vo.  28«. 

VICISSITUBES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms.  FiBST,  Second,  and  Thibd  Sebies.  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
128.  6d.  each. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOOBAPHY.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.   Fourth  Edition.   8vo.  149. 

BIOGBAPHIES  of  DISTINOXIISHED  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  By 
PBANgois  Abago.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  F.E.S.  the  Bev. 
B.  Powell,  M.A.  and  E.  Grant,  M.A.    8vo.  1S«. 

MATJNDEB'S  BIOGBAPHICAL  TBEASITBY :  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and 
Brief  Notices  of  above  12.000  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Nations. 
Fcp.  108. 

LETTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Sfedding, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.   Vols.  I.  and  II.   bvo.24». 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  ^c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  MJl.  Barrister,  late  FeUow  of  Oriel 
ColLOxon.    Third  Edition.    8vo.l5«. 

The  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE.  Illustrated  with  Essays  and  NotcF. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed.    2  vols.  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Ninth  Edition.   8vo.  109. 6d.  crown  8vo.  48.  Qd. 

Elements  of  Bhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition. 
8vo.  lOf.  Qd.  crown  8vo.  4a.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Archbishop  Whatelt.  5th  Edition. 
Fop.  S8. 

BACON»S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.   8vo.108.6c?. 
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LOSD  BACON'S  W0EK8,  collected  and  edited  by  R.  I^  Ellis,  M.A. 
J.  Spbdpino,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Philosophical  Works, 
6  vols.  8vo.  £4  68.  YoLS.  YI.  and  YII.  Literary  and  Professional  Works, 
2  vols.  £1 168. 

On  REPBESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stuart  Mill, 
M.P.  for  Westminster.    Third  Edition,  8vo.  9s.  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  Liberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Post  8yo.  7s.  6d. 
crown  8vo.  Is.  4c{. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the  same.  Sixth  Edition. 
2  vols.  8va  SOs.  or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  System  of  Log^c,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same. 
Sixth  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

Utilitarianism.    By  the  same.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  5«. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the  same  Author.  2  toIs.  Svo. 
price  249. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal 
Philosophical  Question  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  1-is. 

MISCELLANEOXIS  REMAINS  from  the  Common-place  Book  of 
Richard  Whatbly,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by  Miss  B.  J. 
Whately.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

ESSAYS  on  the  ADMINISTRATIONS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  from 
I78»tol830.  By  the  Rifcht  Hon.  Sir  G.C.Lewis.  Bart.  Edited  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart.   Svo.  with  Portrait,  15«. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  2  vols, 
price  30«. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  2  yds. 
price  28s. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church  Question,  I2s. 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  some  Political  Terms,  9a. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text  with  Latin  Notes,  Part  L 
58.  6d.    Pabt  IL  3s.  6d. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  DJ).  Arcb< 
bishop  of  York.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  Thomas  Sheddbn,  M.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  Coll.  Cantab.   12mo.  is.  6d. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stbbbiko, 
M.A.  FeUow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.   12mo.  Sf.  6d. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  ParliamentarT  and  Muni- 
cipal ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  Habe,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Editiou, 
with  Additions.   CroMm  Svo.  6s. 
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SPEECHES  of  the  BIOHT  HON.  LOBD  HACATTLAT,  corrected  bj 
HMself.    Library  Edition,  8vo.  12«.    People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3».  6d. 

LOBD  HACATILAT'S  SPEECHES  on  FABLL/LMEITTABY  BEFOSK 

in  1831  and  1832.    16mo.    Is, 

A  DICnONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAHOXIAGE.  By  R.  G.  Lathav, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  ToDD,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
Publishing  in  36  Parts,  price  Ss.  Qd.  each,  to  form  2  vols.  4to. 

THESAXIBXI8  of  ENGLISH  WOBDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arrant^  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.    By  P.  M.  Rooet,  M.D.    18th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  lto.6£2. 

LECTTTBES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  Max  MUllbr,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    First  Sbbies,  Fourth  Edition.  128.   Second  Series,  18«. 

CHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  Author  of  *  The  Origin  of  Language,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

The  DEBATEB ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Ontlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.    By  F.  Bowton.    Fcp.  6». 

A  COURSE  of  ENGLISH  BEADING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity:  or.  How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Pycbobt,  B.A. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  &». 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE,  Historical  and  Critical:  with 
a  Chapter  on  English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  B.A.  Post  8vo.  lOs,  ed, 

SOUTHETS  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  bj  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Warier,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12».  6d. 

HISTOBICAL  and  CBITICAL  COITHENTABY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 

MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis,  8vo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  lis.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
16s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  the  same.  Part  T.  OuU 
Unes  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12*.  6d.  Key,  6«.  Part  IL  Exceptional  Forms 
and  Constructions,  Its.  6d. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  J.  T.  "White,  M.A.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  J .  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
Imperial  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  42«.  cloth. 

A  New  Latin-Enti^lish  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  work 
of  White  and  Biddle  (as  above),  hy  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  Joint-Author. 
Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

The  Junior  Scholar's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the 
larger  works  of  White  and  Biddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  "White,  M.A.  surviving 
Joint- Author.    Square  1 2mo.  pp.  662,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
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An  EirOLISH-OBEEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Tonge,  BJL  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.  4ta2U. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  68.  ed. 

A  GSEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  hj  H.  6.  Liddbll^  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  B.  Scott,  D.D.  Master  of  BallioL  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  8U.  Qd. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddbll  and  Scott's 
Oreek- English  Lexicon.    Eleventh  Edition.     Square  12mo.  78. 6d. 

A  SANSKBIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devana^»ri  and  in  Roman  letters ;  with  References  to 
the  fiest  Editions  of  Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies  and  Compa- 
risons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly  in  Greek,  Latin.  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Beivfbt,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gdttingen.    8vo.  52».  Gd, 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CoirTAirSBAu.   Tenth  Edition.   Post  8vo.  10«.  &{. 

Contansean'i  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.    Third  Edition,  18mo.  6^. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LAHGUAGE; 
German-English  and  English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacklbt,  MA. 
and  Dr.  Cael  Mabtin  Fbiedlandeb.   Post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

RECREATIONS  of  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First 
Sebies,  with  41  Woodcut  illustrations  f^om  Debigns  by  R.  T.  Pritctaett. 
Crown  8vo.  128. 6d. 

Recreationi  of  a  Country  Parson.    Secoud  Series.     Cr.  8to.  38.  6</. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  Z8,  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.   By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  88. 6d, 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;  Essays  contribated 
to  Fra8er^8  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  By  the  same.  (>own  8vo.  8«.  id. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  Second  Sebibs.  "Bij 
the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  Zs.  Qd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson.  Selected  from  Essays  eoD- 
trihuted  to  Fra8er^8  Magazine.    By  the  same  Author.    PostSvcte. 

A  CAMPAIGNER  AT  HOME.    By  Sriri.et,  Author  of  <  Thalatu' 

and  *  Nug«  Critic®.*    Post  8vo.  with  Vignette,  7*.  6d. 
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STUDIES  in  FABLIAHENT.  A  Series  of  Sketches  of  Leading  Poli- 
ticians.  By  R.  H.  Hutton.  [Reprinted  from  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette.'] 
Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

LOBD   MACAXILAY'S    MISCELLAKEOTTS    WBITIKOS. 

LiBBABY  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21«. 
People's  Edition.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  48. 6d, 

The  BEV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  USCELLANEOXIS  WOBKS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  tho  Edinburgh  Review, 
LiBBABY  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  369. 
Tbayelleb's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  21«. 
Cabinet  Edition,  3  vols.  fcp.  21«. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8». 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.    By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.7«. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  l6mo.  6«. 

EFI0BAM8,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral, 
and  Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Booth,  B.A.  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7«.  ed. 

Erom  MATTER  to  SPIRIT:  the  Result  of  Ten  Years*  Experience  in 
Spirit  Manifestations.  By  Sophia  E.  De  Mobgan.  With  a  Pbepace  by 
Professor  De  Mobgan.   Post  Svo.  8«.  Qd. 

ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTBIBTJTIOH'S  to  the  Edinburgh  Keview. 
By  Henby  Rogebs.    Second  Edition.   3  vols.  fcp.  21«. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.    Eleventh  Edition.    Pep.  5«. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Reply.    Third  Edition.    Pep.  3«.  Qd, 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.    By  the 

same  Author.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  6(2. 

Fnlleriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Thomas  Fuller,  with  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  Genius.    By  the  same  Author.    16mo.  2«.  6(2. 

An  ESSAY  on  HUMAN  NATURE ;  showing  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine 
Revelation  for  the  Perfect  Development  of  Man's  Capacities.  By  Henby 
S.  Boase,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  6.S. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NATURE ;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Causes 
and  Laws  of  Natural  Phsenomena.    By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  12s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.   By.  J.D.  MoBBLL,M.A.LLJ>.    8vo.l2«. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectoal 
Powers.    By  the  same  Author.   Post  Svo.  7«.  6d. 
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The  8ECBET  of  HEOEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchisoit  Stislhto.  2  vols. 
8vo.  2S$. 

SIGHT  and  TOUCH :  an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Keceived  (or  Berke- 
leian)  Theory  of  Vision.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  M  Jl.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trin.  CoU.  Dublin.    8vo.  with  21  Woodcuts,  5«.  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Batk,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition.  8to. 
price  158. 

The  EmotionB  and  the  Will,  by  the  same  Author ;  completing  a 
Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.   8vo.  15s, 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 
By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  98, 

TIME  and  SPACE:  a  Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadworth  H. 
HoDGSOif.    8vo.  pp.  688,  price  168, 

The  WAY  to  BEST :  Results  from  a  Life-search  after  Religious  Truth. 
By  E.  Vauohabt,  D.D. 

H0UB8  WITH  THE  MT8TICS :  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinion.  By  Robebt  Alfbed  VAUGHAir,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.l29. 

The  FHIL0S0FH7  of  NECESSITY ;  or  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Chables  Bbat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9*. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  3«.  6^. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  COMHON  SENSE.  By  Sir  Willouohbt 
JONBS.  Bart.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    8vo.  es. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^c, 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Baru 
M.A.    Eighth  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   8va  18». 

ARAGO'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smtth,  F.R.S.  and  R.  Gbaitt,  M.A.  With  25  Plates  and  868  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  58, 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  B.A.  late 
Scholar  of  St  John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  Coll.  London.  8va  with 
14  Plates,  Vk8, 

CELESTIAL   OBJECTS   for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.     By  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  Webb,  MJl.  F.R.A.S.  With  Map  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts.  ieiiio.7<. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  BEADSB& 

By  M.  P.  Maubt,  LL.D.  Pep.  with  2  Charts,  2».  6A 
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HfCTTLLOCH'S  DICTIONABY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
Revised  Edit,  printed  in  a  larger  type,  with  Maps,  and  with  the  Statistical 
Information  throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns  by  F.  Mabtin.  ' 
4  vols.  8vo.  21«.  each.    Vol.  L  now  ready. 

A  OENEEAL  DICTIONABY  of  OE0GSAFH7,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.   8vo.  31«.  6d. 

A  HAKTJAL  of  GE0GBAFH7,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  Hughes,  F.B^G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  and  in 
Queen's  College,  London.    With  6  Maps.    Fop.7«.  6<^. 

The  Geogn^aphy  of  British  History ;  a  Geogpraphical  Description  of 
the  British  Islands  at  Successive  Periods.  By  the  same.  With  6  Maps. 
Pep.  S8.  Qd, 

Abridged  Text-Book  of  British  Geography.   By  the  same.    Fcp.  Is,  6d» 

MATTITDEB'S  TBEASTTBY  of  GEOGBAPHT,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  aud  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.B^G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  10«.  6cl. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS   or  NATTJBAL   PHILOSOPHY.    Bj 

Neil  Abnott,  M.D.  F.R.S.    Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.    2  Parts,  8vo.  218, 

HEAT  CONSIDEBED  as  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  LLJ).  F.B.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  64. 

VOLCANOS,  the  Character  of  their  Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the 
Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  &c.  By  G.  Poulett 
ScEOPE,  M.P.  F.B^S.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

*  A  TBEATISE  on  ELECTBICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Greneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Walkes, 
F.B.8.    8  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  18«. 

The  COBBELATION   of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.    Bj  W.  B.  Grove, 

Q.C.  V.P.R.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  7*.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  and  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Revised  Edition,  with 
66  Woodcuts.    Fcp.6». 

A  GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  tbe  University  of  Oxford.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.    Fcp.  is. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  MIHEEALOGY.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    With  486  Figures.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

PHILLIPS'S    ELEMENTARY    IKTRODXIGTION  to  MINERALOGY, 

with  extensive  Alterations  and  A.aditioiis,  by  H.  J.  Bbooks,  F.fiJ3.  and  W. 
H.  Miller,  F.G.S.   Post  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  ISs. 
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VAK  DEB  HOEVXirS  HAKDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Bev.  W.  Glajle,  M  J).  F  JLS.  2  vols.  Syo. 
with  U  PUtes  of  Figures,  60«. 

The  COICPABATIVE  AKATOKT  and  PHT8I0L0GY  of  tlie  VEBTE- 
br»te  Animals.  By  Bichasd  Owbw,  F.R.8.  D.O.L.  3  vols.  8vo.  with 
upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts.    Vols.  L  and  II.  price  2U.  each,  now  ready. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Eev.  J. 
G.  Wood.  M.A.  F.L.8.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  ftiU  size  of 
page).    Second  Edition.    8vo.  21«. 

XAinJAL  of  COBALS  and  SEA  JELLIES.  By  J.  H.  Greene,  B.A. 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.  and  the  Bev.  S.  Haitohtok, 
H.D.    Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuts,  6tf. 

Xannal  of  Sponges  and  Animalonlee;  with  a  General  Tntroduction 
on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  with 
16  Woodcuts,  a, 

Xannal  of  the  ICetallolds.  Bj  J.  Apjohn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 
same  Editors.    Bevised  Edition.    Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7«.  6d. 

The  HABM0NIE8  of  NATTIBE  and  UNITY  of  CBEATION.  By  Dr. 
Georob  Hartwio.    8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
(English)  Edition.    8vo.  with  many  Illustrations.    18». 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author,  With  8  Chromoxylo- 
graphs  and  172  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21*. 

SKETCHES  of  the   KATTIBAL  HISTOBY  of  CEYLON.    By  Sir  J. 

Emerson  Tennekt,  K.G.S.  LL.D.    With  82  Wood  Engravings.    Post  Sto. 
price  12«.  6d, 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  Fifth  Edition  ;  with  Maps,  &;c.  and  90 
Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2 10* 

A  EAMILIAB  HISTOBY  of  BIBDa  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  S«.  6d. , 

HABYELS  and  KYSTEBIES  of  INSTINCT ;  or,  Cariosities  of  Animal 
Life.    By  G.  Garratt.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  7«. 

HOME  WALKS  and  HOLIDAY  BAHBLES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns,  BA,  F.L.S.   Fcp.  Svo.  with  10  Illustrations,  68. 

KLKBY    and   SPENCE'S   INTBOBUCTION   to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    Seventh  Edition.    Crowu  8vo. 
price  58, 

MATTNBEB'S  TBEASTTBY  of  NATTTBAL  HISTOBY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Bovised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold.  H J). 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10». 

The  TBEASUBY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  VegeUble 
Kingdom;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  T^nns. 
Edited  by  J.  Lindlbt,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  Plots, 
fcp.  208. 
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The    ELEXEKTS    of    BOTANY    for    FAMILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moobe,  F.L.S.    Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts, 2«.  6cf. 

The  BOSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.    Bj  Thomas  Biyebs.    New  Edition. 
Fcp.  48, 


The  BBITISH  ELOBA;  comprising  the  Phsenojvanious  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Perns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkee- 
Abnott,  LL.D.   12mo.  with  12  Plates,  148.  or  coloured,  21«. 


BBYOLOGIA  BBITANNIGA;  containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson.  8vo.  with  61  Plates 
428,  or  coloured,  £4  4a. 

The  INDOOB  GABBENEB.  Bj  Miss  Malino.  Fcp.  with  Frontis- 
piece, printed  in  Colours,  68, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiBDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  £3  ld«.  6d, 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  60*. 

MAUNDEB'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEBABY  TBEASITBY ;  a  Popular 
Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.   Fcp.  10*. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATTTBE,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bkandb  (the  Author),  and  George  W.  Cox.  M.A. 
assisted  by  gentlemen  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
8  vols,  medium  Svo.  price  63«.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  SUBJECTS,  contribnted  to 
Reviews.  By  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.    Second  Edition.   Svo.  14*. 

ESSAYS  firom  the  EDINBUBGH  and  QUABTEBLY  BEYIEWS; 
with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart.  M  JL 
8vo.  188, 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences :  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By  Henet  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  5  vols,  medium  8vo.  in  course  of  publica- 
tion  in  Parts.  Vol.  1. 81*.  6d,  Vol.  II.  26*.  Vol.  III.  31*.  6d,  are  now  ready. 

HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  Adapted  to  the  Unitarj 
System  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  CoinifOTOir,  MJL.  F.C.S.  Post  Svo.  7*.  6d.— 
Q?ABLEB  of  QuALiTATiYB  AiTALYSis  adapted  to  the  same,  2*.  6d, 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VOLUMETBICAL  ANALYSIS.  Bj  Bobert  H. 
Scott,  MA.  T.C.D.   Post  Svo.  4*.  6d. 
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ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical  By  William 
A.  MiLLBR,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.O.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's 
College.  London.  S  vols.  8vo.  £2  1S«.  Past  I.  Chemical  Physics. 
Third  Edition,  12«.  PABT  II.  Inorganic  Chemistby,  2U.  Past  IIL 
Oboanic  Chemistby,  Second  Edition,  20«. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  Bj 
WiLUAM  Odlino,  M.B.  F.BJ3.    Pabt  L  8vo.  g». 

A  Course  of  Praetioal  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Stadents. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
prioe  7s,  9d, 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered  attheHoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1865.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4S.  M. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  and  TREATMENT  of  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN; 

including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gbaily  Hewitt,  M  J).    8vo.  16». 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 
Chableb  West,  M.D.  &c    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  16$. 

EXPOSITION   of  the   SIGNS   and  SYMPTOMS    of  PREGNANCY: 

with  other  Papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.     By  W.  F. 
MoNTOOMEBY,  M.A.  M.D.  M.R.IJL   Svo.  with  Illustratious,  2&8. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmbs,  M  JL.  Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  St.  George's  UospitaL    4vols.8vo.  £413«. 

Vol.  I.    General  Pathology.    21«. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries:  Gunshot  Wounds,  Injuries  of  the  Head, 
Back.  Face,  Neck,  Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ex- 
tremities, and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    21«. 

Vol.  ni.  Operative  Surgery  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  drenla- 
tion.  Locomotion,  &c.    21«. 

Vol.  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  of  the  Genito- 
urinary System,  and  of  the  Breast,  Tliyroid  Gland,  and  Skin;  with 
Appendix  and  Genebal  Indbx.   309. 

LECTTTRES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.    By 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D.   Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.   Fourth 
Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  3^. 

LECTTTRES  on  SITRGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  Paobt,  F.RS.  Sar- 
geon-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Tubnbb,  M3.  8vo.  with 
117  Woodcuts,  21». 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINTTED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  MuBCHisoN,  M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  HoapitaL 
8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18«. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SITRGICAL.  By  Henrt  Obit, 
F.B..S.  With  410  Wood  Engravings  firom  Dissections.  Third  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes.  M.A.  Cantab.    BK)yal  8vo.  28«. 

The  CYCLOP.&DIA  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  br 
the  late  R.  B.  Todd,  MJ>.  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the  moat  emineDt 
cultivators  of  Physiological  Science  of  the  present  age.  6  vols.  Svo.  with 
2,863  Woodcuts,  £0  68, 
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PHTSIOLOGICAL  ANATOKT  and  PHT8I0L0GY  of  KAV.  By  the 
late  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.B.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.B.S.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Vol.  IL  8vo.  258. 

A  DICnOKABY  of  PRACTICAL  KEDICIlfE.    By  J.  Coplxkd,  M.D. 

F.R.S.  Abridjred  from  the  larger  work  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  J.  C. 
Copland,  M.R.C.S.  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State  of 
Medical  Science.    Pp.  1,560  in  8vo.  price  86«. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  (the  larger  work). 
3  vols.  8vo.  £5 11». 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  B.  C.  BBODIE,  Bart,  collected  and  arranged 
b^  Charles  Hawkins,  F.B.C.S.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Medallion  and  Fac- 
simile, 4S8. 

Antobiography  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  Printed  from  the  Author's 
materials  left  in  MS.    Second  Edition.   Fcp.  48, 6d, 

The  TOXICOLOGIST'S  GITIBE:  a  New  Mannal  on  Poisons,  giving  the 
Best  Methods  to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons  (post-mortem  or 
otherwise).    By  John  Hobslby.  F.C.S.  Analytical  Chemist. 

A  MAin7AL  of  MATERIA  XEDICA  and  THERAPEITTICS,  abridged 
f^om  Dr.  Pbbeiba's  ElsmetU8  by  F.  J.  Fabbb,  M.D.  assisted  by  B.  Bentlbt, 
M.R.C.S.  and  by  E.  Wabinoton,  F.B.S.    8vo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  2U. 

Dr.  Pereira*8  Elements  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapentics.  Third 
Editiou.  By  A.  S.  Tatlob,  M.D.  and  6. 0.  Ebbs,  M J>.  8  vols.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  £S  168. 

THOMSOK'S    COKSPECTTIS   of   the  BRITISH  PHARXACOPQSIA. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  cornKsted  and  made  conformable  throuichout  to  the 
New  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education.  By  E. 
Lloyd  Bibbett,  M.D.   l8mo.  &s.  6d. 

HHAiriTAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE  of  MEDICIHE.  By  W.  B. 
Kbstbybn,  F.R.C.S.E.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  58. 

The  RESTORATION  of  HEALTH;  or,  the  Application  of  the  Laws  of 
Hygiene  to  the  Recovery  of  Health :  a  Manual  for  the  Invalid,  and  a  Guide 
in  the  Sick  Room.    By  vY.  Stbanoe,  M.D.    Fcp.  68. 

SEA-AIR  and  SEA-BATHIBG    for    CHILDREK    and   nrVALIDS 

By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  boards,  38. 

MAin7AL  for  the  CLASSI7ICATI0K,  TRAIKIKG,  and  EDTTCATIOK 

of  the  Feeble-Minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.  By  P.  Mabtin  Duncan,  MJB. 
and  William  Millabd.   Crown  8vo.  68. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

The  HEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to.  68«.  doth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £5  68,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 
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LYRA  OESHAKICA ;  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  FestiTsIs  of 
the  Christian  Yew.  Translated  hy  CATHBKiyE  WnrKwoBTH ;  125  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton,  F.SJL    Pep.  4to.  21*. 

The  LITE  of  KAV  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MOKTHS  of  tlie  YEAB  in 

their  Seasons  and  Phases ;  with  Passages  selected  from  Ancient  and  Hodera 
Authors.  By  Bichaed  Pigot.  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  25  full-page 
Illustrations  and  numerous  Marginal  I>evices,  Decorative  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by  John  Leightoh, 
F.S.A.    4to.42«. 

CATS'  and  EABLIFS  MORAL  EMBLEMS ;  with  Aphorisms,  Ada^s, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Elustrations  on  Wood  by  J. 
Leighton,  F.8.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by  IL  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo. 
Sl«.  od, 

SHAKSPEAR:^*S  sentiments  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  Henby  Noei.  Humphbets. 
In  massive  covers,  containing  the  Medallion  and  Cypher  of  Shakspeare. 
Square  post  8vo.  21«. 

The  HISTORY  of  OTTR  LORD,  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art. 
Being  the  fourth  and  concluding  series  of  *  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.*  By 
Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlaee.  Second  Edition,  with  IS  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  SU.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.   lvol.21«. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.   lvol.2l». 


Arts^  Manufactures,  ^c. 

DRAWING  from  NATTTRE ;  a  Series  of  Progressive  Instructions  in 
Sketching,  from  Elementary  Studies  to  Pinished  Views,  with  Examples 
from  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees.  By  Geobge  Babnabd.  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  hugby  SchooL  With  18  Lithographic  Plates,  and  lOS  Wood 
Engravings.    Imp.  8vo.  26«. 

ENCYCLOPJEDIA  of  ARGHITECTTTRE,  Historical  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.    By  Joseph  Gwilt.   With  more  than  1,000  Woodouts.   8T0.tf«. 

TirsCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  'Bs 
Chables  C.  Pebkins.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  63«. 

The  GRAMMAR  of  HERALDRY:  containing  a  Description  of  all  the 

Principal  Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Signification  of  Heraldic  Terms,  and 
the  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Blazoning  and  Marshalling.  By  John  E. 
CUBSANB.    Pep.  with  196  Woodcuts,  49. 6d. 

The  ENGINEER'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  Sf 
C.  S.  Lowndes.   Post  8vo.  &«. 
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The   ELEMEKTS  of  MEGHAKISM.     By  T.   M.   Goodevb,    M.A. 

Professor  of  Mechauics  at  the  B.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich.  Second  Edition, 
with  217  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  68.  Qd, 

USE'S    DIGTIONABY  of  ABTS,    MANUFACTTrBES,   and   MIKES. 

Ee'written  and  enlarged  by  Bobebt  Huirx,  P.B.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
gentlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  vols. 
8vo.  £4. 

ENCYCLOPiBDIA  of  CIVIL  EKGINEEBING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  E.  Cbest,  C.E.    With  above  8,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.428. 

TBEATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWOBK.  By  W.  Fairbairn,  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  &ti  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  82«. 

Usefal  Information  for  Engineers.  By  the  same  Author.  First 
and  Secoi!7D  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  8vu. 
108.  6d.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 
By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  169. 

IBON  SHIP  BiriLDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of  Strain ;  the  Strengths, 
Forms,  and  other  conditions  of  the  Material ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
and  Prospective  State  of  the  Navy,  including  the  Eimerimental  Results  on 
the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour  Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By  the 
same  Author.    With  4  Plates  and  130  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18«. 

The  PBACTICAL  MECHANIC'S  JOUBNAL:  an  Illustrated  Record 
of  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of  Patent  Inventions. 
4to.  price  la.  monthly. 

The  PBACTICAL  BBAUGHTSMAN'S  BOOK  of  INDUSTBIAL  DE- 
SIGN. By  W.  JoHKSOK,  Assoc.  Inst.  G.E.  With  many  hundred  Illustrations. 
4to.  288.  Qd. 

The  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL .  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent  for  the  use  of  .Patentees  and  Inventors.  By  J.  and  J.  H. 
JoHirsoK.    Post  8vo.  78. 6d. 

The  ABTISAN  CLUB'S  TBEATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its 

various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation.  Bailways  and  Agri> 
culture.  By  J.  BouRVE,  C.E.  Seventh  Edition ;  with  87  Plates  and  646 
Woodcuts.    4to.42«. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  yarious  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Pep.  98.  The  Introduction  of  '  Recent 
Improvements'  may  be  had  separately*  with  110  Woodcuts,  price  3«.  6cf. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Pep.  98, 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  SCBEW  PBOPELLEB,  SCBEW  VESSELS,  and 
Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ;  Illustrated  by 
many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  By  the  same  Author.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts.    Royal  4to.  i8,  M.  each. 

The  THEOBY  of  WAB  lUnstrated  by  nnmerons  Examples  firom 
History.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  MacDouqall.  Third  Bdition,  with  10  Plans. 
Post8vo.l0«.6d. 
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The  ABT  of  PEBFUME&Y ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Eztracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Pibsse,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  lOa,  M, 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juyeniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  with  88  Woodcuts. 
Pep.  6». 

TALPA;  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hosktvs, 
Esq.    Sixth  Edition,  with  24  Woodcuts  by  G.  Cbuieshank.    16mo.  69. 9d. 

LOITBOK'S  EHCYCLOPJEDIA  of  AGBICULTUBE :  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Proi>erty,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.    8vo.Sl«.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encylopsdia  of  Oardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening.   With  l.UOO  Woodcuts.    BY0.9U.Qd. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture 

and  Furniture.    With  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  428. 
HISTOBY  of  WINDSOB  OBEAT   PARK   and  WIKB80B  POBEST. 

By  William  Menzies.  Aesident  Deputy  Surveyor.    With  2  Maps  and  20 
Photographs.    Imp.  folio,  £8  8«. 

BATLD0K*8  ABT  of  YALITING  BENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  aaims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Micliaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Mobton.    8vo.  10«.  6d. 


Religioiis  and  Moral  Works. 

An  EXPOSmOK  of  the  89  ABTICLE8,  Historical  and  Doctrinal 
By  £.  Habold  Bbowke,  D.D.  liord  Bishop  of  Ely.    Seventh  Edit.  8vo.  16«. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistic  PsalmSi  in  Beply  to  Bishop  Colenso. 
By  the  same.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  28. 

Examination  Questions   on   Bishop  Browne's  Exposition  of  the 

Articles.    BytheBev.  J.  Goble,  M.A.    Fcp.8«.6c2. 
FIVE   LECTUBES  on  the   CHABACTEB  of  ST.  PAUL;   being  the 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862.     By  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Howson,  DJ).    Second 

Edition.    8vo.  to. 

The  LITE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PATTL.  By  W.  J.  Coktbbabb, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.Cantab.  and  J.  S.  Howsoir,  DJ).  late  Principal 
of  Liverpool  College. 

LiBBABY  Editioit,  wlth  all  the  Original  Hlustrationa,  Hum.  Landscavei 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac.    2  vols.  4to.  48». 

Iktbbuediate  Editioit,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  Sl«.  Qd. 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  128. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWBECE  of  ST.  PATTL;  with  Dissertations 
on  the  Ships  and  T^avigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  FJLS. 
Crown  Svo.  Charts,  8«.  Qd, 
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FASTI  SACBI,  or  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ; 
comprising  an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Gospels,  and  Chronological 
Tables  generally  from  B.C.  70  to  ▲.D.  70 :  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  Aids  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject.   By  Thomas  Lbwin,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Imperial  8vo.  42«. 

A  CRITICAL  and  OBAHMATICAL  COMMENTABY  on  ST.  PATTL'S 

Epistles.  ByC.  J.Ellicott,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  andBristoL  Svo. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8«.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Third  Edition,  8«.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Third  Edition,  10«.  6d 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemoni  Third  Edition,  lOs,  6d, 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  7«.  6d. 

Historical  Lectnres  on  the  Life  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1869.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo. 
price  108,  ed. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creatnre;  and  other  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  6«. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  is, 

Eev.  T.  H.  HORNE'S   INTRODUCTION  to   the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended  under  careful  Editorial  revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.   4  vols.  8vo.  £3 13«.  Qd, 

Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendions  Introdnction  to  the  Stndy  of  the 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.  Re-edited 
by  the  Bev.  John  Atbe,  M.A.    With  Maps.  ko.   Post  8vo.   9t. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 

Books,  Persons,  Places.  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture:  intended  to  establish  its  Authority  and  illustrate  its 
Contents.  By  Eev.  J.  Ayae,  M^.  With  Maps.  16  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.lO*.  6d. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT ;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Wbbstbe,  MA.  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Wilkihson,  MJL    8 
vols.  8vo.  £2  AS, 
Vol.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20«. 
Vol.  IL  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24*. 

EVERY-BA7  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 

By  J.  E.  Pbescott,  M  JL.   Vol.  I.  Malthew  and  M<irk ;  Vol.  II.  Zuke  and 

John.    2  vols.  8vo.  98.  each. 
The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAIONED. 

By  the  Right  Eev.  J.  W.  Colbnso,  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6».  or  in  6  Parts,  1».  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen,  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  edited 
with  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  NataL    8vo.  8».  6rf. 

The  CHURCH  and  the  WORLD :  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day. 
By  Various  Writers.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  Obby  Shipley,  MJL  8vo. 
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The  FOBXATIOK  of  CHBISTEKDOM.    Fart  L    B7  T.  W.  Allies, 

8T0. 12«. 
0HSI8TEND01FS  DIVI8I0K8 :  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Diti- 
sioiM  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  Edmuitd  S.  Ffoulebs, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

Ohriitendom's  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.  INearly  ready. 

The  LIFE  of  CHBIST :  an  Eclectic  Gospel,  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  arranged  on  a  New  Principle,  with  Analytical  Tables,  &c  By 
Charles  De  la  Prymb.  MJL  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.    B«vised  Edition,  8vo.  bs. 

The  HIDDEir  WISDOM  of  CHBIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE ; 

or.  History  of  the  Apocrypha.    By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.    2  toIs.  8vo.  28». 

ESSAYS  on  RELIOIOK  and  LITEBATTIEE.  Edited  by  the  Most 
Bev.  Archbishop  Mawing.    8to.  10«.  6(2. 

The  TEMPOBAL  MISSIOK  of  the  HOLY  GHOST ;  or.  Reason  and 
Bevelation.  By  the  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Manning.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  8<.6d. 

ESSAYS  and  BEVIEWS.  B7  the  Rev.  W.  Tehplb,  D.D.  the  Bey. 
E.  Williams,  B.D.  the  Bev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  the  Bev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Bev.  B. 
JowETT,  M.A.   Twelfth  Edition.    Pep.  8vo.  6*. 

MOSHEOrS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBY.  Murdock  and  Soames's 
Translation  and  Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Bev.  W.  Stubbs,  M JL  S  vols. 
8vo.  46«. 

BISHOP  JEBEKY  TAYLOB'S  ENTIBE  WOBKS:  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Meber.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Eden,  10  vols, 
price  £5  6tf. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  BELIGIOK.  B7  the  Anther  of  'Amy 
Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  68. 

Thonghts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Yonng  Persons.  By  the  same 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2^. 

Kight  Lessons  from  Scriptnre.  By  the  same  Aathor.  Second  Edition. 
82mo.  Us, 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 
price  18.  Qd, 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
ofthe  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same.   Fcp.  49. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from   the  Writings  of 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    By  the  same.    Fcp.6«. 
Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ;   the   Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.    By  the  same.   32mo.  3«. 

mOBKIKG  CLOUDS.     Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Sa. 

PBIHCIPLES  of  EDTTCATIOK  Drawn  from  Katnre  and  Bevelation, 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.    By  the  1 
2  vols.  fcp.  12«.  Qd, 
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The  WIFE'S  KANUAL ;  or,  Prayers,  Thongbts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
OccMioiM  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Galybbt,  MA.  Crown  8vo. 
price  109.  6d. 

SPntlTXTAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out  the  Tear.  By  J.  S.  B.  Moitsell,  LL  J).  Vicar  of  Egham.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcp.  4«.  ed. 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sin  ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit ;  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers ;  Sufferings  for  Christ.    By  the  same.    Second  Edition,  fcp.  Ss,  6d, 

LYRA  DOMESTICA;  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Ediiieation. 
Translated  from  the  Pnaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta.,  and  from  other 
sources,  by  Bichabd  Masbie.  First  and  Second  Sebies,  fcp.  49. 6d.  each. 

LYRA  SACRA;  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Odes  and  Fragments 
of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
enlai^^  and  improved.    Fcp.  6«. 

LYRA  OERMAKICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
WOBTH.  FiBST  Sebies,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals; 
Second  Sebies,  the  Christian  Life.   Fcp.  6«.  each  Sebies. 

Hymns  firom  Lyra  Germanica,  ISmo.  1«. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTIGA;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Commnnion, 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Obbt  Shif- 
XET,  MA.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  la.  Qd, 

Lyra  Messianica;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Cbrist,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7«.  6d. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modem.   By  the  same  Editor.    Fcp.  7«.  6d. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAKD;  a  complete  Hymn-Book  in 
accordance  with  the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England :  the 
Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C.  Winkwobth  ;  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
w .  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  G oldschmidt.   Fcp.  4to.  12».  6d. 

Congregational  Edition.    Fcp.  2«. 

The  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  ATONEMENT:  an  Historical 
Inquiry  into  its  Development  in  the  Church ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Principle  of  Theological  Developments.  By  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  for- 
merly Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  %s.  6d. 

PROM  SUNDAY  TO  SUNDAY :  an  attempt  to  consider  familiarly  the 
Weekday  Life  and  Labours  of  a  Country  Clergyman.  By  tL  Gee,  M.A 
Vicar  of  Abbott's  Langley  and  Rural  Dean.    Fcp.  6s. 

FIRST  SUNDAYS  at  CBTURCH;  or.  Familiar  Conversations  on  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Services  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.    Fcp.  2«.6(j. 

The  JUDGMENT  of  CONSCIENCE,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Crown  8vo.  48.  Qd, 

PALETS  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  with  Annotations.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.   8vo.  7«. 
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Travels^  Voyages^  ^c. 

OUTLINE  SKETCHES  of  the  HIGH  ALPS  of  DATTPHIKE.  By  T. 
Q.  RoNNBT,  H.A.  F.G.S.  M.A.C.  Pellow  of  St.  John's  CoU.  Camb.  With  13 
PlatoH  and  a  Coloured  Map.    Post  4to.  16«. 

ICE-CAVES  of  PBANCE  and  SWITZEBLAND ;  a  Narrative  of  Sub- 
terranean Exploration.  By  the  Bev.  G.  F.  Bbowne,  MJl.  Fellow  and 
Assistant-Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's  Coll.  Cambridge,  M.A.G.  With  11  Illus- 
trations on  Wood.    Square  crown  8vo.  12».  6cf. 

VILLAGE  LIFE  in  SWITZEBLAND.  By  Sophia  D.  Dslmabd. 
Post  8V0.  to.  6ef. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMHEB ;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Mf  rabers  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  Third  Edition,  re- drawn.  In  oblong  4to.  with 
about  300  illustrations,  169. 

BEATEN    TBACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.    By  the 

Authoress  of  *  A  V(>yage  en  Ziffzag.'    With  42  Plates,  contaimng  about  200 
Sketches  trova.  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    8vo.  16«. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
18B3— 18C4.  By  A.  Adams-Beilly,  F.B.G.S.  M.A.G.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  tho  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  foldiug 
case,  \2s.  6a. 

TBANSTLVANIA,  its  PBODUCTS  and  its  PEOPLE.  By  Charles 
BoNEE.  With  5  Maps  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy.   Svo.  21«. 

EXPLOBATIONS  in  SOUTH  WEST  APBICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thomas  Bainbb,  FJLG.S.  8vo. 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  21«. 

VANCOXrVEB  ISLANB  and  BBITISH  COLUMBIA;  their  History, 
Resources,  and  ProHpects.    By  Matthew  Magpie,  F.B.Q.S.   With  Maps 

and  Illustrations.    Svo.  18^. 

mSTOBY   of   DISCOVEBY  in   onr  AUSTBALASIAN    COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  ftrom  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Uowitt.  With  3  Maps  of  the  Recent  Explora- 
tions from  Official  Sources.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years*  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Ruthebeobd  A1.C0CK,  K.G3.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42«. 

LAST  WINTEB  in  BOME.    By  C.  B.  Weld.     With  Portrait  and 

Engravings  on  Wood.    Post  Svo.  14». 

AUTUMN    BAMBLES  in    NOBTH    APBICA.       B7  John   Obmsbt, 

of  the  Middle  Temple.    With  16  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  8«.  Qd. 

The  BOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS.  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Fnuli  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  By  J.  Q11.BBBT  and  0.  C. 
Chubchill,  FJLG.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Sauaro  cfown 
Svo.  218. 


NEW  W0EK8  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  Am)  CO.  28 

A  STTMMEB  TOUB  in  the  OBISONS  and  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  of 

the  Bernina.    By  Mrs.  Heitby  Fbeshpibld.    With  2  Coloured  Maps  and 
4  Views.    Post  8vo.  10a.  6d, 

Alpine  Byeways;  or,  Light  Leaves  gathered  in  1859  and  1860.  By 
the  same  Authoress.   Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  109. 6d, 

A  LADTS  TOXTB  BOTTND  MONTE  BOSA;  including  Visits  to  the 
Italian  Valleys.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  149. 

GUIDE  to  the  PTBENEE8,  for  the  nse  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Chableb  Paces.   With  Maps,  ftc.  and  Appendix.    Fcp.  6«. 

The  ALPINE  OUIBE.    By  John  Ball,  M.R.T.A,  late  President  of 

the  Alpine  Club.    Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
Onide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  nearly  ready. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c.    la,  Qd, 

Guide  to  the  Oberland  and  all  Switzerland,  excepting  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  with  Lombardy  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  l^rol.    7».  6d. 

A   OUIDE  to  SPAIN.    By  H.  0*Shea.    Post  Svo.  with  Travelling 

Map,  I5s. 
CHBISTOPHES  COLTTUBTTS;   his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries. 

Revised  Edition,  with  4  Woodcuts.    18mo.  2a.  Qd, 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK ;  his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised 
Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.    18nio.  2a.  6d. 

HUHBOLBT'S  TRAVELS  and  BISCOVEBIES  in  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.    18mo.  2a.  Qd, 

MUNGO  PARK'S  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  in  AFRICA,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Death  and  the  Substance  of  Later  Discoveries.  Sixth  Edition,  with 
Woodcuts.    18mo.2a.6d. 

NARRATIVES  of  SHIPWRECKS  of  the  ROYAL  NAVT  between  1793 
and  1867,  compiled  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty  by  W.  O.  S. 
GiLLT ;  with  a  Preface  by  W.  S.  Gillt,  D.D.    Third  Edition,  fcp.  6a. 

A  WEEK  at  the  LAND'S  END.  By  J.  T.  Blight  ;  assisted  by  E. 
H.  BoDD,  B.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Bales.  With  Map  and  96  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
price  6a.  Qd. 

VISITS  to  BEMABKABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
}ij  William  Howitt.  2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 
price  25«. 

The  BTTEIAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  12a,  6d. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


ATHEBSTONE  PBIOBY.    By  L.  N.  Comtn.    2  toIs.  post  Svo.  21«. 
Ellice :  a  Tale.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  Syo.  9^.  Bd, 


U  NEW  WORKS  prsLiSHED  by  LONGMANS  uro  CO. 

ST0BIE8  and  TALES  by  the  Author  of  *  Amy    Herbert,'  imifonn 
Edition,  each  Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  nngle  Volume. 

Iyoss,  3s.  ed. 


Amy  Herbert,  ia.Qd, 
Gertrude.  2«.6d. 
Earl's  Daughter.  2«.  6(2. 
Experience  of  Life,  is.  Od. 
Oleve  Haxl,  8«.  6(j. 


Katharine  Ashtov,  S«.  dd, 
Maroaret  Pbrciyal,  fis. 
Laneton  Pabsonagb,  4f.  9d, 
Ursula,  4».  6c/. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.   By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  Fcp.  7«.  ^ 

THE  SIX  SISTERS  of  the  VALLEYS :  an  Historical  Romance.  67 
W.  Bramlbt-Moorb,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks.  Third 
Edition,  with  14  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  fis. 

The  GLADIATORS :  A  Tale  of  Rome  and  Judsea.  By  G.  J.  Whth 
Melville.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bigby  Chrand,  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same  Author.     1  toI.  5s. 

Kate  Coyentry,  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same.     1  toL  5s, 

General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts.    By  the  same.    1  toI.  5i. 

Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.    I  toL  5a. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.    By  the  same.     1  toI.  6s. 

The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holyrood.    I  toL  6«. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.    By  the  same.     I  toI.  5s. 

TALES  from  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Second  Edition.    Square  16mo.  8«.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  6«. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  4«.6<2. 

BECKER'S  GALLirS  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Romans.    New  Edition.  INearlp  readf. 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.  INearlgreadf. 

ICELAKBIC  LEGENDS.  Collected  bv  Jon  Arnason.  Selected  and 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  G.  £.  J.  Powell  and  E.  Maohussok. 
Second  Series,  with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Genius  of  the  Icelandic  Folk-Lore,  and  8  Illustrations  on  Wood.    Cr.  8vo.  ilf* 

The  WARDEK:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Tsollopb.  Crown  8T0.St.  U 

Barchester  Towers  :  a  Sequel  to  '  The  Warden.'  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

GOETHE'S  SECOND  FAUST.  Translated  by  Jobk  Akstbs,  LLB- 
M.R.I.A.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  inlhe  Univeraity  of  Dublin.  Foit 
8vo.  16*. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMANS  JlVD  CO.  25 

BASSO'S  JESUSALEM  BELIVEBED.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  Sir  J.  EiNasTON  James,  Kt.  NLA,    2  vols.  fcp.  with  Facsimile,  149. 

POETICAL  WOBES  of  JOHN  EDMUND  BEADE;  with  final  Revision 
and  Additions.    3  vols.  fcp.  188.  or  each  vol.  separately,  69. 

MOOBE'S  POETICAL  WOBES,  Cheapest  Editions  complete  in  1  toI. 
including  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  last  Notes,  which  are 
still  copyright.  Crown  8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  0».  or  People's 
Edition,  in  larger  type,  128.  Qd. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  as  above,  Library  Edition,  medium  Sto. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14f .  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Stf.  6d.  each. 

MOOBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES,  32mo.  Portrait,  1«.  IGroo.Vignette, 2«.6</. 

Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31».  6d. 

Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  wi'h  all  the  Original 
Designs  (as  above)  reduced  by  a  New  Process.    Imp.  16mo.  108. 6d, 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOEH.    32mo.  Plate,  1«.  16mo.  Vignette,  2«.  ed. 

Tenniel's  Edition  of  Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  with  68  Wood  Engravings 
from  original  Drawings  and  other  Ulustrations.    Pep.  4to.  21f. 

SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WOBES,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14».  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3*.  6d.  each. 

LAYS  of  AKCIENT  BOME ;  with  Iv/y  and  the  Armada.  Bj  the 
Bight  Hon.  LoBD  Maca.ula.y.    16mo.  U.  6d. 

Lord  Maoaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.  With  90  Illustrations  or 
"Wood,  Original  and  firom  the  Antique,  flrom  Drawings  by  6.  Scha£7.  Fcv. 
4to.  218. 

POEMS.    B7  Jban  Ikoblow.    Tenth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5«. 

POETICAL  WOBES  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (L.E.L.) 
2  vols.  16mo.  109. 

PLAYTIME  with  the  POETS :  a  Selection  of  the  best  English  Poetry 
for  the  use  of  Children.   By  a  Lady.    Bevised  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  68. 

BOWDLEB'S  FAMILY  SHAESPEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Edition, 
complftte  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  ptict  14*.  or 
with  the  same  IxjiUSTiUTiONS,  in  6  pocket  vols.  Z8.  M.  each. 

ABUNDINES  CAMI,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Lusus  canori. 
Collegit  atque  edidit  H.  Dbubt,  M J^.  Editio  Sezta,  curavit  H.  J.  Hodgkbon, 
H.  A.    Crown  8vo.  78.  Qd. 

me  ILIAD  of  HOMEB  TBAHSLATED  into  BLAKE  VEBSE.  By 
ICHABOD  Chables  Wbight,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  21*. 

me  niAD  of  HOMEB  in  ENGLISH  HEXAMETEB  VEBSE.  By 
J.  Heitbt  Dabt,  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford :  Author  of  '  The  Exile  of 
St.  Helena,  Newdigate,  1838.'    Square  crown  8vo.  2U.  . 

S 


M  XEW  W0EK8  PUBLnHED  bt  LONGMANS  akb  CO. 

BAKTE'S  DIVINE  COMEBY,  translated  in  English  Terza  Kima  by 
John  Dayman,  M.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text,  after  Brunetti,  interpaged.] 
8vo.  21«. 


Rural  Sports^  ^c. 

EHGYCIOPiBBIA  of  BUEAL  8P0ETS;  a  complete  Account  His- 
torical, Pmctical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting.  Fishing,  Racing, 
Ice.  By  D.  P.  Blaine.  With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by 
John  Leech).   8vo.  a&m, 

NOTES  on  EIELE  SHOOTING.  By  Captain  Hbaton.  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer 'Corps.    Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  ta,  6d. 

COL.  HAWKER'S    INSTBUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  in  all 

that  relates  to  Gnns  and  Shooting.    Revised  by  the  Author's  Son.    Square 
croMm  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18«. 

The  RIFLE,  its  THEORY  and  PRACTICE.  By  Arthur  Walker 
(79th  Highlanders),  Staff.  Hythe  and  Fleetwood  Schools  of  Musketry. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  with  125  Woodcuts,  6s, 

The  BEAB  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun.  Dog-breakinir.  Pigeon*shooting,  &c  By  Marksman. 
Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6*. 

HINTS  on  SHOOTING,  FISHING,  ftc.  both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in 
the  Fresh  aud  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland;  being  the  Experiences  uf 
C.  Idle.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  6s. 

The  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Editiou ;  with  20  coloured  Plates.    8vo.  148, 

HANDBOOK  of  ANGLING  :  Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  BoUoro- 
flshing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of  River  Pish,  and  the 
best  modes  of  Catching  them.    By  Ephemera.    Fcp.  Woodcuts,  os. 

The  CRICKET  FIELB ;  or.  the  History  and  the  Science  of  the  Game 
of  Cricket.     By  Jaales  Ptcropt,  B.A.     Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

The  Cricket  Tutor ;  a  Treatise  exclusively  Practical.  By  the  same. 
18mo.  Is. 

Cricketana.    By  the  same  Author.    With  7  Portraits.    Fcp.  5s. 

The  HORSE-TRAINER'S  and  SPORTMAN'S  GUIBE :  with  Consider- 
ations  on  the  Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood  Stock,  and  on  Veteri- 
nary Examination.    By  Dioby  Collins.    Post  8vo.  Qs. 

The  HORSE'S   FOOT,  and   HOW  to    KEEP   IT   SOTTNB.      By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Ulustratious.    Imperial  8vo.  Vis.  6d. 
A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.      By  the  same  Author.    Post 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  is,  6d. 

Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.  By  the  same.  Imp.  Sto.  with  13  Plates,  15f. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  Br  the  same. 
Po«t8vo.l*.6d. 

On  BRILL  and  MANCEITVRES  of  CAYAUtY,  combined  with  Honie 
Artillery.    By  Major-Gten.  Michael  W.  Smith,  C.B.  Commanding  Uw 

Poonah  Division  of  the  Bombay  Army.    8vo.  Us.  Gd. 
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BLAINE'S  VETEBINAEY  AET ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  UorHe,  Neat  Cattle 
and  Sheep.  Seventh'Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Stbbl,  M.B.C.y.S.L. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18*. 

The  HOfiSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  10*.  6d. 

The  Dog.    By  the  same  Anther.    8to.  with  nnmerons  Woodcnts,  6#. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonbhenoe.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.    Square  crown  8vo.  15*. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Anther.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  21*. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSOir,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  7*.  Qd. 

Commerce^  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

PEACTICAL    GTTIDE   for  BfilTISH    SHIPMASTERS    to   TTNITED 

States  Ports.    By  Piereepont  Edwaeds,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Vice- 
Cousul  at  New  York.    Post  8vo.  8*.  6</. 

A  NAUTICAL  DICTIONARY,  defining  the  Technical  Lanprnage  re- 
lative to  the  Building  and  Equipinent  of  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steamers,  Ac. 
By  Aethub  Touno.  Second  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  160  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18*. 

A  DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  8vo.with 
Maps  and  Plans,  60«. 

A  MANUAL  for  NAVAL  CADETS.  By  J.  M*Neil  Boyd,  late  Cap- 
tain R.N.  Third  Edition;  with  240  Woodcuts  and  11  coloured  Plates. 
Post8vo.l2«.  6d. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Com- 
munities. By  Teavebs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Reirius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  30».  or  separately,  Pabt  I.  Peace,  12m, 
Pabt  11.  War,  18*. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  rednced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Actoh". 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and  160  WoodcutM. 
Pep.  18.  6d. 

The  HANDBOOK  of  DINING ;  or.  Corpulency  and  Leanness  scienti- 
fically considered.  By  Beillat-Savabik.  Author  of  'Physiologie  du  Gotlt.* 
Translated  by  L.  P.  Simpson.  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions.  Pep.  8«.  6</. 

On  FOOD  and  its  DIGESTION ;  an  Introduction  to  Dietetics.  Bv 
W.  Bbiwton,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Ac.  With  48  Wood- 
cuts.   Post8vo.l2«. 


2«  NEW  WORKS  published  bt  LONGMANS  awd  CO. 

WDTE,  the  VIHE,  and  the  CELLAB.  By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  Se- 
cond Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece  and  31  lUustrations 
on  Wood.    8vo.  ia». 

HOW  TO  BBEW  GOOD  BEEB:  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Brewing  Ale,  Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter,  and  Table  Beer. 
By  JoHir  Pitt.    Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  49. 6d. 

A  PBACTICAL  TBEATI8E  on  BBEWIHG ;  with  Formal^  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10«.  6d. 

8E0BT  WHIST.  By  Major  A.  Sixteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  aa 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  by  Prop.  P.    Fcp.  St.  6d. 

WHIST,  WHAT  TO  LEAD.     By  Cam.    Third  Edition.     32mo.  U. 

HINTS  on  ETIQUETTE  and  the  USAGES  of  SOCIETY  ;  with  a 
Olance  at  Bad  Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a  Lady  of  Baite.  Fcp. 
price  28. 6d, 

TWO   HUNDBEB   CHESS   PBOBLEMS,   composed  by  F.   Healet, 

including  the  Problems  to  which  the  Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Committees 
of  the  Era,  the  Manchester,  the  tiirrringham,  and  the  Bristol  Chess  Problem 
Tournaments;  accompanied  by  the  Solutions.  Crown  8vo.  with  200  Dia- 
grams, &8. 

The  CABINET  LAWYEB  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil  and  Criminal.  Twenty-first  Edition,  extended  by  the  Author;  including 
the  Acts  of  the  Sessions  1864  and  1865.    Fcp.  lOs:  6d. 

The  FHIL0S0PH7  of  HEALTH ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physio- 
logical and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged :  with  118  Woodcuts,  8vo.  158. 

HINTS  to  MOTHEBS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  I^ng-in  Room.  By  T.Bitli, 
M.D.    Fcp.5«. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.    By 

the  same  Author.    Fcp.  S«. 

The  LAW  BELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pratt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  3«.  6d, 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  Nightingalb.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  13  Plans.   Post  4to.  18«. 

C.  M.  WILLICH'S  POPULAB  TABLES  for  ascertaining  the  Yaloe 
of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c;  the 
Public  Funds ;  Annual  Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  finom  1731  to 
1861;  Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  Ac 
Post  8vo.  10*.  ' 

THOMSON'S  TABLES  of  INTEBEST,  at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  t 
Half,  and  Five  per  Cent,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand  and  from  1  to 
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